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THE 


Geographical Magazine; | 


TT O R, | 
A NEW, COPIOUS, COMPLEAT, axnv UNIVERSAL 


SYSTEW Or GEOGRAPHY. 


' CONTAINING a 
» Peninſulas, 


An accurate and entertaining AccounT and DescripTion of the ſeveral Continents, Iſlands 
Iſthmuſes, Capes, Promontories, Lakes, Rivers, Seas, Oceans, Gulphs, and Bays, 


| TT: > : 
Alia, Africa, Europe, and America; 
| DIVIDED INTO 3 58 


EMPIRES, KINGDOMS, STATES, a COLONIES, 


a & > = Bag © 
Climate, Situation, Extent and Boundaries of each; and their ſeveral Provinces, Diſtricts, 
Capitals, Cities, Univerſities, Towns, and Villages. 


ALS o, | 
Revenues, and Naval and Military Powers, of the different 


The various Forms of Government, Laws, Religions, 
Countries; with all the Caſtles, Fortifications, Sea Ports, Harbours, Docks, Arſenals, Aqueducts, Roads, 
Public Edifices, Palaces, Churches, Moſques, 'Temples, Ruins, Antiquities, Natural and Artificial Curioſities, 
Mountains, Volcanoes, Mines, Metals, Minerals, Foſſils, Gums, Trees, Plants, Fruits, Flowers, Herbs, and 
other Vegetable Productions. | „ 


Their Literaturt, Arts, Sciences, Trade, Manufactures, and Commerce. 
ow Ceremonies of the 


ountry. 


„ 


The Cuſtonis, Manners, Genius, Diſpoſitions, Habits, Amuſements, and Civil and Rel 
Inhabitants ; with the Titles and Diſtinctions of Honour peculiar to each 


A ND 
ns of the infinite Variety of Birds, Beaſts, Fiſhes, Amphibious _ 
Animals, Reptiles, and Inſects. | 
LIKEWISE, | 
the Value 


An exact Account of the Coins, Weights and Meaſures, of the various Countries; with Tables reducing them to 
and Standard of Great Britain; a Geographical Index, containing the Names of Places, alphabetically arranged; a Biogra- 
hical Lift of learned, eminent, and ingenious Men, of every Age and Country; and a Chronological Table of remarkable 


Pleaſing and Intereſting Deſcriptio 


vents from the Creation of the World. | | 
WITH 8 
A Conciſe HIs rox xv of each Country, from the earlieſt Periods; comprehending an intereſting and entertaining Compendium 
OF | TR ene 


 AxcienT and Mooptrn Universat His Tory. 
18 To which are pre fixed | 


on the Sciences of GEOGRAPHY any ASTRONOMY; 


and their Relation to each other: 


With the FicuREs, Moriox«s, and DISTANCES of the PLANETS, agreeable to the NEWTONIAN Syſtem, and the 
Obſervations, Diſcoveries, and Improvements, of Dr. HALLEY, Mr. FERGUSON, and others, 


An InTRopucToRY TREATISE 


AND 
P 4 „ 


A New and Familiar Guipe to the Uſe of the Celeſtial and Terreſtrial GLoBEs. 
{of 


: By WILLIAM FREDERICK MARTYN, ES © 


— Aſlifted by the Voluntary Communications of ſeyeral Gentlemen of DiſtinRion reſident in the different Countries. 2 
5 V. & L 1. ES : 
LON D--Q- N: | 


Printed for HaxzzIsoN and Co, No. 18, Paternoſter-Row. | | | 
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HEN an humble Individual preſumes to offer the "of #7 ; | 
Fruits of his Labours to the Throne, they ought to "F 
be in ſome Meaſure worthy the Royal Acceptance: and if ge- 


neral Utility can ſtamp a Value on the Work which now „ 


licits your MaJzesTy's Patronage, it has at leaſt that Chim to 


ce with the uſual Mode of Dedicators, nts, 
wiſhed to ſelect the moſt diſtinguiſhed Character of the Age; and 
to pour forth the heart-felt Tribute of Gratitude and Praiſes 
your MajzsTtY's public and private Life would render 


_ - — N 


1 of 


of this ple 


_ formance Duty unneceſſary; 
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the Functions of 1 exalted f Station in which Providence has 
placed your MajzsTY, and 1 in cultivating V Virtues of a wilder 


and more domeſtic Nature, ſtand uorixalled | in he L. aſt h * A 
Princes. 8 | | --Ug 


we” « 


Fr. Yo A 
W 1 5 


The following Work | 18. th ct Na laid at your 
MaJzsTY's Feet: not only as your MaJzsTy has ſo eminently | 
diſtinguiſhed yourſelf as the great Patron of Arts, Science, and 
Literature; but as that Spirit of Diſcovery, which has ad 
ſo conſiderably to the Extent of the known World, has derived 
it's Exiſtence and Progreſs from your M AJESTY'S Munificence 
and * Attention. 


1 bat your Ma JESTY may enjoy all the Bleſſings which the 
KING of Kinss can beſtow, and that you may long reign, as 
well in the Hearts as over the Perſons of a free and Happy 

. ante 3 is the fervent Prayer of, C394 
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' Sxer. ! HE Origin and Progreſs of Aſtronomy | 
„ „„ SecT. II. The Copernican, or true Solar 
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II. Japan - 


kg. V. Philippines | 
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elebes/ 
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D R E F A 0 E. 


HE extended influence of 1 and the 3 ideas 
of the preſent race of mankind, have taught each individual to 


confider himſelf as a citizen of the world: no longer confined to the 


ſame narrow and limited ſphere of action which bounded the attempts 


of thoſe who firſt ventured to open an intercourſe and eſtabliſh a com- ; 


munication with countries which becauſe they were remote were 


held to be inacceſſible, and whoſe inhabitants were deemed ſavages be- 


cauſe their manners differed from thoſe of regions leſe removed from 
our immediate view; behold the natives ot Great Britain ſpreadin 


themſelves over the face of the whole globe, and equally fearleſs of | 
dangers, and undiſmayed by difficulties, traverſing the torrid Deſarts of 


Arabia, and climbing the frozen heights of Norway, baſking in the 


mild ſun- ſhine of nee or ſhivering upon the N ſhores 


of New Holland. 


a "1 


; But whilſt the diſcoveries and . of navigation, the pro- 


greſs of commerce, and the ſpirit of enterprize, have opened paths through 


the trackleſs ocean, and roads through the once impervious foreſt and 
impenetrable mountain; whilſt the gratifications of luxury and taſte are 
ſought on the banks of the Ganges, and the articles, which habit has 
numbered among the neceſfaries or conveniencies of life, are conveyed to 
us from almoſt every climate in the four quarters of the known and ha- 


bitable world; a laydable curioſity is excited among thoſe whoſe avo- 


cations confine them for life to the ſpots on which they were born, or 
whoſe peregrinations are too limited to obtain a competent ſatisfaction 
from perſonal viſitation; and whilſt they admire the produce of each 


country, and receive profit or pleaſure from the participation of it, 


they are anxious to be acquainted with the perſons of the inhabitants, . 
their laws, manners, c cuſtoms, religions, a and political hiſtories, and to 


trace 
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trace the bounds, limits, extents, climates, foils, 158 vegetable and ani- ö 
mal wonders, of realms differing ſo widely from their own. 


To gratify this curioſity, travellers, of all ages have been accuſtomed 
to communicate accounts of their voyages and emigrations, accom- 
panied with deſcriptions of perſons and things, and their own obſer- 
vations, remarks, and animadverſions; and as moſt of thoſe who thus 
recorded their travels and Wa my oy 3s ys a den « or ſome 


„ 


ward the 5 of him who ſhould undacake the completion of the un- 
finiſhed taſk, 


But the life of 1 man . aucyual to the time neceſſarlly required for 
ſurveying, even once, the univerſal extent and various diviſions of the 
66 great globe which we. inherit,” and the diſcoveries of it's different 
parts having been made at very diſtant periods, by an infinite number 
of different voyagers and travellers, and thoſe too of various countries, 
and their accounts having been conſequently delivered in a variety of 
languages, thoſe having again been tranſlated into the languages of other 
countries, and each repetition of the ſame voyage and journey having 
added new matter to the foregoing, and occaſioned new publications; 

the Geography of the world is comprized i in a number of volumes, in- 
finitely beyond the reach of a private reader; nor would a whole life, 
devoted to this employment, be ſufficient to collect from ancient and 
modern writers a competent knowledge of this uſeful and engaging. 
| ſcience. 13 

But to remedy this. evil, to bring the acquirement of geograp phical - 
knowledge within a reaſonable compaſs, and to render a ſtudy ſo pleaſ- 
ing and intereſting compatible with the ordinary engagements of life. 
men of letters, in different ages of the world, have collected together 
the accounts of Travels, Voyages, and Diſcoveries, which have ae eue, 
in the languages with which they were individually converſant, and 


accounts 5 
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accounts of later diſcoveries having been by degrees added, general Syſ- 
tems of Geography have been of courſe formed, at different periods, and 


in different countries, as ſcience, literature, commerce, and more 
extenſive Res, * prevailed. 


1 it will appear, that however theſe Syſtems may have gradually 40 
improved on each other, yet whilſt avarice, activity, or the reſtleſs 


ſpirit of man, explores new climes, and extends the bounds of the diſ- 
covered world, the lateſt muſt ftill be defective: and in an age ſo diſ- 
tinguiſhed as the preſent for enterprizes of this kind, a wide field has 


been _ for uy — improvements in the ſcience of Geo- 
graphy. 


1 che cele ejtial hemiſphers diſcoveries have been more rapidly made, q 
* and: the efforts of a ſingle genius have, in the ſhort compaſs of a FORE 
years, with the moſt aſtoniſhing; preciſion, aſcertained the motions, and 
determined the viciſſitudes of thoſe orbs of light, whoſe numbers, ol 
magnitude, and diſtance, had baffled, for centuries, the eye of Science, - =_ 


the mind of Philoſophy, and the An and united labours of the 
learned an ingenious. 


In the combination of that knowledge which reſults from an ac- 
quaintance with the terreſtrial and celeſtial worlds, im provement and 1 
entertainment are happily blended; and whilſt we are tempted by cu- >: 
riofity to wander through the ſeveral nations of the earth, and to ſcale 
the vaulted canopy of heaven, we are inſenſibly led t6 inveſtigate the 
natural, civil, and political hiſtory of the lower world, to compre- 
hend the planetary ſyſtem, and to trace the wiſdom of the Omnipotent, 


in the leſs grols and i operations of g n air * and 
colour. 


* 
. 


* — 
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17 1 is impoſſible to point out all the particular 8 of geogra- 
phical knowledge; they are, indeed, univerſal, extending to every rank, ; 
condition, ſituation, and profeſſion: and, in one reſpec, the ſcience of 


Geography 
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Geography may be ſaid to excel all others, as it is equally interefiing 
to the moſt exalted. PORE and attainable: was af the e ca- 


pacity. 


3 


In the preſent undertaking we have endeavoured: to excel, not in ab- 
1 | ſtruſe diſquiſitions of the origin of nations, ot the etymology of names, 
g | but in plain and accurate deſcription, faithful repreſentation, and 
Þ new; rich, and entertaining matter: we have not admitted tales, ap- 
parently fabulous, becauſe they have embelliſhed the works of other 
Geographers; nor have we ſuppreſſed circumſtances of probable truth 
becauſe they are wonderful or extraordinary, or becauſe they are not 
familiarly reconcileable to common ideas. DAMPIER rejected with 


Contempt reports of the exiſtence of ſavages who feaſted on human fleſh, -. 
which modern voyagefe have confirmed beyond diſpute : . and the 
learned and ingenious Dr. Mx Ap filled nineteen pages on the nature, 
effect, and cure of the bite of the tarantula; whilſt Dr. CIRILTLO, whoſe - 
life has been ſpent in thoſe countries which are ſuppoſed to produce this 
| inſet, confidently aſſerts, that the ſpider which bears that name, has 
never been known to bite man or beaſt, and that all the ſtories which £0 
have been told of the wonderful effects of it 8 poiſon, are the tricks of 
jugglers, impoſtors, and common Cheats, a 


. 


It would be equally unj juſt to condemn theſe adventurous Navigators, 
or ingenious Phyſicians, becauſe they had not received the ſame infor- 
mation, or differed in the degree of credit due to it, and to reject the 
accounts of either, becauſe they appear wonderful and extraordinary: 
groſs fables are diſgraceful to the hiſtorian, but where circumſtances 
are doubtful, or ſomewhat more than @ bare poſſibility of their exiſt- 

_ ence appears, we {ſhall think ourſelves: juſtified in ſtating the facts to 
our readers, together with the reaſons on which a diverſity of opinion 
is ſupported; as we conceive it to be always more ſafe, as well as more 
candid, to admit than to reject, facts which haye e. ever been received by 


learned or judicious writers. 


* 


Nor 


| 


85 


fragrance. From every book that has been publiſhed on the ſubject 
of Geography we may hope to: glean ſome information, and we have not 


been ſparing of our labour in ſelecting whatever may be uſeful or 
pleaſing. 1 


With ts like view, we have exerted { our utmoſt private interest with 1 


our friends in every quarter of the world; and by their kind and li- 
beral affiſtance (for which we beg leave to return our moſt reſpectful 


and grateful acknowledgments) we have been enabled to offer to our 


readers a vaſt variety of entertaining and uſeful matter, which has never 
yet appeared i in any work of this kind. The beſt local deſcriptions of 


countries are obtained. from thoſe who are reſident on the ſpots. they 
repreſent; and accounts of natural productions, and artificial curioſi- 


ties, can only be depended on, when they are procured from the un- 
queſtionable authority of accurate inſpection. 


The information which we have derived from this fource is of the 


moſt pleaſing nature, comprehending ſuch communications as are 


highly intereſting, concerning the manners, cuſtoms, dreſſes, and re- 


ligious belief and ceremonials, of the inhabitants of countries at preſent ; 
but little known; together with faithful accounts of the great variety. of 


birds, animals, inſects, reptiles, plants, trees, and fruits, which mo- 
dern diſcoveries have added to the catalogues of Naturaliſts, and the - 


nee contained 1 in former works of Geographys - | 


To the fame end, we have viſited the aobleſt Collections of um 


and artificial Curiofities, which have been made in Great Britain and « 


2 other countries of Europe; and have compared the deſcriptions which 
we ag found in other authors, and thoſe with which our on cor- 


0 reſpondents | 


Nor have we refaled to admit into the work now before us, ſuch 
Kints, accounts, or improvements, as may be gathered from the occa- 
_ fional and ſcattered volumes of Tours, Journeys, or Voyages. He who 
will fill his hive, muſt gather honey from every flower; and deſpi- 
cable indeed is that weed which yields not a particle of ſweetneſs or 
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reſpondents have furniſhed us, with the actual ſpecimens — 3 in 
thoſe invaluable repoſitories; by which means we have been enabled to 
correct many errors, and ſupply many deficiencies in former publica- 
tions, and to gratify our readers with a variety of curious particulars, 
which have never FOE * r Nd or mk gane het * notice wed : 
Sie Writers. 0 ‚ | | 


That no means may be waiting he the attainment of inal 
knowledge, the Maps have been moſt ably and accurately laid down, 
and contain every modern addition and improvement; and when we 
conduct our readers through thoſe immenſe regions of land and ocean, 
with which modern Navigators, and particularly thoſe from Great Bri- 
tain, have increaſed the magnitude of the known world, they will be 
enabled to trace with exactneſs the courſes of thoſe indefatigable adven- 
turers, and to admire that reſiſtleſs ſpirit of enterprize which conducted 
them to lands hitherto unexplored, and iſlands unviſited before. 


The Plates which adorn this work have been moſtly engraved from 

Vikings taken 'on the ſeveral ſpots which they reprefent : the inge- 
nious Artiſts who have executed theſe Defigns will receive their reward 
in the approbation of a diſcerning and liberal public. 


Nor do the Proptietors of this work doubt but they ſhall receive their 
—— for the very diſintereſted propoſition of furniſhing 
Net readers, gratis, with a Pair of Globes, celeſtial and terreſtrial, ele- 
gantly finiſhed by the moſt eminent artiſts in this branch, and contain- 
i ig (what can only be met with in Globes of an enormous price) all 

"the modern improvements; and thereby enabling them to purſue-the 
ſtudy of: Geography with peculiar advantage and delight, and to com- 
bine with this knowledge ſuch ideas of Aſtronomy, as may ſerve to ex- 


plain the various 3 of the ſeaſon s, and the effects of the 28 
n! Al — of Heaven. 


; 4&6 | ill more e effeftually. to Ree to 3 of 1 | 
the e of ſuch an nn a Treatiſe on the Uſe. of the 
Globes 
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Globes is prefixed to it; containing 8 plain and eaſy rules, danch 
clear and accurate demonſtrations, that no difficulty \ will remain in the 
application of them to thoſe purpoſes of geographical and aſtronomical | 
jor hy war for ren my are L Fong: ſo that thoſe 


cular branches of de or of proper inſtruments to aſſiſt 3 pro- 

greſs in them, will now be effectually ſupplied with inſtructions to 
avail themſelves of the valuable Preſent put into their hands, and will 
have an, apportunity of enriching gi minds with the e e 
| ; a and copprchenlive f ſeiences. 


Contraey to the uſual courſe of Geographers, we. begin. our $ yſtem 

with that quarter of the world which has uſually held the ſecond place 
in deſcriptive accounts; but when we refle&t res the earlieſt hiſtories 
of the world commence in Afa, and have been progreſſively extended 
to Africa, Europe, and laſt of all to America, we apprehend this to be 
the natural order in which they ſhould be taken by an accurate Geo- 
grapher: from Aſia the earlieſt accounts of countries are derived, in Aſia. 
originated thoſe events in which the race of man is chiefly intereſted, 
and from Aſia an intercourſe with the other quarters of the world has 
gradually taken place. And though this diviſion of the Globe has long 

ceaſed to be the favoured reſidence. of arts, ſciences, arms, and freedom, 
yet it is ſtill rich enough in curious and valuable productions, and 
eminent enough in extent, population, and- political conſequence, 'to 
reward the toils of the Traveller, the ſtudies of the Naturaliſt, and the 
minuteſt attention of the Geographer. Though Afia no more ſends 
forth conquerors to awe the world, it is ſtill the ſeat of eaſe, elegance, 
and luxury ; nor are the pomp of Darius, and the ſplendor of Cleo- 
patra, unrivalled in ſome of the courts of Perſia, China, and Indoſtan. 


” % 
* 2 # 4 


For the eaſe of our readers, we have divided the quarters of the world 
into Continents and Iſlands, allotting a Book to each, and a Chapter to 
each Empire, Kingdom, State, or diſtin& Government. Where a State is 
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pardy inſular, and partly continental, we have given our deſcription of 
It — g to the ſituation of the Capital. 


— 


And if a work, deduced from the very beſt ancient and modern au- 
thorities, improved in many inſtances by actual viſitation of a variety 
of different countries, and in moſt others by private communications 
from Reſidents of learning, judgment, and fidelity; enriched with 
accurate and valuable Maps, ornamented with Engravings of ſu- 
perior excellence, and accompanied with ſuch a Preſent as has never yet 
been beſtowed with any publication; can be entitle to the denomi- 
nation of A Compleat and Univerſal Syſtem of Geography, we flatter: 
_ ourſelves the diſtinguiſhed title will be deſervedly conferred on tak 
which we now offer to the Pe. 
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PHE Body of the ſcience of Aſtronomy, which is intimately connected with that of 
A Geography, has a peculiar tendency to enlarge the moſt exalted ideas of the human, 
mind, fill it with the juſteſt conceptions of Omnipotent Power and Omniſcient Wiſdom, 


unfetter the ſoul from narrow prejudices and grovelling notions, and raiſe it to the contempla- 
tion of HIM by whom the Heavens are and were created. e 14 


brightneſs of the ſtars, purſue the devious comet through fields of æther, and trace the 


laws which bind the ſpheres to per form their revolutions, and diſcharge their functions, with 


beauteous order, and perfect . Theſe contemplations are worthy of a rational 
creature, and have in all ages engaged the minds of the moſt intelligent and enlightened 
men in every nation: but, during the early ages of the world, the reſearches of mankind ſel- 


dom reached farther than merely to name the ſtars, arrange them into conſtellations, and 


mark the periodical returns of ſeaſons. The ſhepherds of Egypt and Babylon were the firſt” 
who paid particular attention to the fixed ſtars; remarking, either for amuſement, or with a 
view to direct their courſes acroſs the beautiful and extenſive plains where they fed their 


flocks, the ſituations of theſe celeftial bodies: as they in general poſſeſſed lively imagina- a 


tions, and were fond of aſſimilating the forms which attracted their attention in the heavens, 
to natural objects around them, they divided the ſtars into different companies or conſtella- 
tions, which they named after ſuch terreſtrial objects as they ſeemed moſt to reſemble. Theſe 
appellations of the ancients have ever ſince been preſerved; though modern aſtronomers have 


undoubtedly increaſed the number, from more accurate obſervations on the unconſtellated 
bodies. Beſides the northern conſtellations, which are now thirty- four; and the ſouthern, 


which are thirty-one; there are twelve ſigns or conſtellations in the zodiac, fo called from 
Z e, 14 ; becauſe each of theſe twelve ſigns is deſcribed by ſome animal. This 
circle. divides the northern from the ſouthern conſtellations, forming two diſtinct hemi- 

heres. | Er „„ | E 5 
Ke far only, during a revolution of many years, had this ſublime ſcience advanced; 
and, indeed, it might naturally be ſuppoſed that men muſt have made very conſiderable pro- 
greſs in aſtronbmical obſervations, before they could fo far emancipate themſelves from na- 
tural prejudices, as to believe that the globe they inhabited was only a planet, and ſubject to 
the ſame laws as thoſe which they conceived were merely lucid ſpots in the heavens, intended 
as ornaments to the earth. The literal acceptation of the Moſaic account of the creations 
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A ſtudy ſo ſublime in itſelf, and ſo beneficial in it's effects to the mind of man, deſerves 
erery attention, and claims the higheſt admiration. By this divine ſcience we are enabled 
to range the whole univerſe of matter, circle the ſun's perennial wheel, explore the lucid 


tended to rivet this error even on the minds of ſome of the beſt and moſt intelligent men. 
About ſix hundred years before Chriſt, T Raven, the Mileſian, firſt taught Aſtronomy in Eu. 
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rope; 2 e. ſuch proficiency in his favourite ſtudy, as to be able to calculate eclipſes; or, 
in other worde, to demonſtrate the frequency of the interpoſitions of the moon between the 
earth*and*the ſun, or of the earth between the fun arid moon. This, however, was the boundary 
of his knowledge; nor did his ſyſtem tend to contradi& the hitherto received opinions. 
About fifty years after Thales, lived the Greek philoſopher, Pythagoras; who, carrying his 
diſcoveries r, firſt conceived an idea that the earth itſelf was in motion, and the Fn a 
fixed body. This ſuppoſition was the only one that could reconcile the various phænomena 
of nature with the celeſtial appearances; but a fyſtem ſo diametrically oppoſite to all the pre- 
judices of vulgar apprehenſion, was ſtifled in it's birth. It was too ſublime to be underſtood, 
or generally received; and the ſucceeding philoſophers of antiquity, who deſpaired of being 
able to overcome ignorance by the ſtrength of reaſon, contrived to adapt the one to the other, 
and to reconcile 2 truth with ordinary perception. With this view, Ptolemy, an 
Egyptian philoſopher, who flouriſhed one hundred and 1 ht years before the Chriſtian 
ra, ſuppoſed, with the yulgar, that the earth was immovea U Redd in the centre of the uni- 
vefſe, the planets being placed near it, with the firmament of fixed ſtars above; then the 
cryſtalline orbs; after Which, the Primum Mobile; and, above all, the Cœlum Empyrium, or 
Heaven of Heavens. All hefe immenſe orbs were ſtated to revolve round the earth once in 
twenty-four hours, and likewiſe at certain periodical ſeaſons. To account for theſe ex- 
trayagant conceptions, and incredibly rapid motions, he was obliged to conceive a number of 
circles, called eccentrics and epicycles, croſſing and interſecting one another. Theſe doc-" 
trines were.generally diffuſed throughout the world. Ptolemy wrote for all mankind; the 
peripatetic. philoſophers, to a man, promulgated his ſyſtem; his writings were tranſlated not 
only into Arabic, but into almoſt every other language; and his opinions were for ages re- 
ceived as ſacred and irrefragable truths. | 5 VE 
After many ages, Europe at length gained a true taſte for aſtronomical diſquiſitions; 
reaching an height in this ſublime ſcience as far ſuperior to what had ever been attained 
in Sreece, as the higheſt pitch of Grecian diſcovery exceeded that of Egypt. ; 
Copernicus, a canon of Thorn, in Poland, a man of original genius and indefatigable re- 
ſolution, adopted and revived the Pythagorean, or true ſolar ſyſtem, which he publiſhed in 
the year 1530. This doctrine had been ſo long involved in obſcurity, and covered with the 
ruſt of years, that few knew to whom the original diſcovery ought properly to be aſeribed; 
ſo that the reſtorer was in general conſidered as the inventor, and the philoſophic wreath of 
Pythagoras was placed on the brow of Copernicus. Fa VVV 
Mankind, however, had been long taught to conſider the earth as an extended plane, and 
the refined philoſgphy of Copernicus met with many opponents. The inhabitants of Europe 
had not yet immerged from Gothic barbariſm, and were incapable of underſtanding, and 
conſequently of reliſhing, the ſublime demonſtrations of Aſtronomy. The ſuperior learning 
and juſt conceptions'of Copernicus, were doomed to give way to the crude ideas of 'Tycho 
Brahe, a noble Dane; who, ſenſible of the defects of the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, but unwilling to 
acknowledge the motion of the earth, conceived a new ſyſtem ſtill more abſurd and embarraſſed 
than that of Ptolemy, which it was intended to overthrow. He allowed the moon a monthly 
motion round the earth, as the centre of it's orbit; and made the ſun the centre of the orbits 
of the other planets. In conformity to this idea, the ſun, with all the planets, turned round 
the earth-once in twenty-four hours. This ſyſtem, however repugnant to common ſenſe, 
and ſound philoſophy, met with it's admirers; and, in particular, the great mathematician 
| Longomontanus ſo far refined upon it, as to admit the diurnal motion of the earth, though. 
by be treated with contempt the notion of it's annual revolution. : SS 
TIED But the light of ſcience Hagan ſoon after to diffuſe itſelf over Europe, and the miſts of 
error and vulgar prejudice diſſipated before the riſing ſun. The circumſtance of Magellan's 
furrounding the globe, after a voyage of 1124 days, apparently without altering his _— 
demonitrate 
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gembnſtrated che rotunqdſty öf the earth, and payed! the way 16 4 difcovery of it's motion. 
Future navigators did the fame; the figure of thè earth was now determined witn TuMcient'” : 
accurat y; and the diſecveries which were perpetually making by ſea; taught che neceffityef 
attending to aſtronomy on which navigation itſelf depends. Learned men ſprung up in 
valibus nations.” Nbeticts MacMinug, Kepler, Rothmen, Gallendus, and ſeveral Schere, 
deſerve well of philoſophy id ern. © Galileo, in 1610, firſt invented the uſe'sf teleſcopes; (+ 
which, by fact! ating obferyations, tended to the diſcovery of freſh arguments in favour'of.” - 
the earth's motion, and confixmed thoſe which Copernicus had already broacked! But ſuper- 
ſtition ſtill prevailed; and free enquiry was checked, left it ſhould develope myfteries* which 
it was natural that bigots ſhould wiſh to conceal. The doctrine of Antipodes; and the mo-—- 
tion of the earth, were conceiyed, by the blind zealots of the church of Rome, to be fepug- 
nant to the Scripture” records; and Galileo was charged by the Papal ſee with mae 
herefy, for which he was condemned to die, in the 7oth year of his age, but reeantedg c 
ſave Us life. 4 ay © ING, i 243K: 4 3 ” 55 UD | A 1014-433 15 TYH . 1126310 289 4111 
The Papal power, however, was not always to prevail. The gloribus Reformation placed 
a conſiderable part of Europe beyond it's power, and taught mankind that the Seriptufs its 
were given as rules of life, and guides to everlaſting glory, but not as inſtructors in the 
ſcience of philoſophy; the ſacred, Ee always expreſſed in terms ſuited to the ap- 
prehenſions of ſhort- ſighted mortals.” From this æra we may date the progreſs of univerſal _ 
ſcience, | 4 e . „ a5) 
At the beginging of the preſent century, the immortal Newton, endowed with more char 
human PE N the works of nature, and diſplayed the omni potence af the Crea 
15 with a ſplendor of which mankind in general had never formed any juſt conceptions 
is reſearches laid open the whole univerſe of matter; he not only explainetl the'motions o 
the heavenly bodies, but the general laws of nature, according to which they moved: this. 
law is called gravity, or attraction; which oper univerſally through all the regions of 
79 the? retains the ſea within it's ee and the rivers within their beds; keeps the planets 
: : 


ho can ſufficiently admire the Divine wiſdom and power conſpicuous in al® | 
gull, "Fiat 77 conceptions, muſt fit the mm 
worlds which roll around us in rapid motion, yet | 
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. What is called the Solar Syſtem, '* The Coperhican/ philoſaphy, whichg en we! have: | | 
| before, can-alone-folve the various phænomena vf 5 places the planet Mereury 
neareſt to the Sun; then Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturnz and, beybnd' them 
the firmament of the fixed ſtars, which are all ſup al 


2 W at 


poſed to be at equal diſtances from their 
centre the Sun. The path in which theſe planets move is called their orbit; and aftrono» . 
mers pave made it evident that each of the fix planets above-mentioned has it's reſpec- 
dive orbit, and ſtated revolution. All theſe are opaque bodigs; and, like the Moon, they 
borrow their light entirely from the Sun, as is evident from their appearing, when viewed 


* 
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through a teleſcope, with all the various phaſes and changes of the Moon... They all more 
round the Sun in elliptical forms, from weſt to eaſt, in their direct motions; 5 in Rp! 
retrograde. courſe, from eaſt to weſt; having, at the ſame time, a elutten on their own. 
axis, from eaſt to weſt, like the Jun. | : 
ercury.and Veaus, becauſe they move within, the orbit of the Earth, are called inferior n 
planets; and this brings them ſometimes between the Earth and the gun, from which cir- _ 
cumfſtance, their tranſits are denominated. - Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, becauſe they move 
in larger orbits than the earth, are called 9 1 or perhaps more proper'y exterior planets. _ 
The Earth. is attended by one, Jupiter by four, and Saturn by five moons, which alſo re- 
ceive the name of ſatellites. Thele ſatellites, or Moons, are called ſecondarys as the former 
are called primary planets. 
The periodical revolutions of the planets round the Sun it been determined with great 
accuracy, and it is evident that the ans of thoſe periodical times are to each other as 


x the cubes of their diſtances from the Sun; hence their relative diftances, their motions, 
magnitudes, and other ae have deen enen eee to the e * 
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that we may remove every impediment in the way of aſtronomical purſuits,. we ſhall gi 
a more particular account of the planets; beginning firſt with the Sun, che centre of the 
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From theſe Tables the reader may form ſome general notion of the ſolar ſyſtem. But, 
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Tux Sun is that glorious luminary which ſheds light and heat on all the ſurrounding 
orbs, and: is the parent of ſeaſons, the prolific ſource of vegetation, and the prime chearer 
of the animal world. The Sun is an immenſe globe of liquid fire, the diameter of which 
is one million and two hundred thouſand: times larger than that of the Earth, and the ſolid 
contents are almoſt beyond our power of calculation. From this great ſource every planet de- 
rives it's heat and light, which are proportioned not only to their reſpective diſtances from the 
Sun, but likewiſe to the obliquity or directneſs of his rays upon them. From this ariſes 
the change of ſeaſons, the cold in winter, when in fact the Sun is neareſt to us, and the heat 
in ſummer, when his orb is at the greateſt diſtance. That the Sun has a central motion on 
his own axis, from eaſt to weft, once in twenty-five days and a half, is evident from the 
Maculæ on the diſk, which are always obſerved to move in that manner; but, having no 
circular motion, he can have no orbit. The Via Solis, however, is a common expreſſion, 
originating from the Sun's appearing to move from one ſign to another in the ecliptic: but, 
in fact, it is the Earth which moves in the ecliptic; and, as the Sun is always diametrically 
| 2 to the Earth, he appears to occupy that ſign, which is in reality occupied by the 
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Tus planet is neareſt the Sun; and, at the greateſt elongation from him is no more than 
28 degrees; for which reaſon Mercury is ſeldom ſeen, except in the Crepuſculum or twilight; 
in a total eclipſe, when the Sun is darkened by the interpoſition of the Moon; or in his 
tranſit over the Sun. From the time of his ſuperior, to his inferior conjunction, he riſes 
and ſets after the Sun, and then only appears in the evening; but, from his inferior to his 
ſuperior conjunction, he riſes and ſets before the Sun, and of conſequence is only viſible in 
the morning. According to the moſt eminent aſtronomers, the light and heat of the Sum 
an the ſurface of Mercury are ſeven. times mote; intenſe than on the Earth in the middle uf 


Sis 
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ſummer, Such a degree of heat muſt therefore render Mercury uninhabitable by beings: 
of the ſame compeRebalwithlolriblvess but, as the Alinighty' Lan with the ke feilt 
adapt bodies to the temperature of the planets they inhabit, we may reafonably conclude- 
that Metcury is peopled'as well ay our cartbly globe, The diurnal igdon of this planet, 
and the yariety, of, ſeaſon? be tay be expoſed to, have never I ig, on account 
of his vitinity_to the Sum ; but it is certain that Mercury pe! 


; performs his revolution round the 
Sun in 97 days 23 hours and 16 minutes, which conſtitute the year, with a velocity of: 
about 109, oo miles an hour. | 25 eee eee 


Mercury changes his phaſes accotding to his various poſitions, and appears full in his- 
ſuperior eonjunctions with the Sum; but, on his approach towards him, is fafeated like the 


new-moqn! The Sun's diameter, flom the region of Merchry, appears three times as big: 

as from ME rer and this ret betng ber bree ume 4s near prgr as WE re, drt Sun 

diſk muſt ſtèm Neft times as large as with us. 
c —7f——ç——＋ꝗ——.—. 


TRE next planet is that calted Venus, who appears in her greateff Iuſtre when- removed? 
about 40 degrees from the Sun, round which ſhe revolves in an orbit conſiderably larger 


than that of Mercury; yet her greateſt elongation, or apparent diſtance from: the Sun, is 
never mare than 48 degrees. "This is the moſt fefulgent of all the planets, and, accords. 
ing ker poſition with, regal 0 the Sun, i fern ometimes in. the motning before hs 
riling, when ſhe is called Phoſphorus, or the Morning Star; and ſometimes after the Sun's. 
fetting, and then ſhe obtains the name of Heſperus, or the Evening Star. In her direct: 
motion ſhe is beyond the Sun; but, in her retrograde, between him and the Earth; and, when: 
ſhe is altering, either of theſe. poſitions, for a time becomes ſtationary. Her annual, or 
periodical, revolution, is performed in 224 days 17 hours, with a velocity of upwards of 
80,009 miles in an hour; and her motion round her on axis, which forms her natural day, 
is, finiſhed: in 23 hours. ; Her diſtance from the Sun is above 68000 miles; and her ſize is. 
nearly equal to that of the Earth. As Venus, like the reſt of the planets, receives her light: 
from the Sun, ſhe has all the various appearances of the Moon,. being gibbous, hor ned, 
and full, in rotation. The days and nights in the region of Venus are nearly equal, ex- 
cept at her poles; her axis being nearly at right angles with the plane of. her orbit. The 
heat on the ſurface of this planet muſt be twice as much as with us, though far more 
moderate than that on the ſurface of Mercury. As neither Venus nor Mercury have 
any attendant ſatellites, it is probable that the beneficent Creator of the world: has or- 
dainF? 6 * the Sun, to which they are ſo near, ſhould ſuperſede the neceflity. of a ſecon- 


” 


IT appears from all the various phænomena of nature, particularly. from the riſing and 
ſetting of the Sun, Moon, and ftars, and it's fnadow on the Moon when eclipſed, that the 
Earth is nearly ſpherical,.or rather, in the language of aſtronomers, an oblate ſpheroid; that. 

is, à little more flatted towards the poles than at the equator. The higheſt hills, and the 
deepeſt vullies, as they bear no more proportion to the bulk of the Earth than the little aſ- 
perities on the rind of an orange to the ſize of that fruit, or than ſo many grains of ſand to 

the extent of a common globe, cannot in the leaſt contradict it's ſpherical figure. 495 
The Earth's motion is from weſt to eaſt, which occaſions the Sun, Moon, and ſtars, to 
appear: as if they moved from eaſt to weft. In it's cireular motion, it revolves round the 
Sun in 365 days 5 hours 48 minutes and 55 ſeconds, which conſtitute our year, at the 
rate of about 67,256 miles an hour; notwithſtanding which amazing celerity, we are not 

Nin 8 fi even 
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The: quantity. of heat if receives from the, grand fountain of day, varics according to ſeas. 
ſons; and climates. At the equator 1t. is intenſely hot; in the temperate Zones it 18. ſomes. 
times hot, and. fometimes cold; and, at the pales, the air is always intolerably 89 175 1 25 
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acquainted, the ſame Almighty hand, the ſame unbounded mercy, are altke conſpicuous |... 
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Tux Moon is an attendant ſatellite upon our Earth, which ſhe regards as her centre, and 
in whoſe vicinity ſhe conſtantly remains. Her mean diſtance from the Earth is 24,000 miles, 
and her diameter is about 2180. Her orbit is an ellipſis, in which ſhe is retained by the force 
of gravity, and her central motion is performed in 27 days 7 hours and 48 minutes, which 
conſtitute her natural day, or. (as it is called) periodical month. But the time from 
her two conj unctions with the Sun makes 29. days I2 hours aw 44 minutes, which. is, 


ſhe is abundantly more heated than when in oppoſition to him. 


o 


. 


This planet always appears with the ſame fide turned towards the Earth, in which are ſe- 
veral maculæ or ſpots intermixed with parts of a-mote lucid hue, which have been taken for 
mountains, lakes, continents, and ſeas. | | | 3 

As the Moon ſerves for a light to our earth, fo ſhe reciprocally receives the advantage of. 
being lighted by it; and, if bodies reflect according to the magnitude of their ſurfaces, it is 
evident that the Earth will remit to the Moon nearly. 15 times as much light as it receives 
from her. 1 ES : 
RET nes MARS. e Oats it; THE 

Mas, who is the leaſt of all theplanets, except Mercury, and neareſt to the Earth in the 
ſolar ſyſtem, moves in his orbit round the Sun in a direct motion from weſt to eaſt; but, in his 
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retrograde motion, from eaſt to weſt. This planet always appears with a duſky, reddilh light, 
whence aſtronomers conclude that he is encompaſſed with a thick cloudy atmoſphere; and, 
on this account, have never been able to determine whether he has any. ſatellite, or moon, 
revolving about him. In his direct motion, he is, with reſpect to the Earth, beyond the Sun, 
and could only be apparent to us by day; for which reaſon he is feldom ſeen, except in a 
total eclipſe of the Sun; but, in his retrograde motion, he is then neareſt the Earth, and con- 
ſequently appears at night. The mean diſtance of Mars from the Sun is about 145,014,148 
miles, and his ſize five times leſs than that of the Earth. He performs his periodical revolu- 
tion round his own axis in 1 year 321 days 23 hours 27 minutes, which conſtitute his year, 
with a velocity of more than 550,000 miles an hour; but his diurnal motion round his 
own axis is confined to 24 hours 40 minutes. This planet being ſo much farther from the 
Sun than our terreſtrial ball, the light and heat he receives from him muſt be leſs by one- 
third than what we experience. His axis is nearly perpendicular to the plane of his orbit, 
:ſo that he has little diverſity of ſeaſons, and his days and nights are always equal; however, 
places ſituated in different latitudes will receive different degrees of light and heat, on ac- 
count of the different direction of the Sun's rays to the horizon, which is experimentally 
felt by us at the equinoxes. | 2 
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'BzyoND the orbit of Mars, is Jupiter, the largeſt of all the planets, being above 1000 
times bigger than the Earth: upon which account, and to compenſate for the diminution of 
his light and heat by reaſon of his immenſe diſtance from the Sun, the Eternal Providence 
has provided him with four ſatellites, or moons, moving round him from weſt to eaſt; 
which, together with himſelf, are whirled round the Sun in the ſame irregular and unequal 

orbits as our Moon; being ſometimes within and ſometimes without the orbit of their pri- 

mary, Theſe ſatellites, which are all inviſible to the naked P were firſt diſcovered by 

Galileo in 1610, who called them Medicean Stars, in honour of the Medici family. After 
him, Caſſini, a French aftronomer, determined their times and periodical diſtances from Jupiter 
in ſemidiameters of his orb; with whoſe Table, as improved by ſucceeding aſtronomers, we 
have already furniſhed our readers. Beſides theſe moons, this planet has a phænomenon pecu- 
Nar to himſelf, the Tria Cingula, or Three Zones, commonly called Jupiter's Belts; which, 

viewed through a teleſcope, have a very agreeable appearance. The immortal Newton 

is of opinion that theſe zones are formed in his atmoſphere, in which are ſeveral maculæ, 

or ſpots, from the periodical motion of which the revolution of Jupiter round his axis was 
firſt aſcertained. In his direct motion, Jupiter could only be viſible to us by day, being 
then beyond the Sun, and at his greateſt elongation from the Earth; but in his retrograde 
motion he is with us by night, during which time only he is to be diſcerned. His mean 

diſtance from the Sun is upwards of 494,990,000 miles, and his periodical revolution 

round the Sun takes up the ſpace of 12 years nearly; but his diurnal motion round his own 
axis is performed once in 9 hours 56 minutes, which forms his natural day. The axis of 
his diurnal rotation, 2 nearly at right angles with the plane of his orbit, he can haye 
no ſenſible change of ſeaſons, which has been contrived by the benevolent Parent of the 

Univerſe, to prevent that total darkneſs which muſt pervade vaſt ſpaces of his ſurface were 
the axis inclined but an inconſiderable number of degrees. 


On the extreme verge of our ſyſtem is the planet Saturn, who revolves round his axis in 


the ſame direction as the reſt. This planet has five ſatellites, or moons, (all teleſcopic, or 
inviſible to the naked eye) which move round the Sun with their primary, in irregular or- 


bits, from weſt to eaſt. Theſe are, no doubt, mercifully intended to remedy the defect of the, _ 


Sun's 
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Sun's light, as the ſurface of Saturn, on account of his immenſe diſtance, without ſuch auxili- 


aries, muſt have been in a great meaſure if not entirely dark. The periodical times of he ſattel- 


lites of Saturn, and their diſtances from him in his ſemi- diameter, have been computed with 


great accuracy by the penetrating Dr. Keil; but different eyes, aſſiſted by different inſtruments, 
are apt to diſagree in all aſtronomical calculations, where there is ſo much difficulty, and the 
diſtance ſo inexpreſſibly great. Saturn, beſides his attendant moons, is ſurrounded by a 
large, broad lucid Ring, about 21,000 miles broad, at a diſtance from him almoſt correſpond- 
ing to it's breadth; ſo that, with the affiſtance of a good teleſcope, the ſpace between Saturn 
and his Ring may be clearly diſtinguiſhed. To the Saturnian inhabitants, if any there are, 
(and, from the analogy of creation, we may conclude that none of the planets are deſtitute of 


inhabitants) this circle muſt appear like a vaſt luminous arch in the heavens; copiouſly re- 


flecting the light of the Sun. The mean diſtance of Saturn from the Sun is upwards of 
907,000,000 miles, and his bulk is about 550 times larger than the Earth. This revolution 
round the Sun takes up the ſpace of thirty years nearly, which conſtitutes his own year, and 
his hourly progreſſion is about 22,000 miles. His rotation on his own axis has never yet 
been determined; the vaſt diſtance, and the want of maculæ, have baffled the endeavours of 


the moſt ſagacious aſtronomers ta declare whether he has any diurnal revolution or not, and- 


conſequently the length of his days cannot be adjuſted. Saturn's diſtance from the Sun, 


being ten times greater than that of the earth from him, it is computed that the apparent di- 


ameter of the Sun from him can appear but about twice as large as the diameter of Venus. 
The Sun's diſk, therefare, to arr eye in Saturn, will appear 100 times leſs than to us, and. of: 
courſe his light and heat will be diminiſhed in proportion. 33 Thy 


' COMETS: „„ 
Havins thus, with as much clearneſs and perſpicuity as the nature of the ſubject will admit, 


endeavoured to deſcribe the planetary ſyſtem, we ſhall proceed to notice the Comets, which 


revolve round the Sun in very oblique orbits, though their periodical times and motions are 
heat and cold without any ſenſible diminution or addition. 

A Comet is a vaſt opaque body, with a long tranſparent tail, iſſui 

is oppoſite the Sun, and being, in reality, nothing more than a hay 
from the head or nucleus of the Comet, and ignited by the heat of the Sun. 


Comets ſome 


as certain-and invariable as thoſe of the planets, paſſing through the greateſt extremes of 


from that dic ehich 


i 
vw 


ender vapour emitted 


times appear ſuddenly; and, after being viſible for a few days or weeks, again 

prey their devious courſe through immenſe fields of æther, in regions very far beyond the 
limits of our ſyſtem. "Theſe heterogeneous bodies are vulgarly diſtinguiſhed into three kinds;. 
bearded, tailed, and hairy: though, in fact, this diviſion relates rather to the ſeveral ſituations 


of the fame Comet, than to the phenomena of ſeveral for when the Comet is eaſtward of » at] 


Sun, and recedes from it, the light before it occaſions the appearance of a beard; when it is 


to the weſt of the Sun, and is approaching to him, it exhibits the appearance of a tail; but 


when the Comet and Sun are diametrically oppoſite, (the earth intervening) the train is hid 

behind the body of the Comet, excepting a little that appears on it's verge, reſembling a bor 
der of hair. Comets, beſides in their general appearances, differ from the planets in ſeveral 
eſſential properties: they traverſe the compaſs in all directions; are not confined within the 


zodiac, and their orbits are inconceivably more excentric. Yet, though the Comet in 1680 


approached near enough to the Sun to be 2000 times hotter than red-hot iron, and' was even- 


within the orbit of Mercury, the plaſtic hand of Providence launched it through the illimi- 
mitable void with ſo much preſcience and wiſdom, that it bappily claſhed not with the other 


f | : It 


celeſtial bodies, 


— — 


. 


* 


+ mo INTRODUCTION. 


It is computed, chat there are at leaſt twenty-one Comets belonging to our ſyſtem; but 
the periods of three only have been determined with aſtronomical preciſion. The firſt of 
theſe Comets was obſerved in 1531, 1607, 1682, 1758, and may be expected again in 1833. 
The ſecond appeared in 1532 and 1661, and may again be expected in 1789. The third 
Was laſt obſerved in 1680, but as it's periodic revolution is computed to be 575 years, it 
will not viſit the Earth again before the year 2225. This laſt Comet, at it's greateſt aphelion, 
is ſuppoſed to be 11, 200 millions of miles from the Sun; and, in it's perihel ion, only 496,000 
miles from the Sun's centre; moving at the immenſe rate of 880,000 miles an hour: a de- 
gree of rapidity which exceeds all human conception! | . 
Some philoſophers have concluded; from. the intenſe heat, the groſs atmoſphere, and the 
apparently liquid fate of the Comets, that they are the abodes of the damned, who are tor- 
tured in theſe ſituations with the dire viciſſitudes of extreme cold and heat: while others 
imagine that they are either furniſhed with rational beings of natures ſuited to the aſtoniſn- 
ing degree of heat they muſt neceſſarily feel; or intended to add fuel to the Sun, (whoſe orb, 
it is contended, muſt continually be diminiſhing, from the perpetual emiſſion of light and 
heat) by throwing into that luminary a very conſiderable part of their ſubſtance, whenever 


* 


they make their periodical approaches. 


N 


N & © . 
4 + 3 * ; 


Wx have before obſerved, that the Copernican hypotheſis ſuppoſes the Firmament of Fixed 
Stars to be the boundary of the univerſe, being placed at equal diſtances from the Sun as 
it's centre; but modern aſtronomers extend the univerſe of planets even to an indefinite 
ſpace, conceiving every ſtar to be a ſun, about which celeſtial bodies perform their deſtined 
revolutions, | 5 55 | | | 
This ſyſtem is by far the moſt magnificent, and of courſe the moſt worthy of an infinite 
; Creator! whoſe power and wiſdom, as they are without bounds, may with the ſame eaſe and 
probability exert themſelves as well on myriads of ſyſtems as on one; and he can with as 
much facility people illimitable ſpace, as our terreſtrial ball. Inftead, then, of one ſun, and 
one world, as the ignorant imagine, we may conclude, that there are ſuch an-inconceivable 
number of ſuns, ſyſtems, and worlds, diſſeminated through boundleſs ſpace, that if our ſun, 
with all his attendant planets, were entirely annihilated, to an eye that could ſurvey the 
whole univerſe at once, their loſs would be no more perceived, than that of a grain of ſand 
taken from the ſea-ſhore. They would not even leave a ſenſible blank in the immenſity of 
ſpace, though Saturn, the remoteſt of our planets, makes an orbit about the Sun of 4884 mil- 
lions of miles in circumference, and ſome of our Comets proceed myriads of miles beyond 
him. What amazing grandeur! Who can forbear exclaiming, with Dr. Young, © the unde - 
dont aſtronomer is mad!” © „„ 1 2 me ape {ot 
Ia ſupport of the plurality of worlds, beſides it's being more worthy of the Deity, and 
agreeable to the analogy of creation, we may obſerve, that the Fixed Stars are no leſs im- 
menſe than our Sun, but only diminiſhed in appearance by their inconceivable diſtance from 
* us; and that they ſhine with their native luſtre, which argues the _ of their ſubſtance. 
I They are probably all of the ſame magnitude, but their apparent dimenſions vary with their 
diſtances or proximity. The diſtance of Sirius, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, is computed to 
be two billions and two hundred thouſand millions of miles: how immenſely remote, then, 
are the teleſcopic ſtars! Wo Pa ya Se | N 
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GENERAL DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH. 


WITH THE'DOCTRINE 
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raphy conſiders the earth in general, 
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OF WINDS AND TIDES. | 


E geographical diviſions of the Earth are either natural or political: natural geo- 


without regard to particular countries, and 


treats principally of the ſituation of the globe itſelf, it's magnitude and motions; political 


geography not only conſiders the ſituations and confti 


tutions of each particular country, but 


alſo informs us of the various political communities which inhabit it; with the nature of 


their ſoil, the length of their days and n 


ights, and every thing elſe which can tend to enter- 


tain or inſtruct, in their inſtitutions, manners, or laws. 5 | 
| The terreſtrial globe is compoſedof land and water; and, by an actual experiment, made on the 


correct and elegant 


Nine-ineh Globes accompa 


nying this-work; it is found that 


weigh 155 grains and a half, while thoſe of the land weigh only 35; from b ich it appears that 
almoſt three-fourths of the ſurface of the earth, between the polar circles, are covered with 


water. 


In this computation all between the polar circles and the poles was 
count of the imperfectly- diſcovered ſtate of thoſs inhoſpitable climes. 


* 5 2 
omitted, on ac 
i 4 4 : . ; 1 5 


- The land is divided into continents, peninſulas, iſtimuſes, iſlands, Apen , auf 
* 


mountains; the water into oceans, ſeas, ſtraits, lakes, bays, gulphs, and rivers; whic 


account of the general relation between the ſeveral parts of both elements, we ſhall explain 


— 3 8 of 0 


in the following manner. 
Ks LAND," $0352) 
A Continent is a vaſt extent of land, not ſe- 


and America. 


parated by any ſeas; as Europe, Aſia, Africa ; I. 


A Peninſula isa portion of land, every where | 


ſurrounded with water, except. a narrow | 


. or neck of land, which unites it to 
| 0 ' 


e continent; as, the Morea, which is |. 


WATER. . 
large extent of water, withoud 
any entire ſeparation of it's parts 8 
as, the Atlantic Ocean, the Indian Ocean, 
the Pacific Ocean, &c. „ 
_ASeais a portion of water every where incloſed 
with land, except a narrow ſpace. or neck 
which unites it to the ocean; as, the Me- 


 An'Otean is a 


- * 


Aditerranean Sea, the Adriatic Sea, the Red 
Joined to Greece; Crim, Tartary, to Little | Sea, Se ': I 4 
Tartary, &c. $06 Tn 75 s REO 155 (62 Wat 6 4 o b 
An Iſthmus is a narrow neck of land, by which | A Strait is a narrow neck of water, uniting 
a peninſula is united to a continent; as, 


the Iſthmus of Darien, the Iſthmus of Co- | 


rinth, &c. . 


An Ifland is a tract of land entirely ſur- 


rounded with water, as Great Britain, Tre- | 
land, Jamaica, &c. FE 


A Promontory, or Cape, is a portion of land, 

projecting a great way into the ſea; as, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Cape Verd, &c. 

A Mountain is a large riſing part of the earth, 


which ſometimes interſects countries, and | 


one ſea to another; as, the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, the Straits of Caffa, &c, _ 


A Lake is a quantity of water entirely ſur- 
rounded by land; as the Lakes of Geneva; 

Conſtance, Ontario, &c. | 

A Bay, or Gulph, is a portion of the ſea 

which runs a great way up the main lands 


as, the Bays of Biſcay, Siam; &c. wh 
A River is a collection of freſh water, which 
devolving itſelf to the ſea, ſerves not only 


ſerves as a boundary between nations, 


to water the earth, but likewiſe often ti 
divide territories, e E -0 


dy 


ſeems to be productive of the other, . will a 
a comprehenſive view of the whole inhabita 


the ſuperficial contents "ot the n my it's diviſions | in F n 4190 a degree, 


*** 
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From this flight ſketch the affinity between land and water, 0 in what manner the one 


8 8 


ble 


ar conſpicuous; and, that the reader may have 
world, we ſhall ſubjoin the following table of 


© n 


Aſia 
Africa 
Europe 

North America 
South America 


- _ - 


- 33 


— 


L 


The aback inhabitable World 
Seas, and unknown Parts — 


1 


2 „ 


3 


Square Miles. 


38, 506, 208 


2,749,349 
1 7579 


» 


257,487 


c 


& 


30, 


as ” 


117,843,821 15 | bY 5 


o 


ly $1.9 The entire Globe of Earth h and Sea. 1148, Se : 
— — — — — — | 1 
E ' CONTINENTAL: EMPIRES, KINGDOMS, AND STATES. BALE 
84. Miles. | - $q. Miles. | | Sa. Miles. 
Rasten Empire 3,303,485 e k 156,950 sweden 576,835 
Chineſe Empire 1,749, oo Spain * 0 Portugal 144236 Norway 71,400 
| Mogul's Empire 1, 115, 00 Francde 131,5 Denmarx 63, oo0 
| Tarkiſh Empire 960, 057 Italy FE 75.525 Netherlands 12,968 
8. Perſian Empire _ 800,000 Hungary 754525 Switzerland 1 1.748334 
Poland 226, 414 „ EEE EN i ref 
| - PRINCIPAL ISLANDS. 1 | 
be Sq. * 1 OY 185 Sd: Miles. * SPY +; 7 7 84. Miles. . I Miles. 
Borneo 6 228,000. 8-2 1 17g000 ae 15300. Lemnos 220 
Madagaſcar 168, oo Anian 11,900 Teneriſſe 1,272 Corfu 194 
Sumatra 129, oo Sicily | . + 9,400 | Gothland 1,000 Providence 168 
ei 118, 00 Timor 75800 Madeira 95 Man _ 1604 
Great Britain 72,926 Sardinia 5,600 St. Michael 920 Bornholm 166 
Celebes 68,000 | Cyprus 6, 300 Skye 2300 Wight 150 
"Manilla - 58, 0 Jamaica e Lewis 7 se Malta 150 
Teeland ©. 46, oo Ceram 57400 Funen 0 768 Barbadoes 140 
| Terra del Fuego 42,5 Cape Breton :® $zooo- Yvica.. 13 625 Z ant 120 
Mindanao 39,000 Socotra 3,000 Mio 520| Antigua 100 | 
Cuba 38, 4000 Candia « 11 Rhodes 4808t. Chriſtopher's 801 
1 75 388, 250 Porto Rico 3,200 Cephalonia 420 St. Helena 80 
iſpaniola 36,000 | Corſica 2,520 Amboyna 490 Guernſey 50 
Newfoundland 35,500 Zealand 1,935 | Orkney Pomona 324 Jerſey _. 43 
Ceylon 27,730 Majorca 1, 400 Scio 300 Bermudas 40 
Ireland | Veh uy Jago | 1,400 Martinico 260 Rhodes 38 
In the above Liſt of Idands, thoſe G diſcovered; or more fully explored, are ids omitted: though: 
New Holland, in particular, is ſuppoſed to be as large as the whole continent of Europe, becauſe their exact 
dimenſions haye not as yet been ſuſficiently aſcertained: they may, however, be arranged, according to hes | 
reſpective apparent ae in the following order. | 
1 New. Holland New Caledonia 3 Iſlands | | 
{; New Guinea New Hebrides | Marqueſas | | 
. New Zealand Otaheite, or King George's Iſland Eaſter, or Davis's Iſland. | 
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Bet befides the natural and x pus globe, it admits'of ſeveral 
ng itſelf,” | h the Various ewe of the 


Ther 


Ween the ks — the horizon are in-the oqun pator, it is called . bowls 
then the equator, and all i's'paraNets,'cut the evi tiglit Anglés: then the poles of the 
world are in the horizon, all the ſtars riſe and ſet, and: n are always equal. 

When the poles. of the world are the poles of the haximon, it is * ſphers; 
the equator and all it's parallels being then parallel: tothe horizon: then the ſun, moan, . 
and ſtars, appear to move in wad wes demos the horizon; the ſamte hemiſphere of fixed ſtars 
_ ways OE" horizon; and ee eee ee e ji of monches u. 

raction exce | FS11003 916 ien Da Nin 
When the poles of the hovizon-aie any where between the:equater and the: poles of the 
world, it is called an oblique ſpheron ern. panallels:them cut the horizan - 
er the days and nights are of different di the different ſeaſons of 
ear; and one pole only. is viſible,.which is more or ef nu according to the obliquity. 
e er 0 2 08 a . ; | 's 
1 n e n 15 ;b- noon 3s We Nd. h either mint 1g) 

. mo ics and. Jar circles: divide tho earch-intoifive-zones of: rap lg RAY FAIR 
ithe 4 degrees? of heat anch cold :whioh!- 'thoireſituations ſubje them to; 
— are —— too temperate abntes; and the t nones.  torrid - 
—_ occupies that ſpace which: is included —— 2 cer and: "had he 3 

two temperate zones are.comprehendext-betwixt the tropics an . the 
nnn Lge” Tori ac giveles. -- N y 


n T0 541 k 2 tuo} up 2K K 175 © KAAN nn 8. TON „ hed c 110 W 
" Citmarzs are bounded'by parallels d e ee eee eee - 
that the longeſt day at the leſſer parallel exceeds: that at the next greater parallel by half an 
hour, Between the equator and each polarieirele are twenty-four ſuch climates; and from 


* Pale cielo the poles are ſix more, fi. ˙· cog 
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1 0 % 54 MERIDIAMS AND. PAR ALLELS. bog. £7 
\:Tnoss hs live Wade ſame degree of longitude, and in equal e ons perk _ 
the other ſouth of the equator, are called Antæci, from a, contra; and ut, domus. The beur- 
: ay and day are the ſame with both; but the ſeaſons of the year are contrary. 
Thoſe who live in the ſame latitude, but in oppoſite points of longitude, are called Prriaci. 
Amen eng eircum; and e, . Their longth of days and ſeaſons are the ah but their 
days and nights are contra 
2/1 Thofewho:live in equal Jatitudes;" one north and the other ſouth, and * in en 
points of longitude, are called Autipades, from n, contra; and wer, pes. Their ms flights, 
and: app of the gage all . N ocepe to one ee 5 - 


VI 22 an 3 +8 u 9 910 40 4 i 649 i 

| SHADOWS. 2 

: Tur Asti, from «ow, are thoſe who Have no Thadow at \noon-day, t the fun being then 
vertical, which can only ̈happen within the torrid aon. 5 0 


Tune Ampheſci:, from af and v, ate thoſe who caſt their adon-ſhaticy| at different times 
both ways, ſometimes north and ſometimes ſouth, according as the ſan is either « to d the north 
or ſouth of them, which likewiſe is peculiar to the torrid zone. 

21 - The Heteraſcii, from irzpec and exe, are thoſe whoſe noon ſhadow Fr" A TU one way; but | 
may be either north or ſouth , according to the ſituation, whether in ne, temperate, 
or ſouthern zones. 

The Periſcii, from my: and owe, are thoſe whoſe madow turns quite round chem, which 
e ee, circles e e 1 7 | 
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Far earth is every 3 1 aihne juviüble Bad; lige Sos air or ed er. 
| which extends ſeveral miles above it's ſurface; this has been found, by repeated experi- 
ments, to be both heavy and elaftic, and equally capable of expanſion and compreſſion. The 
general cauſe of the expanſion or rarefaction of air is heat; and the general cauſe of com- 
Preſſion is cold. Hence it is dedueible, that if any alteration i is nuts by heat or cold in any 
„ the adjoining part will be put in motion by the efforts the To per- 

ty in it's natural ſtate. This Toca of the air we in general call wind; 
which, t A & deesel extremely variable and uncertain, depends on a general cauſe} and 


265 with mofe or 5 e in propartion 3 as the acyon, of this caule is | more of leſs 


ma 


Ay divided into variable, general, and. particular. bk 7 
2 ſuc as blow the ſame way for ſome particular iod of A 
hich ſhift frequently. without any uniferm action. 
General winds blow the-ſame way over a large tract o ſea or lanfl during 4 conſiderable 
', goed * 1 while — winds are thoſe which b ow ſometimes from one uy: of 


J Angthers indifferently. 1 
"Winds 


% - 


- * f 5 
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venta INTRODUCTION: 


Ven of the #rebtelt names of antiquity, was clearly demonſtrated 1 the immortal Newton, 

explained it on the cb 1 of cavity er attraction: for having, with a divine 
Thieuitidh,” difebvered that the Taws of gravitation or attfaQion were univerſally diffuſed 
throughout the world, and that the regular motions obſerved among the heavenly bodies wert 


Her tn this prifeiple, by which they mutually attracted one another in proportion to 


r diſtande; he Hence deduced, that thoſe parts of the ſea, which are immediately below 
kde, UE be drawn towards it, and conſequently, that whenever the moon is ren 
bt in the zenith, tlie ſea Will be raiſed, which occaſions the flowing of the tide in that plate. 
A*Athitar redf6n o&cafichs Tikewife the flowing of the tide in thoſe places where the moon is 
in Me nadir, or diametfically oppoſite to the former; for in the hemiſphere moſt remote frotn 
the moon, the parts in the nadir being leſs attracted dy her than the other parts which are 
vietrer to Her, pravitate lefs towards the centre of the earth, and conſequently the waters in 
meſe parts alfo be higher than they are in any other parts of the ſame hemiſphere. On 
tHe contrary, thoſe parts of the earth where the moon appears on the horizon, or equi- 
ant from the zenith And nadir, will have low watet; for, as the waters in the zenith ant 
Nadir riſe at the ſame time, the: nei Were pit waters will preſs towards thoſe places to main- 
in an equilibrium; and, to ſup! ly the place of theſe, others will flow the ſame way, and fo 
Don, till they become Yoweſt of 2 Panser the horizon. Hence it evidently follows, that if 
he deean covered the Whole aa of the earth, it would be of a ſpheroidal or oval figute, 
Whole tranſverſe diameter would paſs through the plate where the'moon is vertical, and the 
renjug te diameter where ſhe is in the Horizon; and as the moon apparently ſhifts ber po- 
Tition every day from baſt to weſt, in her revolution found the earth, the tranfverſe diameter 
8 the' fpheroid following the motion, will occaſivn'the two floods and ebbs obſervable in 
Tunar a4); or rwenty-fivehouts; that is, the ſpate of time elapſed between the moon 
Yeavitig the meridian” of ny 8 and tier return to it again. By combining this doctrine 
W diurnal motion of the earth, we ſhall clearly perceive the phenomena of the tides. 
e muſt, however, remark, that the tides are higher than ordinary twice eve moncir; 
dbat is, about the time of the new and full-moon, when they are called Spring-tides; for at 
chele times the actibns of both the fun and moon concur tb draw in the us ſtraightt line, 
anc conſequently the fea muſt be more elevated; at the conjunction, ot when' the fun und 
Ki6on are on the Tame fide of the earth, they both unite to raile the waters ti the zenith, and 
ae in then adiry and ar the oppoſition, or when the earth is between the ſum and Moo 
ne vccafions high water in the zenith and nadir, the other does the fame. The tides 
lets chan ordinary twice a month; about the fitſt. and laſt quarters of the moon, when 
axe called Neap- tides; for in the quarters, the ſun raiſes the waters where the mbon des 
wap mem, and Aepreſſes where the moon taifes'them: ſo that the tides are oily occaſioned 
* he he Uiffeetic by. ich rhe action bf the moon, which! is neareſt us, prevails, over that of 


ee e Nie axe greuter ter the times of the equinoxes than at any other times of 
eap-tilles ate chen alfo leſs; becauſe the tranſverſe diameter of the ſpheroid, 
or the ee oppo i high waters, will at that time be in the earth's equator, and conſequently 
deſcribe a oppo ciréte of the earth, by whoſe diurtial” totations thoſe high waters will-move 
jfter an 1 4 h will riſe Hi Sher, by being thrown more forcibly againſt the ſhores; 
0 the e ing 85 ppen Auf (org were the whole ſurface bf the 85 covered wirn 
| Wate er; b düt Hide there are 4 Tanne iflands und continents” which interrupt the natural 
courſe of the Warer, a Vätlety of ippearances are to de met with in different places, which 
3 be explained without tegarding the ſituation of ſhores,” ſtraits, and orher objects, 
which have Wr in eee a them. 92 
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In the; open are ſeveral reams or curcentsy one of, which.runs between Florida g nd the 
Bahama Iflands, from north to ſ ſouth; another fets in from e through the Straits 
dof f Gibretiar, into the Mediterranean; and; a third conſtantly ryns from the Baltic Sea, throug 

the Suff Strait berwen Scheden and Denmark into the Britiſh Channel, which occaſion 
the Baltic itſelf to be deſtitute of [tides. . Theſe.may, appear as if contrary 0 the general hy- 
40 0 of the tides; bat 11 to be cbfſidered cat *he particular dire ion of any branch 

f. the ti de cannot in the leaſt contradict the general direction of the whole, and that hes va 
4000 from' the eſtabliſhtd theoty are all aſcribable tg arge do and eee 7 
gene th decke gevgtapher, 95 
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2 have clrealy informed obr reqders, that the fixed ſtars ard rega irded bree ara. 

"Y 17 as ſo mary ZE. ſuns, having their reſpective (iter revolvin round 
th T4 2 N the 1755 n, earth, artf other celeſtial bodies, revolve round the ftn.our tm | 
An ane ſh theſe cel tial luminaries, trom-one_ another, in [the earl ieſt b. 2ꝛ 
hee onſtel ne br edu d to certain forms or images, accrding to the cot prions of t 
101 5515 as modern one Have produced many valuable. A the” uit 
ted ſtars of antiquity have by degrees been added to Ns logue.. '.. | 

10 ſtars, then; admit bf ſeveral grand diviſions; namely, into the . r fig ns 


of the zodiac; the 42554. and the ſouthern — whoſe reſpective Names, Sul 
the number of ſtars in eac either viſible to the naked eye, En broth dang 4 Alen 
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De, the Balancer 1 
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# ye NAMES or Ta CONSTELLATIONS. = 7 Append Ter W 
1. "Urſa Minor, the Little Bear n ene 

| &.: > Urſa Majors thy eat 7 or Charles 8 Ws ee 
3. Draco, the Dra 5 „% . ies $08. 

4 33 5 POTN i To 09143 14. PICO NS FTE FO TM TT! 3 49, 
vo. Canes Venatici, Aae. FV 24 

6. Bodotes, the Bear-keeper | i T0 Ru 

. 7. Mons Mænalus, the Mountain Menalus 7 11 
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. Coma Berenice, Berenice's Hair „ > P4104 24 
5, Cor Carli, Charles's Heart | t 13 
. | 10. Corona Cnoſſia, Ariadne's or the Northern Crown 8 1 
Ii. Hercules Engonaſis, or Hercules Feeling: ©] 2141 144-44 198: 5; 
| 12. Cerberus, the ne Dog el 
bi 13. 8 the Harp enn KATA FIT - ISP 7 x 
14. C 3 the Swan | r 

; 15. V ula, the Little Fox 13897 LOST SE ens favs 36 > A 1 7 
16. Anſer, the Gooſe „% i 
7+; Lacera, the Lizard „ „ 


4 Polen 3 2506 . 
ne) wi feat cw ba) . 
285 e the Serpent OSU, N 
21. Serpentarius, Zicula Jos bet beg e 
22. Scutum Sobieſki, or 'Sobieſki's'Shield | 429) 2d + 185 [1 186% 
23. Aquila, the Eagle . i e eee 39.249 
24. Antinous een nee es, 
25. Delphinus, the Delphin 14892 alt ee e eee 
25. Equulus, the Little Horſdeu [[[OA4d4 4 12 
27. Sagitta, the Arrow „ 
28. Andromeda m 17M 
0 w 0 4 * w R254, 4, «4.4 7 — L 
29. Perſeus, With ee ee WE e 
30. Pegaſus, the Winged or Flying Har 5 FI 30 81 
31. Auriga, the Charioteer; which contains two others, | 
Capra or Hircus, the Goat, and Mag, 6 or the Kids | 
32. Lynx, the Tyger . 5 55 
33. Leo Minor, che Little Lion „ 20 
34. Friangulum Majus, the Great Triangle eee en ene 
35. Triangulum Minus, the * e e o : Þ 
36. Muſca, the 2 4 r | 1 5 4 . BW 
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188 'CONSTELLATIONS! OF THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
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1 NAMES OF THE CONSTELLATIONS,” F700 - PURE > yang 
471 K. Cerus, the Whale 57 5 . il eres 30 12 
2. Eridanus, the River Po 6 4:39; . 
3. Fhenix | 1 13 108-7 
4. Anſer Americanus, che Ide Gooſe o lin. 
% Orion | x 60 . + 93 ad 
5. Monoceros, or the Unicorn | „ & abt ae 


Telefon: Hap -| 
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E J. nner 
1 7. . or Caniculus, the Little Do og 1 Ale. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


| NAMES OF THE CONSTELLATIONS, Apparent Tak 
8. Hydra, the Serpent „ I 
9. Sextans Uraniæ, Urania's Sextant Eq o| of of of 4: 
10. Crater, the Cup. _- Ra ol c| 8] 2| 1. 
11. Cornix or Corvus, the Crow iT 5.8 ol 2 2| 2| 2] 
12. Centaurus, the Centaur 3 6] 614] 8] © 
13. Lupus, the Wolf e "TP a4 + o 31618 
14. Ara, the Altar gain 4040 11 6611 
15. Triangulum Auſtrale, the Southern Triangle «ws | 5 f[lofr{ 2} of 2|o 
16. Pavo, the Peacock . 1 8 2] 1 2] 9] © 
17. Corona Auftralis, the Southern Crown _ 13 1-1-0} ol 0 i! 3 8 
18. Grus, the Crane = 14 oz 1] 2| 9.0 
19. {avon _ or Auftralis, the Southern Fiſh 4.ar | 1s of z gf 2-1: 
20. Lepus, the Hare ; hoe: os ie | 24 oſo 9] 48. 
21. C Cefamba Noe, Noah's ber n | 190 [of z 16e 
22. Robur Carolinum, the Royal Oak AH eee, THOul G87 Þ o 115 64. 4þ 0 
23. Argo Navis, the Ship Ar 1 e eee | $4208 45601 154 3 
24. Canis Major, the Great — 11 IFA Aro 8} 
25 A es, the Bees . Fe. 1; J N 1 oo < a+ 2 Of. 
26. Hirundo, the Swallow. | 7 0 lolol of. 434 
27. Indus, the Indian | GET 9, [ojo| of 4| 6| 2| 
28. Chamelion t . oo olg] 1] 
29. Piſcis Volans, the Flying. Fiſh „ ad IL I loja{ of o| 6] 1. 
30. Xiphias, or Dorado, the Sword Fim i oo 2} 2| 1] 2 
31. Apus, the Bird of Paradiſe 1 oo 0 oO | 
32. Muſca, the Indian Fly — 533 1 oo oö 4} 0 
33. Toucan, the Indian Fowl | 6-4 ojol 443! 1] 0 
34. Hydrus, the Southern Serpent . 114 [oſoſ 1] 3jio| © 
[ 35: Croliers, rl "_ Tom: 0 3 — 87 av xd r * olzlzſoſoſ o 
E Cw eyes ; ; „„ 75 Ye. ep 
(ü VIA Lac TRA. l 


Tur Via Lackes, Minty Wye or Galaxy, i is ſo called n pecuſiar ede which 261 
Ses by an infinite number of teleſcopic ſtars, ſo eloſely arranged, that: their Pe 
light produces a luminated cirele, which may be traced quite round the heavens. 

The Via Lactea paſſes fiom the conſtellation Auriga towards the fouth, through the Headof 
| Monoceros, then interſe&ing the Rigging 10 0 Navi, it paſſes throuph Robur Caro-: 
linum and Crux; from hence it turns alon entaurus and Lepus, and takes in the Tail 
of Scorpio, the Foot of Serpentarius, and ys — and Arrow of Sagittarius; from whence 
it directs it's courſe between Antinous: and Serpentarius, includin 85 utum Sobieſki; after 
which it divides into two parts, one of which takes in Aquila, Vulpecula, and à Wing of 
Cygnus; the other, beginning at Serpentarius, includes a portion of Cerberus, with part of 
Lyra and Cygnus, where they unite again; and, paſſing between Cepheus and Lacerta, it 


takes in Caſſiopeia, where it inclines to the e N and Og! erte nen The 
circumference at Auriga. zuibizom - 
NEBULOUS. STAIRS. -. Jie "pany 118 
 NepuLovs Stars are of the ſame nature as the Via Lactea, being opthing more . an 
aſſemblage of ſmall ſtars, the lights of which, blending together, occaſion that whitiſn miſty 

appearance ſometimes perceptible in a elear night without the intervention of the moon. 
Some of theſe nebulous ſtars have obtained the name of Nubes Muagellenicæ, being over Ma- 
gellan's Land; but they do not appear to have any properties diſtinct from the Milky- way, ex- 


cept that they are diſſeminated in various parts of the heavens, whereas the galaxy is one con- 
tinuous circle. 
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F r 2 244 eb 
DESCRIPTION or rue TERRESTRIAL any CELESTIAL GLOBES, 


WITH-THEIR REAL AND IMAGINARY APPENDAGES, AND AN EXBLICATION OF THE 


4 \ . 6 


| MOST USUAL. TERMS IN GEOGRAPHY AND ASTRONOMY» 


Globe or ſphere is a round ſolid body, every part of the ſurface of which is equi- 
- 4 diſtant from it's centre, and may be conceived 'to be formed by the revolution of a 
ſemicirele round it's diameter. V | _ 
Artificial Globes are of two kinds, terreſtrial and celeſtial. © 1 1 
The terreſtrial globe is an artificial repreſentation of the natural earth, having the whole 
ſurface of land and fea delineated upon it, in their natural form, order, and ſitu ation 
The cele! Tal globe is:an artificial repreſentation of the heavens, having the fixed ſtars de- 
lineated upon it in their natural order and ſituation. But hett it muſt be obſerved, that the 
ſtars are drawn upon a convex ſurface, whereas they naturally appear in a coneave one. To 
obviate 1 abſurdity, let it only be conſidered, that if the globe were made of glaſs, 
an eye placed in the centre would behold the ſtars as they really appear in the firmament of 
heaven. B : Ce! 
whictr are real, and btbers 


? 
| 


£0 each 38 belong various appendages or circles, ſome of 
. only imaginary... 3 Og 6 
The real parts are thoſe which follow. . 


| |} 2 4. n RATIONAL HORIZON. ii. 
Tas Horizon. is expreſſed by the upper ſurface of the wooden circl&in which the globe 
is ſuſpended, dividing it into two hemiſpheres. This circle determines the riſing and ſet- 
ting of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, in, any particular latitude; for when any of them come to 

the eaſtern edge of the horiaon, we, ſay, they rife; and when they-reach, the weſtern edge, then | 
we ſay they ſet; from hene, likewiſe, we, fimd the altitudes of the celeſtial bodies, and de- 
termine the increaſe, SE a furion pf alght or day, in all places of the earth. _ 
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The Rational Horizon contains ſeveral uſeful cireles; theinnermoſt is marked with the points 
of the mariner's compaſs, of which the eaſt, welt, north, and ſouth, ale lg Cardinal Points 
and theſe are again each fubdivided into eight parts, called Rumbs. The next exhibits the 
Twelve Signs of the Zodiac, with their names and characters, and the number of degrees be- 
longing to each; beyond which is a; Calendar, ſhewing the months, and days of the months, 
correſponding with the ſigns and their reſpective: degrees. Pa tr verde edi 


4 £©£% #7 * C3 5% OT, | F 7 l 0 EY 4 3235 — ; 
2. THE BRA EN M RITID IAN. 


8 A. F 


Tus large braſs circle, which is called the Meridian, becaufe the fun reaches it at the 
meridies, or mid-day, ſerves to divide the globe into two equal parts, called the eaſtern 
and weſtern hemiſpheres. It is divided into four quadrants, of ninety degrees each; two of 
which begin at the equator, and increaſe towards the poles, which ſerve to ſhew the latitude 
of places on the terreſtrial globe, and the declination of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, on the ce- 
leftial. The other two quadrants are numbered from the poles, and increaſe in degrees to- 
wards the equator, and theſe ſerve to elevate; or depreſs the poles, according to any afligned. 
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MARINER. 


ANTRODUCTION. xXxIIl 


1 037 ie tg THE HORARY CIRCLE: 4 4), | 


ur nanny, or Hour Cireles, are ſmall eireles on the globe, bed at e poet an fouth 
poles „ having the houtrs of the day delineated upon them with an index to each, pointing to 
any particular time. By theſe circles the natural day is divided into twice 12 hours; the 
upper 12 repreſenting noon, and the lower midnight. The hours on the eaſtern fide be- 
long to the morning, and thoſe on the weſtern fide to the afternoon;- Every hour alſo an- 
ſwers to fifteen egg of the equator, and diſtanee is by that means at pleaſure reduced into 
time. This circle ſerves to ſhew the riſing, ſetting, or culminating, of the celeſtial bodies,. 
and anſwers various other uſeful purposes, as Will be Ine WROW we enter on the n 
for the Uſe of the Globes. 


4- THE QUADRANT. OF ALTITUDE. 


Tux Quadrant is a pliant piece of braſs, exactly ninety degrees, or one quadrant of the 
| brazen meridian, to which it is fitted by a ſcrew, and ſerves a. variety of purpoſes; particu- 
Jarly to ſupply the place of an infinite number of vertical circles, and to determine the alti- 
tudes, azimuths, ang, diſtances of the : celeſtial bodies, or the diſtance and bearing o of places 
from one another. | | 


5. THE AXIS. 


Tue Axis is the ſpindle on which the globe turns, the extremities of which ref: the 
poles of the world, and are called the north or arctic pole, and the ſouth or antarctic pole. 
The revolution of the globe on, it's axis exhibits the manner of che earth's — motion 
from weſt to eaſt. . „ | Sm: 16 Wd 

HAvinG. thus 3 the ad 3 of the Terri gd 3 ee we 


ſhall proceed to * their ſeveral imaginary e : 4 BOS | 


THE SENSIBLE OR APPARENT HORIZON. | 
Tux Senſible or Apparent Horizon is that circle which bounds the ſight of every ſpectator 
en all ſides where the earth, and ſæy appear to meet, and is of-greateror leſs extent, according. 
as the eye is nearer to or more remote from che level of the earth. Thus an eye placed ac 
five feet above the ſurface of the earth or ſea, will have a proſpect of no more than two miles 
and a quarter around, admitting the earth to be perfectly leyel; but an ey at twenty: feet; 
high will lee five miles and three quarters. 5 e ee 


ME RI DIA NS. 


„Ins. Meridians: are imaginary ſemicireles reaching, from pole to. pole, and cutting, the 
equator at right-angles, at fifteen degrees diſtance from one another. They are, however, 
numerous and muveable, becauſe every place has a diſtinct meridian, When the ſun, moon, - 
and ſtars, come to the meridian of any place, with reſpect to that place they are at the higheſt, 

and begin to decline as ſoon as they have paſſed it. Among different nations there are dif- 

- ferent firſt meridians, as they are called, or rather points from which longitude eaſt or welt 

begins to be computed z but the capital of 9 Westen has of late you been in . 3 * 

| conliveres as the firſt meridian. 5 | nn oe ey py, $7” 


THE EQUATOR OR EQUINOCTIAL. 


n Equator, or Equinoctial Line, divides the artificial globe into two equal parts, derming 
the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres. In the language of mariners this is called the line, 
and from it the degrees of latitude are counted towards the poles, being equidiftant from each; 


conſequently, the poles of the equator, or — are the poles of the globe. On the | 
terreſtrial: 


+ 


1 TNTRODUCT ON. 


terreſtrial globe this circle is callell the equator, and is divided into twice 180 degrees, num- 

bered eaſt Ward and weſtward from the firſt meridian; but on the celeſtial globe it is called 
the equinoctial, and is divided into 360 degrees, reaching quite round; the firſt beginning at 
_ . the point Aries, where the ecliptic and equinoctial interſect one another. - _ 

_ Whenever the ſun comes to this circle, the days and nights are equal all round the 
globe becauſe he riſes then due eaſt, and ſets due weſt. "Thoſe who live under the equator 
| | fon no variation in the length of their days and nights; the ſun is always in their zenith at 

min and their hodies raft no e oo fot od ab DG 
From this circle the declination of the ſun or ſtars on the celeſtial globe, or latitude of 
places on the terreſtrial, are accounted on the meridian; and upon it are reckoned the right 
and oblique aſcenſions of the ſun and ſtars on the celeſtial globe, and the longitude of places 
—. )) ĩ ß ̃ñ̃ ̃ ̃ ARES Io oe ys, 1 
Z —8 THE ECLIPTIC. - 
Tart r bs a great circle cutting the equator obliquely in the two oppoſite points of 
Aries and Libra, with which it makes an angle of 23 degrees 30 minutes. It is divided 
into twelve times 30 degrees, which twelve portions are called by twelve different names; 
8 with regard to their ſituation and correſponding ſeaſons and months, they will ſtand as 
follows. Ne „ 1 11 5 | 


© NORTHERN sens. 
., Aries y, the Ram, March and April. 
Spring 5 Taurus 8, the Bull, April and May, © 
* Gemini n, the Twins, May and June. 
4955 { Cancer , the Crab, June and July. 


Summer, Leo K, the Lion, July and Auguſt, — = 
[I Virgo m, the Virgin, Auguſt and September. 


$6: I Libra a, the Balance, September and October. 
| Aurumn Seer m, the Scorpion, October and November. 

s Sagittarius F, the Archer, November and December. 
| [ Capricornus , the Goat, December and January, 
Winter 1 Aquarius , the Water-bearer, January and February. 

L Piſces &, the Fiſhes, February and March. | 

| Both ſolar and lunar eclipſes always happen in this circle, from which circumftance it 
1 receives the appellation of the Ecliptic. It is likewiſe called the Via Solis, or Sun's Path, 
= "becauſe the ſun never departs from it; and one revolution of his orb from any one aſſigned 
e in khe ecliptic to the ſame again, conſtitutes a tropical year, conſiſting of 365 days, 5 
Hours, 48 minutes, and 57 ſeconds. | 0 ee 


| THE ZODIAC. | | £2 
In the Zodiac Circle, the breadth of which is 16 degrees, the ſigns above-mentioned are 
placed, the ecliptic being in it's centre, from which, as we have juſt obſerved, the ſun never 
departs. Within the bounds of the zodiac all the planets perform their revolutions. It de- 
rives it's name from zee, Animalculum, becauſe the figns with which it is filled bear the 
11 7 certain animals which the ancients fancied he figures of it's conſtellations re- 


cede ee 
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THE EQUINOCTIAL COLUREF. 


TRE Equinoctial Colure is that meridional circle on the celeſtial globe which intwfeſty the 
= tie and nn in the firſt points of Aries and Libra, ch are likewiſe . Equi- 


ial TE: 


THE SOLSTIFIAL COLURE: 
TRE Solftitial Colure is that meridional circle on the celeſtial globe which Fe the 


equinoctial colure at right angles in the poles of the world, and paſſes through the Ack points 
of Cancer and atria which are from hence called Solſtitial Points. 


"THE TROPIC OF CANCER, 


Tus Tropic of Cancer is an imaginary circle diſtant from the equator 2 degrees mi- 
nutes north; ſo called, becauſe it touches the ecliptic in the firſt point of Cancer, 30 


THE TROPIC OF CAPRICORN. 


Tre Tropic of Capricorn is likewiſe an imaginary circle, diſtant from the equator 23 
degrees * ſouth; ſo called, becauſe it touches the ecliptic in the firſt point of Capri- 
corn. tropics of Cancer and Ca apricorn ſerve-as a boundary to the torrid =" and 
likewiſe to "Ge th revolution of the planets. 


THE ARCTIC CIRCLE. 


Taz Ardic Circle is an imaginary circle, 23 degrees 30 minutes diſtant from te north 
pole, * as a nn to the north temperate zone. | 


THE ANTARCTIC CIRCLE. 


Taz Antarctie Circle is another imaginary circle, 23 degrees 30 minutes diſtant from the 
ſouth pole, ſerving as a boundary to the fouth temperate zone. Between the * and An- 
tarctic circles and the poles are included the two rigid Zones. 


THE AXIS OP THE WORLD. 


Treg Axis, though a material ſubſtance in the artificial globe, is only imaginary in the 
real one. It's points are called poles, and around it the globe of the earth revolves once in 
24 hours. 


PARALLELS OF LATITUDE OR DECLINATION. 


Tux Parallels of Latitude are ſo called, becauſe they run parallel to the equator at the 
diſtance of 10 minutes from one another, dut are capable of being divided, or imagined to be 
divided, to every minute of the quadrant. When applied to the terreſtrial globe, they are 
denominated parallels of latitude; but when applied 44 the celeſtial bodies, ts are len 
of declination. | 


— — 


Explication of the moſt uſual Terms i in Geography and ae: 


TERRESTRIAL LATITUDE. 


TERRESTRIAL Latitude ſignifies the neareſt diſtance of the aſſigned place "EN the equator 
towards either poles, meaſured on the meridian; and it is of two kinds, north or ſouth, 
according to it's ſituation with reſpect to the equator, 

CELESTIAL 


_ R - INTRODUCTION. 


; Ws CELESTIAL LATITUDE. : 
CxrksTIAI. Latitude is the neareſt diſtance of the aſſigned point from the ecliptic; and is 
likewiſe of two kinds, north or ſouth, according to it's ſituation with reſpeQ to the ecliptic. 


| TERRESTRIAL LONGITUDE. 

TERRESTRIAL Longitude, which is either eaſt or weſt, is the quantity of an arch of 
the equator, intercepted between the firſt meridian and the meridian of the given place; or 
It is the angle at the pole formed by the firſt meridian and that of the aſſigned place. But 
it muſt here be obſerved, that the longitude of one place from another does not produce 
the true diſtance, becauſe the meridians are continually approaching each other, from the 
equator towards the poles, where they finally meet: hence, though every circle contains 360, 

degrees, every degree 'does not contain 60 miles, as will appear from the following Table 
of Longitude, calculated to every degree of Latitude. | + "ola 5 


A TABLE OF LONGITUDE, | 
ANSWERING TO A DEGREE, IN EVERY DEGREE OF LATITUDE. 


| 


W 


Miles. Lat. Miles. | Lat, Miles. Lat. Miles. Lat. Miles. Lat. Miles. Lat. "Miles, | 
60.00 13 58.4626 53.9339 46.6352 36.9465 253678 12.48] 
59.99 14 58.2227 53.4640 45-96|53 36.1166 24.4079 11.45 
59.9615 57.9528 52.9741 45+28|54 35˙27 [67 23.4580 10.42 
59.9216 57.6729 52.4842 44-59]55 34.41[68 22.4881. 9.38 
59.8617 57.3830 51.9643 43.88 [56 33.5569 21.5082 8.35 
57.0631 51.4344 43.1657 32.6870 20.5283 7.311 

59.6719 56.7332 50.8845 42.43]58 31.7971 19.5384 6.27 
59.5620 56.3833 50.3246 41.6859 30.9072 18.5485 5.22 
59.42 21 56.0134 49.7447 40.9260 zo. oo 73 12.5486 4.18 
59.2622 55.6335 49.1548 40.1561 29.0974 16.5487 3.14 

10 689.0923 552336 48.5449 39.36/62 28.1775 15.53188 2.09] 
11 58.8924 54.8137 47.9250 38.5163 27.2476. 14.5289 1.044 
12 88.6912 4.38038 42.2851 37-76 64 26.30[77 13.5090 0.00 G 
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1 CELESTIAL LONGITUDE. 

TRE Celeſtial Longitude is an arch of the ecliptie, intercepted between the fir point of 
Aries, and a circle of longitude paſſing through the aſſigned point. 9 
© ,- The Zenith is that point of the heavens which is exactly over head, being the uppermoſt 
pole of the horizon of that place, ©. eget} ds phy moms 

ff mdr A ER RF el {a ra 


= T he Nadir is that point of the heavens which is exactly under frat. and diametrically 
oppolite to the zenith, being the lowermoſt pole of the horizon of that place. 
ns 2 ENITH DESTANCE. _ - 
Tur Zenith Diſtance is the number of degrees which the ſun or any. ſtar wants of 90, 


when they are upon the meridian; being, in other words, the quantity of an arch of the 
vertical circle contained. between that object and the zenith. 


af 2 


ff , Ul! +8 dv © be Fora 
Tux Altitude of an Object is the quantity of the arch of a vertical circle, paſſing through 
"the centre of that object, intercepted between it's centte and the horizon. 


MERIDIAN 


IN TRODUC;TAON.; xxxvij, 


MERIDIAN ALTITUDE. 


Tus Kew 1 Al Ititude i is the altitude-of an object when 2 ga rhe. 
obſerved a en it is at it's greateſt height at twelve o'cloc 


MERIDIAN ZENITH Src bs. 
Tu Metidiun Zenith Diftance is the diſtance 'of oe EC heh it! is 
on the melidtam of the plaee obſeried a e 6 


N * 


11: 1992 «292110107 MY OAK: its 24500 5 02 * 83 * * 5 A 5 Or Gan "fa [259 

RIGHT ASCENSION:” 00044 © OIUE wit 

R1GuT 3. 800 an Ho the equinoRial, contained . 8 f PO RT” wa the 
degree of the e 1 „iel is cut by the brazen meridian, when the ſun or Rar comes 
tothe meridian'of (the place. 1 216-3 17 335 Zoot. 91115 + x Son 3 - A, 5 

erf 3b g. As SST 1198 pretination J& 3:4 e 2 9613 0 


2 Lr: bini 2791 ib 
Der Arion is the diſtance of the ſun, or any 7 far, from the equator o equinodial, 


counted on the brazen-meridian in degrees; and ie is called North mg South, OTE. to 
the ſide of the Sano on which the declinatign lies. r 2575 8555 


= 


11 OBLIQUE "ASCENSION. ergebende bers 
um Aſcenſion is ; that arch or degree of the GT Oe betten the ſign the 
Aries "Rar the nder o the ,equirvAial which. is cut, by t the horizon at the riſing of 
| fun or ra“ B 5 TEM 2 0511 38 2, 100 


by. ns i OBLIQUE Arier ern e ee ee 


G Deſcenſion i is the reverſe of the oblique aſcenſion; being ks degree of the equi- 
noctial cut ” the horizon at the ſetting of the ſun or ſtars. 


\ 2.4 1145 &$OENSFON KL" DIFFERENCE. | 


17 65 N Amp 10 x? 


Packet Difference is the difference of degrees between right A te K 


gel 5% with regard to the 0m is the exact time that he riſes or ſets before or after ix 
oc : Xo ROTTING | 


AMPLITUDE. „ WAL ns and a ee 

1 ons an 3 of the horizon, contained between = centre of. the | 
obſerved, juſt at it's riſing or — and the _—_— of the 81555 obſerved at; and is de- 
nominated either north. or ſouth\” ' HT O HOI cAVIAYN 

„ mont en miog lente ga) AZ IN US. f ung 4 z 40 0 ene a 

TRE Azimiithsiare circles perpendicular to the Hotizon of 3 plact and pa lig 
through. it's pole: or, more aftronomically ſpeaking, an Azimuth is 15 anti y of a 
angle contained — 8 meridian and a'verncal: circle, reckotied in WER oh the 
horizon, either way. Wok b 
CELE STIAL AZIMUTHS. © in 560 


CELESTIAL Azimuths are an angle at the zenith of the place obſerved at, formed 1 
meridian of that place and a vertical eirele kan Urrough the obje rye: 


5 200 it Tis [47 * 5A 2 2 Tos 71: 2 ray i 1159722 : g ; 1391106 aeg yore 


ng 2a 411 l OM NAT M G OP. AN ober. 219 91001 183; 


Tas Claims of an Object is the preciſe time when it arrives decke ie nella f is 
aligned place. 


- ? 
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ALMICANTERS. 


one of BY being ſmall circles, one above another, running 


k GREAT. 


uin irobverros 


GREAT CIRCLES. . 


ura Circles ate tnoſe circles which divide the ſphere into ;tuw6 ci phe, id the raven 
meridian, the equator, &c. r 


SMALE CIRCLES; r 


1 2 F 
(3. TY 


SMALL Circles are thaſe circle ; which. divide the ſphere into unequal yars; as the par 


circles, the tropics, And it muſt be obſerved, that every cirgle is ſuppoſet to be di- 
vided into 360 — every degree into 60 miles, every mile into EY ou mi- 


nute into 15 ſeconds, and wo ſecond into 60 thirds, and fe on. 


lkcESs OF CELESTIAL LONG IB. 
T Circles of Ce Longitude are thoſe great circles which, paſs trovgh * | 


of theecliptic, cutting it at right angles, "ny Fe uy YO Fa e MY es 
e the io ſphere into twelve equal parts. 


3761179 9013: ICY; 1 
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ORelESs OF” erg rial rarrrupr. «hen e 
Tux Circles of Celeſtial Latitude are fmall circles, either drawn, or imagined to be drawn, 
parallel to the ecliptic, and wand to determine the latitude of E 


ial object, in the 

circle of longitude. 5 en 4810 
ry brim et i 5 nnd, april | 
"Taz Hour Cir are thoſe 1e ends which, paſſing through every Kficen dene of the 


equator, divide the ſurface of the globe. into. twenty-four equal 185 es * reduced 
into 22 they : are exactly an hour diſtant from one another. 


CARBINAL POINTS: 


Tux Cardinal Points, are the four principal hs we hain . to the Lets 
"a north, and ſouth, quarters « of the : globe as n 


115 12 {04 17 10127 


Zictec 229) ä roinb s- > 02 bis gen f wr bag 15 
"Mak EquinoRial Points are thoſe two points where the equator and tle Aumehleallj 
interſe& one another; in the firſt point of Aries; which is called the Vernal Equinox; and, 
nen e feſt point of Libra, which. is called the Autumnal N! 


"RECESSION OF THE E QUINOXBS. inis beten 


_— Receſſion of the e is = — the 4 greet . hav from eaſt 
| at the. rate 85 50. ſecqnds. in a yea 
h * r. of & e ves | 
. rec led _ el bende! ti 


* 25,920 years, or the Vlatonic year, * it 1s called, the ee points will make 
one entire revolution. 5 


REFRACTION... — 
ern Ac ion is the 


difference between the true and the n altitudes of. 3 
being occaſioned by the atmoſphere f urrounding the earth, which makes the celeſtial bodies 
appear more - ache þ than they really are, and is the cauſe of twili 


he in the morning and 
which begins and ends when the ſun. is 18 degrees below the n. . 
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am A vew, ien e ae DESCRIPTION OF THE PROPERTIES or THE unnd 
TRIAL AND CELESTIAL SPHERES, WITH FAMILIAR DIRECTIONS FOR WORKING THEM. | | 


PROBLEMS ON. THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 
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PROBLEM 28 e 


Putz To rectify the Globe for any Given A debeo clio 
man; 2 EXAMPLE. | 10 51 1205 ine 

IVEN Leno, in 51 degrees 32 minutes north katitude. - Places he 852 | 
92 true plane, due north ang ſouth; elevate the north pol pole, al till the given degree of ok 
tude, 


on the brazen meridian, juft cuts the horizon; then bring 72 157 to the Herden, fix 
the quadrant of altitude in the zenith, and the fete will be rectified for the latitude gf Eons 


don. If the given place is in ſouth latitude, e the Ow pole me of the north, and 
then proceed as before. 


| PROBLEM. n. 8 
The latitude and ar ten of a place being given, to find the ame. 


"1 EXAMPLE. bins ni amo N Navi) 
Given! A matte in | Iatituds We en 30 minutes north e "lms an miguates 
eaſt, Find the longitude on the cquator, and bring it to the meridian; W er 
latitude on the * under it is Madrid, the place required. 27514 Ned? 
PROBLEM II. - 
The day of the inonth being given, to ons globe for that day. 


EXAMPLE. | 

Given Morember xt, at London, in latitude 81 de 2 minutes north. Find the hea 
of the month in che calendar on the horizon; — Gly againſt it, ſtands g . | 

Scorpio; find the fame fign and degree on the ecliptic; bring it to the brazeit meridian; turn 

the index of the horary 8 2 

of the Be and * globe i is reQikied for that day. r 
ny | PROBLEM Iv. 8 
ire bid th longitude an latitude of a giver! pace. 1 
EXAMPLE. 


Giza Rome. Turn the globe ill Rome falls under the eaſtern fide of the brazen mexi 
ganz over it is 41 degrees 45 minutes, it's jatitude; and, by looking on the equator for 


egree of longitude. i eriectcc wy the me PEI it will be Found to be 13 degrees | of 
rern enn * enten en 0b 8 7 20 Te 31 OB 1 15 
1 7 0 : i 28 4 33 13 PRE 110 LE 1 E 
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| PROB LEM V. 1 
oe places being given; to find their difference of latitude, 


EXAMPLE. CET: 
Given London and Stehen. Bring Landen bs td ö _ — its latitude, as before, is 
| $1 degrees 32 minutes north; then . Rar meridian, and it's latitude is 
degrees 30 minutes north; ſubtract the leſſer latitude from the greater, and the remainder wil 
be the difference; viz. 7 degrees 58 minutes. But if one 1 15 lie in north latitude, tyde, and, che 


: other n ſouth, ae latitudes together,: 1 an and the amount will give the difference. 1.299 


AEQUEL . PROBLEM VI. o 75 N af 1s #4. by 
Two places winds given, to find their « difference of longitude. 
2 exanbre. * ths 


Given 8 and Stocktiofai; Bring London to the meridian, and obſerve it's longitude, 
which is o; becauſe there it begins to be computed; then bring Stockholm to the meridian, 


and es on the equator, you will find 16 degrees 30 En; which is the N 
of longitude between them. 


But if one place lies in eaſt n gitude, and the other in weſt, add the longitades t6 
and the) r fur. will;be the diffcrence of longitude, if it does not amount to 180; but if ic 
» ſübttact che amount f from 360, and the remainder will be the ran longitude. | - 


PROBLEM VII. 


To find all thoſe Places v which have the ſame longitude a and. laticude. 

| 1 : 3 EXAMPLE. © e a at 

| Given Rome in latitude 41 degrees 45 minutes north, longitude 13 . eaſt, Brin 
Rome to the meridian; then turn the globe round, and odſerve all thoſe: places which fall 
under the ſame degtee of i latitude : bring Rome again to the meridian, and obſerve all, 


2 ſens which fall under the ſame ſemicircle of the aaridians for buck, have all the 255 
ongitude. 


1 311 1 


PROBLEM VIII. 


The day: of the month being given, to find in what places 1 fun all b be 
en at noon. 


EXAMTLA. Linth 2 t dtn 7 am on 
ven July 7 Lock for the fun? 8 plate on the horizon, which! is 9 degrees of Cancer; 
oh lein in the N bring it to the meridian: obſerve what ebe it inter ſects; then turn 


the globe quite round, and all places which fall under the” "ye ree way have the ſun ver- 
cal or in their zenith at noon. i al 30; 10 


PROBLEM K > 


The da 4 buen and latitude of the place being given, to,find the ſun's 
of * meridional de 9:6 &'YH 9 14 | 


"EXAMPLE. 


Oboen Orterd, i in latitude. 81 degrees, 45 minutes north, November iſt. ReAify 125 bee 
the aff ned latitude; find the ſun's place in the eclij tic Viz. 9 tees of, 8 Ty 
to the brazen meridian: obſerve how many degrees re intetc 2 point 5 
te horizon, wbich will be found to amount to 34 degrees 45 minutes, the he fan s meridi6n 
altitude on that * at that place. 

7 PROBLEM, 
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The ſun's meridional altitude and latitude of the place being given, to find the 
| day of the month. | 
Given Oxford, in latitude 51 degrees 45 minutes north, the ſun's-meridional altitude being 
34 degrees 45 minutes. Rectify the globe for the aſſigned latitude; reckon the given num- 
er of degrees on the meridian, from the ſouth of the horizon, which will end at ꝗ degrees of 
Scorpio: then look on the horizon for the correſponding. day, and it will appear to be the 
1ſt of November. + | : dx the 
PROBLEM. XI. 


To find what o'clock it is in any other part of the world, a particular place and 
. . hour being given. 1 e | 
en 3 . | * EXAMPLE. | 
Given London, at noon, and Port Royal in Jamaica. Bring London under the meridian; 
ſet the index of the horary circle to twelve at noon; then bring Port Royal under. the meri- 
dian, and the index will point to three-quarters paſt ſix in the morning. =o 


PROBLEM XII. 


Jo find the length of the day and night on any particular day, in a given latitude. 


5 ; 


EXAMPLE, | | SO 36S: 

Given November 1, at London, latitude 51-degrees 32 minutes north. - Elevate the pole 
to the aſſigned latitude; find the ſun's place fur the given day, and bring it to the eaſtern 
verge of the horizon; ſet the index of the horary circle to 12 at noon; turn the globe till 
the ſun's place touch the weſtern verge of the horizon; then obſerve what hour the index 
points to, which is 10 nearly, the length of the given day, and which being ſubtracted: 
from 24, will ſhew. the length of the night. : oo 


: 8 Aon l... 
To find the Antæci, Periæci, or Antipodes, of any aſſigned place. 
„ EXAMPLE, _ 1 
Given London; in latitude 51:degrees 32 minutes north. Bring London to the meridian; 
find the ſame latitude ſouth, under the ſame meridian, which point will be the Antæci of 
London. Turn the index of the horary circle to 12 at noon; then revolve the globe till the 
index points to 12 at night; and the place that falls under the given latitude will be the Pe- 


riæci of London. Let the globe remain in that poſition, and obſerve what place falls directly 


under the ſame degree in ſouth latitude; for. that will be the antipodes of London, or the 
point of the globe diametrically oppoſite to it. 9 


1 PROBLEM XIV. 5 
To find the hour of the day, at any time, when the fun ſhines, in any given latitude. 
3 EXAMPLE, » | 

Given London, in latitude 51 degrees 32 minutes north. Elevate the globe according to the 
aſſigned latitude, place it on a true plane, due north and ſouth, allowing for the variation; 
the horary circle then becomes a ſun-dial; and a pin being ſtuck in it's centre, will ſupply 


_ the place of a gnomon, the ſhadow of which will point to the hour of the day. 
| SHE. PROBLEM 


« &4 


l . givendlay. : © | 6 
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PROBLEM XV. 
To find the hour of the day, in any given latitude, on any particular day. 

| EXAMPLE. - | 
Given London, in latitude 51 degrees 32 minutes north, June x. Elevate the pole to the 
aſſigned latitude; fix the globe due north and ſouth, allowing for variation; find the fun's 
place in the ecliptic for the given day; fix a fmall pin or needle exactly in that point perpen- 
diculary; bring the ſame to the meridian; fet the index of the horary circle at noon; turn the 
globe till the pin or needle points to the ſun, without cafting any ſhadow; then obſerve what 
hour the index points to, and that will be the true time required. e r 

PROBLEM XVI. | 

To find the meridian line of any place, at any time when the ſun ſhines. 
EXAMPLE. | 3, | 
Given London, in latitude 51 degrees 32 minutes north. Elevate the globe to the given 
latitude; take the altitude of the ſun with a nautical quadrant; mark it on the quadrant of 
altitude; fix a pin perpendicularly upon a true plane; draw a ſtraight line parallel to the ſha- 
dow it caſts: deſcribe a circle round it; find the ſun's place in the ecliptic: fix the quadrant 
of altitude in the zenith of the given place: move the globe and quadrant together, till the 
quadrant coincides with the ſun's place; reckon upon the horizon the number of N 
tercepted between the edge of the quadrant of altitude and. the mertdian; ſet them off with a 
protractor, upon the aforeſaid circle, beginning at that end of the line which lies towards the 
ſun, and proceeding towards the left-hand, if it be morning; but towards the right, if after- 
Noon ; forming a point in the circumference where the reckoning ends; draw a line fram 

that point through the centre of the circle, and the ſame will be the true meridian line of 
| the place. K 1 N $453 x | | | | | 


— 


5 PROBLEM XVI. 15 e 
To find all thoſe places in the north frigid zone, where the ſun begins to ſhine 
I without fetting, on any given day. . 1 
1 C008 e e, ß REWDG HE 
Given May 12. Find the ſun's place in the ecliptic for the given day, and bog it to 


the meridian; reckon the ſame number of degrees on the meridian, from 'themorth-pole, as 


are intercepted between the ſun's place and the (equator; and ohſerve where the reckoning 
ends; turn the globe about, and obſerve what places fall under the {{meidegree of the meri- 
dian; Which are all ſuch as the ſun begins to ſhine on without ſetting. The ſame number 
of degrees ſet off on the meridian, from the ſouth pole, and the globe being turned round, 
will ſhew'all thoſe places where the ſun begins totally to diſappear. | 335 6h 
PROBLEM XVIII. 
Io find upon what points of the compaſs the fun will riſe and ſet, in a given 

oe 44, 04 .- Utitude, upon any parieular da. a 

3 3 . nn Ent 3 | 

Given London, in latitude 51 degrees 32 minutes north, March 21ſt. Elevate the globe 
tothe affigned latitude; find the ſun's place in the ecliptic for the given day; bring it to the 
eaſtern verge of the horizon, and it will new that the ſun riſes due eaſt: bring the ſame place 
to the weſtern verge of the horizon, and it will appear that the ſun ets due welt on the 
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PROBLEM XIX. | 

To find the length of the longeſt day in any particular latitude. 

EXAMPLE. | 
Given London, in latitude 51 degrees 32 minutes north, Elevate the globe to the given 
latitude; bring the firſt degree of Cancer, the boundary of the length of days in Feb, #5 
tude, to the eaſtern verge of the horizon; ſet the index of the horary circle to 1g at noons 
bring the firft point of Cancer to the weſtern verge of the horizon; then obſerve the number 
of hours contained between 12 at noon and the hour pointed to, which will appear to be 16 
hours 30 minutes, the length of the longeſt day; which ſubtracted from 24, will give the 
duration of the ſhorteſt night, viz. 7 hours 30 minutes. | 


PROBLEM XX. 
To find the length of the ſhorteſt day in any particular latitude. 


EXAMPLE. 


Given London, in latitude 51 degrees 32 minutes north. Elevate the globe to the given 
latitude; bring the firſt point of Capricorn, the boundary of the ſhorteſt day in north lati- 


tude, to the eaſtern verge of the horizon; ſet the index of the horary circle to 12 at noon; 
bring the firſt point of Capricorn to the weſtern verge of the horizon; then obſerve the num- 


* 


* 


ber of hours contained between 12 at noon and the hour pointed to, which will appear to be 


7 hours 30 minutes, the length of the ſhorteſt day; which, ſubtracted from 24, will give.the 
duration of the longeſt night, viz. 16 hours 30 minutes. 1 bs 


1 PFW BLEN WEL | Shy | 
To find the time of the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, the latitude of the place and 
day of the month being given. | 


| EXAMPLE. | 

Given London, in latitude 51 degrees 32 minutes north, September 22. Elevate the 
globe to the given latitude; find the ſun's place in the ecliptic, and bring it to the brazen 
meridian; ſet the index of the horary circle at noon; turn the globe till the ſun's place 
touches the eaſtern” verge of the horizon, and the index will point to the time of riſing, viz. 
at 6 hours: then turn the globe till the ſun's place touches the weſtern verge of the hori- 
Zon, and the index will ſhew the time of the fun's ſetting, viz. at 6 hours. The hours be- 
tween the fun's riſing and ſetting being numbered pies Fo tothe revolution of the n= 
will give the length of the day; or, more practically, the hour of ſetting being double . 1 
give the ſame... IJ US eee | | 


ban PROBLEM XXII. 
To find the latitude, the length of the longeſt day being given. 
„ EE "EXAMPLE. 5 

Given 18 hours for the longeſt day. Bring the firſt degree of Cancer to the meridian, 
without regarding the poſition of the globe; ſet the index to noon; turn the 1 weſtward, 
till the index points to , the half of the given hours; keep the globe fixed, and move the 
meridian till the firſt degree of Cancer coincides with the horizon; then obſerve what degree 
of the meridian 18 cut by the horizon under the north pole, which will appear to be 58 de- 
Brees 30 minutes, the latitude required. bad, ee BE Bee 


PROBLEM | 


whe INTRODUCTION. 


| PROBLEM XXII. 
To find what climate any place is in, the latitude being given. 


| 3 - EXAMPLE. . | 
' Given London, in latitude 51 degrees 32 minutes north. Find the length of the longeſt 


day by Problem XIX, which is 16 hours 30 minutes; from which ſubtract 12; and the re- 
mainder being turned into half hours, will give 9, the required elimate. | | 


pol ron 
To find the beginning of morning twilight, and the end of evening twilight, 
the latitude of the place and day of the month being given. Ba 


| EXAMPLE. 
. GivenLondon, in latitude 51 degrees 32 minutes north, April 10. Elevate the globe to the 
given latitude; fix the quadrant of altitude in the zenith; find the ſun's place in the eclip- 
tic for the given day, and bring it to the meridian; ſet the index of the horary circle at noon; 
find the degree of the ecliptic oppoſite to the ſun's place, by turning the globe till the index 
points to 12 at night; move the globe till the degree oppoſite the ſun's place and the 18th 
degree on the quadrant of altitude coincide, on the weſtern ſide of the globe; then obſerve 
what hour the index points to, which will be at 3 in the morning nearly, the time when 
twilight begins. Move the globe again till the degree oppoſite the ſun's place and the 
18th degree of the quadrant of altitude coincide, on the eaſtern fide of the globe, obſerving 
what hour the index points to, which will be at ꝙ in the evening nearly, the end of twilight. 
By ſubtracting the time of ſun-rifing, from the commencement of twilight, you have the 
duration of twilight in the morning; and by ſubtracting the time of ſun-ſetting from the 
end of twilight, you have the duration of evening twilight, | l 


PROBLEM xxv. 
To find all thoſe places whoſe longeſt days are of the ſame length; the length of 
1 8 the longeſt in any particular place being given. 

1 1 e ee +. - e 
Siven 15 hours for the longeſt day. Find the latitude from the Table of Climates, cor- 


xeſponding to the given length of the day; obſerve it on the brazen meridian; then turn the 
globe round, and all thoſe places falling under the ſame degree of the meridian, have their 


longeſt days the ſame. 1 | | 
| PROBLEM XXVI. 85 
To find in what parallel of latitude the ſun never ſets for an aſſigned number of 
days, not exceeding half a year- hi apts 

EXAMPLE. | 


_, Given 160 days. Reckon as many degrees on the ecliptic, beginning at the firſt degree of 
Cancer, as amount to half the given number of days; bring the point where the reckoning 
ends to the meridian; obſerve how many degrees are intercepted between it and the. pole, 
which will appear to be 86: reckon the ſame number of degrees on the meridian from the 
| equator towards the pole; and that will ſnew the required parallel of latitude. 
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PROBLEM XXVII. 
To find what otker day. of the yearwill be of the fame length with any given day. 


EXAMPLE. 


Given March 23. Bring the ſun's. place to the meridian, and obſerve what d it in- 
terſects; then turn the globe till ſome other degree of the A M's. under the ſame poi 


_— 


of the meridian, which is the ſun” $ place for the day re 


ired; and, | Me coping. 5 wich 
TINT e 
£5 ; {4} 4 Pontaniny WITS hk ws: ; 


fin "PROBLEM. XXVII. 655 


To know at what honed the day the fan will be due ee weſt, the Jairude 
or hp place and the day ere given. 
XZ re 

i; Given: London, in latitude 5L degrees EE UII May 1. Elevate the globe to 
the given. latitude; bring the ſug's place to the meridian; ſet the index to noon; fix the qua- 
drant of altitude in the zenith, bring it to the eaſt point of the, horizon, and turn the globe 
round till the ſun's*place touch it's n edge; then obſerve the hour pointed to by _ 
index, which is three quarters paſt ſix in the morning, when the ſun, is due eaſt: bring 
'quadrant to the weſt point of the horizon, and turn 32 globe till the ſun's place touch ts 's 
oe — ndr e to, which is ary, ive in the fog when wy 1 


8 1 2 ELF > 


5 , a ; 4128 . 3 
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Je ee 
To find al thoſe | places whie a i ray ts of the 5 
„ eee 


... Given n n to the; meridian, a ann places are exactly under 
0 ae 800 of diet of, the oats 3 for all thoſe places. have the ſame 
ours of the day. 


To find thoſe places which have cet Wöch, ſet the Ins at noon, turn the lobe till 
the index comes to midnight, and obſerve what places lie under the eaſtern ſide of the upper 
ene che err for all aſs places hare oppoſite houts ener thoſe at Liſbon. 


mn N 
Ha: 4. a 8 . OBLEM. XXX; 2 5 ot e Dtis 5 71490 7 49%; 
To and! in e 1 11 B noon, or an thr hows . particul: 1 and how 
of the day ing given. 


VI” gxatmpin, © 
Vk nl eie aan Bring London to the meridian; © the index-to 
the given hour; turn the globe till it points at __—_ and obſerve all thoſe places which are 


under the eaſtern fide of the upper ſemicircle the meridian, for in ſuch it is noon at the 
iven time. In the ſame manner, by ſetting 1 to any particular Deuts, mitn the flace 


under the meridian, and turtiing the globe till the index = HR to.any other required 
d the time in teen. * e N under the eater fe ee emicircle of the 
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. PROBLEM, XXXI. 


To find all thoſe. places where the ſun is' riling or 22 ng, that are illumined, or 
TR in darknes, the latitude of a place, A5 an an A Hour, being given. 


EXAMPLE; 


Given London, ih Latitude" gx degrees 2 minutes notth, July 4; at teri After | meridi ian 
Bae the pole to ate tred latitude; find the patrieWar tA white e ſun is vertjeal 
the gen time; a ng it to the meridian; ob ve what pes ate in the weſtern ſemi; 
circle of the horizon, * . 0 fün riſes'at the given tithe; then obſerve What places' 
are in the eaſtern ſemicircle of the horizon, for in Fhem, the ſun ſets at that time: thoſe places 
lying under the upper meridian have midsday; ant} confequently-the upper hemiſphere of the 
globe is enlightened, * while hoſe plac 12 * the 3 ert lenge ant 
conſequently the lower] hemilphe re is R414 DI 33410 341 


PR O BLEM-- XXXII. 


Je nd che- time when kde toon will rife, fer, ſputh, or eme to che fneridihg, 


of any given place; the latitude of en of ee "ey oh 
adde a and Fee being Stweh. eee 


* 


| EXAMPLE, 

0 Ange in laitude $ 55 ere a ta, as: egen 2 30 
pint Teh, a andh erlatitud 4 degrees 1 wink ar . Elevate 1 lohe fo the nem ape 5 ng 

Uhe fun's {8 face to the meridian; 3 et the 1 in ex of wk Horary circle to noon; find the moon's 


e rn the lobe till it coincides with the 
N. n ee nk, of the moon's riſing: bing 
> oY place tat! . the * will ne che fouthing; then Hriag "= pa 
| Place to the $2.61 fide of the horizon, and the index ill ew the time hd ſetting. 
 PROBLEM-'XXXI1I. 


To find all choſe places h Wich 4 1unar eclipſe vm be vnbie, a ec 
"wp 61 92 88 4 2 111 118 3 ant howt Being given. * FOO 11 1007 


44 £11.49 NAME. 2395 Tons Hogg 9 

bed a an ecli ole. of eames September x ro, at halfpaſtias: e 1 ind the ſun's plabe 
ecliptic for the given day, and then obſerve the point exactly oppoſite to it which is the 

moon's place at that time; find the place upon the globe to which the ſun is vertical at the 


given hours, and likewiſe the antipodes of that place brigg ſuch antipodes to the horizon 
under the merjdian, then obſerve what places are m the upper aomilphere of. the gerek 
ul ach the e echipfe will de viftble more or lefs. 5 


ais * 510 
PROBLEM: XXXIV. | 
To ed thoſe Fans & in whith a ſolar eclipſe will beviſible, - a particular day 
| 6 and hour being given. e e An 
ot ihm kExkurxx. FHR nt! ph J it CG Rs 503 15-1 
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culan place to which the fun is 0 
_ at char time; bring can place the dae laß, Aae the pole to the latit ee ther 


e 1788 all thoſe places which 2 the upper NT for to ſuch 
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* od Nia lon Sin 275 PROBLEM xxxv, % Rods | be flor dc oe m_ 
To obſerse upon the abs at once the length of days and nights, with the con 
mencement and duration of ſeaſons, 2 particular latitude being given. 
- EXAMPLE, 

| Given 58 3 in \ latitude 51 degrees 32 minutes north. ReAif the globe to the aſſi wm 
latitude; . bring the firſt point of Cancer to the meridian; then hs Aa all the parall, 
north latitude from the equator to the tropic of Cancer, which re preſent t eleng th.of Gg 
arches or days in ſummer; obſerve again all the parallels of ſouth DE from the equator 
to the tropic of Capricorn, which repreſent the length of djurnal arches. or "ay 40 Nute 
Then by 1 Vene. the ecliptic from, Aries to Cancer, the beginning and end o ſpriny 
may e ſeen; from Cancer to. Libra forms the ſummer quarter; from Libra to Capric 
the! autumn; and from Capricorn to Aries again, the winter quarter. Thus may various 
e in Feger and a ec Ferme eee to the moſt common appre- 


BA, ') wir af | ir anger $1.94 * 156 3.2 
: 1 3g IT) ? | PROBLEM XXNVI. 4248 wo 5115 n 50 
To find hw many miles make a degree of longitude, in V given ene of 
latitude. 
EXAMPLE: 3 


Tae MAKE 25, 


makes there; after 
which uſe the following proportion, FR | — 


dreh, the parallel of an. 1 8 minutes north 
piere of fine 23 take off any number 1 de grees Ic m the given 
then apply that diſtance to the equator, and obſerve hol many is 


- cf 


As 20, on the equator, 


Are to the number in the atirude given 3 2 Fan ts holy * {08-1 on fd 


So is one degree of the equator, - Mrs 10 725190 
Jo the number of minutes equal to degree ee ne- ae gt „ Sy 
By which it will appear that 37 minutes ENTS) $i _ in the nne &: 5x 
Sees 2 e north. {4} | 1 
ies 11 5 148511 2 Hh ut or) 
14111 PROBLEM. XXVII. | 3 F® WES $5 fi. (344 at 11 


2 find the bearing of one place from another. 


5 r 
Given Londog, to find the betritis of Rome from it. Flevate the ; globe to the latitude of 
London; bring London to the meridian} and fix-the quadrant of altitgide in the zenith; lay 
the edge of it to Rome: and-obſervo what point een the horizon, which will oppear to 
be ſouth-eaſt, « quarter oy or 4 points. 


bra n mbit -"PROB LEM XXXVII. Ty: 
70 fnd all thats "OR ich are ſituate vpon any Ann OE the com 


a given place. 


* 


Autre 


Given n in latitude 51 degrees minytesnoeth,. to find all thoſe places which lie 
north-eaſt by eaſt, ſouth ſouth-weſt, or — north-weſt of the ſame. Elevate the globe to 
the given latitude, | and doth London to the meridian ;. fix the quadrant of e in the 


zenith, and n the « en of it to the firſt eren point on the noris on; do 


abit INTRODUCTION. 


| with the reft, and all thoſe places that lie exactly under it's edge are thoſe which bear from 
the given place, according to the aſſigned point. „ e 


PROBLEM XXXIX. 

To find the diſtance between two given places. 
Siven London and Bourdeaux, both lying under the ſame meridian. Bring them ſeve- 
rally to the meridian, and count the diſtance between them in degrees; which, reduced into 
miles, will give the anſwer. But if the given places lie in different Iatitudes, add the two 
latitudes together, and the ſum is the diſtance in degrees, which reduce into miles, If two 
places lie under the ſame parallel of longitude, bring them ſeverally to the meridian, and 
'obſerve where their meridians interſe& the equator, or the diſtance between thoſe interſec- 
tions is equal to the diſtance in degrees, between the different places upon their proper pa- 
rallels, which varies according to the latitude, as has been obſerved before. But if two places 
have different meridians and different parallels, bring one of them to the brazen meridian, 
and fix the quadrant of altitude over that place; then 3 edge of the quadrant to 


&e other place, and obſerve the number of degrees intercepted between them; which, reduced 
into miles; will give the anſwer as before. 


| OE. PROBLEM XI. | | 
To find the duration of twilight at the north pole, and likewiſe how long night 
continues there, after twilight or refraction totally ens. 

FR 4259 6.9 > 56k 4 2318 "A 4 i on EXAMPLE. 'Y gi vt - yo 0 66h 3 45 3 

Given the north pole. Bring the north pole to the zenith; that is, let the equator be in 
the horizon; turn the globe till the firſt degree of Libra, or ſun- ſet, falls directly under 18 
degrees of the meridian, in ſouth declination, which will be in 20 minutes of Scorpio, 
the ſun's place on the fath of November, or the day when twilight ends: then turn the 
Sbbe>till ſome other point of ithe ecliptic meets the ſame degree of ſouth declination, which 
will be 10 degrees of Aquarius, the ſun's place for January the 29th; till which time it will 
be total darkneſs, under the north pole; from this time twilight begins again, and continues 
till the ſun enters Aries, March 21; when a day of fix months commences at the pole. 
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HE A . E 3 
160.4641! PROBLEMS,. ON THE CELESTIAL GLOBE. _, 
l cines 4d) 11 ba ls 9516: BRAOBLEM dar 2 ood nid eb 
01 To find the ſun's right aſcenſion, the day of the month being given. 
. EXAMPLE. $1.34 4 : + 10 389 12: 180. en- nei e 


Gives October 1. Bring the ſun's/ place to the meridian, and the degree on the equi- 
noctial which is cut, by the meridian is the right aſcenſion required, which appears to be 188 
degrees, reckoning from the firſt point of Artes. e Fan orompdhe wuey 

did TIO VIS & 
| PROBLEM II. 
Ao find the ſun's declination, the day of the month being given. 
02 Oh 5 3 5 2 "OP 5 16 f ' EXAMPLE; it 2 | Al 23 Ai e e 1 
* Glven November 1. Find the ſun's place in the ecliptic, and bring it to the meridian; 
chen obſerve wuat degree of the meridian the ſun's place lies under, which appears to be 15 
degrees ſouth. 9 | 


PROBLEM 
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© „ eee * 
To find the day of the month, the ſun's declination being eden. 


EXAMPLE, 
Given 15 degrees ſouth, for the ſun's declination from Libra. Obſerve the given degree 


on the meridian; turn the globe till ſome point of the ecliptic from Libra correſponds with 


it, which will be at 9 degrees of Scorpio; png by fooking on the horizon, the day of the 
month will appear to be November 1. 


PROBLEM IV. 


T 0 find the fa 8. oblique aſcenſion and deſcenſion, | the latitude of a place and 
| - Gay; of he month being ven. 12:05 71 


Ex 1 5 l + O18 ANNIE 
XAMPLE. 


7 


Given L#hdvi: in latitude 51 degrees 32 minutes north, September as. 122 the 
globe to the given latitude; find the ſun's place, and bring it to touch the eaſtern verge of the 
horizon, and the degree of the equator cut by the horizon, viz. 185 degrees, is the oblique 
aſcenſion required: then bring the ſun's place to touch the weſtern verge of the horizon, and 
the degree of the N cut by it, viz. 180 degrees, is the oblique W required. 


PROBLEM 'W; 


To find the ſun's aſcenſional difference, or how much he riſes or ſets beſides or 
after ſix, the latitude of a place and the my of the month being given. 


EXAMPLE, 


Given London, in latitude 5x degrees 32 minutes north, 13 28. Find the ſun's 
right. aſcenſion by Problem I. and his oblique aſcenſion by Problem IV. then ſubtract the 
& 70 from the greater, which, gives the aſcenſional difference; this being reduced, into miles, 
and divided by 15, the number of degrees of the equator that paſs the meridian of any place. 
in an hour, will give the anſwer in time that the ſun riſes or ſets before or after 6 o'clock. 


PRO B LE M "FT. 
To find the ſun's „ the latitude and day of the month being given. 
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EXAMPLE. 


Given London, in latitude 51 degrees 32 minutes north, September 28. 9 3 "ol 
globe to the given latitude; find the ſun's place in the ecliptic, and bring it to the caſtern. . 
verge of the horizon, which ſhews his riſing; then obſerve how many degrees the ſun is 
from the eaſt point, for that is his amplitude at riſing on the given day, and is about 4 de- 
grees towards the ſouth: then bring the ſun's place to the weſtern verge of the horizon, and 
obſerve how many degrees the ſun is from the weſt _ for r! is his r apes rag at ſet- _ 
ting; namely, about 4 degrees towards the ſouth. e fe i een bans” 


P ROBLEM VII. | 
To find the ſun's azimuth, the latitude, day of the month, and ours being Mare 


EXAMPLE. |: iS 


Given 9 in ee 5r 8 32 minutes north, 1 22, at 9 A. M. Flevite! 
the 14 to the 1 latitude; fix the quadrant of altitude in the ent; find the ſun's 


- = +4 A. i n 1 
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ff 


place in the ecli tic, and bring it to the meridian; ſet the index to noon; turn the globe 
till the index points to the given hour; brin 5 the edge of the quadrant to touch the ſun's 
place; and obſerve the diftance between the ſouth 2. and the quadrant, which will appear 
to be about 66 degrees eaſt, the azimuth at the given time. 


RY 15.1» PROBLEM VIIL | 
64 find thi Wit of the day, + th latitude, day of the month, and ſun's azimuth, 


. being given. 


EXAMPLE. 


1 London, in latitude 51 degrees 32 minutes north, July 22, the ſun's. azimuth 
thing 66 degrees eaſt. Elevate the globe to the given latitude; find the ſun's place in the 
ecliptic, and bring it to the meridian; ſet the index at noon; fix the quadrant of altitude in 
the zenith, and move it's edge to the given azimuth; then move the ol. till the ſun's 
ye touches the I of the quadrant, when the index will point to 94 the hour n 


PROBLEM IX. 
To had the declination of any given ſtar. 


EXAMPLE. 


Given Deneb Alaſed, the bright ſtar in the Lion's Tail. Bring it to the meridian, and 
obſerve it's diſtance from the equinoctial, which is about 16 degrees north, the declination 


required. 15 
PROBLEM X. 52 
To find the right aſcenſion of any given far. 


EXAMPLE. 15 


Given Cor Leonis, or the Lion's Heart. Bring the given ſtar to the meridian, and obſerve 
what degree of the equinoRial is cut by it, reckoning from the firſt * of Aries, which 
| appears to be gh degrees 30 minutes, the right afcenſion required. 


PROBLEM - - Wh 
To find the longitude and latitude of any Nane ſtar. 


EXAMPLE. 


Given Altayr, i in Aquila, on the north of the ecliptic. Raiſe the north KP to 65 degrees 
30 minutes, bring the ſolſtitial colure to the meridian; fix the quadrant of altitude in the 
zenith, extend it to the given ſtar, and it's latitude will de found to be 30 degrees north: then 
obſerve where the n cuts b the echi ptic, which will be in 1798 1 from We the 


Jonghtude Rey 
"PROBLEM XII. 


To find the time when a ſtar culminates, or comes to 3 meridian, | it's ; right 
aſcenſion and the day of the month _—_ given. 


EXAMPLE. 

Given Caftor, it's right aſcenſion being 109 degrees, May 27. Find the fun's right 
aſcenſion, and bring it to the meridian : ſet the index at noon; then bring the ſtar's right 
aſcenſion: to the meridian, and the index will paint to the time of it's. cu/minating, viz. 
2 hours 45 minutes P. M. e 
3 R OB LE M 


IN rROH²Hlu e 1 


/ T Tb 
+ ag ay e ſtar on the celeſtial bes" it's right aſcenſion and de- 
clination being given. * aan ie nth; 
EXAMPLE. 1 


Given a certain ſtar, whoſe right aſcenſion is 75 degrees 30. minutes, and it's declimation 
9 degrees ſouth. Bring Ti. degrees 30 minutes on the equinoctial to the meridian, and di- 
realy under g degrees ſouth will appear Regel, in Orion, the ſtar required. 1 


PROBLEM XIV. 1 


To o find the Na aſcenſion ane deſcrnfion of any particular ber, che Mtl. 
. of the pines and t the ſtar bring Bey: HUE, 9 Wo 


2 n 8 "pt n 
Fe woo 0 RY its bu! bh 551450 rig! 5 
Given — in 8 ad 1 in latitude 51 N a ak dit; \ ReAify- 
the globe to the given latitude; bring the given ftar to the eaſtern verge of the horizon, and 
obſerve what degree of the equinoctial is cut by the horizon, for that is it's oblique aſcen- 


ſion, viz. 81 degrees 30 minutes: then bring the given ſtar to the weſtern verge of the hori- 
zon, and obſerve what degree of the equinoctal is cut by it, for that is the oblique deſcen- 


ſion, viz. 74 degrees. 
PROBLEM XV. 


To find the time of a ſtar's | riſing, ſetting, and duration above the horizons, 
the ftar's name, latitude of the place, and day of che aach being einn. a 


| EXAMPLE. ” 

Given: Vindemiatrie, in vn ; and London, in latitude 51 l 32 minutes, June 4. 
Elevate the globe to the given la atitude; bring the ſun's place to the meridian; ſet the inde - 
to noon; turn the globe till the given ſtar touches the eaſtern verge of the horizon, when 
the index will point to rather more than 3 hours 4minutes P. M. brin the ſtar to the weſt- 
ern verge of the horizon, and the index will ſhew'it's-time: of ſetting, which ie hours A. M. 


the time between it's riſing and ſetting being counted, pong to — rotation of the index, 
will ſhew it's duration above the horizon. 


PROBLEM: XVI. 


To ng at FOR 28 thatwill culminate, ſouth, or.be on the Hg pins noon - 
2 5'4; 500 mignight; the Gay of the month bang ans, d eee et 


. 


1 


Given 88 I. Bring the ſun's. has to nn for the indeis's to noon; ow. 
obſerve what ſtars lie under the meridian, for ſuch are ſouth at noon: turn the globe tin the 
index points to 1 then abferve what fars lie under the meridian, for ke are 


ſouth at midnight. 
PROBLEM XVII 
To find N of two given ſtars een andi nus. 


EXAMPLE. © me 
Given Deneb Alaſed, i in Leo; and the ſtar marked r, in Viſa Major; 1 ; both Nate the 158 5 
meridian.  'Bring the given ſtars to the meridian, and obſerve their declinations; the diffe- 
rence between which i is > the diſtance required, viz. 39 degrees. If the * ſtars lie * 
15 t © 
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the ſame parallel, or in an oblique ſituation, raiſe them above the bots, and bring one of 
them to the meridian; fix the quadrant of altitude over it, and extend it to the other ſtar, 
umb the mamber'of degrees on the | emma he of the © Funders, eee between 
them, will ſhew the diſtance. 


PROBLEM. XVI 


T6 intl the hour of Fragen the latitude of a place, Ar of the month, and 
n dhe altitude of any ſtar, being given. n e 


EXAMPLE. : 


Given London, in latitude 51 -degrees 5 minutes Kurd, December 28; and Deneb 
Alaſed Rr zaltitude 40 minutes eaſt. Elevate the globe to the given latitude; fix the 
quadrant of altitude in the zenith; bring the ſun's Ne to the meridian; ſet the- index to 
noon; move the globe and quadrat together, till the centre of the ſtar meets the quadrant | 
in the given degree of it's altitude; then Went an Hour aasee to my the __ ere is 


2 hours A. . n eee > alanine! ti Ss bees kr * 


1 i OO | 
"OW find the azimuth of any ſtar; the latitude of the place, with the tay and 
baut, being Wenn. 3 
EXAM I.. 

Given London, in Jatitude 51. —— 32 minutes north, July 1, at 2 P. M. and. Arctu- 
rus, in Bootes. Rectify the globe] to the' given Tatitude; 'bring the ſan's place to the meri- 
dian;"ſet'the index to noon; the quadrant of altitude in the zenith; turn the globe till 
the index points to the given hour: find Arcturus on the eaſtern ſide of the meridian, and 
lay the quadrant of altitude exactly over it; obſerve Oey * it Fay the horizon, dcn is in 


* { 


3] IRE north eaſt by caft, the azimuth required. 1288927734 „St ot 540 ad; W. 
| Tr 01 45, 0 SO 43% 3 IC pi. 211 72 F . $39 Py 
$3 | 3 ara 1 | 4 PROBLEM — 5 Jin O05 ice | | 
ro fd the hour of Gi niglity \the-latitude of a ns day of the month, and 
a 12 © azimuth of any particular ſtar, being given. e 
EXAMPLE. _ 5 


L * in latitude 51 de egrees "32 mme 2 July 1, and e Arctu- 

rees north eaſt by eaſt. Rectify the globe for the 85 latitude; bring the ſun' * 

lech "i meridian; ſct the index to noon; fix the quidrant of altitude inthe” Ri 5 Mf Yay 
It to the given degree of azimuth, and move the be lil the ar touches it's graduated 
edge; then obſerve the hour the index points to, which is about ꝙ P. M. the time required. 


1 rey 29 e's 9131 J 110 1 124 NRW 1739110 
* + 5 PROBLEM XXI. X 3411 1 2246100 — 121 R 2 2 _—_ 3 
To find — ars which never ſet, as well as thoſe which Ter In, ima siven 
latitude. g trait J n 
EXAMPLE. 14907 


Given London, in latitude 51 degrees een north. Rectif⸗ e the given 
latitude; turn it round it's axis, and obſerve what ſtars towards the north pole do not fink 
beneath the horizon, for ſuch never ſet in that latitude, and are from thence called. ſtars of 


r f turn Le globe again quite. rg on. It, 'S axis, and i un n tirning) look under 


the 
„22 121 ” vl? 09 i4) ; 41 vol 18410 3 fr 20 Adio 442 52 n 
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the horizon, and. obſerve what ſtars towards the ſouth pole never appear above che horizon, 
for ſuch never riſe in the given latitude, and are from thence called ſtars of perpetual occul; 
PROBLEM XXII 


To ſet the globe in ſuch a manner as to repreſent the face of the ſtars above the 
horizon; the latitude of a place, with the day and hour, being given. 
ns ' EXAMPLE. | 
Given London, in latitude 51 degrees 32 minutes north, November i, at noon. Set the globe 
due north and ſouth, allowing for the variation; elevate it to the given latitude; bring the 
| ſun's place to the meridian, and ſet the index to noon: thus you have a natural repreſentation 
of the ſtars, if they could be ſeen at that time. If you deſire to ſee the ſtars that are above 
the horizon at any other hour, turn the globe till the index points to the given hour, and ob- 
ſerve What ſtars are then above the horizon, ſome of which will be always riſing, ſetting, or 
culminating, as may be evidently ſeen by turning the globe till the ide points to a later 
hour than it ſtood at before. 777777 


PROBLEM XXIII. 


To find all thoſe ſtars that riſe and ſet coſmically, or with the ſun; the latitude 
ol a place and day of the month being given. 


Given London, in latitude 51 degrees 32 minutes north, November 1. Rectify the globe 
for the given latitude; bri "g the ſun's place to the eaſtern verge of the horizon, and obſerve 


what ſtars are cut bythe ſaid horizon, for thoſe ſtars riſe coſmically; -then obſerve what ſtars 
are cut by the weſtern'verge of the horizon, for ſuch ſet eoſmically, :p 


PROBLEM XXIV. 


To find all thoſe ſtars that riſe and ſet achronically, or when the ſun ſets; the 
Iatitude of a place and the day of the month being given. 
5 EXAMPLE. | 33 

Given London in latitude 51 degrees 32 minutes north, November 1. Rectify the globe 
for the given latitude; bring the ſun's place to the weſtern verge of the horizon, and obſerve 
What ſtars are cut by e bona horizon, for ſuch riſe achronically: then obſerve what ſtars 
are cut by the weſtern horizon, for ſuch ſet achronically/. oo oo 


PROBLEM XXV. 


To find all thoſe ſtars that riſe and ſet heliacally, or a little before ſun-riſing, or 
after ſun- ſetting; the latitude of a place and the day of the month being given. 
3 EXAMPLE. . 
Given London, in latitude 51 degrees 32 minutes north, November 1. Rectify the globe 
to the-given-latitude; bring the ſun's place to the eaftern verge of the horizon, and fix the 
quadrant. of: altitude in the zenith, and obſerve what ſtars of the firſt magnitude are 13 
degrees above the horizon, and what ſtars of the ſecond magnitude are 14 degrees above he 
horizon, &c. for ſuch are ſaid to riſe heliacally: then bring the ſun's place to the weſtern 
ſide of the horizon, and turning the quadrant weſtward, oblerve what ſtats of the firſt — 
0 e nn 
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nitude are 13 degrees above the horizon, and what ln of the ſecond m 
© dyvegrees above the horizon, We, for:ſuch ſet heliacally. 


PROBLEM 'XXV1. 


To find the moon's rifing, - ſouthing, and ſetting; the latitude of a place, ly 
ol the month, and moon's place in the eeliptic, being given. ' 


"EXAMPLE. 


Given London, i in latitude 51 degrees 32 minutes north, June 1; ; the moon 8 place 17d rees 
in Aquarius. Elevate the globe to the given latitude; bring the ſun' s place to the 7 degrees 
ſet tne index to noon; bring the. moon's place to the eaſtern verge of the horizon, and the 
index will point to 10 minutes A.M. the time of her riſing; bring it to the meridian, and 
the index will. point to 4 hours 35 minutes A. M. the time of her ſouthing; then bring it to 

A the weſtern verge of the horizon,,and the index will ſhew the time of der, i. N VIZ, 1 
9 hours 30 minutes A. M. £6 me 
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wy LOA of adn bonn ar as GLOBES. engel af nile 
rer find ding 2 Sr Latitude by the 805. 
1 9 PROBLEM | 
"To find the ſhip $ 1 0 the ſun 8 declination and amplitude . given. 
EXAM DLE. 


een the ſun's deelination 15 degrees weſt, and amplitude 20 degrees northward. Eletate 
a pole to the complement of altitude; bring. the firſt-point of Aries to the meridian; ; fix the 
quadrant of altitude in the zenith; mark the degrees of the ſun's declination upon it; then 
move the quadrant till that mark cuts the equator, Wwe will be in the degree of latitude 


required. 
'P RO BL KE N Ar. 
To find the ſhip $ latitude; the ſun” $. meridional altirude and declination * | 
| ien. 
e651 2f tl 9428 | EXAMFLE. in £3 99241014361 fa}; ODIN? 1 9 5 


1 "1: Gian dhedun'aimamidions} altitude 38 degrees, and the deelinstion norih 19. degrees 30 
eee Obſerve the degtees of declination, on the meridian; mov it till is is 58 
above the horizon, on the ſouth ſide; then obſerue on the oppaſite ſide of the horizon how 
many degrees the pole is elevated, which is equal to the latitude required; or (more con- 
-ciſely) the degree of the meridian. cut. hy the — on the ſouth fide is equal to the com- 
plement of the latitude. 
PROBLEM 


INTRODUCTION: * 


ds rn. 0 I 
PROBLEM III. 


To find the ſhip's latitude; the fun's declination and Altitude due eaſt or weft 
. being given. 
| 3 . train. 

Given the ſun's declination 20 degrees north; altitude 22 degrees 30 minutes due eaſt. 
Elevate the north pole to the complement of the ſun's altitude, viz. 65 degrees 30 minutes: 
fix the quadrant of altitude in the zenith; bring the firſt point of Aries to the meridian, 
reckon upwards on the quadrant the ſun's declination, and bring the point where the reckon= 
ing ends to the equinoctial, and where it cuts the equinoctial will be the complement of 
latitude required. | VVL 


4 


05 PROBLEM IV. 1 
To find the ſhip's latitude; the ſun's declination, and time when he is due eaſt 
B or weſt, being given. | 
i EXAMPLE. „ det} A ks 
Given the ſun's declination 20 degrees north, and due eaſt at 8 A. M. Elevate the pole 
to the ſun's deelination: fix the quadrant of altitude in the zenith, reduce the time from 6 
into degrees, which is equal to 30 degrees; reckon thoſe degrees upon the horizon from 
the eaſt towards the ſouth; bring the quadrant of altitude to that point, and the degree of 
the equinoctial cut by it will be the complement of the latitude required. | 


PY * 83 
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PROBLEM V. 


To find the ſhip's latitude; the ſun's amplitude and aſcenſional difference 
„» ͤo % Ce 
| F 7 cont? iooviy erp Hin ys 
Given the ſun's amplitude 20 degrees ſouthward from the eaſt, and aſcenſional difference 
16 degrees. Elevate the pole to the aſcenſional difference; fix the quadrant of altitude in 
the zenith; bring the firſt point of Aries to the meridian; obſerve the complement of the 
given altitude upon the quadrant, and bring the point to the equinoctial; which will. cut it 
in the degree of the ſun's declination nearly; and where the quadrant cuts the horizon will 
ſhew the elevation of the pole or the latitude requir eee. 


1 $ 
28 . 
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For finding the Ship's Latitude by the Stars. 


8 PROBLEM VI. 
To find the ſhip's latitude; the meridian altitude of any known ſtar being given. 
4 | EXAMPLE. 

Given Capella, it's meridian altitude 74 degrees 15 minutes. Compute the given altitude 
towards the ſouth ſide of the horizon, from the given ſtar; and bring the point where it ends, 


to the ſouth part of the horizon; then obſerve on the north ſide how many degrees the north: 
pole is elevated, which will ſnew the latitude required. : 
| 8820 PROBLEM 


„ neee 


T 0 find the e's] latitude; ; N ſtar Ker given « en the meridian, and ano- 


ther juſt riſing, | 
EXAMPLE. « 
Given Caſtor on the meridian and Cor Hydræ juſt ha ng che ſtar on the meri- 
dian to the meridian of the globe; move the — till Cor 12 by juſt appearing above 


the horizon; then 2 "_— rte en the FT is elevated, which wil be to the lati- 
tude Sine 27500 15 | 


CS LORE, - PROBLEM- vin 


To — = * s latitude; the day of the month, and hour of che night, * 
a ſtar 1 Is riſing or ſetting, being given. 8 


EXAMPLE. 

Gem ArQurus "ing at 4 hours 34 minutes A. M. O&ober 21. ReQify the 6 globes © ſo 
as to repreſent the face of the ſtars for the given time; then move the meridian with the 
globe, till the ſtar obſerved comes — Pen eaſt or welt ſide of the horizon; obſerve where 
ha en in te wang ye i am rde N which "Oy be in hs latitude Tye. 
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ee ee e eee - PROBLEM IX 0 
To find the tip! 8 kde, che declinstida and alia being given. Uh 


. Given Arturus, d e 20 N it's azim uth 35 degrees north-eaſt by eaſt, Elevate 
| the pole to the given azimuth; fix the quadrant of altitude in the zenith, obſerve the ſtar's 
| declination upon it; bring the firſt point of Aries to the meridian; turn the quadrant of al- 

Ante till — mee declination RI: with 110%. rome which will be in the latitude 


JJJCJJVCVVVVVVVV Wo = tf 'T Sor, 
| To find the @ tip! J intrude, the altitude and azimuth of 2 tar bein WOK: | 


© EXAMPLE. 


inn A a 14 Jags 30 minutes, "_ en ſouth Cady Tlevite 
the pole to the altitude of the ſtar; fix the quadrant of altitude in the zenith: bring it to the 
given azimuth of the ftar; turn the globe till Procyon coincides with the graduated edge of 


the n which will be in the latitude e E 
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Geographical and Aftronomical Paradoxes. 


3 | PARADOX 1. 
T HERE is a certain place on the globe, of conſiderable northern latitude, that has both 
1 the greateſt and the leaſt degree of longitude. ee eee | 


PARADOX I. | 
There are two particular places on the globe of the earth, in which there is only one day 


and one night, during the ſpace of an entire year, 


PARADOX III. 


There are two particular places on the globe of the earth, where it is neither day nor night 
twice a year, for the ſpace of fifty-three days, . ee, 


31% 


There are three very remarkable places on the continent of Europe, lying under three dif- 


0 PARADOX v. 
Tbere are three very remarkable places on the continent of Europe, differing both in 
longitude and latitude, which yet all lie under the ſame meridian. ba 


PARADOX vl. 
There are various places in the Iſlands of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, where the gnomon of a 
certain kind of ſun-dial will caft no ſhadow at ſeveral ſeaſons of the year, and yet the exact 
time of the day may be known thereby, . 


| PARADOX VII. 
There is a particular place on the globe of the earth, where the winds, though veering 
round the different points of the compaſs, always blow from the ſouth. ' 


PARADOX VIII. | 5 

There is a remarkable river in the county of Oxford, over which is a bridge of ſuch 
breadth, that 5000 men abreaſt may paſs along upon the ſame without crouding one ano- 
ther in the leaſt. | / : e | 


* 


© PARADOX IX, 
There are ſeveral places of the earth diſtant from one another 500 miles and upwards, - 
and yet neither of thern hath latitude or longitude. 8 


PARADOX x. 
There are three different places on the continent of Europe, equi-diſtant from one ano- 


ther 1000 miles; and yet there is a fourth place ſo ſituate in regard to the three —_— 
p that. 
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that a man may travel on foot from it to any of them ina natural day, without the ſmalleſt 
fatigue. 77 | | 
5 PARADOX XI. | 
There are two diſtin places on the globe of the earth, ſo ſituated in reſpe& to one ano- 
ther, that though the firſt lies due eaſt from the ſecond, the ſecond is not due weſt from the 
PARADOX XII. 


© There is a certain iſland on the continent of Europe which contains ſeveral houſes, and 
yet it frequently alters it's longitude and latitude. 


9 — PE. | PARADOX XIII. | 
There is a certain ifland lying in the Britiſh Channel, which nevertheleſs is farther from 
France than England is. 
PARADOX XIV. 


There are twelve places in England which are equi-diftant from one another, and yet itis. 
impoſſible to bring any more than two of them into a right line. RES 


„„ PAR SHOT BY. i 
There is a certain tract of land on the terraqueous globe exactly two miles long, on which 


if a man travel, he will 7 the firſt mile due north, and the ſecond due ſouth, without alter- 
ing his courſe in the lea 


PARADOX XVI. 


There is a particular place on the globe ſo ſituated, that if twelve men ſet out on twelve 
different meridians, they muſt all trave] due north. 


1 0 PARADOX XVII. 3 
There are ten different places, all lying under the ſame meridian, exactly one mile apart, 
and yet their ſituation 1s ſuch, that it is impoſſible for them all to be equi- diſtant. 8 


PARADOX XVIII. 


- 'Fhere is a certain ſtructure in the county of Middleſex, which is ſituated in ſuch a parti- 
cular manner, than when a man has travelled. thirty, forty, or fifty miles,.regularly, he will 
neither be nearer to it, nor farther from it, than when. he firſt ſet out. 


PARADOX XIX. 


| There are ſeveral places on the ſurface of the terraqueous globe, at which, if two men 


ſhould chance to meet, one would ſtand upright on. the ſoals of the other's feet, and yet nei- 
ther of them would change their natural poſture. 


| PARADOX .XX. 

There is a certain iſland in the Archipelago, upon which, if two children are born at the 
ſame inſtant, and, living together for ſeveral years, ſhould both expire on the ſame day, the. 
life of the one would ſurpaſs the life of the other by ſeveral months. | 


PARADOX 


INTRODUC'TION. nx 


PARADOX XXI. 


There are two remarkable places in Europe, lying under the ſame meridian, and at a ſmatl 
diſtance from one another, and yet their reſpective inhabitants, in reckoning their time, dif- 
fer one entire day every week. | 


| PARADOX XXII. | 

There is a place on the terraqueous globe, the air of which contains ſuch a pernicious 
quality, that it is abſolutely impoſſible for two of the moſt ſincere friends to continue in the 
ſame place, in mutual affection, for the ſpace of one minute. | 


PARADOX XXIII. 8 


There is a certain iſland in the Northern Ocean, whoſe inhabitants ſee the body of the 
ſun every morning before he riſes, and likewiſe every evening after he ſets. 


; PARADOX XXIV. gle Eo 
There is a certain iſland in the Indian Ocean, to the inhabitants of which the orb of the 
moon appears to be moſt illumined when ſhe is in reality leaſt, and to be leaſt illumined when 

ſhe is really moſt ſo. | . 


PARADOX XXV. 


There is a certain place in the kingdom of Great Britain, where, if ſeveral of the moſt 
eminent aſtronomers were to obſerve with preciſion the celeſtial bodies, at the very ſame 
inſtant, their phaſes and aſpects would be really different to each of them. | 


PARADOX  XXVE. © 
There is a newly-diſcovered iſland in the South Sea, the inhabitants of which are of ſucks 


a peculiar nature, that they are not ſubject to the ſenſations of hunger or thirſt, cold or heat, 
or any other affection or paſſion incident to our race. 9 


PARADOX XXVII. a - 

There is a certain iſſand in the Pacific Ocean, many of whoſe inhabitants are ſuch ſavage 

cannibals, that they not only feed on human fleſh, but actually eat themſelves, and yet feel 
no INCONVENIENCE. | | 3 AT 


PARADOX XxVvit © 


There is a certain great circle on the ſurface of the terraqueous globe, on which if a man 
travels his head will abſolutely go faſter than his feet,, and yet both will retain their natural 


poſture. | 


4 , 


PARADOX XXIX | 


There is a certain city in Scotland, the buildings of which are lofty and ſtrong, and' yet 
the walls of thoſe buildings are not parallel to one another, nor perpendicular to the plane 
on. which they are raiſed. = 


PALADOR' xxx: ©; is firs 
There is a particular ſpot of land within the liberty of the City of London, which is not 
above fifteen feet over either way, and yet a horſe may travel upon it thirty miles 2 


a 1nTRDDUCTION. 


fides which, ſuch is the remrakable poſition of this piece « of land, that the hotſes herr · lg will 
go s mile farther a day than his of legs. 5 


PARADOX xxxl. 


There is a certain village in the north of England, gſituated in a very low valley, to the 
inhabitants of which the ſun i is nearer wy noon by | miles than when he either riſes 
or ſets. | KE 
n ene ee ener A 

There are a certain people living on the banks of a newly-diſcovered river in Afics, os. 


though they retain the ſame poſture in walking a as Europeans, frequently appear to them as 7 
hay _—_y on their heads. 


_ 2 PARADOX xxxut. 


There i is a remarkable place in the ſouthern hemiſ phere, from the meridian of which the 
ſun does not remove for ſeveral days at a certain ſeaſon of the year. 


wo 900 a 2D EEADOT XNEEY: 


R are ſeveral places on the ſurface of the globe, where the fan, Get and planets, 
actually riſe and ſet, OY to their bes aa e but the fixed ſtars do neither. 


There is. A mas on the globe, ho the ſun and moon, at their full u my both 
happen t to riſe at the me time, and on'ths {ame point pf the compaſs. 


* RAD OX XXXVI. 

remarkable the globe, where all the anets, notwithſtandis 
abe and ; hex ays hear be, d he pon e pink f the com 5 

= tigns and plpetts, alway POW. ROE AAAS PNG APY i P 


PARADOX XXXVIIL 


There is a certain place in en nty of Kent, where the ſtars are viſible at noon-da "4 
n dae . RD 8 * 1 


„ 


VV | 
Pla are ſeveral places on the globe of the earth, where the ſun comes twice to the ſame 
of the 3 both in the forenaan and afternoon. | 


* — 


> 49 eee | 
"There i is a certain iſland within the torrid zone, in which, on ſeveral days of W. year, the 


ſun is due north to one part of the inhabitants, and due fourth to the other; at the ſame hour 
and minute. | | 


g 99 d 1 Cat! ' PARADOX 1 . 6 
- Phere's 4 an inandi in the Pacibe Ocean ſo ſtrangely ſituated, that if a ſhip Gans a Rub 


ſets ſail for it, it is poſſible for two perſons to-be paſſengers in it during the ſame voyage, and 
yet one Ld them wu * "us n * than the 
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SECT. VII. 


THE CONSTRUCTION. AND USE OF MAPS.” 


A Map is the repreſentation of the earth, or a particular part thereof, on a plane ſurface; 
1 and, as it is impoſlibls to delineate every part of a ſpherical ſurface upon a plane, init's 
dus proportions, without particular diſtortions or contractions, ſo every map on which a 
ſuperficies of the earth is repreſented, will be diſtorted in ſome parts, and contracted in others; 
and although every part, when accurately meaſured, will exactly agree with the globe, the 
appearance of the whole will notwithſtanding be different, and even the ſame parts af the 
earth will exhibit a different figure as different methods of projection are employed. 
| Thoſe maps which repreſent a plan of the whole ſurface of the terraqueous globe, are called . 
general maps; but thoſe which repreſent only a ſection, or a part of it, are called particular 
ones: theſe. are again divided into Maag ical or land maps, and hydrographical ar ſea 
maps or (as they are more properly called) charts. The two principal methods uſed in de- 
lineating maps are the orthographic and the ſtereographic: the former of which ſuppoſes the 
eye placed at an infinite diſtance; and the latter, in the pole or centre of the plane of projec- 
tion, To form the orthographic projection, it — to conceive the eye placed at an 
immenſe diſtance from the globe, and at the ſame time a plane paſſing through the centre 
of the globe to ſtand at right angles to the line which connects the centres of the globe and 
eye; then, if from any point in the circumference-of any circle defcribed upon the ſurface 
of the globe, a right line be imagined to fall perpendicular on the given plane, and this 
line be carried round the circumference of the given circle, conſtantly perpendicular to the 
plane, and parallel to itſelf, it will deſcribe on the cutting plane an'orthographic repreſenta» 
tion of that circle; and if, after the ſame manner, rays infinitely extended be mage to flow 
from the eye to the circumference of every cixcle deſcribed upon the globe, and thoſe rays 
be carried about the circumference of each reſpective circle, till they return to the place from 
whence they began to move, they will delineate on the given plane a true orthographic 


o 


, is the primary 
the 


. 


they are delineated on the artificial globe; but the parts about the middle of the hemiſphere 
thus projected muſt of neceſſity be contracted, ſo as to be a little diſproportionable in their 
magnitude to the extreme or outermoſt parts. Theſe projections admit of three varieties, „ 
Inaquatorns), meandional; and hbarin est. om eto: 2. 
Ila the equatorial projection, the eye is ſuppoſed. to be placed in one of the poles oſ the 
earth, and from thence to bave a full view of the concave hemiſphere, with all it's circles; - 
hence, in a map conſtructed by this method, all the meridians will be ſtraight lines, and tn 
Par allels entire circles, having one of the poles for their common centtde. 3” FR. 

In a meridional projection, the eye of the obſerver is ſuppoſed: to be placed in ſome, ost 
of the equator, and from thence to take a view of the oppolite concave hemiſphere; * . 


n 1WTRODUCTION, 


tis projection, all the meridians will be curve lines, except the middle one, which will be s 
ſtraight line; one of the poles will be exactly at the top of the map, and the other at the bot- 
tom; and the contraction of all the parallels from the equator to either pole will be ex- 
hibited in their.true proportions. JJ | 

In a horizontal projection, the eye of the obſerver is ſuppoſed to be placed in the antipodes 

of the place upon the horizon of which the projection is made, and from thence to view 

| the oppoſite concave hemiſphere; hence it is evident, that in this projection there will be an 
? endlefs variety, as the particular place given will always be in the centre of the map, and all. 
the meridians and parallels, -excepting the meridian of the place, will be curve lines. Fhe 
principal convenience of the horizontal projection is, that as the place upon the horizon of 
which the projection is made is always in the centre of the map, the bearing of any other place 

from it may be exactly known, e ONS | WOE 

A particular map, or a repreſentation of a ſection of a hemiſphere, is uſually projected 
on the plane of the (meridian; and if any particular ſeQion to be delineated lies near the 
equator, the meridians and parallels may be repreſented by equi-diſtant and parallel right 
lines; but if it lies at a conſiderable diſtance from the equator, the meridians ſhould converge 
a little towards the neareſt pole, or if the map be a quarter of the globe, the meridians may 
be converging right lines, and the parallels curve lines. N 
In provincial, or other ſmall maps, however, in whatever part of the earth the ſection to 
be repreſented is ſituated, the meridians and parallels muſt be equi-diſtant and parallel right 
lines, drawn through every degree or minute of the longitude and latitude, according to the 
intended ſcale. Ros Font e e e 
But, beſides theſe different projections, which are properly applicable to land, there is ano- 
ther commonly uſed in the conſtruction of ſea- charts, called Mercator's Projection, which 
depends on the method of applying the globe of the earth to a plane, on the following 

WWW e 
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"Conceive a rectangular plane to be rolled about a globe, till the edges of the plane meet 
and form a kind of concave cylinder, incloſing the globe and touching it's equator; then 
fuppoſe the ſurface of this globe to become inflated, from the equator towards the poles, pro- 

portionably in latitude as well as in longitude, until every part of it's ſurface meets that of 
the concave cylinder, and impreſſes thereon the lines that are to be delineated on the globular 
ſurface. The cylinder, or rectangular plane, being then unrolled, will repreſent a ſea- chart, 
'whoſe parts bear the ſame proportion, to one another, as the correſponding parts on the 
globe. Both the meridians and parallels of latitude will be ſtraight lines, every parallel 
of latitude will become equal to the equator, and the meridians will be lengthened as 
the parallels increaſe; hence the diſtances between the parallels of latitude will gradually 

become wider as they approach the poles, and will increaſe in proportion to the ſecants of 
their reſpective channels, Theſe ſecants are obtained by the addition of the diſtances of the 
| parallels from the equator; and the ſeveral diſtances, which are called meridional parts, being 
diſpoſed in a table, correſponding to the degrees and minutes in a quadrant, form a liſt of 
meridional parts; and theſe again being ſet off from the equator, and on the meridian both 
ways, towards the north and fouth, will ſhew the points through which the parallels of lati- 
tude muſt paſs. z {F.6d | CER TE 9. 
This projection is of infinite uſe in navigation, becauſe on it the rhumb-line, or track 
a ſhip deſcribes on the ſurface of the ocean in-failing on a ſingle courſe, is repreſented by a 
ſtraight line; which is different from any other method of projection, where the ſeveral de- 
grees of longitude and latitude are drawn in a true proportion to each other.” _ 
_ Having thus given an account of the various projections, we ſhall ſubjoin a few practical 
rules for the conſtruction of maps, according to the methods moſt uſually employed; but it 
is neceſſary to premiſe, that as the minutiæ of this art can only be attained by an adept in 
mathematical ſcience, we ſhall ſatisfy ourſelves with giving it's general outlines. 9% 
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INTRODUCTION. 


To eonfttuct a Map' of the World according to — ne- Pro- 
jection, on the Plane of the Merit | an, . {Rl Eble: 


oh Wo AK. 1 W * " 
C 1 kN. * 
3 - * 


| RULE I. + 1244809 


| Deſcribe the primitive 4546 upon the plane of which the ab Uw ietecb uche ma | 

a radius taken from the line of chords upon your ſcale, by opening'the compaſſes to fi 

This primitive circle will either repreſent the ID the ore yep or the horizon, ac cot 
ing to the projection intended. . 

n 


hl lg Abr f. I | . oy 

Through the centre of the primitive virele draw a right line to e ur . 
on each fide ſet off on the equator as many: diviſions as are neceſlary from the ſemi-tangents; 
and through theſe points, mn the two E let circles 92 e to repreſent the . 

N — 13 At 9B. 
n 1 1 RULE / UL, + Bay 

Set oc on the axis or "_ line 90, 9o; paſſing from thee Sante Sw thepoleathy >" 
number of diviſions as before, on the equinoctial: and, through theſe points 
on * circle, let other circles be drawn, to repreſaut che parallels of en 


UTE IV, e mes 

Draw the irg at the diſtance of 23 13 0 en, from the ms and the polar 
com at 1 degrees 30 minutes. | 
- REY 1.93%, RULE v. 4 

1 both the meridians and parallels be properly lid. 2 Fe on a K 0 of . : 
titude and longitude of places extract thoſe which are to be inſerted in the map, and make 
dots where the meridians and parallels of thoſe longitudes and latitudes interſect one ano» 

ther, which will be their true places on. the map. 1 


Ts conſtruct a General Stereographic Map, on the Plane of the Equator, 


RULE, 


Deſeribe the primitive circle, and upon it's. radius, beginning at the centre, ſet off IO, 20, 
30, &c. degrees, taken ſucceſſively from the line of ſemi-tangents on your ſcale, and through 
theſe % draw as many concentric circles to repreſent the parallels of latitude; and 
then, to repreſent the meridian lines, draw n lines from the centre to 1 


equi-diſtant from one another. ä een 


on n the Plane of the Meridian. 


To conſtruct a General — Ma * 


N ET] ? RULE, 
Deſcribe the Ra IE Grcke 28 before; from the line of Gaes ſet of the meridians 1 * 
all che parallels of latitude will de right lines, ale to tho SON: TO Ws Tp 


To conſtruct a General Orthographic 1822 on che Plane of the Equator. 


RULE, 
Proceed as before, and 8 off the diviſions upon the du for " para of Jatirude, 
-= the line of fines. | he 


% 
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1 - 'The-hcbimontal projeRion of map, being of a very complex nature, is improper to bs 
conſidered in any general work; but it is $5-H Money og a ion here Jelivire „with 1 
occaſional A to thieexplanatory * "tt render the general doctrine of maps ſufſi- 
ciently familiar. 
94 every map the north is conſidered as the w art, the ſouth as the bottom, the eaſt 
1 right-hand, and the weſt on the le rom the top to the bottom are drawn 
ians or lines of longitude, and from one ſide to another parallels of latitude. The ex- 
— of the meridians and parallels are marked with degrees of longitude and latitude, 
bel means of which, and the ſcale of miles uſual LET in 1 cornet L. the map, the ſitua- 
diſtances, and N. of places, ay be nl, e will en _— from the 


hin Longo are 5 
8 id 50 . : PROBLEM | 
10 FS} the diſtance between two given places on a map. 


If the given places be directly eaſt or weſt, or directly ſouth or north, from one another, 
; Weir diſtanee may be ſren by inſpection, on the parallels of latitude and longitude; but if they 

0 not bear from one another on the cardinal points, take their diſtance with a pair of com- 

paſſes, and apply it * of miles, or to the degrees of longitude and latidge on theedge 


1 
PROBLEM II. 


To find the latitude of any given place. 


Extend a thread over the given place, ſo as to interſect the ſame degree and i of la- 
tiube vn n ini, and on them vin be ſeen Ho latitude an 


e ee e e PROBLEM. m. 


To find the longitude of any given place. 


. Extend a thread over the given place, ſo as to interſe& the ſame degree and minute of te 
be of longitude, and ty them will be found the longitude — e 


7 0 <2 3074 PROBLEM. „ 


0 find the Aifferetice of longitude veel ewe: given 8 


| +: Buwad ® thread as before over each place, and ſubtract the degrees and minutes from one | 
other; ; the remainder will ſhew the differences, which may be reduced into time by teckon- 
ing 4 ſeconds of time for my minute of 6 and 14 minutes for 1 * or = 


Fee 
PROBLEM V. 


FE To find a ee place, it's latitude and longitude 8 given. 


Extend two threads, the one over the given longitude, and the other over the en lati- 
eude; and when the threads innere one another, the plage require will be found, : 


x: wh — 
8 @ 4 y 


Theſe ants are eall U applicable to bake maps, whoſe ahridians and 1 are e right 
lines; but in maps where theſe are expreſſed by curves, it is 2 to make a proportion- 


3 able allowance for then, 
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| It would be a vain and nete ble taſk to e 2 4 deſcription of a country 
. which, extending from the frozen wilds of Siberia to the glowing ſands of Indoſtan, com- 
| pred in a gradation from extreme cold to intenſe heat, all climates, all ſoils, and 
conſequently almoſt all kinds of productions; and ſtill lefs profitable or uſeful would be 
the labour of offering general accounts of the perſons, manners, dreſſes, tempers, or diſ- 
WE poſitions, of the inhabitants of ſuch remote and different countries. The Siberian, wrapped 
iin furs, {purſues the beaſt of the foreſt through inhoſpitable waſtes and barren mountains, 
vor traverſes in his ſledge immeaſurable tracts of ſnow, and purſues his courſe over the frozen 
. deſart, uninterrupted by hills, vallies, or rivers: the hardy Tartar, nurſed in arms, 
(ſcours the uncultivated plain, and in the rigours of a camp, and the viciſſitudes of War, 
eeiegns uncontrouled, and enjoys the bleſſings of freedom in ſcenes of ſavage ferocity. 
Baut as we advance towards the ſouthern regions, where the bounties of Nature have been 
ie beſtowed with a liberal hand, where the fertile earth repays the labourers toil with vaſt in- 
5 "creaſe, and where great part of the neceſſaries of life are ſupplied by natural productions, | 
Which court the happy native to © pluck and eat; the inhabitant partakes of the ſoil, and 
though poſſeſſed of faculties which might be employed advantageouſly in the moſt ivy 
1 ſeenes of life, yet as he is impelled by no wants to the employment of them; he ſinks into 
eeeffeminate indolence, and dedicates to the indulgence of his appetites, the nnn of his 
8 { and the purſuit of pleaſures, the nobleſt endowments of God. | | 
Vet, devoted as the ſouthern Aſiatics are to luxury and eaſe, and the n deem 
1 fulpended in L lethargy of indulgence, the imitative arts flourich, and . arrive at un- 
rivalled perfection in tlie conſtruction of ſuch are as are deſtined to W en 
the enervating pleaſures of ſenſe and fancy. * 
If our preſent plan would admit of ene kiſcufons, we ſhould he led to con- 
ſider how far that ſpirit of idleneſs and diffipation, that fondneſs for pomp, ſplendor, and 
. magnificence which have evidently marked the inhabitants of the warmer elimes of Aſia, * 
from the earlieſt periods of hiſtorical record, can be reconciled to that thirſt of glory, that 
| endurance of toil and hardſhip, and that perſevering zeal, which enabled the ſeveral con- 
3 querors from the eaſt to triumph over the plain, frugal, and martial Greek, and thoſe 
| Ir orthern nations, "hoſe fturdy deſcendants, at a future day, threatened Rome i 
hock the walls of ey'frembled to the bais. . 
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1 bpPurſuing the 3 train of ideas, we ſhould refle& with anita ER 

x B able revolutions which have taken-place i in this quarter of the globe; where. a rat 
1 x . Romans, with a flight more r id than their own eagle, carried the arms and ſpread 1 
4 | : *terrors of that republic bigs d the Ganges, ſweeping away the mighty empires, of th 
1 e Medes, Aſſyrians, and Perſians, and extending the limits of her 9 which 
__ had not yet even heard the name of their conquerors. 3 
I . . Nor ſhould we leſs admiie the riſe and progreſs of the Saracen power; a race of 
=. whoſe origin is ſo obſcure, that hiſtorians have heen pnable to trace it with preciſion, a 
Who notwithſtanding.fourided an empire on the declenſion of the Roman greatneſs, which 
From: that E to * death of Tamerlane the Great, ſpread terror, devaſtation, and 
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deſtruction, over an immenſe erw ent of this quarter of the world, involving king bes pro- 
vinces, cities, arts, ſciences, and freedom, in undiſtinguiſhed ruin. . . 
Nor will our wonder ceaſe, when we find a new, extenſive, and hitherto permanent em- 
ith; ſtart from the aſhes of the former ; and, under à religion and form of government 
equally inimical to arms and commerce, acquire immenſe power and unſhaken ſtability; _ 
and, amidſt frequent revolutions, and inteſtine commotions, arriving at ſuch a pitch of 
reatneſs, as to be courted-in/alliance by all the powers of Europe. * 
Nor are the religions of the Afiatics leſs various than their climates : in a very conſide- : 
rable part of Aſia the do&rines of Mahomet prevail; idolatry, under various forms, is < vt 
extended over a ſtil] larger proportion; whilſt chriſtianity, clouded with errors and ſuper- 10 <p 
ſition, and oppreſſed by the weight of oppoſing numbers, can hardly preſerve the ſacred + 
flame from extinQion, in a very ſmall and Ane diviſion of this great and populous 5 8 
quarter of the globe. 1 ; 
The vaſt variety of governments. affords alſo an 0 aud number of a eren (x 
as. denominated from. the reſpeQive countries; Arabic, Perſian, Tartatian, „ 
layan, Chineſe, Japaneſe, Ruſſian, and Turkiſh:: the modern Greek of the Morea, and the 
ſhores of the Levant, has loſt that dignity and purity; which gave i ORR TEA 
V of Europe: 1 
c may be generally conſidered as comprehended in the deſcription of Furły u Evo- . 
rope, Ruffian Tartary, and the empires of China, India, and Perſia ; though ſubdivided +, 

1 into many leſſer nnn, n, r. they are for the ed rm | on theſes 
| mighty monarchies. 858 ll: 
Beſides the ſeveral e ſettlements * bans Ad the Infulat Table, © 
Great Britain has made conſiderable eſtabliſhments, and acquired an extent of territory at 
. Madraſs, and other parts of the empire of India; and factories have been formed 
in China, Perſia, and Arabia; Portugal has ſettlements at Goa, and elſewhere on the 
Indian coaſts; and Denmark at Tranguebar and Daneſburg, on the coaſt of Coromandel; 
eech of which will be * b am —— 
5 Our achounts of the religions, lows, mannezs, exſloens, and darding df the various 
doms and ſtates, are thoſe of the ſeveral capitals ; where, in the provi 
thels e differ materially, thoſe variations have not ef 
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_governmoent-of Nome in it's republican” ſtate "Aburithed in 
| under" the imperial ſway, and at this tvment fink betieath” the At 
| + ſpotiſng bar bariſm, and enthufiatn, + net fn Sore drio# Us 111 el f a 3 

-rruſhed'by che iron rod of power, und ed by a rafgfion whoſe forms and c- 
* eee their interoourſe with- the other „ the inhabftants 
_ climates favoured by Heaven with a peculiar ſhare of natural bleflings, 8 their Caf 
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| Me 1 . Alan Turky maybe divided eats weſtern: the former containing Eyraco Maes.” 

. or Chaldea; Diarbec, or Meſgpotamia ; part of Curdiſtan, or Aſſyria; Turcomania, anciently 
5 Armenia Major; Georgia, including Mingrelia, Imaretta, and part of Circaſſia Syria; and 
aleſtine—the latter contains Natolia, formerly Aſia Minor, which is divided into Amaſia, 
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RO eee, r 1 „ _ 
. 1 Tbheſe are alſo ſubdivided i into various king and provinces, and will each claim out ” 
=. ws of Aſia which is fubje@ to the Furkiſh = 

_ , inor contains many mountains, with the names of which, and hiſtorical eireum- = 
WR thoſe who are converſant with ſacred or iſtory cannot _ = 
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T uE v is AS I A. | 7, OW 
be unacquainted ; fuch as Olympus, ante Anti- Taurus, Ida, Cauciſie, the moun- 
tains of Carmania and Cardiſtan, and Hermon and Lebanon in Paleſtine. 8 
Nor are the rivers leſs celebrated by poets and hiſtorians: theſe are the Euphrates Ka 
Tigris, which, flowing from the north to the ſouth and ſouth-eaft, circumſcribe that 
part of Diarbec, which from the fertility of the ſoil, the benignity of the climate, and 
the variety and excellence of it's productions, was formerly. ſuppoſed to have contained. the 
garden of Eden; the Meander, (from whoſe winding courſe all rivers which flow in the 
ſame way are ſaid to be meanderiug ſtreams) riſing at the foot of Mount Taurus, and f 
taking it's courſe towards the weſtward, falls into the Archipelago; the Sarabat, whoſe 
ſource is in Natolia, and it's mouth likewiſe in the Archipelago; the Haly, whoſe ſpring. 
is in Cappadocia, and-which empties itfelf into the Euxine Sea; the Kara, which firſt flows 
from Natolia Proper, and joins the Euphrates 3 the Orontes, which burſts from Mount 
Hermon, and paſſing to the north-weſt, falls into the Levant Sea; and the Jordan, formed 
by the junction of the Jor with the Dan, both which ſtreams riſing upon the mountain of 
Anti · Taurus, and uniting after they reach the plain, are diſcharged into the Red Sea, _ 
Mens as they paſs towards it, the Sea of Galilee, or Lake of Tiberias.. _ 
A country jof-ſuch extent muſt neceſſarily be ſituate in climates differing conſiderably 4 
the different extremes: yet it is, for the moſt part temperate, equal, and moderate; the 
ſeaſons regular and certain; the air pure, light, and generally healthful; notwithſtanding 
which, peſtilential diſeaſes frequently viſit theſe otherwiſe happy e, and more n 
counterbalance the inclemencies of the frigid and tempeſtuous north, © _ 

Equally variable is, the foil of this extenſive portion of Aſia: yet the far greater part of. 
it is rich, fertile, and luxuriant ; the productions varying. from eaſt to weſt, and from 
north to ſouth, yet yielding. -all together the neceſſaries, conveniencies, and luxuries of 
life, in almoſt incredible profuſion; and. that too in ſpite of the. invincible lazineſs of the 
inhabitants, who, like the children of Iſrael, ſcarce give themſelyes the trouble to gather | 
the manna which. drops from Heaven... 

Some of the kingdoms and. provinces (for many kingdoms are united-under this enormous 
head) abound with corn, olives, citrons, lemons, oranges, figs, pomegranates,. dates, and 
other fruits, of. the moſt. grateful t taſte and delicious flavour; others arè rich in wine, cattle, 
filk, and honey and, others produce drug, gums, medicinal herbs, odoriferbus plants, 
and coffee of che moſt exquiſite reliſh; yet, in the midſt of plenty, in the full proſpect of, 
enjoying the. choiceſt bleflings of Providence, unconquerable indolence, and. an. arbitrary 
form of government, deprive | the wretched inhabitants of the. comforts within their reach; 
the one reſtraining them from procuring more by their labour than the means of exiſtence, 
and the other robbing. tem at pleaſure of the ſcanty, pittance which they can prevail on. 
themſelves to earn, by exertions which an leſs pn climes would, rather e ered. 
amuſing than, tojlſome., . - AM et accu bell; TTC 

In the different diviſions of Afian Turks, all. manne of. metals, and 8 are F 
and almoſt every kind of precious ſtone, emeralds; in particular,, of peculiar beauty... luſtre, 
and ſize; this country alſo abounds: wich medicinal ſprings and baths, en Yarns and 
armee 1 nee tha eee Mt, 
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5 The Aſiatic Turks are in general ſtout, well made, and robuſt; their complexions natu- 
. rally fair, and their features handſome, eſpecially whilſt they are young or preſerved from 
| expoſure to the ſun, whoſe penetrating rays, in climates which feel it's influence in a cbn- 
ſiderable degree, ſoon change not only the ſkins, but even the countenances of | thoſe who 
are employed in the labours of the field, or the occupations of war: their hair is com- 
| 'monly'of A _ —_— or CR and Weg 66 A he r hee _ Golous are Rome 
ws en are winery We e well ade PROT hat | tall a ha 
what'inclinable to fulneſs of fleſh; they arrive at womanhood much earlier than in more 
northern countries, and preſerve their beauties but a very ſhort time after they reach matu- 
| rity, fading at twenty, and growing old and even diſagreeable in a very few years after; it 
5 is very rarely that a Turkiſh woman retains the ſmalleſt remains of her beauty till thirty. 
* Thhe deportment of the Turks is ſolemn, grave, and flow, and they affect to appear ſedate, 
5 paffive, and humble; but they are eaſily provoked, and their paſſions are furious and ungo- 
vernable; they are full of diſſimulation, jealous, ſuſpicious, and ſo immoderately vindictive, 
that they will abandon their avarice, the ſtrongeſt of all their other paſſions, to gratify 
their revenge. In religious matters, they are narrow- minded, bigotted, and enthuſiaſtic.; 
| devoid of charity to Chriſtian or Jew, or any other whoſe religious tenets differ from 
. tſtzteirs; but benevolent and communicative "yp _ who- e the J wk as them 
ſelves. IS . 8 
They are ſo wholly TROY to Wesel tht all . e give plots to it; 
neither religion, natural affetion, friendſhip, or even love itſelf, can influence them to 
depart from the path to profit; a paſſion ſo much the more unaccountable, and inexcuſcable, 
as all their poſſeſſions are precarious, and riches, when obtained, are held at the pleaſure 
not only of the throne, but of the meaneſt of it's miniſters, who has had the addreſs to 
collect purſes enough to purchaſe a government or office 5 > 
The Aſiatic Turks are not in general ſo immoral as thoſe of Europe, We their 
virtues are rather of the negative than the active kind; it is among the great that the vices 
of avarice and cruelty are chiefly to be met with; perhaps, becauſe thoſe in inferior ſtations 
want the power to gratify their inclinations, as they ſeem in general | to poſſeſs leſs of ſoft- 
.meſs and'philanthropy than moſt other people: they are, indeed, tolerably hoſpitable 1 2 
ſtrangers, charitable, and juſt in their dealings; but only when their gueſts,” the objects 85 
of their charity, and the perſons with whom they deal, are followers of Mahomet; ; drr = 
3 thoſe of other religions they practiſe little hoſpitality, benevolence, or A 725 
It is held highly commendable to provide for pilgrims or travellers; and for this n = 
vue of accommodation are commonly erected on roads, which are unptovided with fit p 3 
| Places of reception for thoſe who have occaſion to take long journies, and they are ſupplied 
| _ with neceſſaries for the bed and table; the ſame ſpirit induces them to dig wells and erect foun- 
. tains by the road ſides, water being of great importance to travellers, not 'only as a refreſh- 
ment on account of the warmth of the climate, but for the performance of the po INE 
of a religion which enjoins frequent waſhing and purification with water. 1; 
FRA As they advance to ald age, it is a common cuſtom to dye their beards to aber the FER 
3 of colour which begins to take place; and womin, at the ſame time of life, ufually meta- 
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s 
morphoſe themſelves in the like way, by colouring the hair of their heads; a practice 


which produces a ridiculous effect to thoſe who are unaccuſtomed to ſee black eyes with Haie 


of a full or duſky red, the colour to which the drug they uſe for this purpoſe changes it. 
Though the Turkiſh ladies affect to conſider painting as an act of depravity which 

would degrade a woman of virtue, yet they almoſt univerſally dye their eye-brow#þlack, 

with a compoſition which is called hattat, modelling them with a pencil to that form which 


is moſt faſhionable or pleaſing : it is alſo a very general cuſtom to black the inſides of their 
eye-lids with a powder which they call iſmed, and which is a mineral ſubſtance reſembling 


lead ore, which is prepared by firſt roaſting it in a quince, an apple, or a truffle, and then 
levigating it with the oil of ſweet almonds on a poliſhed marble; and this they pretend 
| ſtrengthens the ſight, to which intent they ſometimes add to it flowers of olibanum or 


amber. In order to apply this powder, they provide themſelves with a ſmall. cylinder of 


ſilver or any other metal, or of i ivory, about two inches long, and the ſize of a crow-quill; 
this inſtrument is firſt dipped in water, and afterwards in the powder, and being placed 


againſt the eye horizontally, and the eye-lids cloſed on it, is gently drawn through, ſo that 


it effectually blackens the inſide, and leaves a black rim quite round the edge; but this is 
by no means a modern cuſtom, having been a practice of great antiquity, both in the ancient 
Roman and Grecian ſtates: it was then, however, confined wholly to the ladies; but at 
preſent prevails among ſuck of the men in Turky who chuſs to n themſelves as 
the petit maitres of this country. 


Nor are the ladies content with Raining their eye-brows Al ans; their hands and feet: 
are ornamented in nearly the ſame way, with this difference, that the colour they chuſe 
for this purpoſe isa duſky yellow, with which they touch the tips of the fingers and toes, 


and drop a few ſpots of the preparation uſed in this operation on the hands and feet: ſome, 


indeed, as marks of ſuperior elegance, ſtain great part of theſe extremities, in the forms of 
flowers and figures, with ſome dye of a dark green caſt; but this ſoon loſes it's beauty, and : 


changes to a colour not leſs unpleaſing than the other. 


The dreſs of the Turkiſh ladies has been fo accurately deſcribed by an Furchen of the 


ſame ſex, whoſe obſervations were made within the walls of that haram from 


Few of thoſe who have once entered have ever eſcaped, and ſo much confidence may. be | 


placed in the truth of this deſcription, that we ſhould be unjuſtifiable if we omitted to 
give it in very nearly the words of our learned and i — country -woman, who hal ie . 
elf conformed to the prevailing eaſtern dreſs. _ nk 

The firſt part of the ladies dreſs is a pair of drawers very full, which wat to the ties, 


and conceal the legs more modeſtly than petticoats; theſe are made of thin roſe-ebloured 5 
damaſx, brocaded with ſilver flowers. The ſhoes are of white kid leather embroidered with 
gold: over this hangs a ſmock of a fine white ſilk gauze, edged with embroidery ; this 


{mock has wide fleeves hanging half way down the arm, and is cloſed at the neck with a 
diamond button; but the ſhape and colour of the boſom are very well to be diſtinguiſhed 
through it. The antery, is a waiftcoat made cloſe to the ſhape, of white and gold damaſk, 
wick very long fleeyes falling back, and fringed with deep gold fringe, and ſhould have dia- 


ond or pea) buttons. The daten, of the ſame ſtuff with the ee is a robe exactiy 
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Fitted to the ſhane, and king. to the feet wi ith 1 very 3 frai ty filling An e this is 
a girdle about four fingers broad, which all who can afford it have entirely of diamonds, or 


o her precious ſtones; thoſe who are not at that expence, have it of exquiſite embroidery | 


on ſattin, but it, muſt be faſtened before with a claſp of diamonds, - The curdee, with a 
looſe robe, is put on or thrown off according to. the weather, being a rich brocade lined 
either with ermin: or ſables, and has ſleeves Which reach very little below the ſhoulders, 


The head-dreſs i is compoſed of a cap called talpoc, which in winter is of fine velyet em- 


broidered with pearls or diamonds, and in ſummer. of alight ſhining fil! lver ſtuff; this is fixed 
on one ſide of the head, from which it hangs a little way down with a gold taſſel, and is bound 
on either with a circle of diamonds, or a "ch embroidered handkerchief: on the other ſide 


of the head the hair 1s Jaid flat; and here the ladies are at liberty to ſhew their fancies, ſome. 


putting flowers, others a plume of haron's feathers, in. ſhort what they pleaſe; but the 
moſt general faſhion is a large bouquet of Jewels made like natural flowers, the buds of 
pearls, the roſes of different coloured rubies, the jeſſamines of diamonds, the jonquils of 


topazes and the like, ſo well ſet and enamelled, that it is hard to conceive any, thing of. 


that kind ſo beautiful. The hair hangs at it's full length behind, divided into treſſes, 
braided with pearl or ribbands, in great quantities. 


In ſome of the diſtricts, but more particularly among "the Arabs, 4 1 50 gald or b filyer. 


| ring,of an inch or an inch and an half diameter, i is hung to the external cartilage of the Wo- 
man's right noſtril, which is perforated for that purpofe; and theſe people ſometimes mark 
their under lip, breaſts, and arms, with a bluiſh, colour, which they introduce and fix inde- 
libly by pricking the part with a fine needle, and rubbing. i in a, certain powder prepared: 


for that purpoſe ; but this is to be underſtood of women inferior in rank to thoſe whoſe 
rich, elegant, and highly fancied dreſs, is calculated to adorn the perſons of thoſe diſtin- 


guiſhed beauties, who are collected from various quarters of the earth, and decked with the 


richeſt ſpoils of the eaſt, to await the-pleaſures of that luxurious monarch, who, captivated. 5 


by the ſplendor of his titles, and facinated by the charms of indolence and eaſe, and the 
gratification of his ſenſual paſſions, foregoes all the valuable enjoyments of. life, and re 
mains himſelf the greateſt ſlave in a land af perfect ſlavery. 


The Turkiſh women are, as we have already obſerved, inclined t to fat 1 nor is this con- = 


ſidered as a deformity: on the contrary, a degree of plumpneſs, ſomewhat. above the Eu- 


kropean idea of that point which, IS e is Mare. in TW and Ws habit i is 


rather encouraged than avoided. 


+ * 


When a weman ef any rank is permitted to 20 into. the 3 ſhe is obliged. to —.— 

ard murlins or veils; of which one hides the whole head-dreſs, and hangs a conſiderable 
way down the back; tha other compleatly covers the whole face, except the eyes: even the 
ſhape is effectually concealed by a garment called. a ferigee, without which no woman of 
rank can appear. This part of the dreſs is in ſummer made of plain ſilk or ſtuff, and i in 


winter of cloth; and has long fleeves which reach to the ends of the fingers and wrap 


round them, , As the exterior garments are alike, the miſtreſs cannot be diſcovered from 
her flaye; and as it is contrary to an eſtabliſhed cuſtom for any man to touch, or even 
follow a 4 woman in the ſtreets, theſe indiſcriminate maſquerading dreſſes afford opportue | 
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nities my conveniencies nee Rn to thols: which are enjoyed i in the moſt lieen- 
tious eountries in Europe. 
Under theſe diſguiſes, eee made the ſhops of 3 hs an vend 
the richeſt commodities of the empire; there the amorous cquples meet, and the favoured 
gallant frequently purſues an amour of this fort without ever diſcovering either the name 
or wu ah wy nn who en him with or Mm anal en . with her 
dave. 1:41 52; 6 1 7 142] 75 „ 1 
Nas are any women in the works x more e to [lt which, . jnbpis they 
may appear to the ladies of Europe, have yet charms for thoſe who, never having enjoyed 
the bleflings of liberty, or the joys of ſociety and converſation, and who from early habit 
and want of edueation are diſqualified for rational amuſement, can find ſatisfaction in 
viſiting, bathing, and taxing the huſband's purſe to ſupport a childiſh, extravagance in 
| dreſs,, which can only be exhibited to thoſe of their own ſex, for the gratification of that 
vanity, which ever prompts women of weak or uhcultivated ARCs in all coun 
tries, to emulate the follies and profuſion of others. 
The drefs ef the men is a pair of drawers next the ſkin ;; over as ſhirt 4 1 
of filk,. fatin, ar ſtuff, according to the quality ke af the wearer, which 
reaches to the heels, and is made cloſe-bodied like a kind of caſſoek, and is quilted: for warmth, 
in the winter; over this garment they wear a ſaſh, girded very tight round the waiſt, and 
in this ſaſh they ſtick one or two daggers, the hilts and ſcabbards of which are ornamented 
with gold or ſilver, and thoſe of perſons of diſtinction with diamonds. and other precious 
ſtones ; and in this faſt they alſo carry their purſes, or looſe. wa . a n. 2 
eaſes which contain the tobacco, of which they make conſtant uſe. 1 i 
Over the doliman a looſe eoat or gown is worn, which the afluent ling ih 8550 for the 
winter; they wear ſtockings, the legs of which are of woollen cloth, but the feet of red or 
yellow leather, and their ſhoes are of the ſame colour and materials: a crimſon, velvet cap. 
covers their heads, round which is a turban compoſed of many yards of ſilk or linen. 
| The janiſaries wear oceaſionally. a ſercola, or cap of ceremony, hanging down behind, 
and having before a pipe of gilt leather, about fix inches long, which falls, Ron the; Ye: 
bead; for ordinary days they have turbans of white, red; or other colours. 
The Turks are great admirers of a venerable beard, yet they ſhave theig 3 2 
and uſe a Pn een in Fee 2 the e! that 4 devil ! in long 
hair. . 33 2 + bd 15 l! 2 
If they apprehend. DRE {ate 10 Esel 3 arow 4 * ch n 7 
live meanly or abſtemioully ; their break faſt is commonly fried eggs, honey, cheeſe, and 
the like; their dinners are early; generally. at:a eleven in the ſummer, and in the winten 
even ſooner. They uſe a round table, either of ſilver or of copper tinned, according to 
their circumſtances ;. this table is ſet. upon a wooden ſtool, about twelve os fourteen inches 
high, and they carefully preſerve the carpet which covers the floor from being ſoiled, by 
Placing a piece of cloth under the ſtool at meal - times, which i is removed as ſoon as the din- 
ner is finiſhed; the table remains uncovered, e the n. tha ego of ved: are | 
placed in the middle, and the ſmaller, containing 
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as the ſpoons, are placed round the edges: as ſoon as thoſe: who are 5 wad 
piece of ſilk, long enough to ſurround the table, at which they always fit croſs-legged on 
mats placed upon the carpet, is ſpread on their knees. At the tables of perſons of condition, 
| only one large diſh is ſerved at a time, which is removed as ſoon as each perſon has eat a 
ſmall quantity of it, and another is ſet on: they neither uſe knives or forks, ſupplying the 
places of both with their fingers, according to the general cuſtom of the eaſt ; for-ſauces 
and other liquids they uſe ſpoons made of tortoiſe-ſhel] b horn, or wood, _ ag by 
their religion from gold ors filver utenſils. | 
Their bread is principally wheat-flour made into thin * but ie 48 mir 
| properly or well baked, for which reaſon they conſtantly eat it new; but they have great 
5 variety of biſeuits and ruſks, the ws of which thy. amen firew with he erm pon 
"a mum or fennel flower. 
The firſt diſh ſerved is commonly” foup' or bioth of fotie' ſos, and the 05 generally 
finiſhes with a pilaw, which is compoſed of mutton or fowls ſtewed with rice and a 
gravy; the other diſhes, which are more or leſs numerous according to rank or fortune, 
-confiſt of ſtewed fowls, pigeons, or other birds, ſtuffed with. rice and ſpiced, and' mall 
pieces of mutton ſtewed with herbs or roaſted. As a grand regale, they fill 'a lamb with 
almonds, raiſins, piſtachios, and rice, and ſtew it whole: they make great variety ef paſtry, 
both in pies of meat and tarts of freſh and preſerved fruits; but the paſte acquires, from 
the bad neſs of the butter, a rancid taſte, very unpalatable to thoſewho are unaccuſtomed to 
it. With the pilaw a diſh of ſweet jelly comes to the table, which is ſometimes eaten with 
it; and, laſt of all, each perfon takes a en nm: __ kind ſyrup, in which ne 
ſmall ſlices of various dried fruits. 

Their diſhes are in general too ep, and highty: ſalted VIE fpiced; ell us auibhed 
vith onions or garlic, but they are no ſtrangers to piquant ſauces, uſing vinegar and lemon, 
or pomegranate juice, to render them poignant. Water is the only 1 they * at theit 

meals, but they drink coffee almoſt immediately after they are finiſhed. _ | 
PSS hey take their fuppers about fix o'clock in the ſummer, and ſive in * at he N 
conſiſt of nearly the ſame diſhes as the dinner; in the winter their viſits are generally made 
after ſupper, where they fit up late, and are entertained with collations of ſweetmeats; 
fruit oy eat in oth nne Wend 2 _— Py wa to: the different ſea- 
| ſons. n 
2 The ok of the, common people . to a Canal] 8 of Aiſhes; W delta 
wich much art or highly ſpiced or ſeaſaned. Bread, butter, rice, and a little mutton, and 
[a diſh or two, peculiar to this country, with the compoſition of which Europeata are 
"8 | , unacquainted, compoſe their winter food ; in the ſummer they are ſupplied with variety 
=o. of fruits, which. with rice, bread, and cheeſe, conſtitute their meals, the principal of 
= ; Which, as in moſt other countries, wiaken i in * w . 3 return an the ths 
__ | + Wine . 4 ſpirits are forbidden by the hows: of Mahomet, yetes lane are Mlowed 
_- in this reſpeR to the ſick, pretences of that fort are feldom wanting ; nor do they in general 
* N (erupt do wh them freely in private among ſelect and confidential. friends, retiring for this 
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perpen to gardens and ſummer-houſes, where they frequently drink ſo as to exceed very | 
-confiderably the bounds of moderation : indeed, there are few among them, eſpecially in 
the higher claſſes, who do not break through this law of their prophet, which they rightly 
underftand to have been framed much more for political than religious purpoſes ; and, indeed, 
in a country where theſe fafcinating commodities are ſo eaſily and cheaply procured, and 
where all the other paſſions are ſo luxuriouſly indulged, the unreſtrained uſe of wines and 
ſtrong liquors might be productive of very fatal conſequences ; circumſtances which had, 
without doubt, great weight with the cunning founder of the Mahometan religion, whoſe 
doctrines were firſt to make their way * the loweſt, and of courſe the moſt vos. eos pl 
able part of mankind. 

But though theſe people are ſeldom intoxicated with wine, or at leaft avoid being ob. 
ſerved in that condition, yet they practiſe another ſpecies of intoxication with much leſs 
reſtraint; many of them being addicted to the uſe of opium, which produces ſome of the 
immediate effects of drunkenneſs, inſpiring them with an extraordinary chearfulneſs, 
rouzing them into unuſual exertions, and occaſioning a kind of temporary delirium. Nor 
is this ſort of intemperance leſs deſtructive to the conſtitution than wine or ſpirits, though 
not exactly in the ſame way; the latter bring on fevers, dropſies, and conſumptions, and 
thoſe who accuſtom themſelves to opium, either alone or mixed with ſpices and ſweetmeats, 
atrive at old age at an early period of life; loſs of memory and dulneſs of apprehenſion 
being ufually the ſymptoms which foretel a total deprivation of the mental powers, in 
which ſtate thoſe who are devoted to this 1 habit generally finiſh their wretched 
- courſe of debauchery. | 
| The beverages in moſt eſtimation among the Turks, and which indeed conſtitute all their 
public refreſhments, are coffee and ſherbet ; the former, which is made very ſtrong, and 
taken without milk or ſugar, is in conſtant uſe, being univerſally drank at certain times 
of the day by all ranks of people. At a viſit, the entertainment commences with a diſi of 
coffee, accompanied by ſweetmeats or acid conſerves, after which pipes of tobacco and 
ſherbet are preſented to the gueſts ; and, 'if they are of high quality, the room is'perfumed 
by burning ſweet wood in 4 cenſer, or ſweet waters are ſcattered over it; but — VO | 
is a civil intimation that the viltors are expected to withdraw. © | 

Some modern' travellers, who highly extol the hoſpitality of the Turks, 12 aiming ths 
manners of the Faſt in the diſcharge of this duty, which, in their opinion, foftens che 
rigours of deſpotiſin, ſeem to overlook a very material circumſtance which accoitipanies 
this eulagium: he who ſeeks the favour or protection of a great man, or who would be 
admitted to his preſence, is is always expected to approach him with a valuable preſent; 
5 returns for which are uſually ik 88 of friendſhip and clones, and wer __ 


SST 


8 pus - OR — ile of manners cet s in this way are to "he con- 5 
fidered as ho pitality, or as the genuine effuſions of native virtue and benighity, we mult 
leave to the iſcuffion of thoſe whe are more deeply verſed in refinements on moral recti- 
tude: for RR” we cannot help acknowledging, that the manners of the Turks appear | 

'D p 


_ 


, „ 
to reſemble ſo nearly thoſe of the inhabitants of moſt parts of Europe, that we can hardly 

aſcribe to the Aſian courtier a greater degree of merit than we can allot to the European z: 
both of them ſeeming to be actuated by exactly the ſame principle, that of ng: 
their favours to thoſe from whom they expect a return of advantageous gratitude. 

We are rather inelined to impute the demeanour attributed to ſuch laudable wrincipls 
to the much more ſordid ones of avarice and diſſimulation; the former prompts them to 
ſacrifice even their pride and inſolence to the attainment of riches, and the latter enables 
them to perform the difagreeable taſk: under the ſemblances of hoſpitality and politeneſs : * 
nor can we admit as an excuſe for acts of the groſſeſt venality and oppreſſion, that uni- 

verſal chain of corruption, which, in this deſpotic government, reaches from the grand 
via ier to the meaneſt inſtrument of power, without at the ſame time admitting, that. the 
univerſality of vice takes from it's depravity, and that. as it grows more general, it be 
comes leſs odious; an opinion which we ſhould ebe extremely ſorry to find prevalenWt. 
_ The cuſtom of ſmoking tobacco is not wholly confined to the men; ſome women, ga 
eſpecially among the common people, are addicted to it: it is commonly taken in pipes of 
wood, the ſtems of which are of wood of the roſe or cherry tree, which for the affluent are 
uſually carved and ornamented with ſilver; the bowls are neatly. made with clay: ſome of 
thoſe who are rich uſe the Perſian caalean, which is a method of paſſing. the ſmoke i in ſilver 
tubes through a veſſel of water before it reaches the mouth, which renders it mild and 
cool, and is ſaid to be attended with the peculiar advantage of it's. being leſs apt to leave a 
ddiſagreeable ſmell and taſte in the mouth, than when it is ſmoked in a common pipe; thoſe 
who are unacquainted with this luxury, or unable to afford it, are ſeldom without a ping 
| In their mouths, even whilſt they are performing their ordinary avocationss. 
Among the amuſements of the Turks, the bagnio holds the firſt place; for though 
| . is undoubtedly contributory to health in warm elimates, and the religion of Ma- 
be” homet enjoins it as a nn e the delights: os * n, it ne 
* en chief pleaſure. 

All the cities and great towns are working: with, public. baths. ee in diſtinct 
wee for each ſex; but they are more commonly appropriated to the uſe of both at different 
times of the day, che men uſing them in the morning, and the women in the afternoon. 
The conſtruction of theſe dai is. well * or * purpoſes of. amuſement.and. 
Aanvenience. 97 

The entrance is into a PG room, Aide with a N 1 ener 4 in the 
N it, and ſophas round the walls; and here the company aſſemble, enter into con- 
verſation, and prepare themſelves for bathing, by diveſting themſelves of their upper gar- 
ments. This room receives no ſenſible warmth from the baths, but a door opens from ãt 
into a leſs ſpacious apartment, which is ſomewhat heated; and here the perſon. who in- 

tends to bathe leaves the remaining part of his dreſs, . and proceeds | to the actual bathing 
room, Which is of a larger ſize, and the air of which receives an additional degree of 
heat: about the ſides of this room are placed baſons of tone about a yard in diameter, 
into each of which two cocks admit warm and cold water, ſo that it may be rendered more 
or. leſs We acc. ang to inclination or x other circumſtances; z, each of theſe baſons is alfv- 
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provided with veſſels of copper to pour water over the bodies of thoſe who bathe; and 
there are ſometimes two rooms furniſhed exactly in the ſame way, and differing only. in the 
degree of heat, and each of them have generally in one of the corners a larger baſon or 
eiſtern, capable of containing the whole body, and about four feet deep. The bathing 
rooms, receive their light. from domes, which are uſually covered with glaſs. LE 

When the perſon. who 1 is to, bathe. firſt enters the bathing room, he is 1 with-a 
with hair, g 1 de "Tn, ſo that it is eaſily. taken off; after RK theſe parts are > carefully 
waſhed : after this ceremony has been performed, he has to undergo an operation which 
appears, painful and troubleſome to an European, but which theſe Aſiaties ſubmit to with. = 
evident marks of ſatisfaction. 155 1 

One of the attendants of the bagnio now rubs, moulds, and chafes the whole body, be⸗ 
ginning at the tops of the ſhoulders, and proceeding downwards; and in the performance 
of this ſervice, he 1 of the e fingers ſuch A you or duden jerk, as to make 1 it crack or 
ap. TY 2 

The perſon being then laid on his back with his arms folded et his breaſt, d. at- 
tendant ſeizes the back part of his neck, and making an effort to raiſe him, the vertebræ 
of the back are affected like the joints of the fingers, and ſeem to have been ſubjected to a 
momentary diſlocation: after this the back is chafed again, and baſons of the warm water 
being thrown over the whole body, it is gently rubbed with a coarſe"cloth, and then with 
a lather of ſoap; which being waſhed off, he binds a napkin round his head, another round 
his middle, and ſometimes throws a third over his ſhoulders; and without dreſſing him- 
felf returns to the room of general aſſembly, ſmokes his pipe, and takes coffee, fruit, 
fweetmeats, or other refreſhments, n le in nnen 5 tay is der urethe to RO | 
his cloaths and/depart.. ' ed ait ee 42 raid 3123 

Few opportunities et acquiring: aecurate accounts of wa manner-in ans J 
the women enjoy this amuſement ; perhaps the only one which: can be depended on; is that _ 
which has been communicated in the works of the lady to whom we have been en in- 1 
debted for an elegant deſcription of the female Turkiſh dreſs. - __ 

This noble and ingeniqus traveller informs us, that it is not nb fan two — 5 5 
ladies, attended by their reſpective ſlaves of the ſame ſex, to aſſemble at one of theſe 
bagnios; and, after having undergone the operation of purification by water, to recline 
themſelves on the ſophas, and either employ themſelves in working, or engage in converſation. 
with others, taking coffee, ſherbet, fruits, ſweetmeats, and other refreſhments, . them- 7 
ſelves, as well as their attendants, who are in general young and beautiful, remaining wholly | 
unincumbered with the unneceſſary. ornaments of dreſs ;_ and, unconſcious of the leaſt in- 
decency, exhibiting charms, which, to the honour of. theſe eaſtern beauties, ſeem neither 
to inſpire vanity in themſelves, or envy in others. 

But as theſe are the only opportunities which the cuſtoms. of this _ world allow 
for diſplaying the richneſs and fancy of their dreſſes, or the profuſion and, elegance. of 
their jewels, the garments and. ornaments which are laid afide on their entering the bagnios, 
and ned before * er lexus: n are n e in e * Arun 
| * 
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ſtruction to the riches and taſte of the wearer; in giving proofs of Which, the ladies '6f 
diſtinction vie. with each other in theſe facred receſſes, to which no male can ever gain 
-admittance. 
Thoſe exerciſes which conſtitute the chief amuferberttr of REY are but little practiſed 
in this part of Aſia; hunting, ſhooting, riding, and walking, for pleaſure or health, the 
Turks treat as an abſurd application of that time, which they ſpend much more agreeably 
to their ideas, in lolling upon ſophas, - ſmoking their favourite tobacco, or viſiting the nu- 
merous collections of beauties, who are devoted to their more voluptuous, enjoyments : 
thoſe who have country-houſes or gardens diſtant from the towns, will ſcarce ſubmit to 
the toil of viſiting them; becauſe, where coaches and other vehicles of the like kind are 
little in uſe, they are under the neceſſity of breaking through that fixed and-ſettled habit 
of indolence which ſeems to poſſeſs them univerſally. 

However, when they conquer their lazineſs ſo far as to mount their hotles for an ex- 
curſion of a few miles, the journey is undertaken with infinite parade; a number of 
ſervants preceding them on foot, and particularly till they get beyond the city or town 
in which they reſide: when the ladies move, which happens, however, but very ſeldom, 
they are without the conveniency of coaches, and muſt either walk, if the diſtance is 
ſmall, or be conveyed in litters, if they undertake any conſiderable journiesz theſe litters 
are very cloſely covered up, and carried between mules; though the lower rank have a kind 
of box or cradle, which is hung to the ide of .a mule, and is of a ſize juſt large enough 
to contain the precious burden. 

One of the few active amuſements of the Turks, is a kind of. mark fight maintained 
on horſeback with ſhort ſtaffs, in the exerciſe of which, as well as the management of their 
horſes on theſe occaſions, they ſhew no ſmall dexterity ; but this. exerciſe is confined to 
perſons of high rank, and is very ſeldom practiſed, for this alto 1 1 _— hot: —_ 
We inactivity which-ſeems to govern their whole lives. 

"Their favourite amuſements are cheſs .and drafts, at both which games: bend are ee 
liarly expert: they have alſo other ſports reſembling the Chriſtmas n of Chriſtian 
countries; ſuch as hiding a ring under one of a number of cups placed on the table or a 
waiter, and gueſſing by rotation under which it may be found; the winner on this occa- 
ſian has the privilege of exacting forfeits of thoſe who have failed to name the right eup, or 
of compelling them to ſubmit to wear a fool's cap, have their faces blacked, or ſtand in 

certain poſtures; for the gratification of this pleaſure they are, however, obliged to ad. 
mit ſome of their domeſtics or inferiors to the diverſion, thoſe who are of any rank dan 
too proud to be jeſted with, though they enjoy the humiliation of others. 

Nor will it be matter of wonder, that the time of theſe people ſhould be ſo ot miſ- 
applied, and the employment of it devoted to ſuch trifling and childiſh purpoſes z when 
e reflect that they are almoſt univerſally devoid- of every ſpecies at n ay their. 
minds perfect blanks, without knowledge or information. © 1 
| They have wreſtlers among them, who ſeem to be mere mercenaries, going eat for 
the entertainment of ſuch perſons as chuſe to pay them for exhibiting their ſtrength anU 

agility : as to art in this exerciſe, they ſeem to place no great reliance on it, coming on 
with vaſt parade and flouriſh, and threatening their antagoniſts in ſet terms; but the whole 


affair 
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air conſiſts of a few: puſbes and a firuggle or two, and the ſcene cloſes with forme übe 
of buffoonery, performed 2 dompanion: of -—_ * and in a nen e, 
tertaining as the other. l | 

Dancing is alſo a profeffion of . and; is praiſed to this end * geddes at heck: 
ſexes, in whoſe performances the legs and ſeet ſeem to be leſs engaged than the hands and 
arms; the former ſerving principally to enable them to turn round, that they may exhibit. 
to every part of the company attitudes and | geſticulations, which, however well they are 
calculated to entertain an Aſiatic polite cirele,. Wwe be 22 in the n erb 
as ſomewhat vulgar, if not indecent. 

Various are the accounts which have been given of their mulit; kick Gans aſſert wibs- 
rude, barbarous, and diſcordant, . and others maintain to be ſweet, expreſſive, and harmo- 
nious. It may not be impoſſible to reconcile theſe ſeeming differences, by ſuppoſing that the 
former were only acquainted with the common muſic of the ſtreets, which may well deſerve - 
the repreſentation they make of it, and that the others have been admitted to' the concerts - 
and private parties of the great, where the ableſt vocal and inſtrumental - performers might 
be engaged, whoſe talents and taſte may reſcue the national credit from the diſgrace a. 

being ſtrangers to the charms of muſic and “ the concord of ſiuret ſounds. 
Their martial muſical inſtruments conſiſt of trumpets, hautboys, cymbals,. and © SY a 
drums, the upper and lower fides of which are ſtruck at the ſame time; the former with 


au- dicke ef 8 hege Ine, 20d dhe es wick & farialb claſtic tod:. they habe derum ͤs 


nearly of the fize with thoſe 15 oy the wes a aha n nn, beat wich the fiſts. 
inſtead of drum-ſficks.. | 
For concerts they have the Sebel the derviſe s flute, which is of a puribaty cons 
ſtruction, the Arabian ſiddle or violin, and the guittar; but theſe inſtruments. are almoſt 
conſtantly accompanied by the tambourine, which they call the diff, and which is well! 
known in the ſtreets of this metropoks, being a hoop: covered with parchment, and fur. - 
niſhed with ſmall pieces of metal hanging to the edges of it: however jingling and dif. - 
cordant the ſounds. of this inſtrument may be to modern ears, ſomewhat of the os” 
kind was certainly uſed at the feſtive entertainments of the ancients,. as it bears a ve 
ſtrong reſemblance to their tympanum. ' In the ftreets, and eſpecially in the ce 
diſtant from the capital, the common people are entertained by a kind of bagpipe, 97 "gf 5 
is played by itinerant muſicians like our barrel- organs and Hurdy-gurdies, © | 
The vocal performances of theſe people are not altogether calculated for th defi 
organs of an Italian audience; power of voice feems to be conſidered as the chief excel-- 
lence, andithis is exerted im a way which- does not admit of thoſe n nice modulations that 8 
melt the ſoul of the European cognoſcenti. 
Though chey keep time with tolerable exactneſs, when Averad lar are performed 
en in concert, yet they do not divide their muſic into different parts: being mofMly igno- 
rant of the notes, and relying only on the ear, it is rather extraordinary that they fhould be 
ONT wm the meaſures 1 in this feine, and have regular 2 — * 
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be coffee-houſes,' ſeveral of which are to be found ih every city or cotifiderable:town, 


* by no means places of polite reſort; the entertainments: provided to reliſh. the coffee and 
ſherbet of the gueſts are rather of the coarſer kind: the keepers of theſe houſes conimonly 


retaining ſome buffoon, or imaginary wit, to amuſe them with ſtories, tricks, and flight of 


hand; in times of public feſtivity ny erin: a: 1 band of A * a amen 


or ſpectacle of ſimilar excellence. IL int, 
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The private houſes of the Turks e uſually quatrangular, or KM con of different 
Rs: att built on the ſeveral ſides of a ſquare yard or court. When the houſes are 


built with ſtone, a manner of building which is principally confined to thoſe of the 


aMuent, the rooms on the ground - floor are generally arched; over this this there is one 


other ſtory, and the roof is flat, and either covered with ſtone or plaiſter: the inſides of 
the houſes of people of faſhion are neatly finiſhed and ornamented with painting and 


gilding, and they are provided with great numbers of cupboards and other conveniencies: of 


the like kind; but they are little encumbered with furniture, having no uſe for chairs, 


as they ſit cokftantly: on a carpet placed on an elevated part of the floor, or recline on low 
ſophas; tables are equally unneceſſary, except that kind of ſtool which ſerves to fix _ 
| waiter on at meals, and which is removed as ſoon as they are finiſhed. 

- They: ſtill retain the ancient eaſtern cuſtom of inſcribing moral ne from: their 
Alon, ar poetry compoſed. by themſelves, or borrowed from their poets, over their doors 
and windows within the houſe, in the ſame manner as paſſages of ſcripture are frequently 
ſelected to adarn our churches; and this practice ſuits the natural or aſſumed gravity of 


the Turks, and the conſtant exerciſe of mum ebenen whack. WARE . n of 
their common avocations. | 


The entrances to their houſes ar are ſhut up with Jouble Jordi! * chat e hy 1 


3 it is impoſſible to look even into the court or ſquare,” which is generally provided with 
a baſon and fountain in the middle; water being, as we have alteady obſerved, one of the 
Juxuries of warm climates, and being equally deſireable for religious putpoſes. Parts of 
the court are paved, and others are left as a kind of garden, and produce variety of flowers, 
which, with thoſe that are cultivated in a great number of pots, are equally fragrant and 
vornamental. On the ſouth ſide of the court there is generally an alcove open to the north, 


one part of which is raiſed about a foot or ſomewhat more from the leyel of the ground, 


and being furniſhed with mats and cuſhions; ſerves to receive. ordinary viſitors,. br ſuch as 
_ attend the owner of the houſe on matters of buſineſs; and; the pavement-betiveen this alcove 
5 and the baſon is of chequered work of different coloured marbles, and correſponds with-a 


1 Aarge hall on the oppoſite ſide of the ſquare, which has alſo in general a fountain of water 


in the middle, and is adorned with pots of flowers, being lighted from a cupola at the top: 
thi rom i is alſo appropriated. to the reception of viſitors, hen the weather is unfayourable 


houſes. r tot the publics 25 they have ſpares. a een the Arete u ap 
upper wht +3 4 


The houſes of the ordinary tradeſmen and Fe als are * the moſt pot buile 105 


el, which frequently occaſions dreadful conflagrations in the capital cities and towns 3 
| ; they 
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g them in the alcoye; but all.the internal; beauties and ornaments of ; theſe 
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they differ. from ſuch as we have already deſcribed, in the ame proportion as the habita- 
tions of the nobility and gentry are removed in elegance and convenience ou thoſe of 
the lower claſſes in the various countries of Europe. 'E 
The Turks, as well as moſt Eaſtern nations, are Mn with the ernie 
cuſtom ſo prevalent in the weſtern world, of inverting the order of the ſeaſons appointed 
for reſt and labour, and turning night into day; they retire to reſt betimes, and leave their 
beds early in the morning; ; nor are they accuſtomed to the indulgence in this particular, 
which, might be expected in a people devoted to luxury and indolence : they generally ſleep 
on a mattraſs laid u pon the floor, and covered with a ſheet, another of which is faſtened to 
a light counterpane in the ſummer, and a quilt or woollen coverlet in the colder ſeaſons of 
the year, and thrown oyer them. They fleep in drawers and, according to the warmth of 
the weather, in one or more waiſtcoats; and in ſevere ſeaſons are wrapped in furs, and uſe 
one of their common cuſhions inſtead of a pillow, though ſome have both bolſter and Pil 
low, according to the European cuſtom. 

They do not undreſs and go to bed at any certain hour, boy wait the . of 1551 

but, being ſeated on the mattras, they ſmoke till they find themſelves ſleepy, and then 

laying themſelves down, their ſervants cover them up. Some of high rank have muſicians 

attending when they retire to reſt, who endeavour to compoſe them by the ſofteſt ſtrains 

of muſic; and others employ ſome young man of letters, who is conſidered as a kind of 

ſecretary, to read paſſages of the Alcoran, or ſtories from the Tales of the Genii, the Ara- 

bian Nights Entertainment, or other authors who recount the lives and actions of Ma- 

homet, Ali, and the other founders of their religion. Their ſleeping places vary according 
to the different climates of ſo extenſive a country: in the warmer parts their mattraſſes are 
laid on the tops of the houſes in the ſummer months, or in their courts, under the alcove 3 
in the winter they chuſe the ſmalleſt rooms for ſleeping places, and even in thoſe have ſuch 
2 of charcoal as would ſuffocate an European, and muſt be pernicious even to thoſe 
who are accuſtomed to them. They have always a lamp burning; and if they awake i in 
the night, refreſh themſelves with a pipe, a diſh of coffee, or ſome ſweetmeats ; e up 
till the inclination to ſleep returns. 

Contrary to the uſual cuſtom of 83 the huſband purchaſes his wife, and that 
too without having examined or even ſeen the jewel he pays for. | When a young man is 
conſidered marriageable, which is from ſeventeen to twenty, and the girls from fourteen 
upwards, the mother of the youth, or other female relation or friend, looks out for a wife 
for him among the young women of his own rank; and having found one ſhe approves, 
enquires of her mother if ſhe is unengaged, and then reports her ſucceſs to the father of the 
youth, who ſettles the whole affair, and fixes the price which his ſon is to pay for the lady, 
with her friends: when matters are in this degree of forwardneſs, the young couple are 

Acquainted with their deſtination, to which they ſubmit without teluctanee, being wholly 
unacquainted with forms of courtſhip, or ideas of love. _ 

Proxies being. appointed, they repair to the imaum, attended by ſeveral of the male 
relations of each fide, who firſt identify, by proper teſtimony, the appointment of theſe re- 
er of che i bride and bridegroom; this * che ceremony of the mar- 
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riage contra ct is performed by the x payment and acceptance of the abi; price, and 
the hands of the proxies being joined, the affiance is compleated 1 a 8 5 or ing 
from the Alcoran, though neither of the parties are prefent, 

The pur chaſe - money of the lady is now laid out in eloaths, jewels, ade pi ornaments © 
for her perſon, and in furniture or decorations for her bed-chamber, / her father and 
friends adding to it according to their circumſtances, and in moſt caſes very conſiderably, . 
as the payment made to the father of the bride ſeldom amounts to any great ſum; being 
rather exacted as a matter of cuſtom than of real conſideration ; and theſe nuptial preſents - 
are ſent, with particular ceremonies, to the intended sene of the contracted couple, 
two or three days before that on which the bridegroom has determined to take home his 
wife; who at the ſame time invites his friends, acquaintance, and dependents, keeping 
open houſe till the day, and receiving the preſents brought by his gueſts, and thoſe ſent by- 
others who have received invitations, it being an. invariable: cuſtom: for all who are in- 
vited, as well as thoſe who attend, to offer theſe tokens of their eſteem and friendſhip. 

On the day appointed for the bridegroom to receive his wife, all the female friends and 
acquaintance of each, together with others who are induced by curiofity, affemble at the 
bagnio appointed for this purpoſe. The matrons place themſelves round the largeſt room 
on the marble fophas, and the virgins divelt themſelves of their cloaths with all poſſible 
expedition, and appear without any covering, or other ornament, than their own long hair 
braided with ſtrings of pearl or ribbands.. The arrival of the bride at the door being an- 
nounced, twoof theſe unincumbered beauties meet her and her mother, or any other particular 
friend, and conducting them into the room, proceed to reduce the bride to a ſtate of nature; 
this ſervice being performed, two others,. who are provided with filver cenſers filled with 
perfumes, begin a proceſſion round the three large rooms of the bagnio, being followed by 
the whole virgin train in pairs, the leaders ſinging an epithalamium, with which the others 
join in chorus, the laſt couple leading the-heroine oF the day, en hene . on 1 

ground with a becoming affectation of modeſt. 
The proceſſion ended, the bride is led round to the ſeveral tre, 2 receives the 
congratulatory compliments and preſents of each; which latter conſiſt of jewels, pieces K. a 
embroidery, handkerchiefs, pieces of ſilk, or other trinkets and toys; in return for which- 
ſhe kiſſes their hands: and this ceremony being concluded, and the bride drefſed by her 
ready handmaids, ſhe is conducted to the houfe of her huſband, by. her mother or other 
female friends, where ſeparate apartments and entertainments are provided for the different 
ſexes, who paſs the day in the mirth uſual on ſuch-occaſions. At the time of the night 
when the gueſts prepare to depart,. the bridegroom. being dreſſed by his male friends, is 
conducted to the door of the apartment where the females are afftembled, where he is met 
by his own relations of that ſex, who proceed before him, ſinging and dancing, to the foot of 
the ſtairs which lead to the chamber to which the bride is already retired; as the bride-- 
groom aſcends theſe ſtairs,. the lady being veiled with. red gauze, is conducted. by her fe-- 
male friends to meet him half way, and the whole band, attending the couple to the door: 
| of the bed- chamber, - retire ; and this is the firſt interview of the married pair. 
Their notions, with ref; oe to the female ſex, are extremely confined : they allow them 
0 virtue but that of bearing —_ which they inſiſt was the only; end of their creation; 
5 | and, 
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and, indeed, thelr total excluſion of the women from every kind of buſineſs, and all manner 
of employments, even thofe of a domeſtic nature, affords them bur little opportunity tb 
exerciſe any other: under this perſuaſion they are extremely anxious to perform this duty, 
and conſide rthoſe who die without contributing to the propagation of the ſpecies, as in a 
fate of reprobation ; and ſo oppoſite are the doctrines of Mahomet in this inſtance to 
thoſe of ſome of the profeſſors of chriſtianity, that the celibacy which is held acceptable 
to God by the latter, is eſteemed by the former a breach of the laws of that prophet 
who the Mahometans believe to have been infpired by the ſame Divine Being. Certain it 
is, that it ſeems abſurd to conceive that the Supreme Director of all things ſhould have 
implanted i in us paſſions and defires apparently directed to the great purpoſes of continuing 
the human race, and yet enn wee his n eee, reläbmeden diametrically 
oppoſite to his intentions. ; 

Not that we would infer, that the only calling to which the female ſex are deſtined by 
| Providence i is to increafe and multiply; we have too much reſpect forour fair countfywomen, 
not to allow, that among them Twhatever may be the caſe in the Eaſt) there are num- 
bers in whom to the moſt brilliant talents and the moſt refined taſtes, are added ſolid judg- 
ment, quick diſcernment, keen ſenſibility, and ready wit; and who are equally quali ed 
to ſhine in the public circle, and to improve and entertain in the private cabinet; and we 
cannot withold our pity from that portion of mankind, who by the tenets of a relip gion, 


founded on the narroweſt policy, are deprived of the pleaſures which reſult from the con- 
verſation of thoſe of the fair-ſex, whoſe minds have been cultivated by education, and en- 


lightened by free communication. 

Vet uninformed as the Eaſtern ladies are, they feel little repugnance at belag treated as 
the mere vehicles of pleaſure or convenience to the lords of the creation; and, excluded from 
the means of enlarging their ideas, they conform readily to the ſtation allotted them, and 
rate their importance, in the fight of God as well as men, by the opportunities they have 
had of contributing to the population of the world: and ſo far is this idea carried, that 
women who have committed the crime of living fingle, or being widows have neglected 
to marry again, are ſeized with horror at the attacks of ſickneſs, and haſten to provide 
themſelves with huſbands, left they ſhould die in this unhallowed ſtate. 

But the diſgrace is not confined to living ſingle; thoſe are involved in it, who, having 
taken huſbands, are unfortunate enough not to prove prolific: and among the ladies of Aſia 
the tongue of ſcandal propagates the tale of unfruitfulneſs, with the ſame energetic acri- 
mony with which, in theſe Weſtern cli _ is marks the unfortunate fair who wanders 
from the paths of virtue. 

Nor is it ſufficient to protect a lady Hom the loſs of reputation, that ſhe has already been 
the mother of children; if ſhe is ſuſpected of being incapable of bearing more, ſhe ceaſes 
to be reſpected: and to avoid the foul reproach, all the arts-of preſerving the appearance of 
youth are exerciſed to the fulleſt extent, and with infinite ingenuity and addreſs, even to 
the prejudice of health, and the rifque of life itfelf. She who can boaſt the moſt nu- 
merous offspring enjoys the greateſt degree of honour; and it is no uncommon caſe to hear 
A lady, | in the tate of pregnancy, expreſs her earneſt hopes that God will extend his mercy 
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to-her, in giving . two childien at. the next birth ; and cities congratulate her ah ler 

happy ſituation, and. earneſtly wiſh to be in the ſame honourable: condition. Perhaps, if 
the Aſiatic females were to experience the ſeverity of labours which. ſome European women. 
undergo, they would be leſs anxious to attain this enviable ftate;. but as they are excluded 
from many of the enjoyments of life, ſo they are exemꝑted from this part of. it's miſeries, 
their children being brought into the world with.ſo little difficulty and pain, that they re- 
ceive their company and return to their amuſements the ſame day that they are delivered, 
and in a week or fortnight are abroad in . health, and free from the PEE remains of 
weakneſs or indiſpoſition. 

Mondays and Tueſdays,. in every week, are days of indulgence, i in · wkich the ladies are 

permitted to viſit the tombs of their deceaſed relations or friends; and under theſe pre- 
tences they frequently walk in. the fields and gardens, and reſort. to the ſhops of Jews. and 
other dealers in toys and- female ornaments: where, even in theſe lands of jealouſy: and 
cautious eircumſpection, affairs of. gallantry are carried on with the ſame ſucceſs, as in 
thoſe countries where female freedom. reigns far more uncontrouled.. To the bagnios they 
reſort without reſtraint, at the times of the day ſet apart for their reception... 

As ſoon. as a Turk dies, the body is placed on a.large table, and all the paſſages ſtopped 
with cotton, to prevent the emiſſion of any moiſture, which would not. only, render the body, 
unclean, but the touch of it would have the ſame effect on the attendants. After this is 
done, the body is waſhed - all over, and being wrapped in a piece of cotton cloth, is laid in 
the coffin, which differs only from thoſe in which the European dead are buried, in having 

a ridged lid: towards the head of the coffin a peg, or upright piece of wood, riſes, about 
eight or ten inches, and on this the turban. of the deceaſed. is placed, if a man; the head- 
| dreſs of a female is laid flat on the coffin, and covered with a linen cloth, or hand- 
kerchief; over the whole is laid a pall, the middle of which is pretended. to, contain a. ſmall 
part of the old covering of the moſque at. Mecca, which is by ſome pretended to contain 
the tomb of Mahomet; but, like the holy crucifix among the. Catholics, as Many pieces 
| * have been produced as would make fifty covers. for the moſque. The pall may be of any 
colour or materials that the friends of the deceaſed chuſe, but it is generally black, ruſſet, 0 : 
of a dark brown: ſometimes the cloaths and ornaments of the deceaſed are laid upon 
Pall; and, if he had any. public employment, the enſigns of kis office. 

The cuſtom of mourning for the dead in ſhrieks and howlings is of great antiquity, dad; 
prevaiis almoſt univerſally. among the followers of Mahomet, but particularly. i in Turky 3. 
as ſoon as the actual departure of. the maſter. of a family is announced, the women rend the 
air with their eries, which are continued with few intermiſſions till the interment, which 

however takes place with all convenient ſpeed, and relieves the ſurvivors from this trouble 

ſiome and melancholy taſk, - 

|  - The funeral proceſſion bears relation to the quality. or- 3 in lite of the deceafed ; 

if he has been employed in any military. ſervice, banners, torn and tattered, / are catried . 

fore the corpſe by proper officers ; theſe are followed by the male acquaintance and friends 
of the deceaſed ; after theſe the body is carried. on men- s. ſhoulders; with the head. foremoſt; 
| the neareſt male relations follow the body ee and the females cloſe the proceſſion, 
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comlining their loud lmentations "oY the men are ingig rere or portions of the 
Alcoranm. 

6 The body is received at the he f be by the — dreh end being — 
on 4 bier, certain prayers are pronounced by the imaum, and paſſages from the Alcorany : 
expreſſive of a future ſtate, and deſcriptive of the habitations and enjoyments of the bleſſed; 
and this ceremony being performed, the body is conveyed to the place of burial in the 
ſame order. The burying OR alway W nn * 

are ſpacious and well preſerved. 

The body is placed with the head: t tho whitieand; nd tne face bored Mice, 3 in a re 
elining poſture, neither lying flat or ſet upright, the bottom of the grave being ſo formed 
as to keep it in that poſition; the grave is lined and covered with large flat ſtones, ſo that 
the body remains in a kind of vault, none of the earth which is thrown on the covering 
ſtones reaching it: as ſoon as the corpſe is depoſited, and: this firſt covering placed over.it, . 
the imaum throws a handful of earth; and repeats the following ſentences. © Man ! o 
<« of ' the earth wert thou created, and to earth deft thou return. The grave is the firft flep - 
« of thy progreſs to the eternal manſions; If thy aftions have been benevolent, God hath already) 
<<. abſolved thee from thy fins; if the contrary, the mercy of God is greater than thy tranſgreſſions. 

« Believe, as thou" did in this world, in God thy Lord, in Mahomet his prophet,; and i in all the * 

« prophets and meſſengers of: God, and pardon will be extended. 

The Turks ufually ſet up a ſtone at each end of the grave, on both: willch's are znforibed 
texts of the Alcoran or ſome: prayer: on that which is placed. at the head a turban is gene- 
rally carved im relief, which denotes: the quality. of the deceaſedy and in ſome meaſure or- 
reſponds with the inſcription of coats of arms on the tombs or grave- ſtones of this country. 

Families of conſequence have portions of ground railed off. in the common European 
manner, within which they bury-their- dead; but the ordinary . grave-ſtones are held ſo - 
ſacred, that they are never removed on any account, bites en with SN more 
care chan in moſt Chriſtian countries. hw 

The men wear no mourning for their a friends, nor per any regret er 
departure, conſidering death as a diſpenſation. of Providence, which-ought to be · ſubmitted 
to without murmuring ; . and indeed the ſame apparent fortitude attends them in moſt 
exigencies: they reſort to the grave, however, and pray on the third, the ſeventh, and the 
fortieth day after the interment, at which times they diſtribute conſiderable quantities of 
proviſions among the poor. The women, however, make ſome alteration in their apparel, 

wearing thoſe cloaths which are leaſt gay or ornamented, and particularly a head-Hreſs of ö 

a dark colour, and laying aſide their jewels and gaudy apparel for twelve months after the oy 

death of a huſband, and ſix months of-a father, during which time they viſit the tomb re- 3 

gularly:on Mondays and Tueſdays bedecking i it with flowers, and chiding the: deceaſed) : 

for leaving them who. had rendered him their beſt ſervices, and endeavoured to make life 
agreeable to him; a cuſtom which prevails alſo in many Chriſtian countries, and particu- 
larly in Ireland; where, however, it is confined to the lower claſſes. The length of the 
times devoted · to mourning varies conſiderably in different ranks of life: thoſe which we: 
chi . are 9 * perſons of conditionʒ. but —_— all ranks ofs 
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people the widow muſt mourn. ſtrittly for forty days before ſhe is permitted to marry again 


and during this time ſhe muſt remain in the houſe without once quitting it, nor muſt ſhe 
hold any other converſation than ſuch. as is neceſſary to: the rx bug of "oe ner 
concerns, even with thoſe of her own ſex who are her neareſt relations. 
The prevailing religion of Turky in Europe is Mahometaniſm; and, eee ie 
dur deſcription of the doctrines and ceremonies of this aan. it . png e inte- 
reſting and amuſing to give a ſhort account of thefounder: 1 HOT EFT 20 Lo T9 ok. 
Mahomet, or, as the Arabians call him, Mahomed, was: 4 native of Nene in Ab 
and was meailly. born, during the reign of Juſtinian, the eleventh emperor of the Eaſt, in 
the ſixth century; the poverty of his parents co- operated with the little regard paid to 
learning in this part of the world, in preventing his receiving any education to improve an 
= underſtanding excellently endowed by Nature; nor did he reap any advantage i in this par- 
_m - ticular from the care of his: uncle Abuteleb, who took him under his protection at the 
$ 2 of his father, which happened when he was not more than eight years old. 
From this time little is known of Mahomet for a number of years: he is ſuppoſed to 
: ee with his uncle, who was engaged in ſome commercial concern, till he was 
1 6 about twenty, and at that age to have entered into the ſervice of a merchant; and at his death 
Mahomet married his widow Cadiga, an dae ay WIDE of his maſter Sat W. 
f 11 with conſiderable ſucceſs. 6 AY ID yin le 
But his uncle's engagements, during at ae wy ON td a 72 
Frequently called him into Egypt, Syria, and Paleſtine, in which journies he was accom- 
panied by his nephew; the latter gratified his curioſity by enquiring into the nature of the 
. diſputes which ſubſiſted between a variety of different ſects of religion; and obſerving, 
that though they agreed in many, indeed moſt of the material points, yet that new opinions 
were perpetually ſtarting, which always made proſelytes, by whom they were -embraced 
with eagerneſs, and maintained with infinite warmth and inveteracy, his active mind fur- 
niſhed him from theſe. hints with a plan of that religion which even daring his life-time 
ſpread itſelf over many extenſive countries, and hath: fince been received by at leaſt one 
half of the inhabitants of the vaſt continent of Aſia, and hath extended itſelf into n 
Europe, and ſeveral iflands in each of thoſe quarters of the globe. .  _ 
3 But the illiteracy. of Mahomet made it neceſſary for him to find ſome more ne eG 
b |  _ »Ciate to whom he might communicate his deſigns, and whoſe aſſiſtance might enable him to 
3 FT execute a work of ſuch eg and i es: and here, d that Fern good was 
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own bay, perfeckly qualified. by enn a diſpoſition to nb all Ne 8 in 
the perſon of Sergius; who, having been a monk, had been obliged, from the proſligacy 
af his morals and manners, to renounce his habit and order, and who having engaged 
himſelf as a ſervant to Mahomet's ee, continued with him i in th he: "_ after Fd 
had married the widow. 1 
Having, with this aſſiſtance, delle bs how and: Joarinesisf, ah deen lie meant 
to eſlabliſh, he began the reformation in his on family, and being ſubject to epileptic 
itz, he. availed himſelf of this infirmity to impoſe on the world; and either by deceiving 
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his wife, or prevailing upon her to affect a belief which might further the purpoſes of 
her huſband, he procured a report to be propagated, that theſe fits were only trances-or 
paroxyſms of inſpiration, during the continuance of which he communicated with the 
Supreme Being, and received from him the fundamental laws and principles of a religion 
which he was directed to promulgate; thus ſtamping with the ſanction of revelation 
the great idea he had conceived, and afterwards executed with aſtoniſhing ſucceſs, of be- 
coming the founder of a new religion and a mighty empire, and ſubverting the doctrines 
and government of Chriſtianity, which then prevailed over a conſiderable part of Aſia. 

Having thus eſtabliſhed a belief of his Divine inſpiration upon the credit of his natural 
infirmities, confirmed by a life of rigid abſtemiouſneſs and exterior ſanity, and pre- 
ſuming on his knowledge of the genius and diſpoſition of the Arabians, who are enthu- 
ſiaſtic and ſuperſtitious, and in the higheſt degree fond of new doctrines and opinions, 
Mahomet ſoon ventured to declare his miſſion, and boldly aſſumed the title of the prophet 
of God, appointed to inſtruct mankind in a new code of religious laws, and to enforce 
obedi tence to them under the authority of Heaven. 

But the event having juſtified the opinion which Mahomet had entertained of his coun- 
trymen, who flocked to him in numbers, and ſeemed well diſpoſed to liſten to his laws 
and follow his precepts, which tended evidently as much to a change in government as 
religion; thoſe who had the exerciſe of civil power in the diſtrict of Mecca, began to 
entertain ſerious thoughts of interpoſing their authority, and of calling on the pretended 
prophet to give proofs of his miſſion : a circumſtance of which he was no ſooner ap- 
prized, than he thought it neceſſary to avoid an inveſtigation which might have nipped 
his project in the bud, and have proved equally deſtructive to himſelf; and having 12 

Mecca in the night, he arrived in ſafety at Yatred, ſince called Medina. 

Vet his doctrines had been too effectually broached to be ſuppreſled by this. crifling 
diſcouragement many of thoſe who had been his converts at Mecca became the compa- 
nions of his flight, and he drew after him numbers of others, who were either impreſſed 
with a belief of his revelation by his pretended trances, or were charmed with the faſci- 
nating powers of his eloquence, and the proſpects which were held out to them of enrich- 
ing themſelves by the plunder of the neighbouring nations, all of whom were to be brought 
to conform to his tenets by arms, if they ſhould refuſe to ſubmit to argument. And from 
this departure of Mahomet from Mecca his followers fixed their epocha, W is thence 
denominated Heigera, or the flight. 

Nor could any time be more favourable for the propagation of a new ; religion: the Avian 
hereſy prevailed among the Chriſtians of the Eaftern church, and rent them into parties, 
diviſions, and factions; the perſecution of the Jews by the Emperor Adrian had driven 
numbers of theſe unfortunate people into Arabia; and ſuch of the native inhabitants of 
the country as preſerved the remains of idolatry, bore irreconcileable hatred to Chriſtians 
and Jews. It is not therefore at all ſurprizing that the number of his diſciples ſhould in- 
creaſe conſiderably at Medina; and many of them having been accuſtomed to arms, Ma- | 
homet ſoon eſtabliſhed an army, and began the execution of his plan of conqueſts with 
an attack upon the city from whence he had been expelled: but having intruſted the con- 
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duct of this enterprize to Hamza, who was his uncle, or ſome near relation; that leader, 
who, like other partizans, poſſeſſed more courage than prudence, and whoſe numerous army 
was probably very ill diſciplined, received a ſevere check before Mecca, being routed with 
a very conſiderable loſs. 

But the followers of the infpired prophet were not to be diſconcerted by a ſingle mil 
carriage : having received reinforcements of men and arms, and, above all, an exhortation 
from Mahomet himſelf, not to relinquiſh the great duty in which they were engaged, of 
+ ſubduing to the laws of God, and converting to the religion of his prophet, the oftending 
and hardened inhabitants of Mecca ; they rengwed their attempt with better ſucceſs, and 
that city fell at length into their hands, 

| Yet the reduction of Mecca was not attended with all the favourable effects that might 
have been expected: Abu Soſian, a neighbouring Arabian prince, having collected a con- 
ſiderable force, poſted himſelf on a mountain about four miles from Mecca, - with a view 
to cut off the detachment which had poſſeſſed itſelf of that city; in this ſituation Mahomet 
led his whole army againſt him, but was himſelf wounded in the conflict, and his fol- 
lowers, being panic ſtruck at finding their leader vulnerable, deſerted his ſtandard, and 
the ſcattered legions became an eaſy prey to the victors, who purſued them, and made an 
incredible ſlaughter, exerciſing all manner of ene on the diſpirited and flying Ma- 
hometans. 

To moſt men ſuch a ſtroke ma have been fatal: his weakneſs expoſed; the _—— of 
Heaven apparently witheld ; his perſon no more ſacred from danger than his meaneſt aſſo- 
ciate; deſerted by his army, and loaded with the reproaches of thoſe whoſe relations and 
friends had been betrayed by his promiſes and pretences, to meet their deſtruction in ſupport 
of a ſcheme which now appeared to have been wild and chimerical ; it required an un- 
common degree of fortitude to withſtand the torrent of evils, and to combat difficulties 
which appeared almoſt inſurmountable. | 

But to this arduous taſk Mahomet was equal: with a promptitude of imagination, and 
an addreſs which never forſook him in the moſt trying moments of adverſity, he contrived 
to turn his defeat to advantage; and, by an idea calculated to ſilence the reproaches and 
allay the fears of his followers, roſe ſuperior to his misfortune, and derived from it a ſup- 
port, which enabled him to compleat his wonderful undertaking with facility and rapidity. 

Having collected the remains of his army, and drawn together the greateſt part of thoſe 
who ſtill adhered to him, he addreſſed them in an animated ſpeech, and inſtead of lamenting 
the blow he had received, or condoling with them on the loſs of their relatives and friends, 
he congratulated them on the certainty, that all thoſe who, in obedience to the Divine will, 
had endeavoured to propagate that religion which he had been authorized to extend over 
all the nations upon earth, had already been admitted to the manſions of the bleſſed ; intelli- 
gence of which circumſtance had been communicated to him by that Being, in ſupport of 
whoſe laws they had died, and who had farther commiſſioned him to convey to all who ſhould 

embrace his doctrines, perfect aſſurance of eternal bliſs, if they ſhould be ſo peculiarly fa- 
voured by Heaven as to forfeit their lives in this great and glorious cauſe. 

And to ſtrengthen the minds of his adherents, and effectually to obliterate every trace of 
diſſatisfaction at the perſonal loſs of their friends, he aſſured them from the ſame Divine au- 


thority, 
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thority, that the period of every human life was irrevocably fixed in the unalterable decrees of 
Providence ; that all thoſe who fell in the unſucceſsful battle were already devoted to 
death at that moment, but were by the peculiar fayour of God permitted to expire in the 
field, that, in reward for having liſtened to the voice-of his prophet, they might be entitled to 
a remiffion of their. ſins, and a participation of ſuch ſcenes of pleaſure and delight, as this 
artful adventurer well knew how to deſcribe to the diſſipated and luxurious Aſiatics. 

Theſe flattering proſpects ſoon. diſpelled every doubt, and removed every obſtacle to the 
progreſs of his:enterprize; favoured by Heaven here, and aſſured of ſuch happineſs here- 
after, his followers became ſo numerous, that they were parcelled out into different armies, 
and under ſeveral leaders extended his conqueſts and religion throughout various provinces 
of Arabia, and over ſeveral towns and cities on the confines of Syria. 

Vet, among all theſe ſucceſſes, Mahomet never once turned his arms againſt Abu Soflany 3 
on the contrary, he made a truce with that prince; a meaſure which policy had ſuggeſted to 
him as favourable to an intention he had formed of calling all his diſciples to accompany 

him in a pilgrimage to Mecca, to pay their devotions at the temple of that favourite city of 
Heaven, a native and inhabitant of which had been honoured with the high and diſtin- 
guiſhed office of God's vicegerent on earth: and to avoid giving offence to the Coraiſchites, 
the people governed by Abu Soſian, and whoſe fituation enabled them to interrupt this de- 
ſign, he enjoined all his followers to repair to Mecca unarmed ; an ordinance which conſi- 
derably augmented their numbers, as the warlike diſpoſition. of the Coraiſchites had pre- 

vented many from declaring in his favour, from the apprehenſion of being attacked by this 
people, who were known to be equally powerful and brave. 

Hiſtorians have either been ſilent as to the particular views of this pilgrimage, or have 
attributed it to a wiſh of Mahomet to render himſelf conſpicuous in that city, where he 
had lived in a private capacity, and from whence he had been obliged to fly, to avoid being 
perſecuted for doctrines which now appeared, by the ſucceſs with which they had been pro- 

pagated, to have been immediately ſanctioned by Heaven; or to a real defire of ſurrendering 
to the Supreme Being the glory which he had already acquired, and of warten his 
bleſſing and protection in his future undertakings. 

But vanity of this ſort was not one of Mahomet's foibles ; his fame was end too high 
to have received the leaſt addition from the admiration of the citizens of Mecca, and the 
whole tenor of his life and actions will acquit him of being influenced by ideas truly re · 
ligious. 

To political e KEPT; we aſcribe this nonarent act of devotion; and apprehend 
it may eaſily be accounted for, by conſidering that it afforded a favourable opportunity of 
aſcertaining the numbers of his followers, and of enriching himſelf by the preſents which, 
according to the cuſtom of the Eaſt, every individual, who would on ſuch. an occaſion be 
ambitious to be preſented to this great leader, would not fail to bring in his hand. 

After this pilgrimage had enabled him to add to his army, and to collect his ſtrength, he 
turned his force againſt the Jews, who poſſeſſed ſeveral towns in Arabia and Syria, and got 
nn of the greateſt part of their ſtrong places; but the een of his arms in the con- 
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queſt of this people had well nigh proved fatal to him. The daughter of a citizenof Kaibar, 
at whoſe houſe he reſided, conceived a deſign, either to prove the truth of his aſſertions that 


me was 4 prophet from God, or to puniſh the offence of ſuch pretences by his death; and for 


this purpoſe poiſoned one of the diſhes of which Mahomet was to eat: the effect, however, 
did not prove fatal; the poiſon was in a great meaſure expelled by immediate remedies, 
though he was ever after ſubject to ſuch frequent and ſevere indiſpoſitions as were probably 

at length the occaſion of his death. 

The Greeks next became the objects of his bloody miſſion z and conferring the command 
of an army of three thouſand men on a Coraiſchite of the name of Khaled, who fought 
under his banners, this officer had the boldneſs to attack twenty thouſand Greeks, near 
. Mouta in Syria; but the event of this battle would have rewarded his raſhneſs with de- 
ſtruction, if, in the critical moment of impending diſcomfiture, and when his troops had 
already began to give way, their intrepid leader had not reminded them of the ſacred 
cauſe in which they were engaged, and the glorious recompence which awaited thofe wha 
ſhould meet their deaths in the proſecution of it: reanimated by this well-timed recol- 
lection of the aſſurances of their n they returned to the charge, and obtained a Come 
pleat victory. 

The conſequence of this freſh ſucceſs was another cd vilgrimuge to Mecca, and this 
vas made with much more pomp than the former, the prophet himſelf being the firſt to pay 

his devotions at the holy temple, and to conform to a variety of new ceremonies, which he 

had directed to be added to thoſe which had been uſed on a former occaſion. It was on this 
ſecond pilgrimage, that not only the inhabitants of Mecca without diſtinction, but thoſe 
tribes of Arabs who reſided in the neighbourhood, ſubmitted to receive his doQrines ; and 
he found little oppoſition | in this part of Arabia, except from the Coraiſchites, who having 
broke the truce, and again taken arms againſt this intruder on their laws and government, 
were defeated in battle, and thoſe who refuſed to yield obedience to * laws and opinions 
of Mahomet ſuffered death without merey or diſtinction. 
Hitherto Mahomet had contented himſelf with being conſidered as hs prophet of God, 

and had forborne to aſſume any other ſovereignty over the people who ſubmitted to his arms, 
than the direction of their conſciences in religious matters, and the inculcation of ſuch 
laws as, having relation to moral rectitude, were calculated to inforce his doctrines and give 
due operation to his opinions: but having now fixed his power beyond the poſſibility of it's 
being ſhaken, he firſt took upon himſelf the civil government of Mecca and having in 
the following year totally routed an army of inſurgents, who had once more the temerity 
to oppoſe his progreſs, he compelled all Arabia to receive him as the ſole ſovereign of that 
extenſive country, and having expelled or extirpated Chriſtians, Jews, and n, 
maintained his authority and his doctrines without check or controul. 

To give weight to the former, he eſtabliſhed officers of ſtate, created courts for the diſ- 
penſation of juſtice, and appointed proper perſons to preſide in them; and for the latter 
- purpoſe he nominated a high-prieft to conduct matters of religion, and ſuperintend the 
- morals of his ſubjects, with a number of inferior miniſters of various orders and degrees, 
who were diſtributed throughout his newly acquired — and acted in a double ca- 


pacity, 
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pacity, as ü e of the religious conduct and inſpectors of the civil demeanor of a my- 
who had hardly yet loft the idea of their former freedom in both reſpects. 

- Nor did Mahomet negle& to form his army upon a more regular plan of order and diſci- 
pline than could be effected whilſt they were employed in the more active ſcenes of con- 
queſt; a precaution which ſoon proved of important ſervice to his intereſts : the Greeks, 
whoſe reſentment of their defeat at Mouta had only been ſtifled till they could colle an 
army to revenge the dif grace they had received, now advanced againſt Mahomet with an 
appearance of determinate reſolution ; but the prophet having put himſelf at the head of 
thirty thouſand choſen troops, ſoon checked the ardour of theſe formidable invaders, who 
apprized of his approach, and dreading an encounter with ſo numerous a body of the ſame - 
deſperate and infatuated zealots, a handful of whom had once before dealt deſtruction among 
their hoſts, thought fit to retire without hazarding a battle, and left the ſovereign of. Ara- 
bia at liberty to ſpend the remainder of the year in er new codes of laws, and N 
ening the powers of his civil government. | 

When he had fully eſtabliſhed the peace and order of the countries he had ſubdued to his 
authority, that ſubtle policy which ever directed his councils and actions, ſuggeſted to him 
the danger of ſuffering his new ſubjeQs to remain in a ſtate of inactivity, which might leave 
them at liberty to reflect on events ſo ſudden and ſurprizing, and might in conſequence 
awake from that lethargic confternation, during which they had ſuffered themſelves « to be 
robbed of their deareſt rights, thoſe of civil and religious liberty. | 
But as Mahomet was a perfect judge of human nature, he was well aware that e are 
much more apt to be influenced by paſſion than reaſon, and that vanity, the ruling principle 
of the world, would be gratified at the expence of the keeneſt ſenſations of injury or in- 
juſtice; he therefore declared his intention of making a third pilgrimage to Mecca, in a ſtile 
of magnificence infinitely ſuperior to either of the former; and he invited all thoſe who wiſhed 
to recommend themſelves to the peeuliar favour of Weaver, or to be conſidered as exalted in 
rank, conſequence, and pre-eminence, above all others, to accompany him in the performance 
of a duty, which ſhould ſanctify their future lives, and qualify them to be entruſted with 
2 ſhare of that power on earth which the Supreme had delegated to his prophet, and to 
ſuch as he ſhould think worthy to be aſſociated in 1 the diſpenſation of the Divine 1 to the 
various inhabitants of the-earth. 

The unbounded extent of this commiſſion, which, left kingdoms and Antes at his diſpoſal, 
inſured to Mahomet the fidelity and zeal'of his followers ; they looked back to the prophet 

| himſelf in a ſtation inferior to almoſt every individual among his diſciples, and each ap- 
prehending himſelf equally qualified, expected to ſhare in the diviſion of the whole globe, 1 
and to become-in his turn a prince, a lawgiver, or a prophet. _ 

Under this perſuaſion, the pilgrimage, was undertaken with a degree of eager get; 
which could be only equalled by the extravagant magnificence with which the whole caval- 
| Cade was conducted, and which conſiſted of * eee numbers as had never be- 
fore aſſembled on any public occaſion. 

On the arrival of the prophet with his nm train at Mecca, he wes the office 
| of the Sos; and, k his continuance there, en to impreſs on the 
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minds of his people the doctrines of his religion, by frequent repetitions of them in the 
temple,” and by the perſonal performance of the various ceremonies enjoined by them: this 
feſtival being concluded by a ſacrifice of camels, Mahomet publiſhed a new form of reli- | 
gious rights; and feeling his indiſpoſition increaſe, took leave of his followers in a pathetic 
' harangue, the chief purport of which was to exhort them to a perſeverance in the religion 
which he had eſtabliſhed, and to conſider their ſeveral pilgrimages to Mecca, and i in par- 
ticular this laſt, as covenants with God for the performance of thoſe ſacred engagements 
of which he was himſelf a witneſs, 

He was now returning to Medina, which having afforded him e en on his firſt 
fight from Mecca, was his favourite place of reſidence, when his illneſs gained ground on 
him ſo faſt, that it was with difficulty he reached the houſe of his wife Aieſca, who ſeemed 
to enjoy more of his regard than either of his _ where he very ſoon after died, in the 
fixty-third year of his age. | 

But it was no eaſy matter to perſuade the diſciples of Mahomet, that the prophet of 
God had yielded to the common fate of mortals ; they grew outrageous at the mention of 
| his death; and Omar, who is by ſome hiſtorians called the brother, and by others only the 
father-in-law of Mahomet, carried his zeal for the immortality of the prophet to ſuch a 
height, as to threaten with deſtruction whoever ſhould dare to prophane with ſuch an in- 
ſinuation the ſacred and diſtinguiſhed pre- eminence of this favourite of Heaven. 

Contrary opinions prevailing, and the whole city being divided into parties, which 
threatened tumult and diſorder in the ſtate; Abubeker, who 1s alſo ſaid to be another bro- 
ther of Mahomet, but was more probably the father of another of his wives, undertook to 
convince the people, and even Omar himſelf, that the prophet was by no means exempt from 
the ordinary lot of mortality; and this he did ſo effectually, by judicious quotations from 
the Koran itſelf, that he ſilenced the clamours of the multitude, and convinced them that 
the Divine miſſion having been accompliſhed, the meſſenger of Heaven was by the Al- 
mighty decree called to the regions of bliſs, to receive the reward due to his faithful. Pery 

formance of the great and important office with which he had been entruſted. © _ 
hut aconteſt now aroſe, which ſeemed pregnant with the ſame ill conſequences as the fore 

mer: the cities of Mecca and Medina diſputed which ſhould enjoy the honour of re- 
taining, the ſacred remains of the prophet; the pretences of thoſe who favoured: the former 
being founded on it's having been the place of his nativity, and thoſe who ſupported the 
claim of the latter, grounding their opinions on the refuge which the city of Medina had: 
afforded him, when he was compelled to abandon Mecca to avoid the perſecution-of his- 
fellow citizens. 

Nor were theſe the only places propoſed for the Laſs of this ſuppoſed delegate of 
Heaven; the city of Jeruſalem was mentioned by a third party, as the diſtinguiſhed. ſpot in- 
which God had of old revealed his will to his people by the mouths of ee AC» 
knowledged by Mahomet himſelf to have received his inſpiration. 

But this difficulty was alſo obviated by the prudenee, moderation, and ſagacity of Abu» 
| beker, who communicating to the people an opinion which he aſſerted had fallen from Ma- 
homet himſelf, that the place of a prophet's death. ought to be that of his interment, all par- 
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ties ſubmitted to the: ſacred deciſion, and a grave was prepared in the city of Medina, 
Though this is a fact in which all hiſtorians do not concur, ſome maintaining that the —_ 
was depoſited in a ſepulchre at Mecca. 

Of the perſon of Mahomet we have very imperfect accounts; heroes and conquerors are 
generally repreſented as amiable in their perſons as they are fortunate in their undertakings, 
and according to this rule, the prophet of whom we ſpeak muſt have poſſeſſed uncommon ex- 
cellency ; nor is this idea altogether abſurd ; a ſtriking dignity of perſon adds much to the 
powers of perſuaſion, and as moſt great a depend as much on the tongue as 
the ſword, it is not improbable that many of thoſe whoſe hiſtories are marked with great 
and ſucceſsful events were endowed with the choiceſt exterior ornaments of Nature. 

But from the actions of Mahomet we are enabled to form a much more preciſe idea of his 
underſtanding. He appears to have been cool, crafty, and deſigning, yet poſlefling a ge- 
nius extended and tomprehenſive ; characteriſticks which have hardly ever united ſo per- 
fectly in the ſame perſon as in him of whom we now ſpeak, Earneft in the purſuit of 
whatever object he had in view, he frequently treſpaſſed the bounds of prudence, but the 
fertility of his imagination immediately fuggeſted to him the means to obviate the diffi- 
eulties into which he had plunged bimſclf, and his firmneſs and reſolution of mind always 
enabled him to purſue them through dangers which to others ſeemed altogether inſur- 
mountable. He had ſagacity to chuſe the moment favourable to ſucceſs, judgment to im- 
prove the opportunity, and fortitude to abide even unpropitious events. Though his perſonal 

courage was undoubted, yet he wiſely avoided too frequent occaſions of proving it; and 
though he boaſted a commiſſion to promulgate his doctrines by the ſword, he choſe rather 
to add to the number of his proſelytes by the alluring temptations. of preſent aggrandizement 
and future felicity ; and, conſcious that the accompliſhment of his views depended in a great 
meaſure on the unanimity of his followers, he enrolled every man who from motives of 
' fear or from conviction embraced the religion he preached, among the number of the 
faithful, and not only aſſured him of his own ſalvation upon terms too eaſy to be flighted, 
but inftantly inveſted him with powers to collect others to the flock, and communicate to 
them the bleflings of which he was himſelf to partake : thus every individual became a teacher 
as well as a * 2 „„ — of courſe * to be nen 
the former. 

That Mahomet made no ſeruple of avowing die wt ataduention ii dd to be hs 
niſhing, if we refle& that, having aſſumed the character of a prophet inſpired by God, he 
produced the Koran as a proof of that inſpiration; and though that book was moſt pro- 
bably compoſed by Sergius, the affociate we have already mentioned, yet as Mahomet 
aſſerted it to be the work of his own pen, under the guidance of Supreme power, his under- 
ſtanding was ſuppoſed to have been enlightened by the rays of Divine knowledge, and the 

want of early cultivation to have been ſupplied by an immediate intercourſe with Heaven; 
- an opinion which was particularly favoured by the powers of his eloquence, the perſpicuity 
of his reaſonings, the purity and elegance of his language, and the force of his arguments, 
in thoſe addreſſes to his followers which uſually preceded and followed every new under- 
taking, and on the perſuaſive efficacy of which the prophet placed much more confidence, 
than in the * of his arm or the energy of his doctrines. 
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In his private character, he i is deſcribed as chearful and lively i in his converſation, | even 
in his temper, pleaſing in his manners, and remarkably eaſy of acceſs; his memory was ſo 
retentive, that he not only recollected the perſons, but the requeſts of thoſe who made ap- 
plication to him; and when it did not ſuit his inclination or his convenience to comply 
with the latter, be atoned for his refuſals by aſſiduities to the former; a conduct which 
rendered him . 8 ons among the firſt ranks of people, and e Arne the mul- 
titude, 

He was devoted to te pleaſures of the falr⸗ fen, and * his doctrines cally Cubſer- 
vient to his gratifications in this particular, and to the propagation of a religion Wien 
made it's way more by indulging the paſſions than convincing the reaſon of mankind. 

If his practice was at all conformable to his precept, he was charitable and 8 
virtues ſo ſtrongly inculcated in the writings of which he claimed the credit, that it is hardly 
poſſible to conceive the author wholly deſtitute of them; not that any oo 8g inſtances 
are recorded in which either his benevolence or compaſſion were exerciſed,” |  / 

Mahomet married ſeveral wives beſides Cadiga his firſt, but the exact adnbier is not afoge= 

tained; it is however agreed, that he left no other ine than one daughter, Fatima, who 
was married in the en of her father to e h was either his ao or Tome other 
near relation. Hen en if 

The religion of VI called after the founder Mahometan, is che eſablihe and 
prevailing form throughout Aſian Turky. F 

The Mahometan religion conſiſts Anh of 1 two deinen which wing! hos confidercd as 
the fundamental articles of that faith, and five of practice: the former, that there is no 
other god but God, and 'that Mahomet is his prophet; the latter, that purifications of 
the body by waſhing are to be obſerved as an indiſpenſible part of their duty to God; that 
prayers are to be offered at certain fixed times and ſeaſons, as preſcribed by the holy laws 
that alms are to be beſtowed according to the ability of the giver; that it is neceſſary to faſt 
during all the month of Ramazan; and that —_— pilgriniages HORN PP 
to God, and one neceſſary to ſalvation. 

„e purifications are of two kinds: with webs, hen Ace 0 is to 8 r 
1 When water is not at hand, the Koran indulges them with the ſubſtitution of ſine ſand; a 
permiſſion abſolutely neceſſary, as it would hardly be aaa to more to water as often as 
the ſeveral acts of uncleanneſs render it neceſſary to purify. Bet ige 5c] 
The hours when they are enjoined to pray are frequent, eonütting or no leſs than five 

ſeveral times in the natural day, which commencing at noon, they are directed to 'begin their 

praying at that hour, and to repeat it in the evening when it is too dark to diſtinguiſh 
colours, at lying down. to reſt, and at riſing in the morning; but then any two of theſe ſets 
of prayers, except that pteſcribed for the morning, may be ſaid together, which reduces 
the times of prayer to three, and even theſe may be diſpenſed with at any time, provided 

the perſon holds himſelf indebted in ſo many prayers, and Fe the en at * 
i belt convenience. 

Every Mahometan is enjoined to diſtribute in alms a certain W of ba ſubflance; 
yet though A is e ee in the Koran, and Acai e by their 
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Schere it is generally confined to the erection of public buildings, tuch as moſques, 
caravanſeras or inns on the road, fountains and other reſervoirs for water, bagnios, col- 
leges, or bridges, and little of it is applied i in the immediate relief of the neceſſitous, ex- 
cept thoſe mendicant religious who are called faquirs, and who are continually: wandering 
about, and collecting theſe involuntary offerings ; and ſome ſmall portion which a few, 
more attentive to the purpoſes of alms than the reſt, employ in purchaſing the freedom 
of inſolvent debtors, or of ſlaves who are ſubje& to cruel maſters ; and a fill ſmaller part, 

which is dedicated to the aſſiſtance of diſtreſſed travellers or ſtrangers, 

No people obſerve their faſts more ſtrictly than the Turks: during the a ar 
ranks of people abſtain from eating, at leaſt publicly, till ſun-ſet, nor do they even in- 
dulge themſel ves in the great employment of their lives, ſmoaking; ; but during the night ; 
all is feſtivity, the moſques and even private houſes are illuminated both within and with- 
out, and they take care to recompenſe themſelves am pl y for the ee of the wenne This 
faſt continues a month. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is required to be made at leaſt once in every man's life, but 
men of rank and ſubſtance are enjoined to repeat it often: the religious N "= - Nene 
is eſtimated by the number which he has performed of theſe pilgtimages. 

Circumciſion is alſo enjoined by the religious laws of Mahomet, but no n like 
is fixed for the performance of this ceremony; which, however, generally takes place at 
four or five years old, when the children are ſuppoſed beſt able to undergo the pain and in- 
convenience which attends this operation. The common people do it privately, without 
regard to any particular time, and without any religious form; but perſons of condition 
have their ſons circumciſed in the preſence of a prieſt, who reads 2 ene of the Leun, 5 
and the day is ſpent in mirth and feaſting. 

The Mahometans are divided into an infinite number of ſes, who ——_—_—— WL ſes 
veral opinions with the ſame warmth and acrimony as are too often to be found in the di- 
viſions of the Chriſtian church; but the two general diſtinctions, within one or other of 
which all the other ſectariſts are included, are the diſciples of Hali, the ſon-in-law of Ma- 
homet, and of Abubeker, whoſe daughter the prophet married: from the latter the Turks 
pretend to derive all authority i in church and n which the ne claim i in * of the | 
former. * 

Their opinion of a future ſtate is conformable to that of the ancient vhiloſophers, on 
as the modern Chriſtians ; they believe that thoſe who have paſſed their lives in virtue will 
be admitted to a ſtate of perfect happineſs, and that thoſe whoſe actions have been contrary 
to the laws of God, as revealed by his prophet Mahomet, will be conſigned to a place of pu- 
niſhment z but they hold it inconſiſtent with the mercy of God, to ſuppoſe that the ſuf-- 
ferings of: a wicked man will be eternal, and therefore they apprehend he will remain in mi- 
ſery for a length of time proportioned to his iniquity, and afterwards be received into the 
manſions of bliſs, but will not be N to ſo perfect an enjoyment of eee as 
thoſe who have lived without ſin. 

Some, however, maintain the doctrines of the e or e ede of base 
and from the particular attention paid by many of the Turks to the preſervation and care of 
certain animals this opinion ſeems to be rather prevalent, 
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They have ſome accounts of a rebellion in Heaven, of the * between the good and 

evil ſpirits, and the caſting out of the latter; but theſe circumſtances. are worked up, with 

fo much fabulous and abſurd matter, as to appear rather allegorical than hiſtorical; 
They do not admit of the immediate paſſage of the ſoul to it's place of deſtination, dor do 
they allow of an intermediate ſtate; but they affirm, that as ſoon as the body is depoſited in 
the grave, it is repoſſeſſed by the ſoul, and ſo far reanimated as to fit upright, and anſwer 
the queſtions of two black angels, who are ſent to interrogate the deceaſed concerning the 
articles of his faith and the actions of his life, accounts of which he is then compelled to give 
faithfully, that they may'be recorded in a book that is to be produced at the general day of 
judgment : till the time of interment the ſoul is ſuppoſed. to wander, but after this exami - 
nation to aſſume ſome incorporeal ſhape, in which it is to enjoy the rewards or ſuffer the 

puniſhments due to it's demeanor on earth, and at the general reſurrection to * reunited to 

the watts which it informed during it's mortal exiſtence. 

The enjoyments of the happy are repreſented to conſiſt of drinking the waters of Delight, 
on the banks of a river of that name, under the ſhade of a tree of ſuch extent, that in a jour- 
ney of fifty thouſand years a man would not paſs over one of it's leaves; where: they are 
to be ſerved with delicious drink by their reſpective prophets, Mahomet and Ali, mounted 
on animals whoſe heads are like women, their fore - feet like thoſe of a ſtag, and their hind 
quarters like a tiger: and they are to be attended by: innumerable troops of beautiful mo- 
men, with large black eyes, who are to adminiſter to their moſt voluptuous ee in. 
which they may revel without reſtraint, and indulge without the poſhbility of ſinning; and 
that theſe enjoyments are to be perpetual, without producing _— Oy the ir health 
or vigour, or abating the keeneſt edge of fatisfaftion. ail wml 

Theſe bleſſed regions they are to enter by a bridge as narrow as. the r e over 
which true believers and the righteous will paſs with eaſe and aſtoniſhing celerity, but the 
unfaithful and unjuſt will fall from it into the place appointed for their reception, where 
they are to be tormented by devils, and infeſted by noxious and poiſonous- animals and 
ravenous beaſts, who ſhall perpetually gu eee — or Ce enen, 
| bodies configned to this infernal abode. or 
But ſome of the better informed neue n ee e paſiges i in Si at 
writings from whence theſe opinions are deduced in a literal ſenſe, but rationally. infer; 
that they are allegorical, and devote the ſoul in paradiſe. to the contemplation of the Divine 
excellence, and to the acquiſition of fuch ſuperior and ſublime knowledge, as is — 
able by the groſs and clouded faculties of human underſtanding. ; 

The times of prayer are proclaimed from the ſteeples of their moſques, 15 officers wwe: 
pointed for that purpoſe: one or two of whom on ordinary days, and ten or a dozen on 
Fridays and feſtivals, remind the people of the performance of this duty at the ſeveral times 
of the day when it is enjoined, beginning their exhortations with invoking God moſt: 
« great,” which they repeat as they turn to the four quarters of the earth; after which they 
declare, that ** there is no other god but God, and that Mahomet is his prophet ;” and then 
conclude with an invocation to ** riſe and pray, and af pct that voy 60 a. e | 
« the prophet of God commanded.” == 
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In the performance of theſe acts of devotion they diveſt themſelves of all the ornaments 
of their perſons, and of their arms, and offer themſelves to God in the humbleſt garnſents, 
unadorned with gold, filver, or embroidery ; for which reaſon they have peculiar Far- 
ments, and W white or plain turbans, for the Denn of their at 
duties. 

When FE I ROME: enters a a0 or mol, us uncovers his feet inſtead of his head,, 
and prays with great earneſtneſs and attention, uninterrupted by civilities to others who 
enter the ſame place of worſnip, and undiſturbed by any worldly conſiderations: the de- 
cency and ſeriouſneſs with which they perform their devotions is highly commendable, and 
worthy the imitation of Chriſtians, the purity and excellence of whoſe religion ſhould in- 
ſpire them with the fervour and zeal apparent in thoſe whoſe doctrines they ſojuſtly condemn. 
Contrary: to the practice in Chriſtian churches, a Turk will neither cough, ſpit, or even rub 
himſelf, whilft he is in the exerciſe of this duty; and ſhould he be betrayed by inadvertency: _ 
into either of theſe irreligious acts, he conſiders himſelf as n unclean by it, and re- 
commences his purifications and his prayers. 5 

They are directed to turn their faces towards Mecra when chap pray; and in order to 
avoid miſtakes, if they are not certain as to the direction of that place, they are permitted 
to turn their bodies round in ſome part of their prayer, and then they are aſſured that they 
muſt have been right at ſome particular moment, which is en Wende with. 
this injunction. 

In their public devotions the 3 attend to the poloſt; and: not only repeat 
his words, but imitate his actions: their general acts of deyotion conſiſt rather of decla- 
rations of faith than of prayers, the uſual form being an acknowledgment of the . unity ef 
4 the Godbead; that he neither gs oy is. es, re is Ma fa and that Mabomee: 
« js bis profes” © 

But they have particular . bab prayers profetibed for acti of the * On "i 
turday their prayers are directed to the converſion of the Jews; on Sunday to that of the 
Chriſtians; on Monday they pray for all the prophets, in the number of whom and among 
the chief, they, account Moſes and Chriſt; on Tueſday they invoke the blefling of Heaven 
on the prieſt, and thoſe who are employed in the ſacred offices; Wedneſday they dedicate; 
to prayers for the infranchiſement of all true believers, who are in ſlavery among Chriſtians 
or other Infidels; on Thurſday they uſe a general prayer for the ſalvation of all mankind; 
and on Friday, which is their ſabbath, they commit all true believers to the peculiar care 
of Heaven; and on the laſt mentioned day thoſe of higher rank, who commonly perform 
their devotions either in: their own: houſes or in other places of retirement, reſort to the 
moſques. Some among them carry about with them the Koran, and the implements ne- 
ceſſary to purificatibn, and pray: in the corners of ſtreets: or in the fields, from whence- 
they are cenſured as oſtentatious or vain-glorious; charges againſt which they defend them 
ſelves, by urging the eee, od its of not appearing: an of: 
their religious profeſſions. 

The mufti, or high; prieſt of; Tucky; is confi: a8 the din — 
Manet bur is at preſent diveſted of all temporal power; nor is his authority in the 

church 
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hunch of any conſiderable extent, he — himſelf * to be depoſed or degraded at the 
will of the Grand Seignior. | 

Vet, as the Alcoran and the comments and S of the ſeveral doctors from time 

to time conſtitute the code of civil as well as religious laws, the appointment of officers, 
both in the church and in the judicial department of the ſtate, is ſuppoſed to remain with 
the mufti, whoſe power, however, in this reſpect, is cramped and ene 4h dictates 
which his own precarious ſituation inclines him to obey without heſitation. | IM 

The mufti is alſo ſupreme judge in all caſes criminal and civil; all . are made to 
him, and his judgment is generally ſo concluſive, that even the ſovereign ſeldom interpoſes 
his authority to alter the ſentences or decrees of this miniſter : he is alſo conſulted in divan 
on-all political matters, nor is war undertaken, or peace reſtored, without his fetſa or fiat. 
Vet all this is but the ſhadow of power; for he is ſo much at the merey of the crown, or 
rather of the vizier, that the part he is to act on all occaſions is previouſly intimated to him, 
with which he is to comply under pain of diſpleaſure, and his ſanCtion in political matters 
ſeems only to be required as a ſhield againſt the ſhafts of ill- fortune; for if their warlike 
undertakings fail to be ſucceſsful, the * reſts on the en whoſe ſacred office ſhelters 
him from popular reſentment. _ 

There are alſo cadiliſquiers, who are hes, and priefts, and rank. next to On mufti 
in theſe departments; through theſe offices they arrive at the pontificate, and-upon the 
death or depoſition of the mufti one of them muſt be choſen to ſucceed him. Every pro- 
vince has alſo a mullah cadi, who is the chief magiſtrate of that diſtrict, to whom appeals 
are to be made from inferior cadis, or judges, who preſide in almoſt every town; but 
though the legal path to juſtice is through the eceleſiaſtics, who being verſed in the Alco- 
ran are ſuppaſed to be beſt acquainted with the laws of Mahomet, by which their deciſions 
are to be governed, yet the military governors of towns and provinces frequently take the 
criminal authority out of their . and inflict death or other nn without even 

rl the form of a trial. | 

Thoſe who perform the altos of oriefts i in the —_ are called i imaums, and #7 whey | 
this character without being authorized by the mufti, or any other of the ſuperior orders of 
prieſthood, of whom they ſeem to be wholly independent: when a vacaney happens in an 
office of this ſort, any grave and ſedate man, who is well read in_the Koran, makes in- 

a tereſt with the people to recommend him to the governor or other military commanding, 
1 officer, under whoſe deputation he commences prieſt, which office he may alſo quit at any 

| «time, or be removed from it at the pleaſure of him by whom he was appointed, or his fuc- 
ceſſors. The habit of the imaum differs only from the layman in the largeneſs of his turban, 
and his duty is to call the people to prayer from the ſteeple of the moſque, to read. the Al- 

_ .coran on the ſabbath, and to perform thoſe: proſtrations and ceremonious [poſtures in the 
moſques which thoſe who compoſe: the congregations are to follow; | he. alſo preaches oc- 
caſionally, but this is more peculiarly the office of the ſheiks, who are educated to this pro- 
feſſion in the convents of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 

The mufti is addreſſed by many high and founding titles, xprefive of the qualifications 

which he is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs; ſuch as, < wi/e/t among the wiſe—verſedin all knowledge—ſpring 
| hg X « of 
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ce of virtue fountain F ſcience and key of the treaſures of truth.” When he is firſt appointed - 
to this office, he is inveſted by the Grand Seignior in perſon with a robe or veſt of ſable, and 

preſented with a purſe of the value of a thouſand dollars. His revenues conſiſt of a penſion | 
of about a thouſand aſpers, which is equal to about two guineas a day, and the ſale of the 
preſentations to the royal moſques, which is a legal perquiſite of this office; and as he is 
always of the council of ſtate, and poſſeſſes a certain degree of intereſt with the fovereign 
and his grand vizier, and other great miniſters, his favour is ſolicited, according to the 
cuſtom of the Eaſt, with conſiderable preſents, by thoſe who wiſh to obtain powerful or 
lucrative employments. 

Moſt of the moſques having been Chriſtian churches, and having been endowed with 
lands whilſt they were dedicated to that religion, the ſame revenues have been continued to 
them, which are appropriated to the maintenance of the ſeveral prieſts and other officers 

who minifter in the Mahometan temples, to the repairing and beautifying theſe places of 
public worſhip, and if any thing remains after the performance of theſe ſervices, it is ex- 
pended in maintaining and educating youths, who are inſtructed in the law of Mahomet, 
and qualified to expound it to the people; or given in alms to the poor: ſometimes, if it very 
conſiderably exceeds the neceſſary expenditure, the overplus is applied to the exigencies of 
the ſtate. Where theſe lands have been fold, or fums of money have been given by pious 
perſons for the ſupport of new moſques, they are placed out at intereſt, and this is the only 
occaſion on which the Turks admit of uſury. The occupiers of church lands enjoy certain 
privileges and immunities beyond thoſe who are tenants to laymen ; the baſſas, janiſaries, 
and others in public offices, paving en more mw” to the AIG of the enuf than 
to private property. 

In various parts of the Turkiſh Wen are neee or e Wer bur they 
are inhabited only by one order, who are called derviſes, which ſignifies either poverty or a 
renunciation of the world; but theſe inſtitutions are of a much more modern date than the 
eſtabliſhment of the Mahometan religion, though they are pretended to be coeval with it. 

Theſe monaſtics are meanly cloathed, affect an appearance of great ſanity, and a ſo- 
lemn deportment, and faſt, pray, and impoſe penances on themſelves, like thoſe of the 
Roman Catholic religion among the Chriſtians; * * alſo: they wear a pains erm 
and number their oraiſons. T 

The ſuperior of each convent or Nn reads and expoinds the Alcoran to them oy 
Tueſday, and after his ſermon is finiſhed, the derviſes perform a ceremony to which they 
are habituated from their childhood, and which, therefore, does not produce the ſame diſ- 
agreeable effect as it would on thoſe who are-unuſed to this kind of exerciſe. 

The derviſes having each made a profound bow to the principal, form a circle hae” 
him, and one of the number, who is alſo within the circle, playing on a kind of a flute, the 
others turn round with incredible velocity, and continue this motion till, on the ceaſing of 
the muſic they alſo ſtop inſtantly, and having repeated their obeiſance to their ſuperior, 
depart. This ceremony owes it's riſe to a tradition, that the founder of the order of der- 
viſes, of the name of Mevaluna, continued this circular motion, without pauſing or taking 
any ſuſtenance, for fourteen days, at the end of which time he fell into a ſwoon or trance, 
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during the continuance of which, he was directed by the immediate revelation of Heaven 
to inſtitute this order, and received inſtructions reſpecting their regulation and government; 

and alſo the Divine permiſſion to uſe this muſical inſtrument, all others being — for- 
bidden by the laws of Mahomet, in the performance of acts of devotion. 

Though theſe monaſtics make vows of celibacy, chaſtity, and poverty, on their entering 
into this order, yet they may at any time be diſengaged from them, marry, and employ 
themſelves in the buſineſs of the world; though this ſeldom happens, as the indulgences they 

receive from their ſuperiors, to whom alone they are reſponſible for their conduct, enable 
them to enjoy in private the gratification of their moſt ſenſual inclinations without the 
apprehenſion of. cenſure, from which _ are protected by the RR RO 11 the 
n they have aſſumed. 

They are admitted to theſe convents while they are children, and are dsh the 5 

guages of the ſeveral countries under the ſame government, ſuch as the Turkiſh and 
Arabic, to which is generally added the Perſian; and they are inſtructed in the law of Ma- 
homet, and the ſeveral expoſitions and readings of their doctors, by which means they are 
qualified to become ſhieks or preachers, and are ſent to perform that function in the dif- 

ferent moſques. They affect to deal in magic, and deceive the ignorant with tricks of le- 
gerdemain and ſleight of hand; but they are ſtrangers to every ſcience; and to all kinds of 
uſeful knowledge: however, the great extent of this order, which is ſpread all over thoſe 
countries where the doctrines of Mahomet have been received, renders them ſubſervient 
to political purpoſes, as thoſe among them who are moſt ſhrewd, and leaſt addicted to the 
ſtupifying and pernicious cuſtom of taking opium, to which they are greatly devoted, 
act as ſpies, being admitted without reſtraint to viſit all Mahometan nations, 1 to pry 
into the ſecrets of different ſtates without the dangers of detection. 

There are alſo certain mendicants, who have been already mentioned under the Jad 
mination of faquirs or fakirs, who have no fixed or ſettled habitations, but wander about 
and obtain money from the credulous and ignorant, under pretence of vows to under 
certain penances, or perform particular duties, from whence their prayers are ſuppoſed to 
be efficacious on behalf of thoſe who miniſter to their wants. Nor muſt we omit to notice 
the ſantons or hermits, who profeſs lives of the moſt rigid auſterity, neither covering their 
bodies with any other apparel than what barely ſerves the purpoſe of preſerving decency, 
nor ever cutting their hair or nails, to whatever length thefe excreſcences may grow: theſe 
"devotees are held in ſuch regard, that even their habitations are ſacred, and ſerve to protect. 
the worſt of criminals from the hands of juſtice. "IR 

The laſt order of religious who. we ſhall mention are the emirs, who are imagined to 
be deſcendants from ſome branch of the family of Mahomet; they are diſtinguiſhed by 

wearing green turbans, which is mentioned as the prophet's favourite coleur, and are ſs 
highly reſpected by the laws on account of their ſacred deſcent, that the loſs of the right- 
hand is the puniſhment of him who. offers violence to any one of: theſe privileged ſons. 
of holineſs; nor do they engage in any ſecular buſineſs or employment, except in. 


purchaſing Chriſtian. or other Infidel flaves,, for the purpoſe of: converting. them to the 
Kahanactan: rela San. a 
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on the firſt appearance of the next new moon after the Ramazan, or month of faſtingy 


the Turks celebrate their Bairam; a feſtival which laſts three days, and is obſerved as a time 
of thankſgiving, as may be collected from the religious ſervices performed in their moſques 


at this time, and which are replete with acknowledgments of the Divine favour for having | 


communicated to them the only true, holy, and pure law; for having preſerved it un- 
eorrupted, as it was delivered by Mahomet the prophet, fervant and ambaſſador of God, 
for whom they invoke bleſſings and ſalvation, as well as for Jefus the ſon of Mary, Moſes, 
David, Solomon, and other of the Jewiſh patriarchs. During the courſe of this feſtival, 

the princes and perſons in exalted ſtations receive the compliments of their inferiors and 
dependents, the people walk abroad and pay and receive viſits in their beſt apparel, 

ſtrangers are entertained, acquaintances embrace each other as they meet, animoſities are 


forgotten, and enemies reconciled : even the women are indulged in unaccuſtomed liberties ; 


the wealthy ſacrifice all kinds of cattle, and diſtribute the carcaſes among the poor ; gare 
are treated with leſs rigour than uſual, and in ſome inſtances enfranchiſed; and univerſal 
joy and feſtivity prevails till the ene . the third day, when this feaſoa of mJy 
is at an end, . 


Many ſes of Chriſtians are tolerated 3 in the Turkiſh dominions 3 in Alia; ; among them 


thoſe of the Greek church are the moſt numerous, and have ſeveral patriarchs or high- 


prieſts, ſuch as thoſe of Antioch, Jeruſalem, and Alexandria. 

The Greek church differs from the Latin in obſerving four Lents in the year, during. 
which, as well as on Wedneſdays and Fridays throughout the year, and on the eves of cer- 
tain high feſtivals, they faſt with great ſeverity. They do not baptize their children till 
they are eight or ten days old, when they immerſe them wholly in cold water in the ſum- 
mer, and warm in the winter; and after baptiſm they anoint the child's body with a con- 
ſeerated oil, which is prepared by the biſhops, and ſent to the prieſts in alabaſter boxes, in 
alluſion to the ointment which Mary Magdalen poured' on the head of Chriſt. In 
celebrating the euchariſt they uſe a vaſt variety of ceremonies, thruſting a ſpear into the 
bread, in remembrance of the fpear which was thruſt into the fide of our bleſſed Saviour, 


and offering ſeveral loaves or pieces of bread as ſacrifices to the Virgin Mary, Saint John the - 


Baptiſt, and ſeveral others of the fathers of the church; the prieſts and deacons alſo pray 


for their biſhops living and dead, for thoſe who have been benefactors to the church, and 


for ſuch other departed ſouls, by name, as have left friends who have _— enough Fog os 
future happineſs to pay the price of theſe prayers. 

After the elements of bread and wine have been conſecrated, which is done privately, and 
not in ſight of the congregation, the prieſt and deacons receive them apart, and then proceed 
to adminiſter ſmall pieces of the bread thrown into the wine to others, taking out a ſmall 
quantity of the latter at the ſame time with a ſpoon, and putting both together into the 
mouths of the communicants, uſing a declaration, that it is “ the bedy and blood of 
« Chrift-: yet they do not maintain the doctrine of tranfubſtantiation with the ſame 
earneſtneſs as the Papiſts, though they admit of a change to the worthy receiver, but decline 
entering into any controverſy concerning the nature of it. The Jaity are enjoined to re- 
ceive the ſacrament tour times in the year,, and ſeldom. omit. it at the two great feſtivals of 


Chriſtmas. 
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Chriſtmas and Eaſter: they generally celebrate this communion at the third hour, or about 
nine in the morning; but at Eaſter-day before the ſun riſes, in commemoration of the 
_ early viſit of the holy women to the ſacred ſepulchre. Confeſſion is required before the 
Lord's ſupper is taken, yet they adminiſter it to children of two or three years old, and even 
to infants in caſe of ſickneſs. On the Thurſday in, the holy week, they canſecrate a 
quantity of bread and wine, that they may always be ready to give it to the ſick, drying 
the bread after it has been dipped in the wine, that it may be the better preſerved, | 
When the ſeveral communicants have received the ſacrament on either of the great feſti- 
vals, the prieſt goes round the church with a large diſh, in which are mingled boiled wheat and 
other grain and pulſe, together with raiſins, almonds, and other nuts, which he diſtributes 
to the congregation; and this is called the oblation of the colyba, and is taken as an ac- 
knowledgment of their belief in the reſurrection of the dead, of which they canſider corn 
and ſruits to be ſymbols from ſeveral texts in the apoſtolie writings. 

Though the religion of thoſe Greek Chriſtians differs in many inſtances from both that 
of the Roman Catholics and Proteſtants, yet in ſome it reſembles each, The Greeks 
enjoin confeſſions and penances, but they are not very ſtrict in the former, and for the 
latter they are allowed to commute and then receive abfolution, without which they hold 
it very hazardous to die: they annex dreadful ideas to excommunicat ion, apprehending 
that the body remains entire in the grave, and is ſubjected to great torments, and that the 
ſoul wanders until this ſentence i is remitted, . 
They anoint the fick with oil, and this ceremony is performed by a numbar of cles, 
who alſo touch ſeveral parts of the houſe with it, and make crofles on the door and door- 
| poſts: this is eſteemed a ſacrament, as well as matrimony, which is ſolemnized in the face 

of the congregation, the prieſt meeting the couple at the door of the church, and con- 
ducting them to the chancel, where he puts two lighted torches into their hands, and pro- 
ceeding with them into the body of the church, gives the man a ring of gold, and the 
woman another of ſilver, which are afterwards exchanged, and a ſuitable ſervice being 
performed, the ceremony concludes with their drinking out of the ſame cup. They diſ- 

approve of ſecond marriages, and do not allow of a third contract: and they forbid mar- 
riages between ſpiritual relations; that is to ſay, the ſons and daughters of godfathers and 
| godmothers, The marriage vow 1s not very ſtrictly kept in theſe countries, nor is the 
breach of it much noticed, where the eſtabliſhed religion allows a plurality, of wives; and 
for the ſame reaſon divorces are eaſily obtained among the Greek Chriſtians. 

The Greek Chriſtians prohibit the worſhiping images, but have OS. in all their 
hes, and burn incenſe before them; allow of the interceſſion of the Virgin Mary and 
the ſaints; and conform only to the Proteſtant ſyſtem, in Weg the ſacrament in 
both KR | F 

They have great numbers of. convents or e houſes, IS the monks who in- 
habit them are moily of the orders of St. Baſil and St. Anthony, and lead ſevere lives. 
Thoſe who are in orders among them, and poſſeſs any degree of learning, are engaged in 
collecting and tranſcribing the expoſitions and other writings of the Fathers; whilſt thoſe 
who are Kat ae to che prieſthood, follow ſecular employments, and miniſter to the 

neceſlities | 


* 
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neceſſities of der more learned brethren. Their food is principally vegetables and fruit; 
thoſe who are near the ſea procure now and then a little ſhell-fiſh : but their faſts are ſo 
| ſevere and frequent, as to prove injurious to their healths; a ſacrifice which the groſſeſt 
abſurdity only could conceive to be acceptable to the God of merey; yet ſo far do they 
carry this infatuation, that ſome of theſe Chriſtians retire to rocks and mountains, refuſe 
to hold converſe with the world, and in the performance of vows, founded in folly and 
ſuperſtition, eat only four; three, or even, in ſome inſtances, two meals a week, till their 
bodies being worn out and emaciated for want of neceſſary ſupplies, they fall martyrs to 
this miſconceived enthuſiaſm, and committing a crime which hath been expreſsly forbid 
by the Divine law, they obtrude themſelves into the preſence of that God, who created 
them for purpoſes of a far more noble nature, than to ſeparate themſelves from all the 
claims of ſociety, or by their own acts to ſhorten lives which ought to have deen . to 
the lateſt hour in performing ſocial as well as religious duties. 

The Turks are extremely deficient in literature; there are but few among them who! are 
acquainted with any other language than that in common uſe, or the Arabic, which latter 
they do not underſtand grammatically: if they can read the Koran, and keep a common 
account, or write a letter, they are qualified for moſt public employments. Indeed, thoſe 
who hold offices in the church, and who, as we have already obſerved, are alſo the lawyers, 
have rather better educations; and, as the printing'preſs has at length made it's way to the 
metropolis of this mighty empire, learning will probably follow: at preſent” the extent of 
their ſcientific knowledge is a ſmattering of aſtronomy, by which ſome among them are 
able to calculate an eclipſe, and this is held to be a very high degree of ſkill; - However, 
they are great pretenders to ps Is and place en My RAE in innen 
derived from this imaginary art. 5 

It is not common to find any othis book chan the Mons: in e Wiel nor are 
many of their colleges or other public inſtitutions: provided with libraries, though ſome of 
them have a few books, which thoſe who are intruſted with the care of them can hardly 
read : theſe eſtabliſhments being for the moſt part made either as atonements for thoſe acts 
of iniquity by which they have acquired riches; or for the purpoſe of keeping a part of their 
wealth in their own family, thoſe who build and endow them appoint the guardians and of. 
ficers, WhO generally conſider the en as meant for a and W * re- 
venues accordingllixy. Wa 

Their phyſicians are geen Jews, 4 ometimes Chriſtians of the country, 2 
they are moſtly illiterate and ignorant, equally unſkilled in chymiſſry and anatomy, 
and depending entirely on old receipts and preſeriptions; but if the phyſician fails of ſuc- 
ceſs, he is ſure to eſcape cenſure, the Turks being. great predeſtinarians, and believing 
that as God viſited mankind with diſeaſes, he hath alſo communicated certain means of 
cure, which will infallibly take effect, unleſs the appointed time is arrived for diſſolution, 
in which caſe no efforts of medicine can avail: ſo that, whether the patient dies or recovers, 
the phyſician hath equal credit, and has therefore few incentives to proſecute his ſtudies, 
or to endeavour at improving his knowledge, by reading. the few tranflations War mw 
among them rin Galen, and ſome other medical writers. 
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To the doctrine of predeſtination may perhaps be attributed the frequent or rather con- 

" ſtant prevalence of the plague in ſome parts of the Turkiſh dominions; convinced that thoſe, 
and thoſe only, who are devoted to ſuffer in this diſeaſe will be affected by it, they uſe no 

precautions to avoid it, or to prevent it's ſpreading, but with perfect indifference enter in- 

fected houſes, and actually viſit the ſick and attend the funerals of the dead: and the 

.  Cloaths worn on thoſe occaſions being generally thoſe of the graver colours, are frequently 

laid by till another occaſion, when the body of the wearer being perhaps more diſpoſed to 
| take the contagion than when they were laſt uſed, he is ſeized with the diſeaſe, and ſpreads 
it in his family and among his acquaintance; and ad it is well known that this infection 

will remain in cotton or woollen cloaths for a very great length of time, the frequent 
| breaking out of the plague in Turky may be eaſily accounted for in this way. 

From the vaſt variety of uſeful as well as luxurious articles which this country pro- 
duces, one might be led to imagine the trade and commerce of it would be equally extenſive 
and advantageous; for in different parts of Aſian Turky are to be found raw ſilk, goats 

hair, goats . wool, camels hair, cotton, wheat, barley, rice, bees-wax, faffron, coffee, 
rhubarb, turpentine, ſtorax, gum ſeneca, gum tragacanth, gum Arabic, gum ammoniac, 
opium, galls, maſtic, ſenna, worm-ſeed, alum, vitriol, box-wood ; various drugs, roots 
and woods, for dyes, mother of pearl, and emeralds; likewiſe wine; ny figs, bm * | 

granates, piſtachio nuts, dates, and almonds. 

In this country are alſo manufaQtures of mohair-thread, cotton- thread, carpets, dimities, | 

burdets, cordovans of various colours, and ſhagreen ſkins and other leather. 

Nor is any country in the world better ſituated for commerce: the ſhort communi- 

cation with India and China by the Red Sea and the Gulph of Perſia, and by the Levant, 

the Mediterranean, and the Black Sea, with Europe and Africa, afford opportunities of 
exporting theſe valuable commodities to moſt of the nations who inhabit the three quarters 
of the globe; and they are altogether as well provided with timber and naval ſtores, 
to build ſhips for tranſporting their merchandize, and navies to protect 1 their trade. 
But all theſe advantages are buried in the natural indolence of the people, aided by a 

8 of government unpropitious to adventure, and unfavourable to induſtry: with very 

little toil, the inhabitants of theſe happy climates procure the means of ſuppying all the 
wants, and indulging i:: many of the luxuries of life; nor are they ſtimulated to extend 
their wiſhes beyond their immediate enjoyments, by the beguiling hope of perpetuating 

. their names, or aggrandizing their poſterity ; the poſſeſſion of wealth is ſtill more precarious 
than the attainment of it, and in the moment that the ſubject of a deſpotic government be- 

comes obſervable for the increaſe or magnitude of his fortune, the hand of power is ſtretched 

out to graſp the fruits of his labours, and he falls a ſacrifice himſelf to the very . 

| tions which were meant to enſure his happineſs. 


Happy, thrice happy, the inhabitants of the favoured 3 where the forereign ar 


the: people are bound to each other by links of mutual and. reciprocal intereſt ; where pro- 
_  perty and perſonal liberty are rendered inviolate by the moſt perfect of all ſecurities, the 
preſervation and ſafety of the throne itſelf ; where the honour and dignity.of the crown de- 


Pam on the freedom and happineſs of it's ſubjects, and where the * of the monarchy 
is | 
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is the baſis of the popular rights! C Oh, may the foul dæmons of diſcord and diſcontent 
never interrupt an union which Heaven itſelf muſt approve; nor ambition interpoſe to 
plant daggers in the boſom of the prince, or the vitals of his country ! ' 

This difinclination and incapacity of the Turks for general trade and commerce may be 
conſidered as a part of that Providential ceconomy which governs the univerſe. .' If theſe 
people poſſeſſed the ſame diſpoſitions for foreign adventure which mark thoſe countries that 
are more limited in territory and numbers of inhabitants, they might eaſily ſpread themſelves 
over the face of the earth: from communication with other nations they would naturally 
acquire ſome of their habits, and imbibe notions of conqueſt and methods. of obtaining. it; 
inured to the hardſhips of voyaging, they would be brought to ſubmit to thoſe of war; and 
they would foon feel an inclination to imitate that diſcipline, under the weight of which 
they have ſmarted in every conteſt with European powers; and to armies gathered out of 
countries ſo extenſive and populous, inſpired with ideas of ambition, and armed with the 
prudence, foreſight, and military ſkill of the weſtern world, what force could be oppoſed ? 
or what combination would be equal to withſtand the united efforts of numbers, _ 
pline, and refolution? _ 

The animals of Turky in Afia are various in the ſeveral dividioas of this extenſive 
country: among thoſe of the uſeful or domeſtic kind, after mentioning the horſes, for an 
excellent and beautiful breed of which Arabia has been for * ye celebrated, the ca- 
mel and dromedary claim our firſt attention. 

The camel differs principally from the dromedary i in being of a larger ſize, and being 
ſomewhat leſs ſwift of foot, though of ſuperior ſtrength; and in having two bunches on 
his back, and the dromedary only one: in other reſpects they are ſo much alike, that they 


appear to be only varieties of the ſame animal, inſtead of diſtinct kinds. The great camel 3 


will carry a burden of a thouſand or twelve hundred pounds weight; and the leſſer, or 
dromedary, is equally remarkable for ſwiftneſs, travelling with ſuch ſpeed, as to diſpatch 
a journey of two hundred miles in twenty-four hours ; yet his pace is only a kind of trot, 
a motion ſo violent, that thoſe only who are accuſtomed: to it can endure the agitation, 
and even thoſe who ride them daily are obliged to have their bodies ſupported by particular 
ſtrait cloaths, or broad belts. Of the two kinds, the dromedary is moſt numerous, being 
found all over the deſarts of Arabia; the camel'i is principally met with in Turcomania 
and the Levant, though it is na ſtranger to other parts of Aſian Turky. 

Of all animals, the camel is ſaid to be moſt moderate: they are ee fed with balls 
of barley- meal, and with cut chaff or ſtraw; and with only a very ſmall quantity of the 
former, or the addition of a few dates, and the trifling nouriſhment they can procure in. 
the barren countries through which they are deſtined to travel Jong journies, they will . 
| endure, many days of continual labour. Nor is their power 'of abſtinence from water lefs 
admirable ; in countries where they are to paſs over tracts of unrefreſhed ſand, for many 
days together, theſe uſeful animals are incommoded by no thirſt, nor is their journey im- 
. Peded by the feorching heats, or yielding materials of the road they are to traverſe : Nature, 

all-wiſe and bountiful, hath ſurniſhed them with feet of ſo ſoft and ſpongy a texture, that 
= are neither ſubje&to crack with the former, or apt to penetrate too deeply into'the 


latter ; $2 - 
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latter; and ſo expreſsly is this beaſt calculated for the climate which it inhabits, that if by 


any extraordinary accident it happens to get into wet or ſwampy ground, it is unable to pro- 
ceed, and muſt be ſuffered to lie ſtil] till the moiſture is dried up, and the ſurface hardened: 


5 nor have any of the various attempts which have been made to propagate a breed of theſe 


animals in Europe and America ſucceeded ;. for though they have been frequently tranſ- 
ported into thefe quarters of the world, far from being uſeful, or affording any hope of their 


being naturalized to the new ſoil, they have always pined away, and loſt thoſe qualities 


which have rendered them remarkable and deſirable in the countries of which they are 


natives, and where, without their labour, trade and commerce would be at a ſtand, as 


no other means of conveyance could be found for the various goods and merchandize re- 
quired to be tranſported from nation to nation e dry and ſcorching PA of track- : 
leſs and burning ſands. +» 

They are ſo extremely gentle, as neither to require elle to reſtiain chem, or whip to 


| urge their ſpeed, though their ordinary pace is rather low, not exceeding three miles in 


an hour; yet their endurance of continued toil amply compenſates for their want of quick- 
neſs : they are obedient to the driver's voice, and ſo docile that they kneel down to receive 
their loads; yet ſo ſenſible of the extent of their own ſtrength, that they riſe the moment 
they feel their burden equal to it, nor will they ſuffer an additional weight to be laid on; 
and when any attempt of that ſort is made, they are ſaid to 9 Gare their indignation or con- 


cern by ſighs and groans. 


When merchants or. traders travel from. counters. to country with their mad of 
loaded on theſe uſeful beaſts, they aſſemble together in large bodies, to ſecure themſelves 


from the attacks of wandering Arabs, and other roþbers of the Wilderneſs : : this aſſembly 


is called a caravan, and each individual who engages in the journey ſubmits to certain 


rules and regulations, calculated for the preſervation of the body. The whole extent is 


divided into certain ſtages, and they are ſo allotted, that they may arrive every evening at 


ſome ſpot well known to the conductors of the caravans, where they may find refreſhment, | 
and, if poſſible, water for the camels, who prefer horas, thiſtles, bfi, and, common 


weeds, to the moſt delicious paſture, _ 
They ſhed their coats every year, and camblets and other ſtuffs are pool 5 of mes hair 
mixed with other materials; in particular, thoſe faſhionable handkerchiefs, which the Eng- 


5 liſh ladies have of late years worn under the name of ſhauls, are faid to be wholly. com- 


poſed of it. To the native Arabs this animal is of inexpreſiible value, as the milk of 
the females conſtitutes one part of their food, and the fleſh of the young ones another ; YH 
the hair furniſhes them with cloathing and coverings ; for their tents, and their labour en- 
ables them to traffic with other nations, and to remove themſelves, N . and ef- 


| 1 fects, 1 in caſe of danger. | 


The camel is in height, from the ground. to 5 top of the bunch, out ſix "= though 
it ſometimes riſes to ſix feet and ſix inches; it has a long, flender, and bending neck, a 
ſmall head, and ſhort ears; the colour of the hair on the Punch or protuberance is duſky, 


and that of the other parts 70 the body of an aſh, inclining to red; it's tail is long, the 


| hoofs ſmall, and the feet Hat, — 25 above but not beneath; it has ſix callous ex- 


creſcences 


— 
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creſcences on the legs, one on each knee, and one on the infide of the upper joint on each 
fore-leg, one at the inſide of the hind-leg at the bottom of the thigh, and another on the 
fore-leg juſt below the breaſt, 


The age of the camel is from forty to fifty years: during the time the female | is prone to 
generate both ſhe and the male are ſomewhat troubleſome and unruly, and this ſeaſon 
continues about a month; ſhe goes with young a year, and in general brings forth only 
one at a time like other large animals, though inſtances have been known of her producing 
Nature has formed this animal admirably to ſuſtain" long abſtinence; it has not only 
four ſtomachs in common with other animals which chew the cud, but it has a fifth, which 
ſerves as a reſeryoir for holding more water than the beaſt has immediate occaſion for; 
and in this receptacle it remains without diminution or putrefaction till it is required to 
be mingled with the dry food, or diſtributed among the abſorbing veſſels, and when this 
becomes neceſſary, the proper quantity is forced into the other ſtomachs by a contraction 
of the muſcles of this reſervoir : and this additional ſupply conſiſts of ſo large a quantity, 
that the lives of travellers are ſaid to have been frequently ſaved, when by accidents their 

journies have been ſo retarded, or their ſtages have been ſo miſcalculated, that they have been 
in danger of periſhing by thirſt before they could arrive at a place where they could be 
furniſhed with an article ſo indiſpenſibly neceſſary to their exiftence. The camel is alſo 
ſaid to beendowed with a faculty of diſcovering water by his ſmell-long before he reaches 
it, and on ſuch occaſions to quicken his pace voluntarily and haſten towards it, though the 
drivers are totally ignorant of the cauſe of the increaſing ſpeed. 

The Arabian camel is not altogether ſo large as that which is found in other parts of 
Turky, but it is more hardy; it's hair is ſhorter on the protuberance, but longer on the 
other parts of the body; it differs alſo in colour, the back being grey, and is much coarſer 
than that of thoſe animals in other parts of Aſia. 

The dromedary, as we have already obſerved, is leſs ſtrong and more ſwift than the 
camel ; and ſome of theſe are ſo delicately ſhaped, and the bunches on their backs are ſo 
ſmall, 'that they are delivered from the flavery of carrying burdens, and are uſed only to 
ride on, and particularly for carrying couriers or meſſengers of ſtate; and ſome are 
trained to 2 race, and matched to run be others in a competition for ſuperiority of 
n : | 

There are alſo ſome black cattle found in i different countries which compoſe Aſian 
Turky, but the fleſh of them is ſeldom eaten, and they are principally employed in the 
plough and other works of draught ; - and theſe. beaſts a are ſaid to be of a very large ſize, 
having long legs and very great bellies. 

Buffaloes are much more common, and are met with in greater numbers, both wild and 
tame: between this beaſt and the common bull and cow of Europe there is a great ſimili- 
tude, both in form, and diſpoſition ; -the buffalo being very eaſily tamed, and rendered 
ſerviceable in the ſame dameſtic offices in which the former animals are employed; yet na- 
turaliſts agree that they are of very diſtin& ſpecies, bearing a remarkable antipathy to each 
other, and conſtantly refuſing to —_ the breeds. * 
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The figure of the buffalo'is more clumſy than beaſts of the cow kind, and he carries his 
head lower towards the ground; he has leſs fleſh on his limbs, his body is more ſhort and 
thin, yet his legs are higher, his head ſmaller, and his horns project leſs, being com- 
preſſed to the head, a large tuft of hair hanging between them on the forehead ; his ſkin 
is harder, thicker, of a darker colour, and leſs covered with hair; he has a hunch or bunch 
on his back, which differs ſomewhat both in ſize and ſituation in different countries; 
the noſe is flat and void of hairs, except ſome ſtraggling ones juſt about the lips; the ears 
are long and large, and without hair on the inſides ; the hair over the whole body is ge- 

nerally ſhort and ſmooth, differing in colour in different countries; the ſkig on the neck 
appears to hang looſe, and that of the belly is very thinly covered with hair ; the noofe are 
of a dark colour, and the foot is ſhaped like the common cow. 

The wild buffalo is in general an inoffenſive animal, at leaſt whilſt he remains un- 
diſturbed; when he is wounded he becomes nn, am with his feet, and uſing 
theſe as offenſive weapons, and not his horns. ä 

The ſize of this animal is extremely various in different parts even * Aſian Terkys 
in ſome it exceeds that of the European cow, in others not being much larger than an 
Engliſh calf of fix months old: the female brings forth only one at a time, at leaſt not 
commonly; ſhe goes with young twelve months. Neither the fleſh of the old buffalo or 
the calf are of a very agreeable flayour, nor is the milk equal to that of the cow, though it 
is produced in great abundance, and great quantities of butter and cheeſe are made from 
it. The hide is highly eſteemed for ſoftneſs, thickneſs, and impenetrability, 

When this beaſt is employed in works of agriculture, - or in carrying burdens, it is 
guided by a ring through the noſtril; and they are ſaid to be ſo exceedingly ſtrong, that two 
of them, yoked together, will draw more than four ſtrong horſes : the figure of 1 heads 
and necks being naturally bent, they take the draught with more eaſe. _ 

The ſheep are of different kinds; one reſembling thoſe of England, from which HER are 
principally diſtinguiſhed by having larger and thicker tails; but thoſe of the other ſort, which 
are indeed much more numerous, are remarkable for the amazing ſize and weight of the 

tail, which frequently amounts to twenty pounds and upwards, ſome are ſaid even to reach 
fifty pounds weight: it is ſometimes, when it approaches to the laſt mentioned ſize, nearly 
a foot wide, and is obliged to be ſupported by a board fixed on a carriage with wheels, 
which is faſtened to the animals hind quarters by a kind of harneſs ; the upper part of this 
tail is covered with wool, but it is bare beneath. The fleſh, or rather fat, of theſe enormous 
rumps, is ſo delicious as to be compared to marrow, and is not eaten ſeparately, but mixed 
with the lean of other parts of the ſheep; and thoſe who wiſh to have this delicate morſel 
preſerved from injury, and increaſed to a. great magnitude, keep theſe animals in yards, 
and feed them with herbage gathered in the fields, inſtead of ſuffering them to wander in 
fearch of their food, in doing which they are apt to tear and wound the burdens they drag 
after them; and the fleeces, which are more ſoft and woolly as they are found in more 
temperate Himes, are alſo liable to injury. 

The goats with which moſt of the countries of Aſian Turky abound are of two kinds; 
one a like thoſe of more northern climates; "and the other, which. is called the Syrian 


goat, | 
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goat, becauſe principally found in that diviſion of the Turkiſh empire, is ſomewhat larger 
than the common ſort, and hath ears of a moſt aſtoniſhing ſize, hanging almoſt to the. 
ground, which are ſometimes ſo incommodious to ſuch of theſe animals as are tame, that 
they are cut off by their owners, that they may feed with greater eaſe. The horns of this 
goat are ſhort, ſeldom exceeding two or three inches in length, and they are inclined a 
little backward. The colour of the hair is ſomewhat reſembling that of a fox, and it is 
diſtinguiſhed from other ſpecies of goats by two excreſcences immediately under the throat, 
which have been compared to the wattles or gills of a cock. It's milk is held in eſtimation 
for peculiar ſweetneſs and delicacy. 

Of the antelope here are two ſorts. The common, which is ſomewhat ſmaller than the 
fallow deer, and reſembles it in figure and proportion : it's horns are twiſted ſpirally, ſtand 
nearly upright, and are ſurrounded almoſt to the points with prominent rings; theſe 
horns are about ſixteen inches long when the beaſt has arrived at full maturity, and about 
twelve inches aſunder at the points; the colour of it's hair on the back and ſides is of a 
duſky brown, inclining to reddiſh; the belly and the inſides of the thighs white; it has 
a ſhort tail, black above and white below ; the female is without horns. This creature 
is remarkably ſwift of foot, rather bounding than running, it's hind legs being longer than 
thoſe before, like the hare, and it's motion ſimilar to that of the laſt mentioned animal. It's 
fleſh is wholeſome and delicious food. 

The other kind is nearly of the ſame ſize as the former, but has horns of a much greater 
length, ſometimes reaching to three feet; they are ſlender, ſtraight, and armed with rings, 
and at the baſe of each is a black fpot of a triangular figure, edged with white. It has a 
black line extending from the neck to the loins ; the hair on the neck, back, and ſides, is 
of a dark grey, and the breaſt and belly white; the tail is about two feet long, covered 
with hair of the ſame colour with that on the back, except at the extremity, where it is 
black. 

Both theſe animals are conſidered as beats of chaſe, and are * by greyhounds, 
which, though excellent in their kind, are often baffled by the ſuperior ſpeed of the ante- 
lope. The hunters frequently make uſe of the falcon, which attacking the beaſt in it's 
flight from the dogs, n it's motions, and gives theſe latter animals an opportunity of 
coming up to it. 

Hares are in great plenty, differing only from thoſe of Europe in their ſize, being eon- 
ſiderably ſmaller. Only the Arabs eat the fleſh of theſe animals, though it is al together as 
well flavoured here as in thoſe countries where it is eſteemed a dainty. 

In the mountainous parts of theſe countries is found the hyena. This beaſt i is about the 
ſize of the wolf, which it alſo reſembles in ſhape; the head, however, is ſomewhat broader 
and leſs pointed, and the ears are longer; the body is covered with rough, c- arſe, long | 
hair, of an aſh colour, ſtreaked with long black ſtripes from the back to the belly; it's 
legs are alſo marked with black rings, as is the tail in general, though not always, but it 
is invariably full of hair like that of a fox: it is ſaid to be the moſt ſavage and untameable 
of all quadrupeds, and to be in a continued ſtate of hunger or rapacity; even in the act of 
devouring it's food it ſeems unſatisfied, for even then, though it's growling ceaſes, yet it's 


eyes. 


eyes gliſten, the briſtles of it's back ſtand erect, and it ſhews it's teeth. The aſpe& of 
this beaſt is horridly ferocious, and it's howl hath been compared to the human voice, 
exerted in the moment of extreme diſtreſs. Though not much larger than the wolf, it is 
ſaid to be the fierceſt among wild beaſts; nor is it leſs able in defence of itſelf than active 
in ſeizing it's prey; combating the lion, the panther, and the ounce, and generally with 
ſucceſs. It's habitation is in the cliffs of rocks, or in dens which it forms for itſelf under 
the earth. This beaſt, as well as the jackal, is faid to refort to burying places, tear open 
the graves, and feed upon the putrid bodies of the dead. Tf it ventures near the haunts of 
men, it preys among the flocks and herds, but it more commonly confines itſelf to it's na- 
tive wilds, and when it fails to find ſufficient food of the animal kind, will devour the 
roots of certain plants, and the young ſhoots of the palm. Many marvellous ſtories 
are related of this beaſt; ſuch as it's alluring it's prey by imitating the human voice, it's 
ſhedding tears over the bodies which it has deprived of life, and it's changing it's ſex; but 
theſe are fables invented to heighten the deſcription, and render more tremendous a beaft 
juſtly dreaded for fierceneſs, cruelty, and inſatiable voracity. 

Wolves and foxes are numerous in the plains, but they are rather fnaller than thoſe 
of other countries; and the jackals are the bold invaders of the hen-rooſt, and the de- 
ſtroyers of ſmaller quadrupeds. Wild boars are found in the foreſt, and n I in 
ſome parts of Syria. 

The cameleon is alſo frequently found 1 in the Levant. This little creature reſembles the 
corcodile in form, and like that animal is produced from an egg, but is a very miniature of 
it, being hardly ever above eleven inches in length. The head of a full-grown cameleon, 
of the largeſt ſize, is about two inches long, from the back part of 'the head to the com- 
mencement of the tail four inches and a half, and the remaining four inches and a half are 
in the tail; the legs and feet are two inches and a half long: the bulk or thickneſs of the 
body differs conſiderably at different times; ſometimes it meaſures only a ſingle inch 
through from back to belly, and at other times it 1s increaſed to two inches, for it can di- 
late and contract itſelf at pleaſure ; nor is this inflation confined to the body, for both the 

legs and tail partake of the diſtenſion. | 

This dilatation is not occaſioned by merely confining the breath, and fo ſwelling t the 
lungs, becauſe ſuch an increaſe of ſize could only be of ſhort duration; but the cameleon 
continues in this inflated ſtate for two hours together: and this 8 aſſumed and 
diſappears gradually, the augmentation of bulk being, however, always more obſervable 
than it's decreaſe. This method of puffing itſelf up is not peculiar to the cameleon alone; 
ſomewhat of the ſame kind is viſible in the pigeon, whoſe craws are ſometimes diſtended 
with air whilſt they appear to reſpire, cooing and opening their mouths frequently without 
contracting their ſize. When this animal is in it's contracted ſtate, it ſeems extremely 
lean; the ſpine of the back is ſharp, the ribs may be numbered, and the tendons of the 
legs are viſible ; yet, notwithſtanding this leanneſs, the pulſation of the heart is not per- 
ceivable. The ſurface of the ſkin is unequal, cold to the touch, and has a grain like 
ſhagreen, but ſofter, each of thoſe little protuberances which occaſion this inequality of ſkin 
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ſeeming ,oliſhed; ſome of theſe protuberances are of the ſize of a pin's head; particularly 
on the hinder legs, the upper joint of the fore legs, the belly and tail, but on the ſhoulders. 
and head they are ſomewhat larger and of an oval figure; under the throat, from the extre- 
mity of the lower lip to the breaſt, theſe little eminences are ranged in the form of a chaplet, 
and when the animal is at reſt in the ſhade, Hans to be of a bluiſh Sey, and u ſpaces 
between them pale, red, and yellow. e 

When this animal is placed in the ſun, the coat or c hair which covers it's ſkin under- 
goes ſuch a variety of apparent changes, as have excited the wonder of mankind, and been 
productive of much ſpeculative argument among naturaliſts. Thoſe parts of the body on 
which the ſun- beams are not immediately directed appear of a tawny brown, and the other 

arts aſſume brighter colours, ſuch as pale yellow and a lively crimſon, forming ſpots 
about half the length and breadth of a man's finger, which begin on the ſpine and deſcend 
half way down to the belly, ſcattering ones appearing alſo on the ſides, tail, and fore · parts. 
When the rays of the ſun are intercepted, the animal appears to be reſtored by degrees to 
it's original grey colour; nor do the ſpots always take in their changes the exact colours we 
have deſcribed, but frequently thoſe of the carpet, table, or floor, on which the cameleon is 
placed : wrapped | in a white cloth it ſeems to loſe almoſt all colour, a this alteration 
remains a ſhort time even after it is uncovered. | 

This little creature is taken frequently at Smyrna: it's food conſiſts mtirdy of Ales, an 
it requires ſo little ſuſtenance, that it takes theſe but ſeldom, and eats them ſo deliberately 
as to be half an hour in devouring a ſingle one. When confined in a cage it ſeems to en- 
joy the ſea air, and ſtretches open it's mouth to inhale it: it is uneaſy at reſtraint, and ſel- 
dom ſurvives the loſs of it's liberty above four or five months. 

The eyes are remarkably ſmall, yet they are protruded from the head; it has a ſingle 
eye-lid with a hole in the middle, through which the ſight appears; the colour of the eye is 
a ſhining brown, and it is ſurrounded by a little circle of gold colour. The conformation 
of the eyes, however, muſt be ſingular, as the animal often moves one of them when the 
other is ſtill : nay, one will ſometimes be directed to objects before it, whilſt the other is 
pointed a contrary way; or when one * is employed in locking towards the ground, the 
other will ſeem fixed on the heavens. 

The fowls are principally thoſe which are well known in Europe. The domeſtic poultry 
are preciſely. of the ſame kinds; and they have the buſtard, the red-legged partridge, and 
other birds which conſtitute the game of our own ans. Larks of various kinds, and 
other birds of ſong, - to which we are no ſtrangers in Great Britain, are alſo to be found in 
thoſe parts of Aſia. 

Turky in Afia abounds with eagles, falcons, and her birds of prey, differing i in 
the various countries which are comprehended in it; ſome of theſe are trained for ſport: 
the larger are uſed, as we have already obſerved, in taking the antelope; and the ſmaller 
kinds are taught t to fly at different Kanda of eri, as was formerly much ed in 
Europe. 5 
The vulture, the cormorant, the ſtork, the Fo the crane, the owl, * che joys. are 
alſo natives of theſe countries ; and there are ſome few pelicans and flamingoes, but thoſe. 
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I | are leſs numerous here than in ſome other parts of the globe. Among the water-fowl are 
=_  - alſo wild geeſe, ducks, widgeon, teal, and gulls, i in the ſame varieties as they are found in 
Europe. 'Of the Jatter here are ſame which in rhe winter leave the ſea-ſhores and rivers, 
and flying into the towns perch on the tops of the houſes, and are fo tame as to take the 
food which is offered to them by the inhabitants. 5 

It would be unpardonable to omit mentioning the pigeon, and in particular that ſpecies. 
of this bird which is called the carrier; and which, though not peculiar to theſe countries, 
having been well known to the ancients in other quarters of the globe, has been more lately 

. in uſe here than el ſewhere. 

This pigeon is diſtinguiſhed from all others by it's eyes, which are ſurrounded with a 
broad circle of naked white ſkin; by having the upper mandible of the bill covered with 
the ſame kind of ſkin, reaching from the baſe below the middle of it; and by their colour, 

which is of a very dark blue, approaching to black. This little animal was, till very 
lately, employed in conveying intelligence to Aleppo of the arrival of ſhips at Scan- 
daroon. 

This bird deing bred at Aleppo was kept there till a veſſel was expect to arrive at gen- 
daroon, and being conveyed in a cage to the laſt mentioned place, remained there till it was 
wanted: when this happened, a ſmall piece of paper, containing the name of the ſhip, and 
ſuch other particulars as could be mentioned in a narrow compaſs, was fixed under the 
wing, to avoid the writing being effaced by rain; and the pigeon's feet being waſhed . 
with vinegar to cool them, and prevent the bird From ſtopping for that refreſhment, which 
might endanger the deſtruction of the billet, the cage was opened, and the priſoner ſet at 
liberty, who inſtantly took flight, and returned to Aleppo with incredible ſpeed, often per- 

forming a flight of little leſs than ſeventy miles in two hours and a half. But it ſeems to- 
have been neceſſary to take for this purpoſe a pigeon which had young, and not to let her 
abſence from her brood be longer than a fortnight, left, having forgot them, her ardour to 
return might be abated. Hiftorians- have recorded accounts of correſpondences main 
tained between the governors or commanders of beſieged towns, and thoſe who were ex- 
pected to bring relief to them; between lovers and * miſtreſſes; and of an 
events communicated in the ran way. 

Theſe different countries produce a vaſt variety of ſreyeticy and ethics venomous: reptiles; 
| but, as in other parts of the world, they are ſeldom injurious to mankind. Large White 
= ſnakes are frequently found in Syria, but theſe do not appear to be noxious, nor are the- 
| | ſtings of the ſcorpion and ſcolopendra, though they occaſion ſevere pain for a few: hours, 


| $ attended with any other ill conſequences. The lizards, which are here in great num- 
# ders of various kinds, are known to be e harmleſe; 3 uid the Toy differs little from- 
that of Europe. 


Among the inſects of theſe countries, the en- wen and the bee claim the dre ecklndler * 
with the produce of the former we are well acquainted; the honey of the latter is of ſupe- 
rior flavour and delicacy to that of Europe. The locuſts ſometimes viſit this part of the 
world in incredible ſwarms, SIE horrid devaſtations, wo deſtroying all the verdure 
for many miles in extent. 
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Having coneluded out general deſeription of Aſian Turky, we ſhall proceed to RE of 


the ſeverab provinces which are under the Turkiſh government. 
That diviſion or province of the Turkiſh empire which is called Eyraco Arabic, or Chal- 


dea, lies between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates; being bounded on the north by Diarbec, 


or Meſopotamia z by part of Perſia towards the eaſt; by the Perſian Gulph, and part of 
Arabia Deſerta, on the fouth ; and by another part of the laſt mentioned country on the welt. 

The air of this country is in general ſerene, but by no means temperate, the heats being 
at particular ſeaſons ſo intenſe as to be almoſt inſufferable. It is ſaid to have been an ancient 
practice of the inhabitants of this country to fit up to their necks in- water during the con- 
tinuance of theſe heats, and even to fleep with their bodies immerſed in that element; but 
as this indulgence was productive of many diſorders, it is at preſent in a great meaſure diſ- 
continued. They are alſo fometimes viſited by hot winds, which blowing from the eaſt 
over long tracts of burning and deſart ſands, are ſo deſtructive, chat thoſe _ are 0 
to the uninterrupted blaſt frequently periſh in an inſtant. 


For eight months of the year they are without rain, and this drought 1 conti- 


nues for the whole year, and even for two years together; during which time the inha- 
bitants contrive to water their lands by means of cuts or canals from the rivers, and en- 
gines for conveying the water both to the high lands and to places remote from the banks 


AP them; and by the exerciſe of induſtry and ingenuity, this country is rendered ſo fertile, | 
that it repays the labourer's toil with an increaſe of two hundred fold in moſt kinds of grain. 


This country is deſtitute of grapes or —_— but-the palm trees ſupply wm and the ed 
of the ſefamum oil. 


Nor are the canals from the rivers only ſubſervient to the immediats an of W 


vation; they ſerve to convey off that ſuperfluity of water, which pouring down from the 


mountains in the ſummer months, when the ſnow is melted by the ſun, uſed to overflow p 
the country, and cover the whole face of it with water, and to facilitate the. communi- , 


cation between the diſtant parts of this widely extended province. This: diſtribution of 
water alſo enriches the paſtures, and is productive of excellent animal food, as well gs 
and butter in great abundance. 

In this country the plain of Shinaar | is ſaid. to be ſituated, where the race of man were 


collected after the flood, and from thence diſperſed over the face of the earth: it has been 
celebrated for having contained the garden of dota or paradiſe of our firſt parents, but 3 


other parts of the eaſt contend for this honour. 
The famous city of Babylon ſtood alſo in this province; and, dns to traditional \ 
report, on the ſpot where the tower of Babel had once been attempted to be erected. 


Whoever was the founder of this mighty city, whether Semiramis or Belus, certain it 


is, that under the reign of Nebuchadnezzar it arrived at the zenith of grandeur and glory. 


The walls of Babylon are deſcribed as having been 60 miles in circumference,, 87 feet in 


ee and 350 in height. The city is ſaid to have been a ſquare, each ſide of which 

was 15 miles in length. The walls were built of bricks, cemented. with bitumen, the 
natural produce of this country, and which in time grew ſo hard as to be inſeparable 
from the materials — it * together: and the earth for making the bricks which 


built 
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built theſe ſtupendous walls, having been all taken qut of a ditch which was intended to 
ſurround them, this latter was-afterwards faced with the ſame bricks, and being filled with 
water, added to the ſtrength and beauty of this proud city. 
A hundred gates of ſolid braſs formed ſo many entrances into Babylon, being placed at 
equal diſtances, twenty-five on each fide, and from each gate a ſtreet ran in a ſtraight line 
to the oppoſite, and the houſes in each ſtreet were regular and magnificent. Between every 
two gates were three towers, four at each angle, and three between each of the angles and the 
next adjacent gate. From north to ſouth, through the center of the city, ran the river Eu- 
phrates, over which, in the middle of the city, was a bridge of great breadth and height, 
and at each end of the bridge a palace; that on the eaſt was called the old palace, and oc- 
cupied four of the ſquares, into ſix hundred and ſeventy-ſix of which the city was divided, by 
the ſtreets cutting each other at right angles; the new palace at the weſt end of the bridge 
filled a ſpace equal to nine of thoſe ſquares : and the former of theſe buildings was four 
miles in circumference, and the latter eight; and this palace was alſo ſtrongly fortified, . 
having three walls within each other. The hanging gardens of the new palace have been 

celebrated as great curioſities ; they are ſaid to have been a number of terraces, ſupported 
by arches, and that the higheſt of them reached the ſummit of the city wall : each of thoſe 
_ terraces was 400 feet in length, and of proportionable breadth, and the aſcent from one to 
the other was by ſteps or ſtairs ten feet wide. Water was conveyed by means of engines 
into an aquedu@ which filled a reſervoir on the higheſt terrace, and was from thence diſtri- 
buted among the lower ones; each of them was adorned with ſtatues, and filled with the 
moſt beautiful and odoriferous trees, ſhrubs, and flowers : and to prevent the overflowings 
of the Euphrates from being troubleſome or injurious to the city, canals were made from it 
before it reached Babylen, by which that part of it which flowed through the city could 
always be kept within bounds. Of this immenſe city, once the wonder and glory of the 
world, not even the ruins now remain, nor. is a trace left to aſcertain with preciſion 
the ſpot on which it once ftood; a circumſtance the more extraordinary, as veſtiges 
of buildings of ſtill greateſt _— are to be met with in various parts of the eaſtern 
world. 

The preſent capital of this province is Bagdat, or Bagdad, which was once the metro- 
polis of the Saracen empire: it is pleaſantly ſituated in a fine plain, on the eaſtern banks 
of the river Tigris, in 33 degrees 15 minutes north latitude, and 43 degrees eaſt longitude 
from the meridian of London. It is ſaid to have been founded by the Caliph Almanſer, or 
Almanſur, in the one hundred and forty-fifth year of the Hegeira, and was wreſted from 
the Saracens by the Tartars in the fix hundred and fifty-ſixth year, and having been at 

nn different times in the poſſeſſion of Tamerlane the Great, the Turks, and the Perſians, was 
at laſt totally ſubdued by the Turks in the year 1638, and hath continued in their hands 
is from that time, Nadir Shah having 1 in the . anne made an unſucceſsful ohtewpe 
on it. 
This city was once derby e * populous, adorned by ht 83 and 
other magnificent buildings; learning flouriſhed within it's walls, the inhabitants were 
aner and courteous, and their language the pureſt Ae at preſent it is extremely 
fallen, 
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fallen, both in point of grandeur, population, and elegance, the number of inhabitants not 
exceeding fifteen thouſand, who conſiſt of a mixture of Mahometans, Chriſtians, and 
Jews; the latter of whom are more numerous, as viſitors to the ſuppoſed tomb of Eze- 
kiel, one of their prophets, i in the neighbourhood of this city, than as reſidents. Few re- 
mains of the ancient public buildings are to be found; and the natives are by no means 
diſtinguiſhed by great learning or politeneſs: even the language hath been corrupted, in 
the various. changes, of maſters to which this city hath been ſubjected. 

Vet it is ſtill the moſt conſiderable place of trade in the Turkiſh empire on we fi ſi de of 
Perſia, being ſupplied with all the eaftern commodities by way of Baſſora, which is ſitu⸗ | 
ated near the mouth of the united ſtreams of the Euphrates and Tigris, and receives alſo 
annually caravans from Smyrna, Aleppo, and the weſtern parts of the empire, which 
furaiſh it with the produce of theſe countries. It is walled and fortified with towers, on 
which about ſixty, pieces of ſmall cannon are mounted; and is the reſidence of a baſſa, 
who collects. the tribute. of paſſengers, who are extremely numerous, the way by land to 
Mecca lying through Bagdat: the other revenues of the Grand Seignior are gathered by 
a teſtedor, and a cady reſides here to aſſiſt in the civil government, and who exerciſes an 
authority almoſt equal to that of the mufti at Conſtantinople. Here are five moſques, 
and twice as many caravanſeras or public i inns; the market places, or bazars, are arched, 
and frequently refreſhed with water, to keep 13 as cool as poſſible in a country 3 
on account of the exceſſive . heats, the markets are frequently. obliged to be held at mid- 
night, and the inbabitants are compelled' to fleep on the terraces of their houſes. | 

Baſſora, Boſſora, or Boſrah, is the next conſiderable city of this province. It is ſitu- 
ated in 30 degrees 20 minutes north Jatitude, and 49 degrees 10 minutes eaſt longitude, 
and lies. between the river Euphrates and the Deſart, about 259 miles ſouth-eaſt from 
Bagdat, and 40 miles north-weſt of the Gulph of Perſia. 

This city is of conſiderable extent,. the walls being 12 miles in circumference; bow- 
ever, the whole incloſure is not occupied by buildings, there being many gardens and 
groves of date trees within the walls. It is populous and ſlouriſhing; yet the houſes are 
low, and the public buildings by no. means magnificent. The eaſtern part of Baſſora 
lies by the river, from whence a canal is cut which extends quite through the city, and 
divides it into two parts, a bridge of boats over the canal forming the only communication 
between them. Veſſels of great burden come up to the end of the canal, and ſmaller ones 
load and unload in the canal itſelf. There is a ſtrong fort at the mouth of the Euphrates, 
from which Baſſora is about forty-five miles diſtant. 

The ſoil on which the city itſelf ſtands is rough and ſtony, but the adjacent country is 
fertile and pleaſant; indeed, the whole ſpace between Bagdat and this place is ſo inter- 
ſected with canals, that both trade and agriculture flouriſh : the former on account of the 

ready conveyance, and the latter by the drains and fences formed by theſe canals; on the 

banks of which may be ſeen vat herds of cattle, and particularly buffaloes, feeding g i 
delicious meadows and paſtures, 483, 

The Eaft India companies of England and Holland have factories bere, and trade with 


n to a gmmodities of this country: but the principal uſe of theſe factories is to 
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= facilitate a communication by 19. with their wan ſettlements in India. Here are alſs 
merchants of various countries, ſuch as Armenians, Perſians, and Indians, who enrich 
themſelves by = commerce which extends over the eaſtern world, and is not a little bene- 
fited by the caravans which paſs through this place alſo in their way to Mecca, 

| The eſtabliſhed religion is that of Mahomet; and there is a college in Baſſora for the 
education of youth, and the reſidence of certain doctors who are teachers of the law; ſo 
that this city may be ſaid to be a ſeat of ſuch literature as is encouraged in the Turkiſh 
empire : here are alſo | many ſects of Chriſtians, who exerciſe their lg without re- 

int. 

Though the trade of this city is at preſent confiderable, yet it was once much more ib; 
but the plague having almoſt depopulated it in the year 1691, it has never ſince recovered 
it's conſequence ; z though it was. ſoon after repeopled by the Arabs, of whom the preſent 
inhabitants principally conſiſt, they having long ago ſubmitted to the Turk, 

It is the reſidence of a baſſa, who has three thouſand janiſaries under his WY 
mand, as a garriſon for this important place; and an officer i is ſent annually with a body 
of horſe to colle& the Grand Seignior's revenues, which ariſe principally from a duty on 
| rattle, to the amount of one piaſter and a quarter for each ox, cow, or buffalo; two piaf- 
ters for a horſe or mare; and about the value of ten-pence for every ſheep. But this tri- 
bute 1 is not paid with very ſtrict regularity, nor is it exacted with much ſeverity : ſome 

petty ſq uabbles now and then ariſe about it between the peaſants and the collectors; but 
as it is en that the Arabs are not perfectly ſatisfied under the Turkiſh yoke, that 

vernment does not chuſe to drive them to extremities. 


There is an Arabian prince alſo reſiding at Baſſora, who poſſeſſes A large tract of land 
[x the vicinity of this city, over which he claims ſome ſort of ſovereignty ; but he 1:4 
his revenue from his extenſive plantations of palm trees, ind from a traffick which is 
carried on here in camels and horſes, of which Dink of the latter are 10 valuable, on ac- 
count of their great excellence in 5 ſpeed, and bardineſs,, as to ſell upon the ſpot 
for a thouſand, and from thence to two thouſand | crowns : and for the tranſaction of this 
1 neſs, the Arabian prince laſt mentioned keeps a kind of bank, 'or motie ey exchan me f 
About ei Shty or ninety miles from Bagdat, on the riv Tig bis. Kinds Trax, WR 
fiderable town, fortified and defended with two caſlles; and 55 the welt ſide of the Eu- 
phrates, about fxty miles to the: ſouthwatd of Bagdat, is 5 is Crfa, once a, place of 
tance, but n now defolated. e 

A part of Aſſyria, called by t the Turks Curdiftan, is Uo wnder* the Turkiſh 7OVE] 
ment; though the eaſtern, | ahd largeſt p; part of it, is Ty beck, to the] Perſians. The for 

diviſion of this province is, bounded. o | n the weſt 15 Diarbec, é or Meſo potainja ; on 120 
ſouth by Chaldea; on the north by ena Ge urcomania z and on "th RIO that 4 
| part © of the fame-p province which is Gee by the Pe thans. . 7 of 

It lies from north to ſouth, nearly between the BE and 27% g c north Tacbilte, 

and exte extends in breadth towards, the ſouth about 90 miles; ; but towards den north it e- 

tends from calt | to welt near 300 miles. ; 

This country comprehends a "conſiderable part i ik Ayia 31 1 derited 
from Alur, or Aſhur, the ſon of Shem and grandſon of Noah, The foil is fruitful, and 
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the face of the country diverſified with hills covered with trees, and vallies rich in paſture 
and fertile in grain, where they are improved by cultivation ; but being a frontier between 
Turky and Perſia, and ſubject to the deſpotic government of the former, and frequent 
inroads from the latter, agriculture is in a great meaſure en but the paſtures 
feed yaſt flocks and herds of cattle. 

The Curdes, who inhabit this country, are ſaid to be lineally Jefcainded! from the an-- 
cient Chaldeans; they live principally in tents, which are large, and in ſhape of an oblong 
ſquare : they are not much above the height of a man; the ſides are compoſed of cane 
or wicker lattices; they are covered with a kind of brown coarſe cloth, manufactured 
partly with the hair of the camel, and partly with the coarſe wool or hair of the ſheep of 
this country,. and are lined with mats of neat workmanſhip, and extremely durable. 

When they have occaſion to ſeek change of paſture for their herds and flocks, their 
tents are folded up, and carried on the backs of their buffaloes or oxen; and thus they 
frequently ſhift their quarters, wandering from valley to valley, and from mountain to 
mountain, according to the different ſeaſons of the year. 

But they are ſaid to be more addicted to rapine and plunder than to domeſtic employ- 
ments or works of induſtry, The men are mounted on excellent horſes, and armed with 
Jong lanees; and whilſt the women and children are engaged in conducting their cattle 
to paſtures, and in making butter and cheeſe of the milk, their huſbands lie in wait for. 
the caravans, which they attack without regard to countries or diſtinction of nations, 
holding themſelves n and refuſing to acknowledge if ubjection either to Turk or 
Perfian. 

The perſons of theſe people are widely different from thoſe of the inhabitants of other: 
parts'of Aſian Turky; they are ſtout, hardy, and active, but they have very dark com- 
rr with black hair, ſmall eyes, wide mouths, and very fierce countenances.. 

The once famous city of Nineveh, the capital of the Aſſyrian empire, was: ſituated in 
this province, upon the eaſtern bank of the Tigris; the walls of Nineveh were ſaid to have 
6qualled in cireumference thoſe of Babylon, though it was of a different figure, this being 
an oblong, and Babylon perfectly ſquare; the thickneſs of the walls is ſaid to have been ſo 
great, that three Chariots might paſs abreaſt on them, and on theſe walls upwards of a 
thoufand towers or turrets are ſaid to have ſtood, each near 200 feet in height; at preſent 
no other remains of this magnificent eity are to be ſound, than ſome ruins extending along 
the bank of the river for about mow. miles. The prophet Jonas, for whom, among the 
other prophets of the Jewiſh race, the metans profeſs great veneration, is reported to 
have been buried on a little hill about a mile and a half from the Tigris, and a moſque is 
built upon the ſpot, in which the tomb is ſhewn by prieſts who attend for that purpoſe, by 
whom it is covered with a carpet like that of Mahomet, and offices of devotion are per- 
formed at it by the light of lamps or tapers, which are kept conſtantly burning. 

There are but few towns or Villages in this province; but where the inhabitants erect 
houſes, they generally place them within ſmall diſtances of each other, for the fake of mu- 
tual protection as well as aceommodation, and in theſe places ſmall quantities of land are 
cultivated, which produce tobacco and gall nuts: they plant vineyards, but make no wine, 
Tying the grapes for fond. 


The. 
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| The hot winds which infeſt ſome parts of this country, and frequently prove deſlructive, 
are ſaid to derive their injurious quality from ſeveral hills of ſulphur which lie between 
Bagdat and Nineveh; there are hot ſulphureous baths at a village in this province, called 
Alchaman, and the Arabs are ſaid to find gold in ſome of the hills 

Wild beaſts are ſo numerous in this province, that it is neceſſary for travellers to be well 
armed to reſiſt their attacks, as well as thoſe of the more mercileſs inhabitants of the hu- 
man race; the former are ſaid to be the dread of thoſe. who paſs by the canals, in the ruſhes 
on the banks of which beaſts of prey lurk, and plunge into the water to ſeize the unwary 
paſſenger. Wild cats, of large ſize and extraordinary fierceneſs, with "ey long black ears, 
are alſo reported to abound in this part of Aſian 'Turky, 

Cheraſoul is the preſent capital of the province of Cutdiſtan; it lies mt of the ruins 
of Nineveh, in the 36th degree of north latitude, and the 43d of eaſt longitude. The fitu- 
ation of this place is peculiar, the city lying on the fide of a hill ſo ſteep, that the. houſes 
are dug out of the rock, and the ſtreets, which are near a mile in length, run in parallel 
lines one above the other, the communications being by flights of ſteps: it is the reſidence 
of a beglerbeg or baſſa, who has en ſangiacks or ene under him in different 
parts of the province. 

Amadia is ſaid to be in this province, though Gone cubic have placed itin De 
it is, however, ſituated north of Nineveh, in 37 degrees of north latitude; and, like Chera- 
ſoul, ſtands near the ſummit of a mountain, to which the aſcent is ſaid to be a journey of a 
full hour, yet a conſiderable trade is carried on here: ſeyeral merchants reſide in the town, 
and have their bazar or market, and ſhops for the expoſure and ſale of their merchandize. 

- Hiſtorians have fixed on a plain in the neighbourhood of Arbella for the ſpot on which 
Ales defeated Darius ; and the natives ſhew a hill in the midft of this plain, on which 
are the ruins of a caſtle, now over-grown with oaks, as the ſtand of Darius to wait the 
event of this battle. The town. itſelf is ſituate between the two rivers Lycus and Ca- 
Fer. in the 35th degree of north latitude, and is at preſent of very little conſequence, 
Upon the borders of a lake called Van, in the northern part of this province, in 37 

degrees 55 minutes north latitude, and in 43 degrees 30 minutes eaſt longitude, ſtands 
the city of Betlis, which is built between two high mountains, within a cannon-ſhat 
diſtance of each other; it has a caſtle built upon a hill reſembling a ſugar-loaf, having no 
other aſcent than by a narrow winding path cut out of the rock; on the. ſummit is a plain 
large enough to contain the caſtle, and three ditches, which have each a > 36g The 
city ſpreads over the interior ſides of the two mountains, which face each other. 
Tue bey, or ſovereign of this town and the territory which ſurrounds it, is prince 
of the Curdes, who ſtill maintains his independency, and is neither ſubject to the Turk 
or. Perſian; nor is it the intereſt of either of theſe powers to endeavour to ſubdue; him to 
their government by force, the ſituation of the place rendering the ſucceſs of ſuch an at- 
tempt doubtful, and ſuch a provocation being likely to prove highly injurious. to. the ag- 
greſſor, it being always in the power of this chief to interrupt the trade and plunder the 
caravans between Aleppo and Tauris, the road through which they paſs, lying among 
mountains within a day's journey of this place, where the paſſes are ſo damen, ain ein 
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of his cutting them off without the ſmalleſt difficulty, whilſt they are an inacceſſible forti- 
fication to his own territories, which may be defended by the' troops which he maintains, 
and which are ſaid to amount to upwards of twenty thouſand: horſe, beſides a kind of foot 
militia amongſt the ſhepherds ſill more ber ere _ my wad forces hg boek, _ 
Turkiſh and Perſian empires. 4 

There are alſo ſome other — towns and vilidgns þ in Sis province ſuch as . 
Holwan, ſituated among the mountains which divide Curdiſtan and Chaldea from Perſia, 
in the 35th degree of north latitude ; and Harpel, on the river Caprus, which, though a 
place of ſome extent, and the whidehce of a ſangiack or ſub-governor, is only ſurrounded by 
a mud wall. The Mahometans aſſert that. the prophet Elijah is ſtill Keb e and _— 
one of thoſe mountains which ſurround the firſt mentioned place. 

The province of Diarbec, Diarbeker; or Meſopotamia, lies between the rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates, which are it's boundaries on the caſt and weſt; on the north it is bounded 
by Armenia Major or Turcomania, and on the ſouth by Chaldea. Nl | 

The whole country, though ſomewhat hilly, is interſperſed with frequent: Ales Wa- 
tered as well by the two rivers juſt named, as by many other ſmaller ſtreams: the north. 
ern part of the province is enemy fertile, producing corn and wine in plenty, and 

abounding in cattle, wild beaſts and mene 5 * nn. * nnn . _ ſouthern | 
diſtrict is leſs pleaſant and fruitful. 17 4715 ; TEETH 

The principal towns and cities are Bir, Orfa, Mouſul, EA Re; of: which the 
latter is the capital of the nn but eren __ there are 1. nn e en 
and ſome populous villages. : 1 

Bir, or as the Turks pronounce FY Beer, ae on a hill near he cates e the 
river Euphrates,” in 40 degrees of eaftern longitude, and 36 degrees 20 minutes of north 
latitude, at the diſtance of about 70 miles from Aleppo. It is a great thoroughfare into 
Perſia, and a great paſs from Meſopotamia; for ſome cataracts in the Euphrates below 
this town prevent the merchandize from being tranſported by water to Baſſora: this 
town is defended by two caſtles, one towards the river, and the other on the land ſide, in 
the former of which the ſangiack or governor reſides. Travellers have given accounts of 
a kind of armoury kept in this caſtle, conſiſting, of old croſs-bows: of aſtoniſhing ſize, 
beams intended for battering-rams, Roman ſaddles, and large head- pieces. The town is 
alſo ſurrounded by a wall, and watered by two clear ſtreams, which, riſing on the ſummit 
of the hill, flow down into the town. Thee garriſon conſiſts of about ſix hundred janiſa- 
ries and e the houſes are ranged along the hill from the river- ſide to the top, where 
there is a caravanſera for the reception of travellers with the caravans, who are not allowed 
to enter the city, but aſcend to this inn; by a winding road at the back of the mountain; 
on the oppoſite ſide of the Euphrates is another capacious caravanſera, for the uſe of thoſe 
who in their way from Syria propoſe to paſs the river by a n — at this e 
where it is ſmooth and free from cataracts. 

All travellers, except thoſe on ſaddle-horſes unaccompanied by camels, pay a ; kute 
here, which is collected at the caravanſeras ; but this impoſition is not conſiderable, and 
the paſſenger is repaid by the plenty and en of che proviſions, which are enen 
vp, the adjoining fruitful and pleaſant country. 

* | 


Orfa, which ſome travellers have called the capital of Mefopotamia, is ſuppoſed to be 
the place where the city of Edeſſa anciently ſtood; and, according to tradition, where Abra- 
ham reſided, and is ſituated in 40 degrees of eaſtern longitude, and 36 degrees 40 minutes 
of north latitude. Here is a large fountain, the waters of which riſe immediately under the 
foundations of the principal moſque of the city, and this is pretended by the Chriſtians of 
this country to be the ſpot on which Abraham prayed before he proceeded to make an offer- 
ing to God of his ſon Iſaac, and that the water guſhed out from the two places on which he 
reſted his knees; on which account this grotto is held ſo ſacred, that no perſon is permitted 
to enter it with his ſhoes on. The Chriſtian religion is exerciſed here without reſtraint, 

and the profeſſors of it, Who are OY rnit, entertain travellers with various 
ſtories of miracles. 

On the ſouthern quarter of the town | is a well, which _ Chriſtians call the Well of the 
ee eee and which took it's name, as they aſſert, from the following circumſtance. 
Abgarus, King of Orfa, being afflicted with a leproſy, ſent meſſengers to our Saviour, and 
beſought him to come and reſtore him to health, and among theſe meſſengers was a painter, 
who was enjoined to draw the portrait of Chriſt ; that our Saviour refuſed to viſit Abgarus 

on account of his approaching paſſion, but obſerving the painter about to perform his 
taſk, Chriſt threw a handkerchief over his face, which immediately received the moſt 
lively impreſſion of his countenance, and directed it to be carried back to the prince: 
but as the meſſengers returned, they were attacked by robbers near this city, when he who 
| had the charge of this precious handkerchief, dropped it into a well to conceal it, and having 
eſcaped and related what had paſſed, the king and his court went the next morning in 
ſolemn proceſſion to the well, the water of which had miraculouſly rifen to the brim, and 
the handkerchief was diſcovered floating on the ſurface, which the prince having taken in 

is inſtantly cured of his diſeaſe, and he and all his ſubjects were immediately 
converted to Adnan. This facred picture, they ſay, after being kept at this place many 
years, was at length ſtolen by Franks, as they called the European Chriſtians, and car- 
ried to Rome. And from this tale the water of this well has . pe of being a 15 0 
. cific for the cure of leproſies. 

This city is walled with free-ſtone,, as defended: by-t towers at proper nee but the 
ſpace within is but meanly built, and great part of it defolate or ruinous. Here is alſo a 
caſtle on the fouth fide of it, ſurrounded by a broad and deep ditch cut out of the ſolid 
rock: on the top of this caſtle they ſhew a ſmall ſquare turret, as the former dwelling of 

the prophet Elias, though both that and the caſtle are apparently of much more modern: 
erection. This city is governed by a baſſa, whoſe authority alſo extends over Bir, and 
other parts of the province; and he commands a garriſon of about eight or nine hun - 
dred troops, partly janiſaries, but principally ſpahis or horſemen, who are neceſſary 
to check the incurſions of the Arabs, who A croſs the + Euphrates in purſuit. of 
lunder. | 
« The country round Orfa is extremely pleaſant; ahd near the city laid out in n nad 
vineyards, which produce excellent wine. Here is a conſiderable manufacture of yellow 


Turkiſh leather, and a kind. of tapeſtry. or cloth. for covering tents, and other uſes of the 
like kind. 


Mouſſel, 
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Mouſſel, Mouſel, or as it is ſometimes called Mouſul, is ſituate on the weſtern bank of 
the river Tigris, oppoſite the ruins of Nineveh, in 43 degree of eaſt longitude, and 36 de- 
grees of north latitude. It is about three miles i in circumference, ſurrounded by a ſtone wall, 

and has a caſtle for it's defence, in which alſo the baſla reſides, with a garriſon of about 
three thouſand men; but the buildings are indifferent, and the city is by no means po- 
pulous, though it has a very conſiderable trade, by means of the caravans from Aleppo to 
Perſia, which paſs through it, and the navigation of the river to Bagdat, Baſſora, and the 
Gulph of Perſia. The greater part of the inhabitants are Chriſtians of the Armenian and 
Greek . which religion | is — though that of Mahomet is che eſtabliſhed: 
faith. 

Though the oppoſite ſhore of the river about Nineveh is extremely fertile, yet on the 
fide of Mouſul it is barren and unfruitful, Oy ſcarce any thing but galls near 
this city. 

The heat is ſo intenſe in the ſummer, that the inhabitants are obliged: to dia them 
ſelves to their houſes, from an hour or two after the ſun riſes till the like ſpace after it is ſet: 
and this place is alſo particularly infeſted with the hot and dangerous wind which we have 
already mentioned, and which is here called ſamiel, and is imagined to be that mentioned by 
Job; each blaſt of it ſeems impregnated with ſtreaks of fire as fine as hairs, and is ſo ma- 
lignant that it inſtantly deſtroys thoſe who are unfortunate enough to breathe or inhale it. 
It is eaſily perceivable in it's approach, and thoſe who diſcover it fly from it with the ut- 
moſt ſpeed, or falling flat on their faces, eſcape by ſuffering it to paſs over them; this 
wind is principally felt near the river, but not upon it, and is ſuppoſed to age occaſioned by 
fulphureous vapours kindled by agitation. 

But beſides this peculiarly peſtilent air, which only viſits this country at particular and: 
ſometimes very diſtant ſeaſons, the conſtant heat of the air is at all times during the hot 
months dangerous in a degree, injuring the lungs, inflaming the blood, and drying the 
kin ſo that it is apt to crack or riſe in bliſters. Travellers guard againſt theſe perni- 
eious effects, by covering their faces and eyes with ſoft and thin black crape: but even 
this precaution is ſometimes ineffectual; the eyes grow red, and ſmart exceſſively. This 
complaint is relieved by an ointment made with a mixture of ſugar and long pepper, bath 
powdered extremely fine, and mixed with any unctuous matter. 

Diarbec is the chief city of this province of Diarbec Proper, though. Bagdat i is nn” the 
capital of all the provinces which were formerly included under the general name of 
Diarbec, and which conſiſted of Meſopotamia, Chaldea, Aſſyria, Eyraco Arabic, ang 
Curdiſtan. | 

This city, which is called by the Turks Caremit, is ſituated in the 38th degree of 
north. Jatitude, and in the 41ſt degree of eaſt Jongitude. It ſtands on a riſing ground, 
not far from the ſource of the Tigris,. and where the courſe. of that river forms a ſemi- 
circle; and. from the buildings to the river the deſcent is extremely ſtecp. It is ſur- 
rounded by two walls, the outward one being fortified by ſixty or ſeventy ancient towers; 
and each wall has three gates, over which are Greek inſcriptions, at preſent almoſt ille- 
gble, though. the name of Conſtantine occurs ſeveral times in them, and gives room for 
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conjecture, that this city was founded by that emperor, or that it enjoyed his particular 
favour and protection. It contains upwards of twenty thouſand Greek and Armenian 
Chriſtians, beſides a conſiderable number of Mahometans, and is equally commercial, 
opulent, and flouriſhing: a canal from the Tigris ſupplies it with water; and it has 
ſeveral moſques, one extremely magnificent, which was formerly a Greek church; and 
ſeveral ſpacious and commodious bazars or markets, and caravanſeras. Near the city 
is a Chapel, which is reputed to be the place of Job's interment. | 
- Over the Tigris is a ſtone bridge; though the river is fordable here, e when it is 
ſwelled by rains and the melting of the * on the mountains, when it is only paſſable by 
means of this bridge. 
The neighbouring country is pleaſant, but not fertile immediately round the city, pro- 
dueing for exportation only tobacco and galls; at ſome little diſtance it is extremely 
fruitful, ſupplying the markets with excellent proviſions of bread, n fleſh, and 
wine; the pigeons are ſaid to be peculiarly large and delicate. | 
Here are very conſiderable manufactures of various kinds, particularly for drefling and 
dying thoſe goat-ſkins which are almoſt univerſally known in Europe under the denomi- 
nation of Turky leather. The water of the river Tigris is ſaid to poſſeſs qualities admi- 
rably ſuited to dying this leather, and improving the grain of it; and dyes prepared here 
for cotton and linen cloths are alſo reputed to afford more lively and laſting colours than 
| thoſe of any other part of Aſia. ; 
The inhabitants of Diarbec are eſteemed more courteous and polite than thoſe of - any 
other city of Aſian Turky; as a proof of which, they are remarkable for treating the 
women with leſs ſeverity than uſual, indulging them with more freedom of converſation, 
and not excluding them totally from the management of their families, and thoſe other 
domeſtic employments in which the ſofter ſex may be ſo uſefully and happily engaged. 
This city is governed by a beglerbeg, who is alſo viceroy over a conſiderable part of the 
province, including ſeveral inferior governments; he alſo commands a very large force, 
reported to be no leſs than twenty thouſand horſe and foot, ho are diſperſed throughout 
the province for the purpoſe of repelling the Tartars and Curdes, numerous parties of 
whom frequently make incurſions into it, plundering and 1 the e and lead- 
1 the inhabitants captive. F 
The province of Turcomania was anciently known by the name of Armenia Major; 
and is bounded to the north by Georgia and part of Natolia; on the eaſt, by Media, a 
province of Perſia; by Diarbec and Curdiſtan on the ſouth; and is divided from another 
part of Natolia by the river Euphrates on the weſt. | 
This country is extremely mountainous, a chain of hills, which are eng with ſnow 
even in the nh of June, running through the midit of it; hence the climate is cold, 
the ſoil in general unfruitful, though there are ſome vallies lebe fertile, and the fruits 
of the earth and harveſt of grain extremely backward. Nor does the earth yield any of 
it's produce in great plenty or perfection, nor at any rate without great labour and toil : 
Wy parts of the country Raing near the.rivers being watered by channels cut from them, 
and the more remote ports eing refreſhed by the hand like gardens ; and this is abſo- 
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lutely 0 as the land is ſo much impregnated with nitrous falts, that withoat a 
conſtant ſupply of moiſture, the roots of every plant and grain would be burnt up and de- 
ſtroyed; ; though the furrows are made immenſely deep by ploughing with eight or ten oxen 
at a time, to mix the dry and ſandy One of the ſurface with that which lying lower re- 
mains in a more humid ſtate. 

And as bountiful Nature has in moſt caſes ſopplieck the peculiar wants of each country 
and climate, ſo this province is watered by an amazing number of rivers; ſuch as the 


Tigris, the Euphrates, the Araxes, the Lycus, and ſeveral others; which riſing in the 


mountains of Maruſius, Antitaurus, and others, whoſe names are hardly known with pre- 


ciſion, flow through this province, and afford thoſe ſupplies of water, men Ons tbe na- 


ture of the ſoil are fo very particularly required. | 

At the foot of the great chain of mountains, in 40 degrees latitude, at the Aiſtance of 
five days journey to the ſouthward of the Black Sea, and ten from the frontiers of Tony 
ſtands the city of Erzerum or Arzerom, the capital of Turcomania. 

This city is ſituate at the extremity of a plain of conſiderable extent, which is rutticr 
more fruitful in grain than other parts of the province; though the harveſt is late, en 
beginning till, the month of September, notwithſtanding the wheat A 9s in about two 
months after it is ſown, and the barley in half the time. 

This city is alſo incloſed with double walls, like many others i in the eaſt, and thoſe are 


ſtrengthened by towers, and ſurrounded by ditches, which are neither of ſufficient depth 


for defence, nor kept in any order. Above the town is a caſtle, which is the reſidence of 
the aga of the janiſaries, a numerous body of whom are kept in garriſon here: indeed, 
the principal part of the Turkiſh inhabitants procure this commander, for a ſum of money, 
to enroll their names among this body; by which they obtain the privilege of oppreſſing 
the Chriſtians, and committing all ſorts of enormities, with the ſame impunity as they are 
practiſed by the regular janiſaries, whoſe pay not being above ten pence to the higheſt, 
and deſcending ſo low as two pence half-penny to thoſe of inferior rank, is inſufficient to 
ſupply thoſe extravagancies in which they are diſpoſed to indulge. The Turkiſh baſfa, who, 
is viceroy or governor of the province, reſides here in a very indifferent Mun and n. 
care of the revenues, and the adminiſtration of juſtice. | 

Erzerum is a place of very conſiderable trade, and ſome muaufeRtucts The AY con- 
ſiſts of veſſels of copper, braſs, and mixt metals, which are dug out of the bowels of the 
neighbouring mountains; as alſo madder for dying, caviare, (which is made of the fpawn 
of ſturgeons) galls, furrs, and opium: the latter, of ſilks, printed or ſtained calicoes, and 
leather both yellow and red. It is alſo a great thoroughfare for caravans to and from 
Perſia to Aleppo, and to Trebiſond on the Black Sea, in the way to Conſtantinople: 
And the Grand Signior draws a conſiderable tribute from the travellers who compoſe 
theſe caravans z each of whom (not being a Turk) pays a capitation of five crowns, if he 
only paſſes through the country, and either five per cent. on the amount of his cargo of 
merchandize, or the value of twenty pounds for each camel's load : but if the caravans ' 
enter the city, the duty is conſiderably augmented; the paſſenger paying an additional 
tive crowns for himſelf, and nine per cent. on. his merchandize; two thirds of which 
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is ** for the Grand Signior and the remaining third is the gras of _ 
baſſa. 8 

The ſudden ande from extreme heat to intenſe cold, are NAY with peculiar in- 
conveniences in this city; which ſtanding in a ſandy plain, has no wood for fuel nearer 
than two or three days journey, the plain itſelf not affording a tree or buſh: the inhabitants 
of this city are therefore reduced to the diſagreeable neceſſity of ſupplying this want by 
burning cow-dung, and the excrement of other beaſts ; this not only occaſions a very diſa- 
greeable ſmell, but communicates an unpleaſant taſte to the milk, and all the other pro- 
viſions, which would otherwiſe be good i in their different kinds. The only eatables which 
do not neceſſarily partake of this nauſeous flavour, are the fruits; which are 2 but 
are principally brought from the adjoining province of Georgia. | 

The water is excellent, falling from the hills in many ſmall rivulets, and after ſupplying 
the town, watering the adjacent fields: but they make no good wine, nor are their ſpirits 
preferable; notwithſtanding which, the Turks of this place enforce fo ſtrictly the law of 
Mahomet, that neither the one or the other is to be procured without great difficulty. 

Van, another city of Turcomania, is ſituate near a lake of the ſame name, in 44 de- 
grees 30 minutes eaſt longitude, and 38 degrees 30 minutes north latitude. The ton, 
which is large and populous, is ſituate at the foot of a mountain, on the craggy top of 
which is a caſtle which is deemed impregnable, and is ibn by a conſiderable num—- 
ber of troops, under the command of a beglerbeg, who governs this place and eight or 
nine ſmaller towns, each of which has a ſangiac or ſub-governor, who is accountable for his 
conduct to the beglerbeg of Van, The lake is extenſive, being reputed to be four days 
journey, or one hundred and fifty miles in circumference: there are ſeveral ſmall iflands.in it, 
and two which are ſaid to contain villages and monaſteries of Armenian monks, and ate called; 
Limdaſi and Adareton. Many rivers empty themſelves into this lake; which, however,. 
does not appear to have any outlet or diſcharge: it abounds with excellent fiſh of various 
kinds; one in particular, which being pickled like the anchovy, is exported in large quanti- 
ties, and conſtitutes a W part of the bee os hols wha: inhabit this wal] and: 
it's neighbourhood. _ 

Cars, or Kars, lies on a river from whence it 1 it's pam, 1 3 3 
call it Azem, in 44 degrees of eaſt longitude, and 31 degrees 30 minutes north latitude; 
it is the neareſt town in this provinee to the frontiers of Perſia, and is about one hundred 
miles from Trebiſond; the city is of an oblong form, about two miles in_circumference, 
and ſurrounded by a double wall, but is very meagly built, and thin of inhabitants: it has, 
however, a ſtrong caſtle on an inacceflible mountain, in which an aga reſides with a nu- 
merous garriſon. The Chriſtians are much more numerous in this place than the Mabo- 
metans; and though the religion of the latter has the ſanction of public authority, yet they 
ſeem. to exerciſe ſome of their religious ceremonies with a degree of reſtraint, and particu» 
larly their ablutions, which they perform in ſecret places, under pretence that the Chriſtians, 
if they could diſcover their baths, would pollute them, by applying the water to common. 
offices. Two kinds of robbers are ſaid to infeſt this town and neighbourhood; the finkt- 
ſaxt plunder travellers, under the pretence of euſtom or tribute; the latter are banditti, 
who plead no other authority for their depredations than the force of arms. 
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The merchants of Armenia are not only known throughout all the caſt, but are . to be 
found in all the commercial countries of Europe, tranſacting mercantile buſineſs both on 
their own accounts, and as agents for others, with great judgment, probity, and exactneſs. 
In making their bargains, they employ. a broker; whoſe buſineſs is to look on whilſt the 
buyer tenders to the ſeller the money he means to offer, accompanying it with many voci- 
ferous. proteſtations of it's being the utmoſt value of the comimodity on ſale : the ſeller, 
however, rejects the firſt offer, with declarations equally warm, of the inſufficiency of the 
offer; upon which the buyer adds, the ſeller again refuſes, and the friendly but noiſy alter- - 
cation continues, till. the broker approves of the terms; who then graſps the hand of the 
owner of the goods, and by ſeeming force compels the ſeller to takę up the proffered money. 
The Armenian. merchants, who are reſident in various parts of India, are ſuppoſed to be the 
moſt opulent and:extenſive traders in the world; and great numbers of them are reſident in 
the Britiſh. ſettlements, and under the . of the different. nn of the . 
liſh Eaſt India company. 

The religion of the Armenians, the practice of Which is not i to this particular 
province, but ſpreads throughout great part of the Turkiſh dominions, as well as in Perſia, 
differs materially from the Latin, and in ſome 1 from the Greek churches, though it 
abresches neareſt to that communion... 

The Armenians have two patriarchs, and many archbiſhops,. biſhops, * od of dif. 
ferent-orders: ſome lead monaſtic lives, and are of the order of Saint Baſil; and theſe are 
prohibited from marriage, in which all their other clergy are. indulged once, but they are 
forbid to marry a ſecond time; nor is a prieſt permitted to exerciſe the ſacred functions 
during the firſt ſeven days after he is married, or at any future time, without being ſeparated 
from his wife a certain number of days, both before and after. The clergy: are ordained: ſo 
young as eighteen; but they are at firſt admitted to the inferior offices. nl, and riſe f in the 
miniſtry by degrees, according to their learning and demeanor. 

The monks lead very auſtere and mortified lives, and the whole en keep more Fug | 
quent faſts than any other church; at leaſt one half the year they. abſtain from animal food 
and fiſh, and on every day which is ſet apart as a faſt, they refrain from all ſuſtenance till 
the evening, and then they only indulge in bread and roots, or herbs, without oil; nor is this 
ſeverity to be diſpenſed with, even on occaſions. of ſickneſs; and to ſuch a length-do they. 
carry this penance, that inſtances have been;-known where the ſick have refuſed nouriſhment. 
at the actual expence of their lives. 

Ibeir opinions with reſpect to We are conformable. to thoſe of. the” Greek: 
ehurch; like the members of which, they alſo dip the bread in the wine, and adminifter- 
the e ſupper in hoth kinds : but they do nat mingle water with the wine; following, 

as they ſay, the example of our Saviour, who at the inſtitution of this ſacrament, drank: 
and adminiſtered it to his difciples pure and unmixed. Fhe bread is made without leaven, i 
in the ſorm of ſmall round cakes; and the whole congregation, without diſtinction, par- 
take of this communion, even children of two or three years old. During the Lent, they. 
do not celebrate the Lord's Supper; nor does the prieſt ſay maſs in public, but in a part / 
of the church divided from the congregation by a curtain, where he repeats all the ſervice. 
in a low voice, except the goſpel and creed, which. he reads aloud. . | 
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Their churches have only one altar, and the choir is ſomewhat raiſed above. the: body of 
the church, the floors of both being covered with carpets, which is abſolutely neceſſary, as 
the Armenians never enter a place of divine worſhip with their ſhoes on ; they uſe muſic 
in their churches, and the whole congregation Join in ſinging parts of the ſervice. After 
reading the goſpel, certain little bells are rung; in which, as well as in burning tapers or 
lamps on the altar, they ſeem to follow the Latin or Roman Catholic church; 2 
the Armenian Chriſtians totally deny the ſupremacy of the pope. 

They believe that the ſouls of the righteous, after death, will remain in a \ ate of reſt 
till the general judgment, unconſcious of any other ſatisfaction than what ariſes from 
the reflection of a n life of virtue: the wicked * nun to nnn puniſhment 
in hell. | 

They have ſeveral N ane Which 3 are ended as be . aa! among 
others, they believe, that during the pregnancy of the Bleſſed Virgin, her ſiſter Salome 
charged her with incontinence, and the Virgin having deſired her to lay her hand on her 
belly, a flame of fire iſſued from it, and conſumed great part of Salome's arm; but being 
directed to place the n 8 of the * on the ſame Pi it was ee 
; reſtored. 444 VOTE £3 14 
They alſo 4" Wi that Jes, * ite end his Master, reſolved: to hang: bimſelf; 
and conceived hopes of eſcaping the deſerved puniſhment of his iniquity, by the deſcent 
of our Saviour into hell, who he believed would ſet free all the ſouls he ſhould find there; 
but that the devil, aware of his craft, held him by the-heel * Chriſt had viſited thoſe in- 
fernal regions, and then let him drop in. 

The Armenians deny the diviſion of the divine and 3 nature in the perſon. of 
Chriſt, aſſerting that they are united as the ſoul and body of man, | 

Many of the ſuperſtitions have crept in among theſe Chriſtians ; ſuch as Walding 2 i 
days lucky or unlucky, and refuſing to undertake any buſineſs on ſuch as are deemed un- 
propitious; they alſo, like the Turks, eſteem ſome particular animals, and4 in ebe 
dogs, unclean, and conſider the touch of them as a pollution. 

In the adminiſtration of baptiſm they provide only one godfather, and he uſually ies 
for all the children of the ſame parents; becauſe marriages with theſe ſpiritual relations is 
prohibited even to the fourth degree: ſo that if a male and female of different families have 
the ſame godfather, they are forbid to marry; and for this reaſon a man is ſeldom defired to 
perform this office to more than one family. 0 

The child is carried to church by the mother, or ſome 9 woman of the family, from 
whom the prieſt takes it and plunges it three times quite naked into a veſſel of water, 
repeating. a form ſimilar to that directed in the liturgy of the Church of England, and 
beginning with I baptize. thee in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Gba: after 
which the Armenian prieſts, as well as thoſe of the Greek church, anoint the head; mouth, 
ftomach, neck, hands, and feet, of the infant, with an oil which is prepared by the pa- 
triarchs, of odoriferous plants and flowers, and aromatic ſpices and' drugs; which is conſe- 
crated by theſe pontiffs, and diſperſed among the other biſhops and inferior clergy, at a con- 
ſiderable price, which is ſtill advanced to the parents of the baptized children. , 

3 After 
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After thoſe ceremonies. have been performed, it is cloathed, and being cartied to the a!tar, 
the ſacrament is given to it, by putting a bit of the ſacramental bread,- which has been 

dipped in the wine, into the infant's mouth; after which the godfather wraps it in a man- 
tle, which is uſually a preſent from him on the occaſion, and carries the child from the 
church to the houſe of the parents, preceded by the prieſts, who bear a croſs in proceſſion, 
and others with tapers burning, and all finging certain portions of the holy goſpel; this 
part of their devotion being accompanied by mufic provided by the father of the child for 
this purpoſe; and the day is ſpent in feſtivity, as is cuſtomary in moſt Chriſtian countries. 
Contracts of marriage are made between parents in behalf of their. children, even whilſt 
they are yet in a ſtate of infancy: and this cuſtom is ſaid to ariſe from the apprehenſions of 
thoſe whoſe daughters are handſome, that they might be forced from them to fill the liſt of 
beauties in ſome great man's haram; a violence from which they are effectually ſecured by 
this meaſure, even the Turks . the marriage vow a ſacred guard againſt this kind of 
ſpoil; but though theſe marriages are contracted ſo early, they are not celebrated till the 
parties are of a proper age, the young couple in the mean time remaining with their reſpective 
parents; a preſent of ſome garment, ſuited to the rank and condition of the parties, being 
yearly preſented to the bride by the bridegroom, at the feſtival of - Dine by way of renew- 
ing and confirming the engagement. 

On the day appointed by the parents (the young people bolder never n on 10 
occaſion) for the performance of the marriage ceremony, the bridegroom, mounted on 
horſeback, and accompanied by his relations and friends, attends the bride at her father's 
houſe; who, upon this viſit, gets alſo on horſeback, veiled and dreſſed for the purpoſe, and 
being joined by many of her friends, who as well as thoſe of the bridegroom hold lighted 
torches. in their hands, the whole company proceed to the church, at the door of which 
they diſmount, and the bridegroom leads the bride to the altar, where the prieſt, having 
placed them cloſe together, face to face, lays the book on both their heads, whilſt he reads 
the ſervice from it; after which he pronounces a nuptial benediction, and a number of 
muſical inſtruments inſtantly ſtrike up, and accompany the new-married couple and their 
friends, as they return in the ſame order to the houſe provided for their future reſidence ; 
though this return in proceſſion is ſometimes diſpenſed with, for the purpoſe of admitting 
the bride and bridegroom to the ſacrament immediately after the ceremony: however, an 
entertainment is always provided, the magnificence and elegance of which is ſuited to the 
circumſtances and ſituation of the parties; but the male and female friends, as well as the 
bride and bridegroom, regale i in different apartments, though they all join in conducting the 
principals of the feaſt to the bridal chamber, where they receive the felicitations, andi invo- 
cations for happineſs, of all their gueſts. 

Soon after the wedding, the parents of the bride end her portion to the bridegroom” ; 
houſe, in'a ſort of proceſſion, attended with muſic. This is proportioned to the condition 
of the friends, and the ſituation of the bridegroom : among the great and opulent, it not 
only conſiſts of cabinets and boxes, filled with cloaths, trinkets, and ſometimes fruits and 
Iweetmeats, but alſs gold and ſilver coins, and jewels ; ; however, the payment of the por- 
tion is ſometimes deferred till the birth of a child, at which time a rich cradle, with all 

R - neceſſary. 
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neceſſary cloaths n ornaments for the infant are added, as a token of increaſed appro- 
bee e 


When an Armenian dies, the body is immediately waſhed with conſecrated water by 
ſome inferior prieſt or miniſter of the church, who is appointed to this duty; after which 
it is rolled in linen, and ſewed up in a linen bag, and being placed on a bier without 
a coffin, it is carried to the church, all the prieſts who are refident in the ſame place, as 
well as the relations and friends of the deceaſed, attending it with torches or lighted tapers, 
and being ſet before the altar, the appointed ſervice is read, and the corpſe remains in 
the church the remaining part of the day and all the following night, with the torches 
'or candles burning by it. After the performance of divine ſervice on the ſ ucceeding morn- 
ing, the body is carried to the gate of the archbiſhop, if his reſidence be at hand; and if not, 
to that of the biſhop, or other prieſt of high rank; who having prayed for the quiet repoſe 
of the ſoul of the deceaſed, it is taken to the ground where it is intended to be interred, the 
biſhop and prieſts ſinging ſome portions of Scripture. before it. When it is laid in the 
grave, the biſhop or principal prieſt prefent pronounces the following words three times : 
From the earth camęſt thou, to earth doft thou return; mayeſi thou remain there tall the coming 
« of our Lord!” The grave is then filled with earth, and the company return to the houſe 
of the deceaſed; | where an entertainment is provided, -which ere where urs — 

are rich, is continued ſeveral days after the funeral. | 

Tue great feſtival of the Armenian Chriſtians, is the baptiſm of the , eh is 
ee performed in commemoration of the baptiſm of our Saviour by St. John. On 
this occaſion the Armenian archbiſhops, biſhops, and other clergy, carry the croſs in 

ſolemn proceffion to the neareſt river; where, after reading a form of prayers compoſed for 
the ceremony, and ſinging ſeveral anthems or portions of Scripture ſelected for the purpoſe, 
and accompanied with ſuch muſic as can be procured, the croſs is plunged three times into 
the water by the archbiſhop or biſhop, and the whole attending 'congrepation exdud to the 
water-ſide to ſprinkle themſelves with the water, and receive a portion of the holineſs im- 
panted by the immerſion. of the facred relic. The ceremony commences about 'day-break, 
and ſcaffolds and other buildings are erected in the river for the two-fold accommodation 
of beholding the ſpectacle, and enjoying the benefit of an early participation of the ſacred 
water. It is very common for parents to delay baptiſing their children till chey can on this 


oecaſion be immerſed in water wich, 1 is ſuppoſed to be doubly. eee un hed 
of conſecration. 123 


The province eK Georgia is = very 1 extent; but it does. — «wholly b belong 
to the Turks, great part of it being ſubject to the Perſians. 


It is bounded by Circaflia on the north, by Sherwan and Dag oheftan « or - Dagheſian Tar 
tary on the eaſt, by Turcomania on the ſouth, and by the Black Sea on the welt. 

The air of Georgia is in general dry ; and though hot in ſummer, : yet the winters are "al | 
what ſevere and long, for the ſpring advances very lowly till the month of May, foon after 

which the fummer commences, and again yields to the approach of winter in the month of 
November. During the fummer ſeaſon no rain falls, ſo that works of agriculture are per- 
6 formed with ſome difficulty, and the huſdandman i is obliged e to bring water, to refreſh his 


1 
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crops; but the fertility of the ſoil repays his labour in a profuſion of corn, grain, and fruits, 
which are ſaid to equal if not excel in goodneſs the productions of any country in the 
world. The apples and pears rival the choiceſt of thoſe fruits which can be ptocured in 
Europe: the pomegranates are ſaid to be of exquiſite flavour; and the vines, which twine 
round the branches of the trees, bear cluſters of grapes of the molt luxuriant growth, which. 
afford delicious wines, in ſuch aſtoniſhing plenty, that three hundred weight of the firſt 
growth, and in the higheſt perfection, ſells only for a ſum equal to eight ſhillings : nor are 
the Georgians abſtemious in the uſe of this precivus liquor, they quaff large draughts of it 
daily, and on feſtivious occaſions indulge in the moſt unbounded exceſs; even the graveſt 
of their clergy drink to inebriety, and actually encourage their congregations to celevents 
the great feſtivals of Chriſtmas and Eaſter in this ſpecies of debauchery, | 
Nor are the morals and manners of the Georgians leſs eenſurable in many other reſpects; 
though the men are naturally hardy, brave, faithful, and ſocial, yet theſe excellent qua- 
lities are drowned in a deluge of vice, immorality, and diffipation : drunkenneſs, luxury, 
and incontinence, are ſo far from being eſteemed crimes, that thoſe who profeſs to teach 
the Chriftian religion, are votaries to the pleaſures of the bottle and the table, plunge 
headlong into all the effeminacy and indolence of Aſia, and keep the moſt beautiful ſlaves 
they can purchaſe, as avowed concubines, without ſcandal or diſgrace; and all ranks, 
orders, and conditions of men, following the petnicious example, not only indulge in the 
emen, but add to them 122 25 falſhood, and the keeneſt principles of inſatiable 
revenge. 
Both ſexes are celebrated for the e of their perſons. T ravellers hve alerted, that 
it is uncommon to meet an ordinary man or woman in a journey through the whole 
country; the females, in particular, are ſo exquiſitely beautiful, and nature has adorned. 
them with ſuch a ptofuſion of charins, that they are altogether irvefiltible They are in 
general rather tall, perfectly formed and proportioried, and naturally genteel and elegant: 
yet they are ſaid to ſully the brighteſt complexions, and ſpoil the lovelieſt faces in the 
univerſe, by a load of paint; and, what is till. worſe, their minds are repreſented as depraved 
and vicious, me; their vous Gs” Wor: the r 858 of SUTIN or the 1 of. 
innate virtue. 

The 9 are e alle faid.t to 1. vain 14 W and; in the an of ey 
ſpecies of diſſipation. to aſſume an exterior appearance of great gravity 3 yet they ars allowed: 
to poſſeſs, in general, civility approaching to. politeneſs, and to be in many reſpects gene- 
rous and friendly: indeed, it is ſomewhat difficult. to fix a character on ſuch an aſſemblage 
of people of different nations as the inhabitants of Georgia, who are compoſed of Muſco- 
vites, Tartars, Greeks, Indians, Perſians, - Turks, and Armenians... The latter are ſup+ 
poſed to equal the native Georgians. in number; and, being addicted to merchandiſe, and 
more induſtrious than them, poſſeſs. greater riehes, and are employed in many of the 
offices of fats; for which. they are in general better qualified by education than the Geor- 
gians, as well as by their being leſs abandoned to pleaſure and vice: yet the natives affect 
to 3 the Armenians, claſſing chem as merchants, beneath the mechanits; who; they 
lay, are. maſters of, 2—— — .mefchanits: are take conſidered as mere 

ſervants. 
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ſervants or agents employed to ſell and buy the fruits of the mechanic's ingenuity y the huſ- 
bandman they rank above either, as following an occupation of the en nne and 
of more immediate importance to the exiſtence of mankind. | 

The great men are ſaid to be deſpotic over their vaſſals, exacting from them the utmoſt 
fruits of their labours, and ſcarce leaving them the means of exiſtence : ſo that in a country 
which abounds with all the neceſſaries of life, the greater part of the inhabitants are de- 
barred from the uſe of them, to gratify the vanity, feed the luxury, and pamper the appe- 
tites, of thoſe whoſe ſituation ſhould induce them to be the proteCtors, and not the perſe- 
cutors, of their leſs fortunate dependants; who, on the contrary, are doomed to ſee their ſons 
dragged to ſlavery, and their daughters to infamy, by the mercileſs hands of theſe, petty 
tyrants. Nor have they any other means of avoiding this laſt ſpecies of oppreſſion, than by 
contracting early marriages between their children; a 2 to which their mar, 
brutal as they are, generally pay ſome regard. 1 

The prevailing religion of Georgia is undoubtedly the Chriſtian, which faith . 
clius, the preſent prince of this country, is ſaid to profeſs; but travellers are ſilent as 
to what particular church the Georgians incline, or what particular ceremonies or forms 
of worſhip are obſerved by them: we are only informed, that they build their churches in 
remote places, and on the ſummits of high hills and mountains, that they may be ſeen at a 
diſtance, and that they uſe bells in them to call the congregations together, who are how- 
ever ſaid to frequent them but en N content with looking at them nnn. 0 
proaching to them. | 

It has alſo been reported, that the prince who we have mentioned above; has mids ſome 
effapts to civilize his ſubjects, and to baniſh thoſe vices and impurities which have long diſ- 
graced his country : but with the ſucceſs of theſe laudable attempts we are wholly unac- 
quainted, few European nations having any communication with this part of Aſia, and 
the intelligence caſually received from it, is neither in general 1 n nor much to 
be depended on. 
| The capital of this province is Teflis, which is ſituated in th! 43d degree of north la- 
titude, on the banks of the river Kur, at the foot of a mountain; and is governed by a 
prince, who, though a native of this province, and nominal ſovereign of it, hath been, at 
different times, tributary both to the Turks and Perſians, but of late years hath 0 0 > ww 
to the latter power, though the former ſtill claim the dominion of this country. 

It is ſaid to be a large and ſtrong city, ſurrounded by a wall, except where it i wiſhed 
by the river, and defended by a large fortreſs, which lies on the declivity of the hill, and 
contains within it's walls an arſenal, and a public ſquare, i in which a market is held, which 
is plentifully' ſupplied with excellent proviſions of all kinds; z the cattle of this country 
being equally numerous and delicious: the pork in particular, which is the chief animal 
food of the inhabitants of the whole province, is ſaid to be peculiarly fine and whole- 
ſome. This country alſo abounds with wild boars, * the els of theſe animals is eſteemed 
a'dain * 

Tefl i. is thought to contain about twenty thouſand Waben * and nis Wurtren 
churches ſix of which are reſerved for the Georgian: worſhip, and the remaining eight 


are 
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are dedicated to that of the Armenians; Gere! is alſo a cathedral church built with ones 
which is called Sion, and is ee nden a ſtructure of ſome elegance, having four naves 
or ailes, with a dome in the midſt ſupported by four pillars of great magnitude: nor have 
the Mahometans a ſingle moſque in the city, though they have been at all times the ſupreme 
maſters of it; but the ſituation of this province induces both [Turks and Perſians, as they 
have by turns ſubdued it, to grant the inhabitants all manner of indulgences in religious 
matters, even to the expoſure of wine and ſwine's fleſh, two very offenſive articles to the 
followers of Mahomet, in the public ſtreets and markets; and the uſe of bells in the 
churches, which is another abomination to thoſe of that faith. 

The palace, which i is the reſidence of the prince, is faid to be well built, nd 4 to have 
ſpacious apartments, open to beautiful gardens on the banks of the river: theſe gardens are. 
ſaid to contain aviaries, ſtocked with a great variety of birds, and a magnificent, falconry; 
and before that front of the palace which faces the town, is a grand ſquare, in which a 
thouſand horſe may be drawn up, and which is ſurrounded by ſhops of different artificers 
and tradeſmen, The viſier has al ſo a good houſe, and the markets and carayanſeras are 
handſome buildings, but the houſes of the ordinary inhabitants are low and mean, and the 
ſtreets ill paved; ſome of the moſt opulent have e houſes i in gardens at ſome little 
diſtance from the city. . ; 

Here are handſome baths, | both hot and cold, which are much reſorted to, and conſtitute 
the principal amuſement of the inhabitants of Teflis ; ; and ſome Italian capuchins have a 
tolerable convent here, who practiſe phyſic, receiving from Rome an annual penſion, but 
not ſufficient for their maintenance. Theſe friars undertake the cure of the ſick upon tlie 
true principles of quackery, receiving their reward only i in caſe of Taccels; ; and, indeed, they 
are in all reſpects mere pretenders to medical knowledge. x 

We have already obſerved that this province, being the frontier of Tikey 400 Perſia, 4 
hath frequently changed it's ſupreme maſters : the laſt conqueſt of it is ſaid to have been 
| made by the Perſians, who allow the reigning prince an annual ſalary towards his ſup- 
port, and by way of ſubſidy; beſides which he has a conſiderable revenue ariſing from his 
hereditary property, in lands, the rents of which are, however, always paid in the produce, 
ſuch as cattle, wine, grain, WAX, fruits, and vegetables ; and he alſo levies a duty on 
brandy and melons, and a tribute of a ſheep from every family, (the number of whom are 
ſaid to exceed forty thouſand) by way of hearth-money : he has likewiſe ſome cuſtom on 
gunpowder, a conſiderable quantity of which is made in this country, the mountains af» 
fording ſaltpetre in great abundance. nat h 

The clergy are paid very liberally, not by the living, but the dead; for, at the death of a 
Georgian, the biſhop requires one hundred crowns for performing the funeral rites; and 
this extravagant demand muſt at any rate be ſatisfied, though the wife and children of the 
deceaſed ſhould be ſold to diſcharge it, which is frequently the caſe : and when the biſhop 
or prieſt has thus received his fee, he lays a letter on the breaſt of the corpſe, requiring 
Saint Peter to admit the foul of the deceaſed to the manſions of the bleſſed ; 2 fituation to 
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the like paſſport, addreſſed to their prophet, by thoſe for whom this favour is procured 
in the ſame way; nor is it eaſy to diſeover Whether this h mmm eg 
Chriſtian or Mahometan religion. | 

The language of Georgia is aſſerted by ſome waveltirs: to " peeuline to this prviiiee,” 
and to be ſoft, harmonious, and expreflive ; but others ſpeak of it as a diale& of the 
Arabic, corrupted by the mixture of words from the various languages of the very different 
inhabitants. And ſeveral writers agree in fixing the paradiſe of the firſt pair in ſome part 
of this province; which, for fertility, beauty, and ferenity of air, ſeems better. apo neck to 
claim this honour, than the barren, dry, and rocky country of Paleſtine. 

The Georgians concern themſelves but little with commerce, which is chiefly carried on 
by Armenians ; the produce of the country is raw ſilk and furrs of various kinds, and ſome 
of great value ; they alſo make'a confiderable quantity of linſeed- oil; but the greater part of 
it is in 1 in the country. When the native Georgians ſell any of theſe commodities, 
they do it by way of barter, exchanging their own goods for the produce of other coun- 
tries; and the ſame method is alſo generally purſued i in their interior trade, where proviſions 
of all kinds are bartered for cloathing, and ſuch other neceffaries as will ſupply the wants 
of the peaſant and huſbandman ſo that little money paſſes in this country, except what is 
brought into it by the Armenian merchants, and hut a fmall part of that becomes current. 
Nor are the Georgians well acquainted with ſuch calculations as are abſolutely neceſſai 
to the carrying on trade; being i in general ſo totally ignorant of figures and arithmetic, 
that few of them can count an hundred; which is the more extraordinary, as the numerical 


figures now uſed in Europe, are Taid to have been firſt invented | in | the PINES Oy 
of Arabia, or ſome other fa of the Fall. 


For, in this country of univerſal ee, even the children: are the brogerty of che parents; 
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thoſe who are employed to ſupply the harams of the great, either — Conſfantinople or or 
other great towns of the i The uſual 2 on ſuch 1 are Jews, who: 
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tendereſt eare from every blaſt which might nip the early bud of beauty: and the practice 
of incculation, now ſo happily introduced 1 in the weſtern world, owes eg ge 0 my 
baſe and unnatural intention. 

Nor is the ſale of the human ſpecies confined to o the female part of it only; the conting 
who are educated in the ſeraglio of the Grand Signior, and fitted either for janiſaries, or 
for public offices, are moſtly purchaſed in this country; and Chriſtian parents, for the fake 
of gain, part with their infant ſons to be inſtructed in the religion of Mahomet, and 
too probably to ſatisfy the unnatural paſſions of ſome debauched and laſcivious Turk. 

Mingrelia, which was anciently called Colehis, is bounded on the eaſt by Mount 

Caucaſus and the kingdom of Imaretta, by part of the province of Georgia on the ſouth, 

by the Black Sea on the weſt, and by Circaſſia on the north, The ancient Colchis was of 
great extent, reaching from the Palus Maotis, or Sea of Aſoph, to Iberia; but the limits 
of the preſent province of Mingrelia are much more-confined, eee wy about one 
hundred and ten miles in length, and ſixty in breadth.  ' 
Ikit is well watered by a variety of rivers, all of which empty chetifilves into the Eualus 
or Black Sea; but none of them are of any conſequence, except the Codaurs and the Rione, 
which were the ancient Corax and Phaſis, at the mouth of ROW laſt-mentioned _ 
Colchos, the capital of Colchis, was once ſituated, 

Fhis country is mountainous ahd woody ; fome of the rallies and plans ar cultirtl; 
but far the greater part of them remain in a ftate of nature. 

Though' the air of Mingrelia may be faid to de temperate, the best of indi wing 
ſeldom exceſſive, or the cold of the winter intenſe ; yet the great falls of rain in the ſpring 
of the year, occaſioned by the height of the mounting throughout the provinee; whiels 
Freak the clouds and bring aloft a deluge on the low-latids, being ſucceeded' by à con- 
dnued' fun-ſlline and drought, the air Is rendered uhwholeſome, and peſtilentiaf diſeaſes arb 
common in the autumnal ſeafon.. The ſoil Is apparently indifferent; And very Httle cert is 
produced in this country ; but this may perhaps be more owing to miſmanagement and 
indolence, than to any natural defect or want of fertility in the earth : for they ſow their 
wheat and barley witfour ploughing the Jand ; alledying, in excuſe for theft kztheſs; this 
they were to ſtit it Wien ic is fo farurared wich moiſture, it would becbme 100 ſoft 66: 
ſupport the ſtalk of the grain; they, therefore, ſow'very finalf quantities of the grams Taft 
mentioned, but depend priticipally off another, which they call gomm, and Which in 
almoſt as ſmall as miltet;. ant of this they make a kind of paſte, which: is ſubſtituted for 
bread, and is agreeable to the taſte; and extremely wholeſome, being of a cobling and lixative 
quality. For this grain they plough the land with pleughſhares made of wood,” hieb 
in this ſoft and light foil anfwet the purpoſe as well as thoſe of iro: they alſo cultivnte 
rice, and ſow conflderable quantities of millet; but ſo little wheat or barley, chat the 
bread made from the formet of theſe grains is cffecthed a dainty, and referve for bond tables 
of the wealthy. 

Like other tat countries, ein ſcarce here, and the fruits Badly rigetied 
and ill-flayoured; an exception, however, is to be made in favour of the grapes, Rien 
are delicious, and are ; produced « on x vines, the ſtems of which * round che trunks of tant 
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trees, and the branches aſcend to the tops of them: nor are the inhabitants of this country 
ſo ignorant as not to knoy the uſe of them; they make excellent wine, with the goodneſs 
of which they ſeem perfectly acquainted, by the quantities which they conſume; for, though 
it is made in great plenty, no part of it is ever exported. 

The proviſions are good, and in great variety: beef and pork are the ordinary food of the 
animal kind, and the laſt is eſteemed the ſweeteſt and moſt wholeſome of the ſort in the 

world. They have alſo the veniſon of the fallow-deer and the hart, with wild boars and 
Hares in the foreſts, and goats upon the mountains, though the fleſh of the latter is not 
held in high eſtimation, being generally lean and ill- flavoured: but the country abounds 
in pheaſants, partridges, quails, river-fowl, and pigeons; of which latter they take vaſt 
numbers with nets in the ſummer ſeaſon, when they are fat, exquiſitely taſted, and as 
large as middle-ſized chickens. The horſes of Mingrelia are ſwift and hardy, and are kept 
in great numbers. with little expence; not being ſhod or fed with corn, but ſubſiſting on 

the paſture of the vallies in the ſummer, and browſing on the tops of the ſhrubs nn ne, 
of the mountains in the winter. 

Theſe foreſts and mountains, and particularly Wh Obncafus, 8 an incredible 
vumberef wild beaſts; ſych as lions, tigers, leopards, and wolves: the latter frequently deſcend 
into the plains, and ravage the inhabited parts of the province, deſtroying the cattle, and 

diſturbing the inhabitants by their howlings; but neither theſe, or any of the other kinds, 
attack man, unleſs they are provoked by wounds or oppoſition; nor does it Appear that 
hunger will urge them to deſtroy the human ſpecies, though they will prey on "the carcaſe 
after it has been deprived of life, either by Aa _ "re are ſtimulated by pain, or 
when they find it dead by any other accident. 

_ The men are ſtout, robuſt and hardy; and, "except the ecclefiaſtles, "ns their beards | 
ſhaved cloſe, or extirpate the greater part of them, by plucking up the hair by the roots; 
they alſo ſhave the crown of 1 the head, and crop ſhort the other parts of it. The. cloathing 
of the common people conſiſts of a felt or ſkin drefſed in the way of the country, of a trian- 
gular form, with a hole at one corner of it to thruſt the head through; and this wretched 
garment is turned round, and oppoſed to that quarter from whence the wind blows, or the 
rain is driven: beneath this they wear a ſhirt, which is tucked into a pair of trait breeches; 
their feet are covered with ſandals, made of the raw hide of a buffalo, which they lace on 
with thongs of the ſame ſkin; and when the ſnow lies on the ground, they have a kind 
of ſnow-ſhoes, which being light, and ſpreading much wider than their feet, prevent 
their ſinking. All ranks wear on their heads caps or bonnets of ſkin. or felt, which the 
affluent line with fine furrs for the winter; but the poorer ſort are ſo careful of this part of 
their-dreſs, that if they are caught in a ſhower of rain, they preſerve their bonnets from 
the wet, by putting them under ſome other part of their wretched apparel, n rr 
naked heads to the ſtorm, to ſave their head-drefles from injury. 

Nor are the Mingrelians more neat and cleanly, than elegant in heir dreſſes: the gar- 
ments are ſo conſtructed as to laſt a year, during which they are ſeldom waſhed above 
three or four times; ſo that they are frequently infeſted with vermin, and at all times ſo 
offenſive to the ſenſe of ſmelling, that thoſe who are unaccuſtomed to their company, find 
themſelves much at a loſs to ſupport the effect of the powerful ti. 


The 
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The women conform in dreſs to the Perſian faſhions ; and, as they are generally handſome, 
and have fine hair, which they curl with taſte and ingenuity, the Mingrelian ladies are 
ſo very far from being diſagreeable or diſguſtful objects, that a traveller can hardly conceive 
them capable of cohabiting with the huſbands whom we have juſt deſcribed. 

But little ornamented as are the perſons of the Mingrelians, their minds are ſtill leſs 
adorned; they are fierce, cruel, and deceitful : praiſed in private theft, and public rapine, 
they glory in theſe ſavage accompliſhments. Though they profeſs Chriſtianity, they main- 
tain the lawfulneſs of having a number of wives, on principles of intereſt ; and aſſert, that 
a numerous offspring is a blefling, becauſe the ſale of their children furniſhes them with 
articles of convenience and luxury: but if their progeny increaſe too faſt, and the offers 
of purchaſe do not equal the fœcundity of their ladies, they murder the young brood 
without compunction. Nor do they ſhew more humanity to the aged and ſick, whom they 
diſpatch with as little ceremony, when they are ſuppoſed to be paſt recovery; vindicating 
their cruelty, by arguing that they only reſcue them from miſery and ſhorten lives 
which could only be productive of additional pain and wretchedneſs. 

The women are ſaid to be lively, witty, and complaiſant ; but they are e alſo repreſented 
as proud, vain, and libidinous: nor are they under any reſtraint in the indulgence of their 
paſſions; for adultery is confidered as fo venial an offence, that the commiſſion of it is 
atoned for by a preſent of a hog to the injured huſband, who commonly invites the in- 
vader of his bed to partake of it, and the three parties feaſt on the peace-offering, with per- 
fect ſatisfaction and good humour. Even the crime of inceſt paſſes GEES, and the com- 
munication between the ſexes is perfectly free and unreſtricted. 

The whole family, of whatever condition the chiefs of it are, males . princes 
and princeſſes, and ſervants of all denominations, eat together: when the weather is fair, 
they dine in the open air; and if it is cold, they make a very large fire, and place their 
table to windward of it. On ordinary days, the food of the ſervants conſiſts wholly of the 
paſte made with gum which we have already mentioned; and that of their maſters, their 
wives and children, of pulſe and dried fleſh or fiſh: but on feſtivals and holidays, or when 
they entertain their friends, they add to the repaſt veniſon and wild fowl; or if they are un- 
ſucceſsful in the chace, an ox, a cow, or a hog, ſupplies the place of theſe delicacies. At 
theſe entertainments both ſexes drink to exceſs, and it betrays a total want of good: breed- 
ing to ſuffer a ſingle gueſt to depart before he is compleatly intoxicated ; which is effected 
without much difficulty, as they drink their wine unmixed, in bumpers of a pint at each 
draught, and even theſe give place to more capacious bowls, as the company grow warm, 
and the mirth advances. The converſation on theſe occaſions, is generally made up of 
boaſts on the part of the men, of their exploits in the field; (which are, however, no better 
than ſo many robberies ;) and among the ladies, of their ſucceſſes in 2 conqueſts of 
which they are not leſs vain than the females of more polite nations. | 

The amuſements of thoſe among them who poſſeſs conſiderable property in land, e 
and cattle, and who may be eſteemed the nobility of this country, are principally thoſe of 
the field: they chaſe the hart and the deer, and are particularly fond of hawking, and of 

ring the falcon at the heron; which afford excellent diverſion, as they are both birds of | 
| s * . 
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great power, and of ſtrong flight; when they can catch' the heron unhurt, they cut off the 
tuft upon his head and Rick it in their bonnets, and then let him go at large, that it may 


grow again, for they ſet a high value on this ornament. 


This country had anciently ſome cities of conſequence, which have been celebrated by 
poets and hiſtorians, particularly Cyta on the river Cyaneus, the reputed: birth-place of 
Medea, Pityus, and Aea on the Phaſis; 3 but of theſe no traces remain, and at preſent here 
are no cities, and only two inconſiderable towns on the ſea, with the very names of which 
we are unacquainted. 

There are a few caſtles, to the number of eight or ten, in different parts of the province; the 
principal of theſe, which is ſaid to be called Kues, is the reſidence of the prince of this 
country, and the others belong to the different nobles or chiefs. Theſe caſtles, or more properly 
fortreſſes, conſiſt of a tower of ſtone, large enough to contain a gatriſan of fifty or ſixty men; 
and in this tower the valuables of the lord, and in times of danger, of all his dependants, 
are ſecured, and round it five or ſix others are built of wood, as well for the purpoſe of ma- 
gazines, as for the reception of women and children, in caſe of an invaſion ; between. theſe 
towers, huts are erected with branches of trees, and covered with ruſhes or reeds, for the 
reſidence of ſlaves, ſervants, and ſuch others of the inferior clafſes, as, deſire to put them- 
ſelves under the protection of the lord of the caſtle: the whole is ſurrounded with a wall; 
but the principal ſtrength conſiſts in the ſituation, which is always in ſome thick wood, 
impervious, but by private ways known only to the inhabitants, and theſe are carefully 
guarded from diſcovery and approach by thick branches of trees. The caſtle of the prince 
has a few cannon, but none of the others; theſe latter depending on ſecreſy as their great 
bulwark of defence. | 

The houſes, which are ſcattered in great plenty.all-over the country, are built of timber, 
with which Mingrelia abounds ; thoſe of the poor ſeldom: exceed a ſingle ſtory, and that con- 
fiſts of only one room, in which the whole family eat, drink, and ſleep, and to which even 
the cattle are admitted for ſhelter at night: but thoſe who are more opulent, add another ſto- 
ry; yet even theſe habitations are inconvenient, being, as well as the former, without windows 
or chimnies, though they are ſomewhat better furniſhed with beds and other neceſſaries. 

The province of Mingrelia is very poorly peopled; which is not extraordinary, as the 
continual incurſions of Turks and Perſians, and the ſale of flaves, all coneur to ſtrip the 
country of it's inhabitants: nor is it uncommon for petty inteſtine wars to prevail between 
the different lords or chiefs, when each brings his vaſſals, over whom, as well as their 
wives, children, and cattle, he exerciſes abſolute authority, armed with ſwords, lances, and 
bows, into the field; to decide the quarrel; and whoever gains the advantage, makes ſale of 
his captives, who are the moſt valuable part of the ſpoil. The occupiers of the lands pay 
their rents in corn, cattle, and other produce of the earth; or rather yield the whole fruits 
of their labour to their chiefs, reſerving only for themſelves the means of a miſerable 
exiſtence. 

The prince of Mingrelia is tributary to the Grand Signior, to whom he yields an annual 
acknowledgment of ſovereignty, in about 60,000 ells of a linen cloth which is manu- 
faQured in this country. The revenues of the prince himſelf amount to about twenty 


thouſand 
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thoufand crovens a year, which ariſe from certain cuſtoms on the importation and exporta- 
tion of merchandize, from fines impoſed for particular offences, and from the ſale of ſlaves: 
but, beſides this income, he has large poſſeſſions in land, from the occupiers of which he is 
ſupplied with all. proviſions, and other neceſſaries of life for himſelf and his court, which 
conſiſts in common of about one hundred and twenty gentlemen, who are in conſtant at- 
tendance, and on particular occaſions are augmented to two hundred, from others who, 
though not always in waiting, are ready at every call, 

The military force of this prince does not conſiſt of more than three or four thouſand 
troops, who are moſtly cavalry ; nor are theſe regular ſoldiers, or formed into regiments or 
bands, but each ſerves under his own lord or chief, with whom he takes and quits the 
Reld, yielding no obedience to the prince, but through the medium of his own maſter, or 
rather proprietor, who cloaths, arms, and feeds a. and who has the uncontrouled diſ- 
poſal of his liberty and life. | 

Though this province was once ſo rich in gold, that the fable of the golden fleece is. 
ſaid to have ariſen in it, from a cuſtom of laying fleeces of wool in the narrow channels 
which were made in the mountains, and particularly Mount Caucaſus, by torrents of water, 
which in the winter and ſpring of the year ruſhed impetuouſly down the ſides of them, in 
order to catch grains of gold, which were frequently waſhed out of the earth and crevices 
of the rocks, and deſcended with theſe floods; yet this ſource of wealth, if it ever exiſted, 
has been long ſince exhauſted, and very little of this precious metal is to be found in mo- 
dern Mingrelia. The ſpecies of coin current here, are reported to be piaſtres, Dutch 
erowns, and a coin of Georgia with. a Perſian ſtamp on it, which is called abaſſi: but 
none of theſe coins have any fixed or certain value; and the little trade of this country is 
tranſacted, as in Georgia, by barter and exchange. 

Some eccleſiaſtical writers aſſert, that the inhabitants of this country were converted to- 
Chriſtianity by a ſlave, during the reign of the Emperor Conſtantine the Great; but 
this the Mingrelians themſelves contradict, and maintain, that the apoſtle St. Andrew 
preached the doctrines of Chriſt here, at a place called Pigaitas, probably one of the 
towns by the ſea; where, according to the accounts of ſome modern travellers, there is 
ſtill a cathedral, built with ſtone, of tolerable. appearance, and adorned. within. with. croſles 
and images enriched with jewels. 

But when, or by whomſoever, theſe people firſt received the light of the goſpel, it is at 
preſent overſhadowed: by the grolleſt 1 ignorance, irreverence, bigotry, and ſuperſtition. 

The archbiſhop, or chief prieſt, is called catholicos, who has a very great revenue; for, 
beſides ſeveral hundred vaſſals, who, occupying the lands of the church, furniſh him with 
all the neceſſaries of life, and many articles of luxury, he raiſes money by ſale of the 
children of the wretched dependents, and by viſitations of the ſeveral dioceſes within his 
juriſdiction, where he levies contributions on the other biſhops and inferior clergy, de- 
manding for the conſecration of one of the former a ſum equal to. ſix hundred crowns, 
and an hundred for ſaying a maſs at the ordination of an ordinary prieſt ; and theſe, in their 
turns, plunder the people committed to their care, oppreſſing their vaſſals, ſelling their 
wives and children to ſlavery, commuting the moſt heinous erimes, and foretelling, for 


money, 


money, future events; a practice which they carry to ſuch a height, that as ſoon as a 
Mingrelian falls fick, a prieſt is immediately called in, who inſtead of conſulting the tate 
of the patient's ſoul, affets to rummage a book which he brings in his hand, and pro- 
cceds, from the inforgietion which he pretends to find there, to pronounce his enſuing 
death or recovery ; but this judgment is generally accompanied with an intimation, that 
the genius or ſpirit who guards him has been offended, and that an atonement muſt be 
made by ſome preſent; and for this purpoſe a cow, hog, or ſome other valuable moveable, 
is delivered to the prieſt, who undertakes, with this offering, to appeaſe the nn ar- 
biter of the patient's fate. 
The habits of the catholicos and fayerior clergy, are generally of ſcarlet cloth and 
velvet; but the inferior orders are only diſtinguiſhed from the laity by the length of their 
Sounds; and by high and round caps, which are worn by all eccleſiaſtics without diſ- 
tinction, inſtead of the bonnets which we have already deſcribed. Nor are the lower 
claſſes of clergy exempted from the hardſhips which are inflicted on other individuals 
of the loweſt rank ; like them they own a lord, for whom they cultivate the ground; and 
are, in other reſpelts, ſubject to his will, except at the particular met when they are 
called on to aſſiſt in the ſacred functions of religion. 
The catholicos makes one journey in his life to the cathedral, to prepare there the holy 
oil which is uſed in baptiſm; and he generally takes this opportunity of viſiting the ſeveral 
churches, and gathering the ſpoils which his dioceſans have collected. He is nominated 
by the prince, not on account of ſuperior learning or ſanctity, but as the moſt likely per- 
ſon to draw together conſiderable treaſures; which he has no ſooner amaſſed, than they 
are frequently ſeized by the prince, and himſelf depoſed to make way for another, who is 
to purſue the ſame courſe. 
Hence it is not furprizing, that not * the catholicos, but all the other biſhops, who 
are ſix in number, ſhould be ſo groſsly ignorant, that they can ſcarce read the common of- 
fices of the church; nor do they attempt either to pray, preach, or inſtruct the people: 
but they faſt, or rather abſtain from fleſh, with great perſeverance; and in this ſingle ar- 
ticle they ſeem to include all the exerciſes of religion. 
Their churches are full of images, to which they ſeem to pay the principal part of their 
adoration, whenever they can prevail upon themſelves to viſit their places of public 
worſhip. Among theſe images, thoſe of St. George and St. Grobas ſeem to engage their 
greateſt attention ; the former, though one of the ſaints of the Latin church, is held in 
great veneration, both by the Mingrelians and Georgians ; the latter is an idol of their 
own creation, and they have annexed ſuch ideas of terror to it, that the preſents they offer 
by way of propitiatory ſacrifice, are placed at a diſtance from this formidable repreſentation 
of imaginary power, to which they are afraid to approach, Jeſt they ſhould experience the 
fatal effects of his wrath. 
Their form of worſhip, when they find a prieſt learned enough to uſe any, is conformable 
to that of the Greek church. They adminiſter the ſacrament in both kinds; 'conſecrating 
either leavened or unleavened bread, without diſtinction, and taking the wine without mix- 
cure, unleſs it is particularly ſtrong: the veſſels uſed at the communion are of woal ; and 
they 
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chey do nat celebrate the maſs during Lent, except on Saturdays and Sundays, becauſe on 

other days they do not break their faſts till towards the evening. 

The only Engliſh traveller from whom we have any tolerable account of the cuſtoms 

and ceremonies of theſe people, hath given the following deſcription of a * 

chriſtening. 

The prieſt was ſent for by the parents of the child, about ten in the morning; ; * upon 
his arrival at the houſe, he was ſhewn into a cellar or place where the wine was kept, 
where having ſeated himſelf on a bench, he produced a half-torn octavo book, from which 
he read ſome time in a low tone of voice, and extremely quick. In about a quarter of an 
hour the father, accompanied by the intended godfather, led in the child, who was a boy 
about five years old, and having fixed a lighted candle to the door of this apartment, threw 

a few grains of incenſe on ſome hot embers. During theſe. preparatory ceremonies, the 

prieſt continued to read in the ſame careleſs and inattentive manner; breaking off, how- 

ever, to pay compliments, and aſk queſtions, when any perſon entered the room; and the 
father and godfather paſſing backward and forward continually ; whilſt the ſubje& of the 
intended baptiſm was amuſing himſelf with eating. In about an hour, a veſlel of warm 
water was prepared, into which the-prieſt put a ſpoonful of oil expreſſed from walnuts; and 
the godfather having by the direction of the prieſt taken off the child's cloaths, he was 
ſet on his feet in the water, and well waſhed by the godfather from head to foot. After 
this, the prieſt taking a ſmall quantity of the ſacred oil for union out of a leather purſe 
which hung at his ſide, delivered it to the ſponſor, who anointed the child on the crown of 
the head, the forehead, the ears, the noſe, the cheeks, the chin, ſhoulders, elbows, back, 
belly, knees, and feet; the prieſt continuing to read till this union had been compleated, 
and the child's cloaths were put on: immediately after which a feaſt of boiled pork was 
ſerved, on which they all fed plentifully, and then got compleatly drunk with wine. | 
And, as a confirmation of the total irreverence with which the Mingrelian prieſts perform 
all their acts of devotion, the ſame author relates a circumſtance of his being overheard 
enquiring his way in the road, by a prieſt who was ſaying maſs in a church : when the 
courteous divine left his deſk, and muttering the ſervice as he approached the door, he ve 
civilly directed the traveller in bis way; and having gratified his own curioſity, by learning 
the courſe of his journey, took his leave, and reſumed the functions of his profeſſion. 

; The faſts obſerved by the Mingrelians are nearly the ſame as thoſe of the Greek church, 
They have four great Lents: the firſt before Eaſter, which continues eight and forty days; 
the ſecond before Chriſtmas, which laſts forty days; the faſt of St. Peter, which is compleated 

in a month; and the fourth, being the faſt obſerved by moſt Chriſtians of the eaſtern 

churches in commemoration of the bleſſed Virgin, which expires in fourteen days. Their 
prayers are addreſſed to the Supreme Being, through the medium of the images and idols of 
their own formation; which they conſider as mediators, whoſe intereſt with the Almighty 
may obtain bleflings for themſelves, and bring diſtreſs and ruin on thoſe to whom they 
bear any kind of enmity. On the feſtivals of Chriſtmas and Eaſter, they abſtain from work ; 
but, inſtead of dedicating this leiſure to the purpoſes of religion, they employ it in eating 
and drinking to exceſs. They alſo celebrate in the ſame way the feſtivals of their ſaints; 
U when 
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when they carry their images about the country in proceſſion, attending them in their belt 


cloaths, offering preſents to them, * concluding the whole with a Seen and a Ne 


with wine. | 
There are ſome monks and nuns among the Mingrelians ; ; the former are only diſtin- 


| guiſhed from the laity by wearing black bonnets, and ſuffering their hair to grow: they 


abſtain totally from animal food; but pay no other regard to religion than a ſtrict obſerv- 


ance of the faſts, which all the Cn riſtians of the eaſtern churches feem to confider as a Tut 
ficient atonement for the omiſſion of every other act of duty. . 


The nuns are of the ſame order, and are known by wearing. Iong black veils; but they 
are not immured, or confined by any religious vows, but are at liberty to return to ſecular 
employments, and to marry, whenever they grow tired of the feverity with which a as 
nuns they are obliged to obſerve the faſts enjoined by their church. | 

When a marriage is to be contracted, the parents of the parties agree about the price 

which the man is to pay for his wife: and this is proportioned to the ſtate of the intended. 
bride, a maid being rated at a higher value than a widow; and the latter being held in more 
eſtimation than a woman who has been ſeparated from another huſband by divorce ; a ſtep 
which the huſband is always at liberty to take, if he can alledge barrenneſs or nature, 
either of which are allowed to be ſufficient cauſe for putting away a wife. 
After the contract has been made, the parties may cohabit together till the marriage is 
compleated by payment of the money: and if, from any untoward accident, that circum-- 
ſtance never takes place, the lady may deſert her temporary huſband, without i incurring 
any loſs of reputncion; ; though ſhe will be ſomewhat fallen in value, in caſe of any future 
offer, 

They mourn for their dead with loud and doleful FERRIC] beating their breaſts, tear- 


ing their hair, and even wounding their fleſh: the men ſhave their heads and beards, and 
rend their cloaths. And this mourning laſts forty days, during all which time the body: 


remains unburied. The firſt ten days are ſpent in the moſt extravagant demonſtrations of 


grief: but the impreſſion is allowed to wear off by degrees, till at the-interment of the body 
they think it neceffary to abandon their grief; and, for that purpoſe, prepare a feaſt propor- 


tioned to the circumſtances and ſituation of the deceaſed, and waſh away ſorrow in plenti- 
ful draughts of wine. But the greateſt cauſe of concern to the furviving family and friends 


of the deceaſed, is their being obliged to ſurrender to the biſhop (who, on theſe occaſions, 
elaims the privilege of ſaying the funeral maſs) all the moveables of their departed relation, 


whether they conſiſt of horſes, arms, cloaths, or money: a right which the prince himſelf 
exerciſes at the death of a biſhop, aſſuming an eccleſiaſtic character for the occaſion, and 


ſeizing at once on the ſpoil which the defunct prieſt had eollected in the en of * 
numbers of his ſubjects. 

Abe Mingrelians have a cuſtom of making the ſign of the croſs hw they eat cok; or: 
drink wine; which probably might ariſe from their original mixture with the followers of 
| Mahomet when that religion firſt prevailed, and the neceſſity they found of diſtinguiſhing 

themſelves from-the Mahometans, that they might offer no offence in ſuch. n breaches 
of a law which the latter eſteemed to be divine. 3 
. : [28 
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To ü the ſouthward of Mingrelia, on the borders of the Black Sea, lie the little kingdom 
of Imaretta, and the province of Guriel; which are each governed by prigoes of their own,. 
who are tributary to the Turks. 

Imaretta, which is ſaid to be about one hundred and twenty miles in length, and about 
half that breadth, and includes alſo Abcaſſia, or Abaſſia, which extends along the north- 
ern border of it, is encompaſſed by part of Georgia, the principality of Guriel, the Black 
Sea, Mingrelia, and Mount Caucaſus. Ir is deſcribed as hilly or mountainous, but well 
covered with trees ; and the vallies as more pleaſant and fertile than thoſe of Mingrelia, 


affording, in greater plenty, corn, pulſe, cattle, wine, ann the other productions of 
this quarter of the world, 


Two towns are mentioned as ſituate in this kingdom: one of which is called Cotatis, in 
42 degrees 23 minutes north latitude, and which is ſaid to have been formerly the reſidence 
of the king or prince of the country, but now of a Turkiſh baſſa, placed here to collect the 
tribute, and keep the people in ſubjection, by a body of janiſaries, who garriſon a caſtle 
built on a high mountain which overlooks and commands the town, of the buildings 
and number of inhabitants in which we have very uncertain accounts, though the for- 
mer are reported to conſiſt of about two hundred houſes; the town is open and unforti- 

fied, except by the caſtle above- mentioned, and a ſtrong citadel with towers on the n 
ſide of the river Phaſis, which flows by this place. 

Akalzihi, the other town, is alſo the reſidence of a Turkiſh baſſa, and is ſituated i in 41. 
degrees 55 minutes north latitude, on the banks of the river Kur, in a very low ſpot, 
ſurrounded by a great number of hills : the few accounts given of this town, repreſent it. 
as conſiſting of about four hundred houſes of wood, inhabited by Turks, Jews, Greeks, 
Armenians, and Georgians, who have their ſeveral places of religious worſhip ; it appears 
to have been once defended by a caſtle, and ſurrounded with a wall, but they are now both: 
in a ruinous condition; 

The little principality. of Guriel, borders on the north upon Imaretta, on the eaſt: 


upon Mount Caucaſus, on the ſouth _ the Euxine Sea, and on the weſt upon 
Mingrelia. 


Of all theſe countries, Abaſſia or Abcafiia i is the moſt northern; but of this country, as 
well as of Imaretta and Guriel, very imperfect accounts can be obtained. It is, however, 
generally agreed, that the manners, cuſtoms, religious ceremonies, and produce, are near] y 


the ſame as thoſe of Mingrelia; only that in ſome of theſe provinces they coin their own 
money from metals afforded them by the mountains, which riſe in almoſt all parts of 


them, and which, though they contribute to the general ſterility of the ſoil, have been 
probably the means of ſecuring them from invaſions, and from being totally 17 5 ed 
by the powerful Turk, 

It yet remains undetermined, whit the province of Comania is ts be conſidered as a 
part of Georgia, or whether it owes any ſubjection to the empire of Turky; it is ſituated 
to the northward of the laſt- named province, by which it is immediately bounded on the 
ſouth, as it is by Aſian Muſcovy to the north, by the Caſpian Sea on the eaſt, and 
by + ridge of mountains ſeparating it from Circaſſia on the weſt. But little information 


Can 
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can be gathered of the interior ſtate of this country; which does not appear to carry 
on any trade or commerce with any other part of the world, and is therefore but little fre- 
quented by merchants, and from ſituation, and the known diſpoſition of the inha- 
bitants of the bordering countries, offers no very alluring e to travellers of 
curioſity. 

There is ſtill another part of Aſia which is only doubtfully aride in the Turkiſh 
empire, as the tribute, if any, paid by theſe people, is merely occaſional, and only yielded 
at ſuch times as they find it neceſſary to claim the protection of the Turkiſh arms againſt 
the incurſions or attacks of the Perſians. 

This is that mountainous country which is called Dagheſtan, or Dag-Eſtan, * which 
is bounded on the eaſt by the Caſpian Sea, along the coaſt of which it extends near forty 
leagues, on the welt by Mount Cen, by Circaſſia on the north, and on the ſouth by 
part of Perſia. | 

But of the inhabitants of this ſpot, and the produce of i it, we are little better informed 
than of the provinces we have juſt mentioned. Pretended accounts have been given by cer- 
tain modern geographical writers, both of the manners and cuſtoms of the Tartars who 
range theſe unexplored wilds; but we are not ſufficiently ſatisfied with the authenticity of 
their relations, to impoſe them on our readers, as truths on which they may depend: cer- 
tain it is, that the land is chiefly uncultivated, and the ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants is 
principally derived from'their flocks and herds which feed among the mountains, and 
from the beaſts of the chace; that their manners are rude, and their diſpoſitions ſavage. 
The little that has been known.of them has been principally communicated by travellers, 
who paſling with caravans by the borders of this country, have unfortunately received 
proofs of the native fierceneſs and rapacity of theſe lawleſs and uncivilized mountaineers ; 
and their information has amounted to little more than that they are reported to have a 
chief, who is denominated ſhamhal, and many inferior nobles, who are called myrſas ; 
-and that they have a town of the name of Tarchu, ſituate near the Caſpian Sea, and about 
Fifteen leagues to the northward of Darbent, which is faid to be built wholly of wood, and 
to contain about ſeven or eight hundred houſes, _ 

Between the Black Sea and the Caſpian, lies Mount Caucaſus, as it. is very iapatigerty 

called, being rather a ridge of mountains riſing to an incredible height, and extending 
near forty leagues in length, and little leſs in breadth: part of this mountain (an expreſſion 
which we ſhall uſe in conformity to eſtabliſhed cuſtom) is covered with foreſts of trees, 
compoſed of almoſt every ſpecies of the fir and pine, or at leaſt of ſuch as are known to 
flouriſh in regions of ice and ſnow, with which the ſummit is covered during great part of 
the year; other parts exhibit tremendous ſpectacles of naked and impending rocks, horri- 
ble precipices, and mouths of caverns, into which no human being has ever adventured; 
but which are ſuppoſed to afford ſhelter to innumerable hoſts of wild beaſts, who, impelled 
by hunger, or drove out by the uninterrupted increaſe at certain ſeaſons, pour down into 
the plains, attack the flocks and herds, and terrify the neighbouring inhabitants. 
But even this mountain contains towns and villages; and the little vallies, or rather 
crevices between the rocks and precipices, proguce corn, cattle, wine, fruit, and all the 
neceſſaries 
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neceſſaries of life in aſtoniſhing plenty; ſo that thoſe who have occaſion to travel through 
theſe apparently dreary regions, find them far from inhoſpitable, and have little to regret 
but the difficulty and danger of a road, which, winding along the brink of the moun- 
tain, or ſcaling it's almoſt perpendicular height, preſents him with a continued ſcene of 
conſternation and horror. The people of this mountain are nearly ſuch Chriſtians as their 
Mingrelian neighbours, though they acknowledge ſubjection to the Turk. OPT oe 

The Euxine or Black Sea, which we have had frequent occaſions to mention, is more 
properly a lake, as it has no communication with the ocean; but from it's amazing extent 
may ſeem well entitled to the denomination of a ſea, being from eaſt to weſt little leſs 
than three hundred leagues in length, and in breadth from north to ſouth in ſome places 
one hundred and twenty, though in others conſiderably leſs. It waſhes on the north Crim 
Tartary and Circaſſia, Anatolia or Aſia Minor on the ſouth, on the weſt Turky i in Eu- 
rope, and on the eaſt Georgia: as it is principally ſurrounded by the dominions of the Grand 
Signior, his ſubjects alone are permitted to navigate it, and they are too little addicted to 
commerce, and too ignorant as mariners, to apply advantageouſly this noble communication 
between the different parts of ſo widely- extended an empire. This ſea is joined to the 
Palus Maotis or Sea of Aſoph by the Straits of Caffa, which were the Boſphorus 
Cimmerius of the ancients : it receives many rivers; and, among them, the Don or Tanais, 
the Danube, the Phaſis, the Nuper, and the Neifter: a 

Our deſcription of Aſian Turky hath hitherto been confined to thoſe provinces which. 
extend from Arabia northward ; thoſe which remain are ſituate to the eaſt of Arabia. 

The kingdom of Syria, or at leaſt that part of the ancient kingdom which ſtill retains 
this name, is bounded by part of Diarbec and Natolia on the north, by other parts of Di- 
arbec and the Deſarts of Arabia on the eaſt, by the ſame Deſarts and ſome part of Judea or 
Paleſtine on the ſouth, and on the weſt by the Mediterranean Sea or Levant. 

The ſkirts of this country towards the coaſt are a chain of high mountains, which, 
however, | is diſcontinued near Seleucia; and for about four or five leagues between Mount 
Pieria and Mount Caſſius, where the country is tolerably level, opening a paſſage to the 
river Orontes, which there diſembogues itfelf into- the Mediterranean Sea. | 

Within this chain of mountains, which are covered with an infinite variety of trees 
and odoriferous ſhrubs and plants in eternal verdure, are extenſive plains,. watered. by a 
thouſand rills, which. deſcend: from the mountains, and fertilize the ſoil. to a degree almoſt 
inconceivable. Theſe plains ſtretch to the foot of. another chain of hills leſs lofty than 
the former, which in like manner-extend themſelves nearly. parallel to the ſea, towards 
which they are rocky, bare, and barren: within theſe hills are another range cf plains; 
and this interchange of rocky eminences and level lands, is continued at unequal diſ- 
tances, for twenty leagues, and in ſome places conſiderably more, from the ſhores of the ſea. 
Of the many rivers which have their ſources in theſe different chains of mountains, 
rocks, and hills, ſcarce any reach the ſea but the Orontes ; which, riſing near the ſummit 
of the higheſt of them on the land fide, winds round them, and purſues it's courſe: to the 
Mediterranean ; ; whilſt thoſe leſſer ſtreams which ſpring from the interior eminences, are 


ſwallowed, 


— 
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ſwallowed in the plains through which they paſs, or are ſo divided, to anſwer the various 
purpoſes of agriculture, that they never re-unite, but loſe their names and exiſtence : ſome 
of the divided rivulets, indeed, find their way to the Orontes ; but even that river ſeems to 
Ioſe it's waters, and decreaſe in magnitude: inſtead of growing larger, as it approaches the ſea, 

The ſeaſons of the year in this part of Aſia change with perfect regularity: the Tpring 
commences with the month of March, but it is of hort duration; the month of April 
compleats the vernal ſeaſon; and by the middle of May, the ſummer heats have produced 
fo total a change, that the unrivalled verdure of the two preceding months has wholly dif. 
appeared; and inſtead of ten thouſand flowers and ſhrubs, whoſe luxuriance delighted the 
eye, and whoſe odours regaled the ſenſes, the dry and parched ſoil is compleatly ſtripped of 
it's cloathing, and not a trace remains of growth, but among thoſe hardy plants and ſhrubs 
which being natives of the rock ſend their Ree in Ratch or moiſture through all the 
fiſſures and crannies of the mountain. 

And from the middle of May to the ſame part of the month of September, the fervid 
rays of the ſun are hardly intercepted by a ſingle cloud; nor till this time do the inhabi- 
tants expect rain, the firſt falls of which are extremely moderate, and are fuccetded by an 
interval of three weeks or a month, during which a ſecond ſpring takes place; and the 
air having been cooled by the rain, continues temperate and ſerene till the ſecond rains, 
which are generally more ſevere and of longer continuance than the firſt; and the ſuc- 
ceeding interval of fair weather is of ſhorter duration and more interrupted. And theſe in- 
terchangeable viciſſitudes of ſunſhine and rain take place, the former increaſing and the 
latter diminiſhing proportionably, till the month of November is conſiderably advanced, 
and the winter approaches; which it does ſo mildly and gradually that the trees retain their 
leaves till the cloſe of this month, nor is the cold ſo ſevere as to require the uſe of fires. 
The winter ſeaſon is conceived to be fully advanced by the tenth or twelfth of Decem- 
ber, and the duration of it is generally forty or forty-five days; but even during this ſpace, 
though the air is ſometimes piercingly cold, yet the frofts are inconſiderable, the ice ſeldom 
acquiring firmneſs enough to ſupport the weight of a man: and in this ſhort winter many 
of the days are ſo warm, that flowers of various kinds (the produce of the advanced ſpring 
in the weſtern parts of the world) continue to bloom during the whole courſe of it; andthe 
almond and other early ſhrubs ſhew their bloſſoms by the middle of February, and are im- 
mediately ſucceeded by the peach, apricot, and other. a and the fields begin to 
aſſume a vernal appearance nearly about the ſame time. 

The winds ſeldom blow high in this country; but thoſe from the aſl and north-weſt 
are ſharp during the winter, and when they are at the former point, are extremely penetra- 
ting: but during the whole ſummer, that is, from May to September, the winds from the 
ſame quarter are ſo intenſely hot, that they have been compared to the air which iſſues 
from the mouth of a heated oven. 'The only means of rendering the heatof this ſeaſon ſup- 
portable, is to exclude the air as much as poſſible, by ſhutting the doors and windows; for, 
though theſe hot winds are rarely fatal in this part of the eaſt, yet they are extremely in- 
convenient, exciting e * of the breaſt and difficulty of breathing; how- 

| ; ever, 
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ever, theſe winds are not equally troubleſome in every ſummer, ſome years paſſing without 
their being felt; and in others their continuance not exceeding four or five days: and it 
may be remarked, as a merciful diſpenſation of Providence to theſe climates, that though 
the north and caſt winds prevail moſt in the winter, yet during the hot months the wind is 
moſt commonly in the weſtern point, and paſſing over the ſea, allays the fervent heat of che 
ſun, the reflected rays of which, in a country where the whole ſurface is at this ſeaſon 
a perfect rock, would be intolerable but for theſe refreſhing. breezes. 

Yet in the extreme heats of ſummer, the air is ſp far from being unwholeſome, that the 
inhabitants without diſtinction ſleep either in their open court- yards, or on the flat roofs 
of their houſes, without ſuffering the ſmalleſt injury; which muſt be attributed to a purity 
and dryneſs of the air peculiar to this ol imate, as in other warm countries the night-dews 
are ſo exceſſive, that expoſure at this ſeaſon to the naRurnal effects of them, is in amet 
all caſes attended with the utmoſt danger. | 

The vegetable productions of this country. ate, Turky wheat, Turky millet, þarley, . 
kidney beans, lentils,-melons of various kinds, a ſmall cucumber peculiar to this province, 
and baſtard ſaffron: they alſo cultivate hemp and cotton; and in the gardens. near Aleppo 
tobacco, though at the diſtance of ten or fifteen miles from that city this herb is planted 
in great quantities inthe 4 49d eee a very conſiderable e traffic with 
Egypt. "3 

The barley harveſt degine odour che beginning of May, and both that grain and the wheat 
is in general ſecured by the twentieth of that month; and in order to prevent the poſſibi- 
lity of it's being injured by any ſudden change of the weather, as ſoon as it is cut down, 
(or, aeeording to the more eommon practice, plucked up by the roots) the whole. ock is 
removed to ſome elevated ſpot of hard and level ground in the neighbourbood, where it is 
firſt perfectly dried, and then the grain-is.ſeparated from the ſtraw and chaff, by a machine 
which conſiſts of ſeveral ſmall iron wheels, with cogs or notches, which being fixed to 
rollers, and thoſe drawn by horſes or other cattle acroſs. the ſhoek which is ſpread abroad 
for the occaſion, anſwer the two-fold purpoſe of cutting the ſtraw and clearing the grain 
from it. When the grain is thus ſeparated, it.isdepoſited in ſubterranean. granaries, which 
are entered by ſmall holes or mouths not wider than thaſe of wells, through which alſo 
the air is frequently admitted, to prevent the corn from becoming rotten and unwholeſome.. 

Some parts of this province produce grapes from which wine is made, and which are 
carried to Aleppo, and there preſſed out by the Chriſtians and Jews; thoſe chat gro in the 
vicinity of that eity being only fit for immediate eating, or to be dried for raiſins: indeed, 
the wine of this country is in general indifferent, the red wine being ſtrong and heady, 
but inſipid to the taſte; and the white wine, though ſomewhat more agreeable to the 
Palate, thin, weak, and apt to turn ſour; nor have either of them the mirth-inſpiring 
qualities uſually aſeribed to the generous kinds of that liquor. From the dried raiſins 
they procure by diftillation an ill- flavoured brandy, which they. endeavour to mend by 
adding a few aniſceds in the proceſs, and then call it arrack, of which-thoſe who are not 
reſtrained by the laws of Mahomet, drink conſiderable quantities publicly; and thoſe who 
pretend to follow the doctrines of that prophet, are by no means deficient in taking their 

ſnare, 
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ſhare, when they can do it without being ſubje& to cenſure, or rather puniſhment; for as 
they almoſt univerſally offend in this Ways apprehenſions of the former conſequence have 
but little weight with them. 

The fruits of this country are apples of a few ſorts, but not better Ae than the 
grapes; apricots, peaches, pears, quinces, oranges, lemons, and pomegranates of dif- 
ferent kinds; mulberries white and red; ſigs of different kinds; and piſtachio-nuts, wal- 
nuts, and ſome of leſſer ſorts; but none of theſe fruits are peculiarly excellent, being 
produced with little care and culture; nor have they any idea of ripening any of them 
againſt walls. They have alſo olives, which are generally uſed for pickling; at leaſt, ſuch 
as grow in the neighbourhood of Aleppo; in more diſtant parts of the province they ex- 
preſs a conſiderable quantity of oil, which being brought to that city, is there RANG 
tured into ſoap, with aſhes procured from the Deſarts of Arabia. | 

The mountains and foreſts produce cedars, pines, firs, the turpentine and tamariſk tree; 3 
together with oaks, aſhes, planes, poplars, and ſome other trees, which are alſo the 
growth of Europe. Flowers blow here in great profuſion and perfection, and among them 
many of thoſe well known 1 in more workers RY gs as 0 violets, ee 

and others. ; 

The metropolis of Syria at e is the city of kao to which: the Turks give the 
name of Heleb; it lies in 36 degrees 20 minutes north latitude, and in 37 degrees 45 mi- 
nutes eaſt longitude from the meridian of Londoa, ou fix miles from Beanderogn or 
I which is ſituate on the ſea, 45 6 ©. £459 | | 

This city, within the walls, which are however at mankind: ruinous, is from there to 
four miles in circumference z but, including the ſuburbs, may be nearly twice as much: the 
whole ſtands on eight ſmall hills, one of which appears to have we raiſed. above the reſt for. 
the purpoſe of building a caſtle on it to command the town. 

The houſes ate built of ſtone; and, according to the Turkiſh manner, & a KP OR 
pore! with flat roofs, and open. courts in the middle ; and the ſtreets, like thoſe of moſt 
other places in the eaſt, acquire a melancholy appearance from the dead walls without 
windows: they are alſo natrow, which adds to their gloomineſs ; 3 but they are kept neat 
and clean, which is indiſpenſibly neceſſary in this country, where they continually 
tremble under apprehenſions of being viſited by the plague or other peſtilential diſeaſes. | 
The public: buildings conſiſt of the Sec N the 1 0 or. MEER, the: nene 
or inns, and the public bagnios. - 3 5211 
The firſt are numerous and talerably well: built; * ſome of gate erde 50 d x 
* in the capital of the Turkiſh empire: thoſe in Aleppo have generally an area or 
ſquare before them, incloſed with a wall, and in the midft a. fountain of water, for the 
convenience of. performing the ablutions enjoined by the law of. Mahoment, behind them 
are generally ſmall gardens, into which lone of the more Avant Hike retire to preform 
their private devotions. 

The bazars or market places conſiſt of ſquares,. divided inte narrow Et with. ſiops- 
. ſide; br theſe are ſo ſmall and confined, that hey. are filled by. the tradeſman, his 


neceſſary. 
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neceſſary affiſtants, and his goods, ſo that the buyers are obliged to ſtand in the ſtreets to 
cheapen the commodities they have occaſion to purchaſe ; each of theſe ſtreets is devoted to a 
particular trade, nor is any other admitted into it. The ſtreets have gates at their ends, 
which are regularly ſhut up about an hour after ſun-ſet; and theſe gates, or doors, are 
ſtrengthened with plates of iron, but the locks (as they have been called by ſome tra- 
vellers, though they are rather bolts or bars) are wholly of wood. 
The caravanſeras may be compared, as to the ſtile of building, to many of the ancient 
inns in Great Britain; they are quadrangular, containing below eating rooms, warehouſes, 
fables, and other offices of the like kind: above a colonade extends the whole length of each 
of the four ſides, from whence are doors into ſmall bed-chambers. The area of the qua- 
drangle ſerves for a kind of exchange, in which the ſeveral merchants and traders: make 
their bargains and tranſact their buſineſs ; for which purpoſe alſo, in wet weather, they aſ- 
ſemble in the gallery above, which is formed by the colonade Juſt mentioned. 
The public bagnios reſemble in all reſpects thoſe which we have already deſcribed; 
but they are frequented here by Jews and Chriſtians as well as Mahometans; though 
perſons of ſu perior rank ſeldom uſe dem, being We with conveniencies of the 
like kind in their own houſes. 5 

In the ornamental parts of their public buildings they nit a yellow adder which 
is raiſed in this country, and takes a good poliſh : they have alſo a coarſe kind of black and 
white marble, from the diſtant parts of the province; and when they wiſh to add red marble 
to the mixture, they procure it by ſmearing the yellow with ſome particular kind of oil, and 


then heating it very gradually to as great a degree as it will bear without cracking, and 
this proceſs changes it to a lively red. For their common buildings they uſe a ſtone which 


is met with all over the province, and eſpecially in great plenty near the city; it is very 
eaſily cut when it is in the Py. but, like the Bath ack in. mm hardens on being 
expoſed to the air. + 

Ihe neighbouring country alſo affords nasa in Sat ADE TY which they burn 
with much ſkill, and reduce to excellent mortar; and at a very few miles from Aleppo they 
find the gypſum, being that cement of which plaiſter of Paris is made; but this is prin- 
cipally uſed in cementing thoſe earthen pipes which are laid in the bd for the con- 
veyance of water and the ornamental parts of their public buildings. | 

Tphe city of Aleppo is principally ſupplied with good water from ſprings at 1 miles 
diſtance from it, by means of an aqueduct which has been reported to have been con- 
ſtructed by the direction of the Empreſs Helena; and this is the only water uſed for drink, 
and for the purpoſes of the kitchen; but almoſt every houſe has a well of brackiſh water, 
which ſerves for the ordinary — of cleanlineſs, and the ſupply ba thoſe fountains 
which are dedicated to religious ablutions. 

The ſmall river Caic, anciently called the Singas, paſſes within a ; foe unis of the 
eaſtern wall of the city, and waters the gardens which extend for ſeveral miles along it's 
banks, and which ſupply the town with flowers and ſome vegetables; but the greateſt part 
of the latter are brought from the village of Bab Allah, and one or two others inhabited 
chiefly by gardeners, whoſe gardens are ſupphed with 1 from the aqueduct, as far as 
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the land lies level, ind nere it tiſes tos bigh to be refreſhed in this way, it is laid out in 
vineyards and plantations of fig- trees, olive-trees, and ee with mene 
which the markets of the city are alſo ſupplied. 

The city of Aleppo is ſuppoſed to contain about two babdied ey thirty Five thouſand 
inhabitants, two hundred thouſand of whom are Mahometans, and of the remainder, thirty 
thouſand Chriſtians, and five thouſand Jews. Of the Chriſtians here are different ſes, 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of the nations which compoſe them; ſuch; as Armenians, 
Greeks, Syrians, and Maronites ; and each of theſe ſects have one or more ede in 
the ſuburbs, where the Chriſtians chiefly reſide. 2 

To theſe ſeveral orders of inhabitants may be added tlie people called oven wh 
live in tents like the Arabs, and like them alſo wear as ornaments rings of gold, filver, 


or other metal, in the exterior cartilage of their right noſtrils, There is generally a ſmall 
camp of theſe 'wanderers near the ſkirts of the city; and as they are for the moſt part ex- 


tremely poor, they are employed in ſervile offices, which they perform for a very ſmall 
hire. Towards the harveſt, other camps are formed in different parts of the country, where 
they aſſiſt in getting in the corn and grain; but this people have the general character of 
Arabs, and their honeſty not —_ held in Coe n __ are . but indiffe- 
rently by Turks or Chriſtians. 

The people laſt named are however uſeful in colle&ing fool an ihe Abenden of 
Aleppo; for as there is ſcaree a tree, except in the gardens, within twenty or thirty miles 
of that city, they are obliged to heat their baths, and (among the common people) even dreſs 
their meat, with the dung of animals, the dry leaves of plants, the * ang ſkins of 
fruits, and whatever elſe can be found that is combuſtible. 

On all ſides of Aleppo the country is rocky and uneven. for fome aides; * 1 the 
foutti-welt to the north-weſt, this inequality of ground extends to the diſtance of twenty 
miles: and about eighteen miles to the eaſtward of the city, there is a chain of low rocks 
or mountains which environ a plain of conſiderable extent, into which the water pouring 
down from the heights after a rainy ſeaſon is there retained as in a kind of baſon, and added 


td that which riſes within theſe natural walls from a few ſprings, overflows the whole plain 
to the depth of a few inches, which being evaporated by the ſun, leaves a ſurface of pure 


ſalt. of unequal thickneſs, but in ſome places near half an inch; and. this falt being gathered 
in the month of April, is ſufficient to ſupply ann e ns r with. hat 
commodity, 

Of the manners, cuſtoms, and neliviews * of the Turks, we W ee 
very copiouſly.; but as the Chriſtians differ in fome reſpects from all thoſe who have been 
already deſcribed, we ſhall mention ſome of their cuſtoms and ceremonies. 

The Chriſtian women at Aleppo are as cloſely confined as the Turkiſh ;. ſeldom ing 
abroad, except to the church. or the bagnio, and in caſe of illneſs to attend their phyſicians: 
ſome are indeed indulged with permiffion to viſit their relations, and to walk in the gardens, 
two or three times a year; but others, — e bee of e never PO 
during their whole lives. 3 As 
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But they are excellent breeders, and as they ſuckle their own children univerſally, they 
are fully engaged in this employment during the earlier part of their lives; as they never 
wean their offspring till they are three or four years old, unleſs they prove with child again 
in the mean time: for this toil they are in ſome meaſure compenſated by the enfineſs of their 
labours, which affect them ſo little, that the moſt delicate of them are in perfect health 
again at the end of ten or twelve days, and the common people in ail rag _— we 
uſual employments the very day after their delivery. 

The marriages of ſome of the ſects of Chriſtians are alſo e with W ait. 
ferent from thoſe of other parts of the eaſt, though they all ſeem to agree in it's being unne- 
ceſſary to conſult the young couple on the occaſion, the parents making the contract, and 
preparing for the nuptials, b: fore the bride or bridegroom are made en with the 
intended union. | 

And as the marriage ceremony of he Maronites is performed: with Dove pomn and par- 
ticularity than thoſe of the other ſects, though it includes alſo all the forms and cuſtoms 
obſerved by them, we ſhall deſcribe one of their weddings. | 

The parents of the bridegroom having ſettled the preyious matters concerning portion. 
and ſettlement, which are no more neglected here than in Europe, the father of the i in- 
tended bride invites all the relations of the bridegroom to a preparatory entertainment which. 
is made for the purpoſe of fixing on the wedding-day.. 

In the afternoon of that day which. has been at this meeting appointed for the celebration 
of the nuptials, the parents and relations of the bridegroom again aſſemble at the houſe of the 
bride's father, where a ſupper is prepared, of which however the hero of the feaſt is not- 
permitted to partake. After this repaſt is finiſhed, the whole company go in ſearch. of the- 
bridegroom 3 who, according to the eftabliſhed cuſtom, is to hide himſelf, that he may be 
dragged with apparent unwillingneſs to the performance of the marriage rites; his hiding- 
place is however eaſily diſcovered, and he is brought forth drefled in. the worſt cloaths he 
has, and received with ſhouts and loud acclamations of joy at the happy event of finding 
him: a brideman is now appointed, who leads him ſeveral times round the court, attended 
by the whole company, who continue their vociferous expreſſions of ſatisfaction; and he is. 

then conducted in the ſame form into an apartment, where the wedding cloaths are laid out 
in great order, and the myjeſt who attends pronounces a benediction on them, and aſſiſts in 
dreſſing the bridegroom; which being compleated, they return to the court, or to the room 
where: they firſt aſſembled, with like ceremony. 

At midnight, or ſometimes not till ſeveral hours after, the en and friends or both. 
ſexes who have been invited to the wedding, walk in. proceſſion to the habitation of the 
bride, each carrying a torch or candle, and the whole cavalcade being preceded. by. a band of 
muhic : on their arrival the door is found ſhut, and upon their knocking and demanding the 
bride, they are refuſed admittance ; force is now offered; and, after. a decent defence, the 
troops of the bridegroom are permitted to be victorious, and the ſurrender of the bride being 
agreed on, ſhe is conducted by her female relations out of her chamber, covered from head 
to foot with a veil, and led in proceffion to the houſe of the bridegroom, accompanied by: 
a ſiſter or two, or one or two of. her other neareſt relations, where ſhe is ſeated at the head 


of. 
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of the table among the women, but remains veiled and totally ſilent and motionleſs, ex- 
cept on the entrance of any new gueſt, when ſhe is expected to riſe from her ſeat, receiving 
an intimation of the approach of a ſtranger from the e who ſits next * as * is herſelf 
enjoined not to open her eyes. 
: As: ſoon as the whole company are aſſembled, enjectolfunerita are oaths; conſiſting of 
fruit, ſweetmeats, and wine; and the gueſts of either ſex, in different apartments, enjoy 

themſelves in feaſting and mirth during the remainder of the e We them (except 
thoſe who are advanced in years or infirm) retiring to reſt. 

On the ſucceeding morning, about nine, the biſhop or othiy prielt who is to perform 
the ceremony. attends, and is received by the whole company, all the women being veiled, 
and the bride muffled up from head to foot as before; the bridegroom now enters, richly 

dreſſed according to his rank, and accompanied by his brideman, who places him by the 
ſide. of his lady; and the biſhop proceeding to repeat the nuptial ſervice, puts a crown on the 
head of the bridegroom, and in turn on thoſe of the bride, the brideman, and bridemaid; 
and joining the hands of the couple intended to be married, he continues to read the ſer- 
vice, and at a certain part of it puts a ring on the finger of the bridegroom, and delivers 
another to the bridemaid, who places it on the finger of the bride; towards the concluſion 
of the ceremony, the biſhop ties a ribband round the neck of the bridegroom, which remains 
there till the afternoon, when a prieſt is directed to take it off. Nor is it eaſy to conceive 
what this cuſtom can allude to, unleſs it is to remind him, that the ſacred knot which has 
been tied, can only be looſened by the power of that Being whoſe. miniſter the elt is ſup- 
poſed to be. 

The marriage rites thus performed, the males and females are divided as before: to the 
apartment where the former are to be entertained the biſhop. alſo retires, and partakes of 
a repaſt ſerved up, immediately after he has drank a diſh of coffee, to him and a few others 
of the moſt conſiderable and grave among the company ; and when they are departed, which 
is generally as ſoon as they have dined, a great entertainment is provided for the reſt of the 
| gueſts, 1 with wine, their arrack, coffee and tobacco in great abundance, and the day is ſpent 
in mirth and jollity; the ladies amuſing themſelves. alſo with rafting and regaling 3 in their 
apartment. 

About midnight the bride retires to her chamber, to which the. ridegroom is conducted 
| by his friends, and having preſented a glaſs of wine to his lady; e drinks his health, and 
he having returned the compliment, retreats again with his company to new diverſions 
which are now prepared, and which conſiſt of muſic, a kind of maſquing, and other pieces 
of buffoonery, and theſe continue the remainder of this ſecond night and great part of the 
following day: at length the greateſt part of the gueſts depart ; but a few more officiouſly 
kind ſup with the bridegroom and peſter him till midnight, when his patience and his ſpi- 
rits being almoſt exhauſted, they permit him to take poſſeſſion of the bridal bed. 

But this fatiguing procraſtination of his happineſs, is not endured without A recom- 
gence; every gueſt who has been invited to the wedding ſends preſents, and theſe are ſome- 
times ſo conſiderable, as to conſtitute a fortune for the new-married pair: to the bride, 
noſegays are ſent by her acquaintance for ſeveral ſucceflive days. 


On 
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On the eighth day after the wedding, the relations of the bride are permitted to viſit ben, 
and an entertainment is provided, which however is taken in the ſame unſociable way, in 
ſeparate apartments; the lady herſelf being prevented from joining in the mirth of the day. 
by ſtrict injunctions from her female relations to keep perfect ſilence for at leaſt a month, 
and not even to indulge her huſband with more than a few words of her converſation ; and 
this mortifying piece of ſelf-denial the poor Armenian women ate compelled to practiſe 
for a year after matrimony. 

And, indeed, the marriage of a Chriſtian woman of this country, ſeems to be a total 
ſurrender of all her conſequence, and all the ſocial enjoyments of life: ſhe is not uſually 
even admitted to the honour of ſitting at table with her huſband, but attends him like a 
menial ſervant; nor is ſhe to appear unveiled, unleſs to her very near 5 and to her 
prieſt, phyſician, and ſervants. 

The Maronites, indeed, relax ſomewhat from this ſeverity, their wives being ſometimes 
permitted to eat with their huſbands, and to receive the viſits of ſtrangers now ang then; 
nor does this confinement of the Chriſtian women of Aleppo appear to proceed ſo much 
from jealouſy or apprehenſion of their miſconduct, as from a * of the conſequences, 
if they ſhould be ſeen and liked by any of the Turks. 

Europeans of ſeveral nations have factories at Aleppo: that of the Engliſh conſiſts of a 
conſul, his chancellor, chaplain, phyſician, ſecretary, and other officers; and a certain num- 
ber of merchants, who are chiefly concerned for the Turky company, though ſome. trade 

here on their own accounts. Here is alſo a conſul of France, with officers and merchants; 
and the prople of this nation are ſo numerous that they have a college (which was for- 
merly filled by jeſuits, but now by ſome other order) and three convents of nuns, either 
conſiſting wholly of French, or of other nations who put themſelves under their protection. 

The Dutch have alſo a conſul, but no other reſidents; and here are ſome. _ mer- 
chants, and a few Jews from the ſame country. 8 

The Europeans who reſide here ſpend agreeable lives, and thoſe of different countries 
are extremely ſociable; the unmarried live principally together in large caravanſeras which 
occupy a conſiderable part of the beſt quarter of the city, and being built as before deſcribed, 
ſerve as warehouſes, and for other purpoſes of trade below, whilſt the upper floor contains 
bed-rooms and other domeſtic apartments. They all retain the European dreſſes and cuſ-. 
toms, and have their fobd dreſſed as uſual in the ſeveral countries of which they are natives, 
dining frequently abroad under tents in the pleaſant ſeaſon, and particularly on Saturdays. 
and Wedneſdays. Their animal food is in great perfection, and they eat conſiderable quan- 
tities of it, even at ſupper, without inconvenience : the wines of France are commonly drank 
here, and the Engliſh have introduced their favourite liquor, punch; a draught of which, 
made rather weak, and taken before meals, is found ſo refreſhing and wholeſome in this 
warm climate, that not only the other European mant, but the native Chriſtians, and he 
leſs rigid Turks, are become very fond of it. 

The diverſions of the Europeans at Aleppo, are angling: a handing, ata ths. . 
and till the weather grows too warm for theſe exereiſes; they alſo in general keep horſes, 
which are n * and ſpirited, and ride out every day, either early in the morn» 

Z 


ing, 


ing, or towards the ſun's declinez and thoſe who do not ride, take the evening air on the 
tops of the houſes: during the month of April, and part of May, they moſtly reſide at 
Baballah, among the . whither en 1 go W to whe n * 15 Wea- 
ther continues. 

Nor have euer of the trading companies, or the Kato 1 any reaſon to 
complain of ill treatment from the Turks: from the oppreſſions of the government they are 
protected by public leagues of amity, and private capitulations reſpecting trade, between the 
porte and the ſeveral nations to which they belong; and the reſpect with which they are treated 
by the principal people among the Turks, induces others to follow their example. They 
even travel into the country unmoleſted by thoſe wandering tribes of Curdes and Arabs 
who range the wilds and mountains and plunder the natives with impunity ; an indemnity 
for which they are indebted to a few trifling preſents made now and then to the princes or 
chiefs of thoſe vagrant freebooters, and to certain civilities ſhewn to them by the Europeans 
when they are diſpoſed to viſit Scanderoon ; to theſe precautions they alſo add athird, which 
being univerſally known, 1s no ſmall preſervative againſt the attacks of robbers, and that i is, 
a nice calculation of the expences of their intended journey, ſo that they ſeldom carry money 
enough with them to tempt the plunderers: and, above all, they are given to underſtand, 
that any inſult offered to the ſubjects of an European power, would be reſented more highly 
than the ſame offence againſt any of the native inhabitants, an intimation highly neceſſary 
in a country which . ſuch confderable advantages from a *. carried on * 
foreign nations. | 

Among the diſeaſes to which this city and it's end are liable, are can, is 
particularly thoſe of the remittent kind, fluxes, the colera morbus, dyſenteries, quinſies, pe- 
ripneumonies, pleuriſies, and in a few inſtances rheumatiſms ; they have alſo a cutaneous 
diſeaſe, which is ſaid to be peculiar to this city and the vicinity, and is therefore called the 
Aleppo evil, but which ſeems to be that diſorder which has been deſcribed by ſome ancient 
and modern medical writers under the denomination of the leproſy of Arabia: they are 
alſo ſubject to the viſitations of the plague 1 in common with other populous cities of Aſia. 

The next city of this province is Scanderoon, formerly Alexandretta, or Little Alex- 
andria, a denomination annexed to diſtinguiſh it from Alexandria in Egypt; it is fituated 
at the very extremity of the Mediterranean Sea, in- 36 degrees 36 minutes north latitude, and 
in 36 degrees 45 minutes eaſt Jongitude from London, and is tat as to the city of 
Aleppo which we have juſt deſcribed. 18 

This city is by ſome writers afferted to bave been buite, and wrecks to have been only 
repaired and embelliſhed, by Alexander the Great, after a victory obtained over Darius, in 
the neighbourhood of the ſpot on which the city now ſtands. 

The ground on which Scandefoon is ſituated is ſo marſhy and unhealthy; chat. e inhadi- 
tants conſiſt only of wretched Greeks, and other Chriſtians equally low in fortune and con- 
dition, whoſe habitations are ſuited to their circumſtances, being chiefly low huts. built with 
wood, or with branches of trees, and plaiſtered with clay; where they gain a miſerable live- 
 Lhood by plying as porters on the arrival of. ſhips, and by entertaining at their houſes the 

cemmon ſeamen and paſſengers, the officers and others of. ſuperior rank being uſually 
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ita wick lodging and entertainment at the houſes of the conſuls and merchants 
| of the European nations, who generally reſide together in a more ſalubrious air, about a: 
mile or two from the city, where they have good houſes and conveniences; but even from 
hence they are obliged to remove on the approach of the hot ſeaſon, when they retire to 
Balain, and other. villages among the mountains at ten or twelve miles diſtance from the 
ſca-ſhore,. where they enjoy the benefit of cooler air, Ip end and excellent fruits. in 
great variety and plenty. 

Here is a ſmall garriſon of janiſaries under the e of an aga, in an Kell caſtle by- 
no means in à defenſible ſtate ; and ſome inferior civil officers and miniſters of juſtice reſide 
here: but except at the particular times when ſhips of trade arrive, and during their ſtay, 
this place is of very little conſideration. We have already mentioned the practice which 
once prevailed of giving advice to the merchants of nn when Ow n in this: 
bett by pigeons, but this is at preſent di ſuſed. ö 

Antioch, once the capital of Syria, but which is now chiefly i in alli hath rand 
it's name to Anthakia, lies about twenty-two miles ſouthward of Scanderoon; it is ſituate 
in a plain of conſiderable extent, near the mouth of the river Aſſi, formerly the Orontes;. 
but the port which uſed to give ſhelter to veſſels is now totally choaked up with ſand. Here 
are ſome remains of ancient magnificence, and of a canal. or aqueduct which appears to 
| have been of great importance; but the houſes of the preſent inhabitants are ſo few and low, 
and ſo much ſcattered, and the intermediate ſpaces are ſo thickly planted with fruit and 
other trees, that it has at a very little 2 much more the appearance of a grove than a 
city. Since the year 1188, it has tins ſubject to the Turks, who have a garriſon here in. 
an old caſtle which overlooks the town and river: ſeveral of the apoſtles are ſaid to have 
preached the Goſpel at Antioch; and it has alſo the honour of being the reputed birth-place 
of St. Luke and St. We The N. ah Chriſt were firſt called Chriſtians in this 
oi 

2 mouth of the Orontes, and about i 3 from Scanderoon, are the 
remains of Seleucia, or Seleucia Piera, once a conſiderable town and port, but now reduced 
to a wretched fiſhing village; a fate which has alſo en Orthoſia, now Tertaſo, which 
was alſo formerly a place of trade. 

South of Antioch, and in 35 degrees 3 minutes W 1 is 1 the — 5 
Latakia; it obtained the former name in honour to the mother or ſiſter of Seleucus Ni- 


ſucceſſors, it. was raiſed to great ſplendor and magnificence; and though it afterwards de- 
elined exceedingly,. yet it is now. reſtored to a very conſiderable degree of conſequence as - 
a maritime trading town, though not to it's origins ſplendor, as may be ſeen very evidently. 
by the ſuperb remains of it's ancient glory. | 
Among theſe are part of an aqueduct of ſolid bailing, without arches, lane to be 


that which hiſtorians have aſſerted to have been built at this place by Herod; and a triumphal 
arch ſupported by columns of the Corinthian. order, the architrave adorned with military. 
weapons, trophies of arms, and ſhields, and the entablature noble and of admirable work- - 
manſhip,, but this monument of fallen. grandeur is now converted to a moſque. In various 

places 


canor, by whom this city was founded, and under whoſe protection, and that of his immediate 


places are rows of columns of granite and porphyry, which appear to have compoſed parts 
of temples, or other public buildings; and at a ſmall diſtance to the weſtward of the city 
are the remains of a cothon of beautiful conſtruction, in the form of an amphitheatre, ca- 
pacious enough to contain all the navy of England: but it ſerves at preſent only as a har- 
bour for a few boats and very ſmall veſſels; the entrance, which is not above forty feet wide, 
and which is defended by à ſmall fortreſs or caſtle, _ fo choaked 8 * . it will 
not admit veſſels of any conſiderable burden. 
But the curioſities which chiefly claim the attention of lee) are the catacombs, 
which are about half a mile to the northward of the city towards the ſea, Theſe, conſiſt of a 
number of apartments, cut out of the ſolid rock, of different dimenſions, but moſtly of one 
form, being from ten to thirty feet ſquate: on all ſides of theſe rooms are cells more or 
leſs numerous; in many of them are ſtone coffins, all of which appear to have been richly 
ornamented with ſculpture, and ſome of the lids are preſerved entire, and are decorated with 
buſts of men, women, and ſatyrs, and with the heads of beaſts of different kinds; the 
coffins themſelves are moſtly pannelled, and ſome of them have pilaſters of the Corinthian 
and Ionic orders at the corners to ſupport the lids; the entrance to theſe apartments, and 
the communications between them, for they are of unequal depths, are by ſtair-caſes cut 
alſo out of the rock, the fides and fronts of which are likewiſe adorned with deſigns i in bas 
relief, correſponding with thoſe on the lids of the coffins.” 
The Greek Chriſtians have dedicated one of theſe chambers of the » dead to St. Teckla, 
a virgin martyr, who is ſuppoſed to have performed in it ſome very extraordinary acts 
of penance and mortification: a fpring riſes in the midſt of it, which is held in great vene- 
ration, and many virtues are attributed to it's waters in the cure of jaundice, dropſies, and 
many other diſeaſes; nay, to ſuch a degree of reputation have they raiſed this ſacred retreat 
of the pious and exemplary virgin, that the aged and infirm- reſort to it in expeQation of 
receiving warnings of their approaching diſſolutions, and the young to be gratified with 
innate predictions of future happineſs; and it is not improbable that they both receive fuch 
aſſurances as they are diſpoſed to rely on, the former from their apprehenſions of mortality, 
and the latter from their ſanguine hopes of future worldly felicity. | 
Still farther to the ſouthward, in a fruitful plain, and cloſe by the ſea, lies Jedelee, hich 
was anciently called Gabala: here, too, are ſplendid remains of antiquity; for though this 
place was once a biſhop's ſee, and probably of a ſtill more important rank, it is at preſent | 
a mean and inconſiderable village. Among the remarkable veſtiges of it's former dignity, 
are the remains of a magnificent theatre, near the north gate of the city; the walls of this 
once noble building are not above twenty feet high; great part of them having been taken 
down by the Turks to erect and repair moſques, caravanſeras, and bagnios; but the ſemi- 
circular part remains entire, being one hundred yards in diameter, and having a range of ſe- 
venteen windows of a round or aval form juſt above the ground; between theſe windows were 
alſo fine pillars ſupported on elegant pedeſtals, but theſe have been long thrown down and are 
moſtly broken to pieces: the ſeats for the ſpectators alſo remain entire on the weſt ſide. The 
exterior wall of this amphitheatre is upwards of fourteen feet thick, and is conſtructed with 
Kones of great magnitude and regular ſurfaces, In other parts of this city are many beau- 
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tiful pillars of granite, the . of which are of white marble, ne poliſhed and 
highly finiſhed. 

As we proceed to the coward, near a ſpring of water, called the Serpent F ountain, are 
ſeveral monuments of antiquity; and among others a bank of ſolid rock ſloping at the ſides, 
which are hewn. into regular ſtairs from the top to the bottom; at the extremity is a court 
fifty yards ſquare, which appears to have been excavated ſo as to leave walls of three 
yards 1 in height on three of it's ſides, that to the north being quite open; in'the center of 
this area a part of the rock has been left three yards high, and five and a half ſquare, on 
which is erected a kind of throne compoſed of four large ſtones, forming a back, Tides, and 
canopy, and round the top of each ſtone is a cornice of good workmanſhip: this laſt men- 
tioned ſtructure has been conceived by travellers to have been a. niche, or throne, for the re- 
ception of ſome idol, the object of religious worſhip; but it rather appears, from the one ſide 
being left open, and the ſtair provided on each ſide to facilitate the approach to it, that 
it was intended for a ſeat of juſtice. 

And for five or ſix miles farther along the coaſt are many marks of antiquity, particularly 
ſepulchral monuments of a pointed cylindrical form, and others hewn out of the rock: and 
ſo thickly ſcattered are theſe traces of decayed magnificence, as to preſent uſcful leſſons on 
the weakneſs and futility of the greateſt human undertakings, and the total uſeleſſneſs of 
endeavouring to perpetuate our names by the moſt ſtupendous, performances of ingenuity 
and grandeur! which yield alike to the ravages of time, and the attacks of violence; while the 
works of the Supreme Being, which are . not made with hands,” are eternal both in beauty and 
durability ! Nor does any ſpot in the univerſe afford a finer opportunity of contemplating 
the diſtance between finite and Infinite Wiſdom and Power, than. that which we now de- 
ſcribe: where, to adopt the ideas of an ingenious traveller, there i is a romantic mixture. of 
woods and ſepulchres, rocks and grottos; where the roaring of beaſts. and. the warbling 
of birds are re-echoed from the ruins, and reverberated from the cavities of decayed palaces 
and deſolated temples; and where, in ſpite of the devaſtations of the moſt finiſhed labours of 
man, the works of God and nature flouriſh in undiminiſhed dignity, and the woods, the 
meadows, the flowers, the fountains, and the caſcades, which furniſhed the firſt poets with 
ſubjects for all the luxuriance of deſcription, are {till living pictures, and equally the ob- 
jects of admiration and the themes of praiſe, at the diſtance of three thouſand years, whilſt 
the heroes they celebrated, and all the works \ which. rendered them famous, are e ſunk! into 

the dark abyſs of obliviogtt ODE TT On” kl 

Almoſt opppoſite the northern extremity of Mount Libanus, are the ruins of Arka, FR 

City of the Arkites of old : this place was pleaſantly ſituated, overlooking to the north 
an extenſive and fertile plain, throughout which villages, ruined caſtles, rivers, and ſtreams 
of water, are ſo happily intermixed, as to offer unceaſing variety as far as the eye can com- 
mand; the ſun riſes over an extended ridge of diſtant mountains, which form the eaſtern 
boundary of the proſpect, and the lands opening to. the weſtward glg, the ſhores of 

the Mediterranean Sea. han 
| This city ſtood on the acclivity of a ſmall bill, which being nearly of a Ereular form, 
rendered 1 it $ ſituation almoſt inacceſſible : at it the foot of this mount, which, has been con- . 
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ever, was fupplied with water from Mount Libanus vy an aqueduct, the principal arch of 


which is ſaid to have exceeded an hundred feet in diameter. 

That part of Syria which was formerly diſtinguiſhed by the name of Phænicia, was then 
bounded by that diviſion of Syria which we have already deſcribed on the north, by Arabia 
Deſerta on the eaſt, by Paleſtine on the ſouth, and on the weſt by the Mediterranean Sea; 
and the government of it is pany veſted in _ MOTT of 8 eee Hen ans TP in the 

beglerbeg of Syria. 
This ſmall territory was once eminent for arts, ſciences, and commeree : to the Ph@nicians 
have been attributed the invention of letters, the diſcovery of navigation, and the art of glaſs 
making; and certain it is, that their trade was not only extended to moſt parts of Africa, 
and even Europe, but that they ſent colonies into different parts of both theſe quarters of 

the world. It is doubtful at what period the name of Phznicia was affumed, this being 
the part of Afia which has yo mentioned in * Writ under the denomination of the 
land of Canaan. * 


The principal cities of ancient Phænicia are Fripoly, Balbec, Darafens Tyre, and 
Sidon. 


The firſt of theſe cities is diſtinguiſhed from another of the ſame name in Barbary, by 
the a tion of the name of the province, being uſually called Tripolis of Syria: it is ſaid 

to ro derived it's original denomination from being formed by the union of three dif- 
= ferent laces; all ſituate at a very ſmall diſtance from each other, and which ſerved as diſ- 
tin ſea-ports, and afterwards as a common . to the three capital cities of Arad, Sidon, 
and Tyre. 

8 town of Tiipel lies on the fide of a hill, facing the ſea, about a mile and a 
half diſtant from the old city, in 34 degrees 20 minutes north latitude, and 36 degrees 15 
minutes eaſt longitude from the meridian. of London, and contains from ſeven to eight 
thouſand houſes,. and ſeven times that number of inhabitants: it is defended by walls, on 
which are ſeven towers, and a caſtle or fortreſs on the Higheſt ground, which commands 
| both the town and port, and is the reſidence of a baſha, who has a garriſon of about two 
hundred janiſaries, and governs this place and the neighbouring country. The ſtreets of 
the town are narrow, 1 it is generally ill built: here are, however, an aqueduct, and re- 
ſervoirs for water, which are of tolerable conſtruction; and the latter axe raiſed high enough 
to diſtribute the water among the upper ſtories of the houſe, which is equally convenient 
for the religious purpoſes of the Turks, and for thoſe of cleanlineſs to the other inhabitants. 
The place is divided into what are called the upper and lower towns ; in the former is 
a moſque of ſome elegance, having been formerly a Chriſtian church: here are alſo ſeveral 

| places, of worſhip for the different profeſſions of that religion; a monaſtery of capuchins un- 
der; the protection of the French reſident, to whom they ſerve as chaplains; and ſeveral 
others, F 

At the foot of the hill runs a {mall ul which works ſeveral "mills, and has a hor | 
bridge over it as a communication between the two towns, and after it paſſes the walls, 
waters many gardens and plantations of fruit trees, and particularly mulberry-trees, w which 
2 are. culivated. here . great r in order to feed the N of which * 2 
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vaſt quantities 3 ſo that they not only export much unwrought filk, but manufacture a 
great deal on the ſpot, this being the principal, or rather the only trade of the place. 

The port is ſituated near two miles to the weſtward of the town, and was formerly ſafe 
and capacious, but a ſand-bank has lately gathered oppoſite to the town, which increaſes. 
rapidly, and threatens to choak it entirely: the harbour is formed by a piece of high land, 
which runs out A conſiderable way into the fea, in a kind of ſemicircular curve, and is 
joined to the continent by an iſthmus; on each fide the entrance is a caſtle, with ſome guns, 
and about an hundred janiſaries, but the fortreſſes are of no conſiderable ſtrength. 

Balbec, the ruins of which now only remain, may from them be gathered to have been 
one of the beſt built and moſt magnificent cities of the eaſt, when it flouriſhed in all it's 
ſplendor, under the denomination of Heliopolis of Cælo-Syria, or of Phænicia. 

It is ſituated in the valley of Bocat, which is of conſiderable extent, of great fertility, 
and excellently watered by the rivers Litane and Bardouni; which, joining in the plain, 
form the Caſimah or Caſimiah, and under that name fall into the ſea near Tyre: yet, un- 
der theſe advantages, the greater part of the plain remains uncultivated, though there are 
ſome ſpots ſown with corn, and planted with vineyards, but ſcarce a tree in the whole ex- 
tent of it. 

The preſent inhabitants are not above five thouſand in number, moſtly Turks, though 
there are ſome few Chriſtians and Jews; but they are all alike poor, being without trade 
or manufactures, and poſſeſſing neither ſpirit or induſtry to purſue the labours of agriculture, 

At the eaſt end of the wall which encompaſſes the modern town, are the remains of a 
moſt magnificent temple: and if the portico had been left to the depredations of time only, 
it would have remained a noble monument of it's ancient beauty and elegance; but two 
Turkiſh towers which have been erected on it's ruins, have made a wretched alteration in 
it's appearance. Behind this portico is an hexagonal court, into which it ſerved as an en- 
trance, and which appears to have been adorned with buildings no leſs ſplendid; and orna- 
mental pilaſters of the Corinthian order, with niches for ſtatues, enrich the walls; the 
doors are ornamented with equal art, and the entablature which ſurrounds the whole 
building above the pilaſters, has feſtoons admirably executed: a colonade ſurrounded the 
whole; but of this ſcarce any thing remains but the pedeſtals, the area being ſtrewed with 
broken pieces of columns, capitals, and other ortiamental parts of the buildings. 

From this court there is a paſſage into another of quadrangular form, which appears to 
have been built and ornamented in nearly the ſame manner as that laſt deſcribed, and is at 
preſent in pretty much the ſame ſtate. 

Paſſing through this ſecond court, you arrive at the temple; of which the principal re- 
mains are, nine columns ſupporting an entablature; the ſhaft of each of theſe columns is | 
compoſed of three ſtones of the ſame dimenſions, joined without cement by means of 
a ſingle iron pin, half of which is let into the face of the lower ſtone, and received into 
that of the next, and the ſockets in each ſtone appear to have been capable of receiving a 
pin of aboyt one foot long, and nearly the ſame diameter: and this method of faſtening the 
different ſtones together ſeems to have prevailed throughout all the buildings, and contri- 
buted ſo greatly to their ſtrength, that in one part of the ruins of this place one of the co- 

lumns 
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lumns has fallen agaiglt a wall with ſuch violence as to cruſh the ſtone it fell againſt and 
ſplinter part of it's own ſhaft, yet the joinings do not appear to have been ſhaken or in the 
ſmalleſt degree affected by the concuſſion, 

But here is another temple in a part which does not ſeem to correſpond with that we 
have deſcribed in any regularity of ſituation, and muſt therefore, be ſuppoſed to have been 
dedicated to ſome other character of the Heathen mythology; this has ſtill a periſtyle of 
eight columns in front and fifteen in flank, which continue to ſupport their entablature, in 
ſpite of all the attempts which the Turks have made to deſtroy them, in order to get the 
iron uſed in holding together the ſtones of this fine building. The arch of the portico at 
the entrance is divided into compartments by carved work and mouldings, and theſe com- 
partments are partly hexagons and partly rhombs, in the proportion of four of the latter to 
one of the former, in alternate ſucceſſion : the pannels of rhomboidal form, contain heads or 
medallions of gods, heroes, and emperors ; the hexagons are likewiſe filled with ornaments of 
the ſ. ame kind, though ſome of them have more compleat figures, deſcriptive of circumſtances 
relative to the ancient mythology ; ſuch as a half length of the goddeſs Diana, Leda and the 
ſwan, Ganymede on an eagle's back, and others. A row of Corinthian columns riſe to the 
top of the building within, and ſupport an entablature of ſuitable elegance; between each 
column is a niche finely executed, and over each niche a correſpondent opening or canopy, 
ſupported by ſmall columns: but the roof of this temple is ry fallen i in, and plants and 
ſhrubs are ſeen growing out of the ruinous entablature. 0 

To the weſt of theſe ruins are thoſe of a circular temple, the eutüde of 7 is of the 
Corinthian order, and within a mixture of Corinthian and Tonic : but the exterior beauty 
of it is deſtroyed by. the erection of Turkiſh houſes againſt it; and the Greeks have con- 
verted the interior part into a church, and for that purpoſe oo divided _ _ or Ionic 
part from the Corinthian, which is above the preſent roof. 

At the ſouth-weſt end of the city, a ſmall part of the foot of the mountain 'Antilibanus is 
incloſed within the walls, and on this ſpot is a ſingle Doric column of conſiderable height, 
but principally remarkable for having a ſmall baſon on the top of it's capital, from whence 
there is a ſemicircular channel of five or fix inches deep cut down the fide of the column: 
if this channel, as it appears, was deſigned to carry water from the baſon, wy are at a loſs to 
conceive how it could be firſt conveyed into that receptacle. 3 6 Þ 4: 

And ſo full is the whole modern City of theſe different ruins, that it appears. a confuſed | 
chaos of undiſtinguiſhable beauty and barbariſm, where ancient templesand modern moſques 
lift their heads together ; and the very walls of the preſent inhabited city are compoſed of 
the common ſtones of the country, mingled in wild diſorder, with, broken columns, enta- 
blatures, and capitals, and tables containing Greek inſcriptions, which are 1 e places 
reverſed, and by that means rendered illegible. f 1 5 
Without the walls of the city, and at a very ſmall ne from i it, are 1 of a kind 

af free-ſtone, from whence it is moſt probable the vaſt quantity of huge tones employed in 
building the walls of the temples were originally taken; and this conjecture receives addi- 
tional weight from obſerving at thoſe quarries ſeyeral ſtones of the like ſize and ſhape 


which remain unmoved, and one of theſe ſtones which, though cut into the intended forms 
. | has 
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has not been ſeparated from the rock at it's baſe, appears by alnſbefarcment to contain the 
enormous load of eleven hundred tons; a magnitude ſo much beyond the efforts of all the 
force which human-art could bring together at this time, that it leaves enquirers totally in 
the dark as to the uſe or deſtination for which it could poſſibly be intended, as well as to 
the means which could have been uſed to hires faq it at ally at a time ch it Was erden 
deſigned' for ſome immediate purpoſe. FUND OE - 

Various conjectures have been formed wah 50 to is founder of theſe bets of mag- 
nificence and grandeur;”” The traditionary reports of the inhabitants aſcribe them to Solo- 
mon: and the warm imaginations of theſe eaſtern bigots, repreſent the city of Balbec as 
the favourite retirement of that rich, powerful, and luxurious monarch; where, accord- 
ing to their accounts, he retired from the pomp and toils of ſtate, to . nn 
mee of love and pleaſure. 

But theſe are mere ideas, unſupported by the ſmalleſt ſhadow of probability nor do 
thoſe opinions appear better founded, which' attribute the erection of theſe ſtupendous tem- 
ples to the ancient Phœnicians; for, if we recollect that theſe buildings are of the Co- 
rinthian and Tonic orders, we mall find reaſon to be aſſured, that they are of a much 
more modern date than the flouriſhihg times of theſe people : and, from the latter circum- 
ſtances, we Thould be inclined to fix the foundation of them to the time this country wag 
in the poſſeſſion 'of the Greeks, if the total ſilence of all hiſtorians, from the time it was 
ſubdued by Alexander to the conqueſt '6f it by Pompey, did not raiſe very conſiderable 
doubts as to the exiſtence of theſe buildings at either of thoſe periods. 

They muſt therefore be concluded to be buildings of a ſtill later date: * the only 
hiſtorian who has mentioned them, ſays expreſsly, that Antoninus Pius erected a temple 
to Jupiter, at Heliopolis, near Mount Libanus in Pheenicia, which was one of the won- 
ders of the world; nor is it ſurprizing that che erection of ſo magnificent a temple, 
dedicated to Jove, ſhould produce many more in honour” to other gods of the heathen. 
mythology, as it is well known it was uſual to ons ſeveral ee dedicated to different 
deities, as near together as poffiblGmmme i 
The city of Damaſcus is ſituated in 33 degrees of north latitude, at a ſmall diſtance | 
fronf the river Barrady : it is called by the Turks, Sham; and is defended by a caſtle of 
conſiderable ſize, thougk of no great ſtrength, in Wich'i is an arſenal, e e chiefly 
of old arms formerly taken from the Chriftians;* © -/ 

- Damaſcus appears to the greateſt advantage, when it is Viewsd 3 a precipice of thoſe 
mountains, from a cleft of which the river above-mentioned iſſues, pouring down by | 
a ſtream twenty y yards broad, into the delightful plain on which, at about two miles 
distance, the city elk i is fituated.. This plain, which is perfectly level, is ſo amazingly 
extenſiye, that the mountains ſurrounding: it's extremity can hardly be diſcerned: even 
from the precipice we have juſt mentioned: and the ſcene is rendered inexpreſſibly beau» 
tiful, as well by the numerous: gardens which every where ſurround the city, (fo as to be 
deemed more than thirty miles in-circumference, and: from amidſt the trees of which riſe 
| Un. innumerable variety of obeliſks, ſummer-houſes, turrets, and minorets) as by the 
pleaſing courſe of the river Barrady; * on it's precipitating from the mountains, 
divides 
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divides itſelf into three fireams, the largeſt of which runs through the elty, where is 
plentifully fupplies all the 'refervoirs and fountains; and the two others, paſſing on the 
right and left, diſperſe a multitude of little currents among the gardens, where they are 
improved into caſcades, fountains, and other aquatic ornatnents, reeeiving additional 
luſtre from the intenſe heat of the climate, which renders a profuſion of water one of 
the chief luxuries, and from the conſtant verdure and nn fo liberally e by 


The garden walls are | of A very Grigular Aude, being oompoſed of Wee ee yards 
in length, one in breadth, and half a yard thick. Theſe bricks, after. being. well dried in 
the ſun, are placed in two rows, edgeway one upon the other; and thus ferm, in this 
warm country, a ſtrong and durable wall, built wich great tons <2 and at an enpenot 


very inconſiderable. 


The city of Damaſcus is about two miles in length, and is faid to contain near two 
hundred moſques, the moſt elegant of which was formerly a Chriſtian church dedicated to 
St. John the Baptiſt, This is a very noble ſtructure; and the gates, which are re- 


markably large, are wholly covered with braſs: before it is a ſpacious paved eburt, a hun- 


dred and fifty yards long, and near a hundred broad; on the three neareſt ſides of which is 
a double cloiſter, ſupported by two rows of granite Corinthian columns, exceeding beauti- 
ful and lofty. There are ſeveral relics prefer ved by the Turks in this moſque ; among 
the reſt, they produce a head which they pretend to be St. John's: and they maintain that 
Chriſt will on the day of Judgment deſcend into. this moſque; and ele 1 
Jeruſalem. 


The ſtreets of this city, like thoſe of aber hot countries, are : exceedingly wi and. 
he houſes in general are built with no better materials than bricks hardened in the fun, or 
Flemiſh wall coarſely plaiſtered over: to that when any violent rains waſh the fades of the 


houſes, the whole city becomes a perfect quagmire. f1 The gates and doors of theſe ſtruc- 
tures ate, notwithſtanding, decorated with marble, carved and inlaid. with great art and 


E beauty: nor can any thing appear more truly groteſque and xidiculous, than this ſtrange 


mixture of mud and marble, meannefs and grandeur, There is uſually a large court within 
theſe buildings, with Mofaic pavements of yariegated marble, enriched with ſuperb. foun- 
tains, and ſurrounded by ſplendid apartments, the cielings of which are finely. gilt and 


painted after the Turkiſh es ome * aar, ang e remarkably rich and 
beautiful. 


The caſtle, ich. i is a 2 * Foy bulding, is. in inlets like a fmall town, being three 
3 and forty paces in length, and near three hundred in breadth, and having houſes 
and even ſtreets within itſelf. The famous Damaſeus ſteel. was anciently kept in this 

place, and it is {tall the xepolitory of a wal. quantity of N and armour formerly taken 

from the Chriſtians. 
They ſbew, in wis city, 3 1 with a (Cbrikian altar and a Tauski oratory 
contiguous to to each other, in which, according to the rradition of the e St. Fad 
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There is a large eoffee - houſe in this city, capable of entertaining, under the ſhade of 
it's trees, near five hundred people. And in this place there are two quarters for the re- 
ception of gueſts; one adapted to the ſummer, the other to the winter: that for the ſum- 


mer is a ſmall iſland, ſufrounded by a large and rapid ſtream, and compleatly ſhaded with 
trees and mats; where the Turks reſort in great numbers, being paſſionately fond of the 


ſhade of green trees and running water; the fight of which, they obſerve, with a beauti- 


ful face, are together capable of 'diſperſing the moſt ſettled melancholy. 

At ſome diſtance from Damaſcus is a hill of conſidetable height, on which, according to 
the tradition of the natives, is the place where Cain and Abel offered facrifice, and where 
the latter was Alain by his brother. 


If a ſtranger wiſhes to fee the gardens of other curiofitics at a diſtance from the city, as | 


the Turks will not ſuffer him to ride on horſeback, he is obliged either to walk, or ride 


on an aſs; and, for this purpoſe, there are aſſes always ſtanding in the ſtreets, ready for 
mounting: fler tas the rider any ſort of occaſion either for a whip or ſpurs, the owner of - 


the aſs, or his ſervatit, conſtantly attending, and goading the animal to force him along. 


The trade ef Damaſeus is very confiderable: one of it's chief manufactures is that of 


— 


making ſwords, knives, and other articles in ſteel; the excellent temper of which is ſaid 


td ariſe from forne peculiar property in the water. They alſo continue to manufacture 
thoſe beautiful fils, which from this city have obtained the name of Damaſks; and deal 
pretty extenſively in raw ws worked ſilks, roſe· water extracted from the celebhated Damaſk... 


roſes, fruits, and wine. 
Weſt of Damaſcus, on the coalt to the ſouthward of Tripoli, and in 33 degrees 33 mi- 


nutes of north latitude, is the port of Sidon, called by the Turks, Sayd. It is the 
refidence of a Turkith baſha, who lives in att old unfurniſned palace, near the caſtle by - 


which this place is defended. This city was formerly of great ſtrength, and had a very 


extenſive trade; but though it is at preſent extremely populous, has a tolerable ſhare | 
of trade, and a pretty well: frequented harbour, it has amazingly loſt it's former gran- - 


deur and dignity, as is evident from the many beautiful columns and other ſplendid | 
remains of what it et was, coninually- found in the gardens and other places without 


the preſent walls. 


To the ſouth of Sidon, at the diſtance of about twenty miles, and in 33 degrees of 
north latitude, ſtamds the ancient Tyre, now called Sur. This city was once famous. for 


a peculiar kind of ſhell-fiſh, which produced a moſt beautiful. purple, thence called the 


Tyrian dye. Though this place is now only a heap of venerable ruins, it has ſtill two 


harbours; one of which, on the north ſide, is extremely good, but the other is entirely 


choaked up with the remains of this ancient city. It is now only inhabited by a few poor 


fiſnermen, who live in a miſerable manner, in ſuch vaults and caves as they have been able 


to make from the ruins of it's original grandeur. The adjacent country is watered by a 


number of fine ſprings, which render it naturally 1 fertile; but it remains at preſent. wholly 
uncultivated. 


The province or country of Paleſtine, ſo called from the Philiſtines, who formerly dels 


on the fea coaſt, (and which has. been named Judea, from Judah; and is, from it's being 


che 


| Joicings to thoſe which are adopted by the Egyptians in honour of the Nile. 
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the win of Chriſt, and the chief ſcene of his miniſtry, frequently rund the H oly 


Land) is on the north bounded by Mount Libanus, which ſeparates it from that part of 


Syria anciently called Phœnicia; on the eaſt, by Mount Hermon, which divides it from 


Arabia Deſerta; on the ſouth, by Arabia Petræa; and on avs SM 7 wu Mediterrancan 
Sea. 118 


+ ++ 


This country is ſituated between 31 and 33 degrees 30 ee of nee latitude; 
:the longeſt day being about fourteen hours and a quarter: it is a hundred and fifty miles 


Jong, and generally eighty broad ; but it is.in ſome parts A and in others ſtill nar- 
rower. ; | 


The climate of Paleſtine differs little from that of Barbary, dures in . fomewhat 
Hotter. The eaſterly winds, though ſometimes. tempeſtuous, are uſually dry; while the 


| weſterly ones are generally attended with rain. Though, from the ſituation of this coun- 


try with reſpect to the equator, one might naturally expect exceſſiye heats; yet Mount 
Libanus i is, from it's vaſt height, conſtantly covered with ſnow during the whole winter. 
An i ingenious writer mentions an uncommon phænomenon which attended himſelf and 


company, in travelling by night through the vallies of Mount Ephraim, the account of 


which may not be unpleaſant to the reader: this was a kind of ignis fatuus, which af- 


| ſumed a variety of appearances, . and continued to accompany, them upwards. of an hour, 


Sometimes it appeared of a globular form, at others like the flame of a taper; then in a 
moment it ſpread out to ſuch a magnitude, as to involve the whole company in: it's pale, 
glimmering, inoffenſive light; after which, contracting itſelf a little by degrees, it ſud- 


denly diſappeared: in. leſs than a minute, however, it became viſible. again, A aſſumed the 


fame appearances as before; and continued to change, diſappear, and revive, during the 
full ſpace above- mentioned; ſhifting about from one place to another, and expanding it- 
ſelf at particular intervals over at leaſt two. or three acres of the adj acent, mountains. It 
was remarked that the atmoſphere had been uncommonly thick and hazyy 2nd the Seu un- 
uſually unctuous and clammy, the preceding evening. 

In this country, the firſt rains, as they are called, 3 begin to fall early 
1n November; and the latter, ſometimes in the middle and ſometimes towards the end of 
April: but the lands are ſeldom refreſhed with rain during the ſummer ſeaſon. If, in the 
country round Jeruſalem, a moderate quantity of ſnow falls at the beginning of F ebruary, 
plentiful harveſts are expected; and the inhabitants, when this happens, make ſimilar re- 

The rocks of this country are in many places covered with a ſoft chalky ſubſtance, in- 
clofing a great variety of ſhells and corals. Much the greater part of the mountains of 
Carmel, as well as thoſe near Jeruſalem and Bethlehem, are likewiſe covered with a white | 
chalky ſtratum; in the former of which many ſtones are. gathered, which being i in the 


forms of melons; peaches, olives, and. other fruits, are not only impoſed on pilgrims as 


thoſe fruits petrified,” but receive a conſiderable enhancement i in price from certain pre- 
tended medicinal qualities they are aſſerted to poſſeſs as antidotes to a variety of diſeaſes: 
and, Indeed, 271 the N melohs Tee are el round flint ſtones of various 


wo. 
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be conſeſſed, that the alives have been long conſidered as an approved medicine far the ſtone 
and gravel, being the lapides Fudaici of the ſhops. There are, likewiſe, a variety af curi- 
aſities of a ſimilar nature, with which the pilgrims are uſyally preſented in return for 
their benefactions: ſuch as the chalk-ſtone of the grotto at Bethlehem, called the Virgig's 
milk; the little round calculi, called the Virgin's peace; beads of the Gethſemane olive- 
ſtone; the waters of Jordan and Yiloam ; the raſes of Jericho; and many others. 

The river-Jerdan, which riſes in Mount Libanus, and runs from north to ſouth, form- 
ing two lakes, the ene formerly called the Sea of Galilee or Lake of Tiberias, the other 
the Dead Sea, is not only the moſt conſiderable one in all Paleſtine, but is much larger 
than any other, except the Nile, either in the Levant or Barbary, Au ingenious traveller 
ſays, that though he could not compute this river, on the whole, at more than thirty yards. 
wide, ke yet found it, even at the brink, full nine feet deep: from which he argues, that 
if we take this laſt admeaſurement for the mean depth of the ſtream, which runs after the 
rate af two miles an hour, during the whole year, the riyer Jordan will be found daily ta 
diſcharge into the Dead Sea about fix millions ninety thouſand tons of water, Such an 
aſtoniſhing quantity of water daily received, witheut extending the limits of that ſea, or 
rather lake, has occaliened it to be conjectured that much muſt of neceſſity be either carried 
off by ſuþtcrraneous cavities, or abſorbed by the burning ſands of this country: but if, 
agreeable to the generally received computetion, the Dead Sea is ſeventy-two miles in 
length, and eighteen in breadth, by allowing, according to the obſervation of a great na- 
| tural philoſopher, a daily exhalation of fix thouſand nine hundred and fourteen tons of 
vapour for gach ſquare mile, it will follow that there are every day drawn up in clouds, for 
the refreſhment of the earth by rain and dews, eight millions nine hundred and fixty thou- 
ſand tons, being naarly a third part more than it appears to receive from the river. 

The water of this lake is excceding clear, and not only ſalt, but alſo bitter and nau- 
222 great degree; and an ingenious traveller, who being deſirous of trying it's 

ſtrength, went in to ſwim, reports that it bore him up with uncommon fozce, 

This Jake has always been remarkable for a peculiar kind of bitumen, which is ſaid. to 
riſe from the bottom at certain times, in large hemiſpheres; and which, the moment they 
reach the ſurface of the water ſo as to be acted on by the external air, burſt with a great 
nciſe and a conſiderable ſmoke, and diſperſe themſelves into innumerable pieces: but 
though, this- is the manner of ſuch eruptions as happen near the ſhore, yet they are in 
greater depths ſuppoſed only to diſcove by columns af ſmoke which are fre- 
quently ſeen aſcending from the lake. On the riſing of this bitumen, it is probably accom» 
panied with ſylphur; both heing promiſcuouſly found on the ſhore: the latter of which 
cractly reſembles native ſulphur, and the former is brittle, and yields a fœtid ſmell upon 
ſiicdion or being ſat on fice; it is alſo equal in blackneſs to the figelt jet which it exaRtly 
2 in it's bright and ſhining appearance. 

On the ſhore of this lake there are likewiſe found, (as well as upon tha neighbouring 
bills) a blzck kind of pebbles, capable of being caryed, and of receiving a poliſh-equal to. 
whe neſt marble ;; FR OS E's candle, burn- — 

| c | _ offenſive. 
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offenſive ſmell ; but, mou in burning wy loſe much of their weight, their bulk re- 
mains undiminitied: 

It has been reported that no fiſh or other animal « can poſſibly live within theſe deadly 
waters; and that even the birds which attempt to fly over them, conſtantly falb dead into 
the lake: but ſo far are theſe ideas from having any foundation in fact, that birds conti- 
nually fly over the Jake without appearing to receive the leaſt injury; and ſhells, reſembling 
_ thoſe of oyſters, are frequently caſt up by the waves, and may always be ſeen on he | 
ſhore. ' Equally void of truth are the ridiculous reports propagated by ſome Writers, re- 
| ſpeRing the apples of Sodom; there being nothing of the kind to be ſeen near this lake, 

or any tree from which ſuch fruit could be expected; nor is any ſuch We ant at al} 
mentioned by the neighbouring inhabitants. 

Modern infidelity has endeavoured to avail itſelf of the rocks of Paleſtine, the preſent 
barrenneſs of the country, and the unfavourable circumſtances attending it's climate, in 
order to falſify the Scripture accounts of the fertility of this Promiſed Land, which repre- 
fent-it as a country flowing with milk and honey. But a learned and judicious traveller, 
who appears to have examined the country with an uncommon degree of accuracy, and 
who is known to have been qualified by the ſoundeſt philoſophy to-make the moſt juſt ob- 
| ſervations, inſiſts that the Holy Land, were it as well cultivated as formerly, would be 
far more fertile than the choieeſt parts of Syria and Phœnicia; the ſoil being in general 
much richer, and, every thing conſidered, capable of yielding larger and better crops : for 
the cotton produced in the plains of Zabulon, Eſdraelon, and Ramah, is greatly ſuperior 
to that which is gathered near Tripoli and Sidon; and it is not poſſible for pulſe, wheat, 
or any other grain, to exceed what is commonly ſold at - Jeruſalem, It is therefore 
clear, that the ſterility of which theſe ſhort-fighted caſuiſts complain, proceeds not from 
any natural want of fertility in the land; but ſolely from the want of inhabitants, the in- 
dolence which prevails among the few who poſſeſs it, and the perpetual diſcords, deprada- 
tions, and rapacity, of the petty tyrants who ſhare this fine country. © - And „indeed, the 
inhabitants can have but little inclination to cultivate the earth, in a country where the 
huſbandman is obliged, while ſowing, to be accompanied by an armed friend to prevent 
his being robbed of the ſeed; and where, alter hangs. it is Wer uncertain whether the bar- 
vet will ever be reaped by the fower,'':! -) OTH! dla s ba, 

le country about Jeruſalem, in natticutary ing been deſoribed Aeg 0 moun- 
ien it is thence raſhly concluded to be barren. But this 'js ſo far from being actually 
the caſe, even at the preſent day, that though the plains and vallies ate ſtill as fertile as 
ever, and notwithſtanding the want of a proper culture, which has. for many ages notori- 
duſly prevailed, they are almoſt wholly neglected and abandoned while every little hill is 
erouded with inhabitants: nor can this partiality be with truth aſeribed to any greater 
ſecurity they imagine themſelves to poſſeſs than what they might experience if they refidet 
in the plains; for, as they have no walls or fortifications to- ſecure either their- villages « or 
encampments, and there are but few, places by any means difficult of acceſs, both lie 
equally expoſed to the ravages. of an enemy. It is therefore clear, that the preference they 
give to high ſituations is ſolely my to their ſuperiority in. accommodating them with 
the 
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the neceſſary conveniences of life. On theſe hills they are plentifully ſupplied with 
fprings of excellent water, for the refreſhment of themſelves and cattle: and while, in 
ſome places, the mountains abound with roſemary, thyme, ſage, and ſuch aromatic plants 
as are chiefly ſought: by the bees; others are equally well furniſhed with ſhrubs, and 2 
delicate ſhort graſs, both of which are far'more grateful to the cattle, and not only ren? 
der their milk conſiderably richer, but their fleſh much ſweeter and more e than 
the plants and herbage of the meadows and fallow grounds. 

- Theſe mountainous diſtricts have alſo been in other reſpects advantageous ; being for- 
merly well planted with olive- trees, one acre of which, properly regulated and improved, 
is worth conſiderably more than twice the ſame extent of arable ground: and ſeveral parts. 
of Paleftine are by the ancieyts repreſented to have been no leſs celebrated for abundance- 
of date-trees, than the province of Idumea, to which it is contiguous. 

In the early ages, corn, wine, oil, milk, and honey, were the chief food and luxuries 
of mankind; all of which were moſt plentifully produced i in this country: and though 
the amazing quantities which rendered it then fo famous in this reſpect are moſt aſtoniſh- 
ingly diminiſhed; yet the inhabitants are ſtill far from being deftitute of theſe articles, 
the quantity of which it is always in their own power to increaſe. And,, indeed, wine 
only excepted, they at preſent poſſeſs them all in great abundance; and even this laſt ar- 
ticle, from the richneſs of the little that continues to he made at Jeruſalem: and Hebron, 
furniſhes more than a ſufficient proof that'theſe falſely. deemed barren rocks, are yet ca- 
pable of furniſhing very conſiderable quantities of the moſt delicious liquors, could the 
Turks and Arabians be prevailed on to encourage the cultivation of the vine. 

- The plains between Jaffa and Ramah, and ſeveral other places in the road to Jerufalem,. 
are, towards tlie beginning of March, remarkably diſtinguiſhed*by beds of tulips, frutilla- 
ries, and other plants of the fime claſs :' but the balſam- tree is no longer found in this 
country,” nor are tile mandrakes mentioned in Scripture at preſent to be ſeen; though the 
Chriſtian inhabitants at Jeruſalem ſuppoſe the fruit of this laſt to be nothing more than the 
pods of the jelathon, a leguminous plant peculiar to corn-fields,. The boccora, or early 
fig, ripens about the middle of June; and no ſooner does it- approach to perfection, than 
the kermes, or ſummer fig, which is that ſold by* the grocers, ant which *is ſeldom 'ripe- 
before Augu ſt, begins to be formed: the tree then frequently puts forth another crop, 
viral of 7 much latger ape, and of a da rker colour, which continues to hang ripening 
on the tree, even after the leaves are ſhed; and; on the winter ' 8 proving mild, is Sathereck. 
in the ſpring, when it' is eſteemed! very c aelicidus... 


The eduntry abounds," in "every part, with was 18 of game; ſuch: as antelopes, 


| bares, rabbits, partridges woodcocks, ſnipes, teal; and ſeveral others; all of which are 
tauft by bawkitig and Hunting. The hawks are "ry general of the ſize and nature of our 
Sols havks, and are ſtrong enough to bring down a buſtard; or even ſtop an antelope at 
full ſpeed.” A Amon "the moſt remarkable animal, is the daman Iſrael, which figniits I. 
rael's lamb; "this 18 tlie faphan mentioned i in Scripture, and is common*botH in Mount 
Eibanus, A0 in other parts of che country: it is about the ſize of a rabbit, but of a: 
owner colou?,” with ſmaller eyes, and a more pointed head; the fore-feet are ſhort, but 


the 
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the hind-ones - remarkably long in proportion. Though theſe animals, like the rabbit 
ſometimes burrow in the ground, yet they more requently ſhelter * in is holes 
and cleſts of the rocks. | 
The city of Acra, aneiently called Accho, is fitunted i in 32 Fee of northern 
Htitude; and. is one of the few places from which the people of  Lirael were never able to 
© -@xpel the native Canagnites. Afterwards, being enlarged by Ptolemy. the Firſt, it was 
dy him called Ptolemais; but it has ſince refumed the above reſemblance to it's original 
name. Many obſtinate diſputes were conteſted at this place, between the Croiſaders and 
Saracens. It was taken by Richard the Firſt, king of England, and Philip of France, 
in the year 1191, and given to the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, who kept the poſſeſ- 
ion about a hundred years: when it was taken by the Turks, after a long ſiege ; who, to 
prevent-it's occaſioning any ſuch future faughter, entirely 2240 it to the ground, The ſitu- 
ation of this city 15 as advantageous as poſſible: a ſpacious fortile plain encompaſſes it on 
the north and eaſt; on the weſt, it is waſhed by the Mediterranean Sea; and on the.ſouth, 
by a. large bay extending from the city as far as Mount Carmel; but it at preſent contains 
little elſe than a few cottages blended with prodigious heaps of ruins, ms owe only to 
ſhew the ſtrength it formerly poſſeſſed. 

Among the general heaps, the following "AS are entered diſtinguiſhed, by the 
evident marks they ſtill bear of ſuperior ſtrength and wagnificence: the cathedral of Bt. 
Andrew, which riſes higher and is of eourſe more conſpicuous than any other edifice, 
the church of St. John the convent of the knights boſpitallets, with the palace of the 
grand maſter of that order; and ſome remains of a large church that once belonged to: 
convent, reſpecting which the Chriſtian inhabitants relate an extraordinary ſtory, 
ſtrongly reſembling a well-known circumſtance that happened in our on country, The 
Turks having, after a long ſiege, taken this city by ſtorm, in the year 1291, the .abbefs 
of the convent, dreading the treatment uſual in ſuch caſes, aſſembled her nuns; and having 
exhorted them to mangle and disfigure their faces, as the only means of preſerving their 
cltiſtity, with a fortitude truly heroic ſhe immediately embraced the ſhocking alternative, 
dy cutting off her own noſe and lips: encouraged by ſuch aſtoniſhing magnanimity, they 

all fo effeQually followed her example, that they ſoon became incapable of exciting any 
other paſſion than that of horror; and the diſappointed ſoldiers, finding inſtead of the 
blooming beauties they expected, a ſcene more deplorable than the imagination n d 
- conceive, with unexampled cruelty put them all to the ſword, 

The city of Acra appears to have been formerly ſurrounded with-a double wall defended 
by towers; and, without the walls, ditches, ramparts, aud a fort of batons heed: with 
frane, are in many places ſtill to be ſeen. _ 

To the ſouth of Acra is Sebaſtia, the ancient Samaria, enn the ten trides 
after their revolt from David. This city received it's preſent name from 1 who, 
having rendered it very magnificent, called it Sebaſtia, in honour of Auguſtus Cefar. It 
was ſeated on a long mount of an oval form, which riſes in daring $144 bounded 
by a range of hills; but is now wholly converted into gardens, no part 
mous city remaining, but a large ſquare ſurrounded with columns, and 
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eburch ſaid to have been ereGed over the place where John the Baptiſt was impriſoned and 
beheaded. There is a ſtair-caſe in the body of this church, which deſcends into the dun- 
geon where the blood of the Baptiſt is related to have been ſhed, Sebaſta is now only in- 
habited by a few poor Turkiſh families, who hold this priſon in great veneration. 
| Somewhat farther to the ſouth is Naploſa, the ancient Sychem gqghich is ſituated be- 
tween Mount Ebal on the north, and Mount Gerizim on the fouth. The Samar: tans, 
whoſe chief reſtdence is at Sychem, have a ſmall temple on Mount Gerizim, to which, at 
certain ſeaſons, they ſtill repair for religious worſhip; and where, as it is ſaid, they once 
2 year aſſemble, for the purpoſe of offering ſacrifices - | 

It was on one of theſe mountains that God commanded the children of Iſrael to ſet un 
great ſtones plaiſtered and infEribed with the body of the law; and to erect an altar, and 
affer ſacrifices, feaſting, and rejoicing, before him. But whether Ebal or Gerizim was 
the place appointed for this ſolemnity, it is difficult ts determine: as the Hebrew Penta: 
teuch, from which our tranſtation is taken, mentions Ebal as the place appointed for that 
accaſion ; while the Samaritan text has ſet down Gerizim as the diſtinguiſhed and highly- 
favoured ſpot. And a learned traveller, who viſited the chief prieſt of the Samaricans,, 
out of hatred to the Samaritans, had corrupted the text, by putting Ebal for Gerizim; 
becauſe, as the Samaritans worſhipped on the latter mountain, they would not, on that 
account, allow it to be the true place appointed by God for his worſhip: in confirmation 
of which aſſertion he obſerved, that Ebal, being the mountain of curſing, was naturally un- 
pleaſant; while Gerigim, which was the mountain of bleſſing appointed for religious feſti- 
vals, was both fertile and agreeable. He, however, candidly acknowledged, that none of 


the great ones which Joſhua was directed to ſet up, could at preſent be found on Mount 


Gerizim, | | ö l | 
Not far diſtant from Naploſa is Jacob's Well, rendered famous by the conference of 
Chriſt with the woman of Samaria : oyer this place there once ſtood a large church built 
by St, Helena, of which only the foundation now remains. The well is covered by an 
old ſtone yault, into which pilgrims are let down through a hole; and, on removing a 
broad flat ſtone at the bottom, they diſcover the mouth of the well, which is dug out of the 
ſolid rock, and is hear three yards in diameter, and thirty-five deep, about five of which 
xe filled with water: ſo that the relations of certain travellers, who aſſert it to ba-wholly * 
and conſtantly dry, except on the anniverſary of the day that Chriſt ſat on it's ſide, when 
they pretend it bubbles up plenty of water, are clearly void of foundation. 
| Jeruſalem, called by the Turks, Eleods, or the Holy City, was formerly the capital; of 
Judea, after David had conquered the Jebuſites. In the eleventh year of the reign of Ze- 
dekiah, it was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, when the Jews were led captivgto Babylon; and 
leventy years after the birth of Chriſt, it was taken and entirely deſtroyed by the Romans, 
— furniſhing one of the moſt remarkable ſieges in hiſtory. Afterwards, the Emperor Adrian 
*duile a new city, near the ruins of ancient Jeruſalem, which was taken by the Perſians 
* year 614, and by the Saracens in 636; and, being again taken by the Romans, in 
„ r 1099, they founded a new 8 which laſted eighty- eight years under 
nine 


186 e r | | 
nine kings; when Saladin, king of Egypt and Syria, got the poſſeſſion; and in the 
FR year 1217, the TIO were driven away by the Turks, in 1 whoſe hands it has ever wu 
remained. | | 

The preſent city, which is about three miles in circumference, is — in 31 te 

Jo minutes of north latitude, and in the 36th degree of eaſt longitude from Londen, 
upon a rocky mountain, on all ſides of which, except towards the north, are ſteep aſcents; 
the whole . _ ſurrounded with hills, ſo that it Hogg rings as if EY in an amphi- 
theatre.. 

From the S. eculiarity of it's ſituation; there is no plabe which affords a diſtant view of 
Jeruſalem : that from the Mount of Olives, which is the beſt, and perhaps the fartheſt, 
being ſo near, that it has been obſerved, when'Chriſt was there, he might be literally ſaid 
to weep-*OVER it. However, there are but few remains of that city, either as it appeared 
in the time of our Saviour, or as it was afterwards built by Adrian; it's very ſituation 
being changed: for Mount Sion, the higheſt part of the ancient Jeruſalem, is now almoſt 
wholly excluded; while the places contiguous to Mount mn where Chriſt ſuffered 
without the gate, are at preſent nearly in the center. | 

The walls of Jeruſalem are by no means ſtrong, nor have they any baſtionsy vor towers 
are erected on them, after the ancient method of fortification, and it is on one ſide defended 
by an inconfiderable diteh. The city had ſeven gates; one of which, called the Golden 
Gate, is entirely cloſed up: the others are, that of Bethlehem; Mount ane, — 
or the Dunghilb Gate; St. Stephen's; Herod's; and that of Damaſcus. 

The ſtreets of this ancient city are narrow, and the houſes in general mean. The inha- 
bitants, who are far from being numerous, conſiſt of Turks, Arabs, Jews, and Chriſtians, 

and derive. their chief fupport from the accommodation'of pilgrims. © They are governed 
by a Turkifh baſha; who reſides here, and colle&s the Grand Signior's tribute from the 
prieſts and pilgrims, whom he al ſo protects from the depredations of the "Arabs, in their 
onegriions: to ſuch holy places in the adjacent country as are uſually viſited by ſtrangers. 

„ No European Chriſtian is permitted to enter the city till the povernor-is informed of his 

aral and has geceived the cuſtomary duties; nor is he even then, unleſs-accom ren roms 
* ſome public: miniſter or conful, allowed to remain armed or on horfeback. 

All the European Chriſtians, of whatever perſuaſion, uſually go to the LatineorPopiſh 

« convert? where they are 'emtertained by the guardian and friars proportionably to the ſtate 
of their finanees: ſomò diſtinction being however made between thoſe who viſit them merely 
from motives of curioſity, and ſuch as have travelled thither for the purpoſes of devotion. 
Indeed, the pilgrims are treated witll peculiar marks of reſpect and attention: Fhey are 
uſually met without the gates of the city, where they pay duty, by the druggerman or in- 
terpreter, with others deputed from the convent, by whom: they areaccompanie&to*the cloiſter, 
and hand fomely entertained ;-after which they have an apartment aſſigned them, where their 
feet are waſned. They are afterwards conducted to the chapeł; and the farber-gustdian, ; 

©. attended by all dis ments; having made the pilgrims ſit on a couch of *crimſon velvet, 

waſhes their feet in veſſels- of water mixed with roſes, and kiſſes them. When the guardian 
.— this ceremony, it is repeated by all the monks, Who continue to fing hymns and: 
6 2 anthems. 
| * 
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anthems during the whole time: and, at the concluſion, each pilgrim being preſented: . 
with a wax taper, they all join in proceſſion about the cloiſfer, ſinging Te Deum, by way: * 
of thankſgiving for their ſafe arrival at the Holy City. This ceremony they perform at 
three altars: that which is called the High Altar, dedicated to the Holy Ghoſt; the altar 
of our Lord's Laſt . _ at the altar _ une ETON to St. Wr ne after” 
his reſurrectio . ” 

The church: of. he Holy a on "FR Cuy, which: is out a vindred' 
paces long, and ſixty wide, is one of the principal places viſited by pilgrims. Before the 
foundation of this church could be laid, the top of the mount was obliged to de reduced to 
a plain area, by cutting down ſeveral parts of the rock, and raiſing others: care is how- 
ever ſaid to have been taken, that no part of the hill where our Saviour's paſſion was more 
immediately concerned, ſhould by any means be altered; accordingly, that part of the 
mount, on which Chriſt was faſtened to the croſs, is ſtill left entire, ſtanding ſo high above 
the common floor of the church, that the top is aſcended by twenty-one ſteps; and the 
Holy Sepulchre in which the body of Chriſt was laid, and which was originally a cave: 
hewed in the rock, is at preſent a grotto above ground, the rock having been cut away. 

FTbis church, with many others throughout Paleſtine, is ſaid to have been erected by the 
Empreſs Helena, mother of Conſtantine the Great. At the weſt end is a ſquare tower or: 
ſteeple in a ſomewhat ruinous ſtate; but the edifice in general is. ip good repair, and has a 
moſt ſumptuous appearance. The body of the church is round, having two circular” gal- 
leries, one above the other, ſupported by large ſquare pillars which were formerly faced 
with marble: there are alſo ſeveral Moſaic pictures in niches, repreſenting prophets, . 
apoſtles, and ſaints; and, in particular, Conſtantine the firſt Chriſtian emperor, and his 
mother Helena. This part of the church is covered with a dome of prodigious ſize, 
ſupported by rafters of cedar, and having an opening at top from which it is ſupplies 
with ſufficient light: and. directly beneath this aperture is the Holy Sepulchre, which riſes 
conſiderably above the pavement. The rock of which this ſepulchre is compoſed, is on 
the outſide hewn into the reſemblance of a chapel, adorned with ten beautiful columns of * 
white marble, -adjoining to the wall, and ſupporting a cornice: the door is little more 
than a yard high, but the inſide contains. at bottom about eight ſquare-feet,: and is more 
than ſeven feet high; the whole cut out of the ſolid rock, and lined with white marble. 
The tomb where Chriſt is ſaid to have been laid, is raiſed three feet from the floor, in 
form of an altar; which extending the whole length and half the breadth of this little 
chapel, renders it impoſfible for more than four perſons at a time to perform their devo- 
tions with; any ſort of conveniency: and the multitude of lamps conſtantly kept burning 

in this place; the ſmoke of which eſcapes through apettures for that purpoſe cut in the? 
roof, over which there is a ſmalf canopy covered with lead, and ſupported by ſix double: 
Corinthian columns, renders it extremely hot and ſuffocat ing. 

The choir, Which“ bears ſome- reſemblance to the choirs in our cathedrals, is ſopdratee 
* from the body of the chureh by a wall, in which-is a door directly. ſaeing that of the Holy-. 
* dSepulchre: it terminates to the eaſt in a ſemlicirele, on which ſtands the High- Altar, gilt” 
with as richneſs and ſplendor, and ornargented with aps repreſenting. many of the 


i ſaints, 


a / 
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» ſaints, all of them taken full - faced, after the-manner of the Greeks, to whom the choir 
rohr 


It is worthy of notice, that though this church of the Sepulchre is leſs than a hundred 

_ _ paces long, and not more than ſixty broad, it is yet ſuppoſed to contain twelve or thirteen 

4 places rendered ſacred by ſome circumſtance relative to the death and reſurrection of Chriſt; 
ſuch as the place where he was derided by the ſoldiers, where they divided his garments, 
where he was confined while they dug the hole for erecting the croſs, where the ſoldier 
ſtood who pierced his fide, where his body was anointed for burial, where it was depoſited 
in the ſepulchre, where the angels appeared to the women after his reſurrection, and maoy 
others: all of which are, from this ſuppoſition, diſtinguiſhed by the erection of as many 
altars for religious worſhip. 

Every Chriſtian nation had anciently a little ſociety of monks reſident i in th galleries 
about this: church and the ſmall adjoining buildings, with an altar and ſanctuary pecu- 
liar to- themſelves, from which other nations were excluded: but they have now moſtly 

abandoned theſe apartments, on account of the heavy rents exacted by the Turks; fo 
that they are at preſent inhabited only by the Latins, Greeks, Armenians, and Coptics, 

The particular property of the Holy Sepulchre has been warmly conteſted by the ſeve- 
= ſes, particularly the Greeks and Latins; who, in their diſputes for the' privilege of 
ſaying maſs in this ſacred place, have frequently maintained their claim with fo much 
zeal, and ſo little diſcretion, that they have actually proceeded to blows, and ſometimes 

+ wounded each other, even at the very door of that ſpot where the hallowed remains of the 
Prince of Peace are by both parties agreed to have been depoſited | At length, however, 
by the interpoſition of the French king, the Latins were put in poſſeſſion, with the ſole 
_ privilege of ſaying maſs in this place; all other nations being at the ne time permitted 
to enter for the performance of their private devotions. | 

There are ten or twelve Latins, with a preſident over them, always reſident in this 
church, who are employed in trimming the lamps; and they every day make a ſo- 

8 lemn proceſſion, carrying tapers and crucifixes to the ſeveral ſanctuaries, and ſinging at 
| "eacha ſhort hymn on the ſubject of the particular place: but in the holy week preceding 
Eaſter, when great numbers of pilgrims uſually reſort to Jeruſalem, this ceremony is per- 
formed with increaſed ſolemnity. And on Good Friday in every year, they repreſent 
with great preciſion the ſeveral circumſtances of the ſufferings and death of Chriſt; the 
manner of performing which is ſo truly curious, that it is n proper to give a very 

minute deſcription of the whole ceremony. 

» As ſoon as it begins to grow dark, on the evening of this day, all the friars and pil- 
grims aſſemble together in the chapel of the Apparition, which is a ſmall oratory on the 
north ſide of the Holy Sepulchre, for the purpoſe of joining in proceſſion round the church: 
previous, however, to the commencement of this ceremony, one of the friars preaches in 
Italian a ſermon on the darkneſs at the crucifixion; which he has no ſooner began, than 
the lights are extinguiſhed, in order to impreſs the congregation more ſenſibly with the 
effeR of the circumſtance he deſcribes, anduthey all continue in the dark till the preacher 


has finiſhed his diſcourſe ; when, every perſon prefent having a large lighted taper put 
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croſs of great magnitude, on which the image of Chriſt, as large as life, well painted and 
crowned with thorns, is faſtened with nails or ſpikes, and carried at the head of the proceſ-- 


ſion) they move forward to the pillar of Flagellation, a piece of which is pretended to be 


{ill contained in a ſmall cell contiguous to the chapel of the Apparition, where they ſing 


a hymn, and another friar preaches in Spaniſh on the Scourging of Chriſt; they. then viſit 


the priſon wherein they ſay he was ſecured while the ſoldiers prepared for his crucifixion, 
where they alſo ſing a hymn, and a third friar preaches in French; from hence they ad- 
yance to the altar of the Diviſion of Chriſt's Garments, where they ly ſing a hymn; and 
then proceed to the chapel of Deriſion, where they ſing another hymn, and 2 friar again 


preaches 1 in French. From this place, leaving their ſhoes at the bottom of the ſtairs, they 


go up to Mount Calvary, on which are two altars: on the firſt of theſe, where Chriſt is 
ſaid to have been nailed to the croſs, they lay down the great crucifix, and repreſent the 


manner in which it was performed by the Jews on the body of our Bleſſed Saviour, and 
after ſinging a hymn, one of the friars preaches an Italian ſermon upon the Crucifixion + 


and, on the other, is a hole in the rock, where it being pretended the foot of the croſs 
ſtood, they ſet up and leave their crucifix, with the bloody effigy upon it, ſinging a hymn, 


and hearing a Paſſion ſermon in Italian from the W who is for that purpoſe 


ſeated in a chair before the crucified image. 

At the diſtance of about four feet from the hole in which they fix the foot of the — there 
is a chaſm or cleft in the rock, ſaid to be made by the earthquake which rent the rocks at the 
death of Chriſt. This has greatly the appearance of a natural breach; being about a ſpan 


wide at the upper part, and the ſides of it, which run in ſuch intricate windings as ſeem 


infinitely above the power of art to imitate, exactly correſpond with each other: the frac- 


ture is about two ſpans deep, after which it appears cloſed; but, in another chapel by the 


fide of Mount Calvary, it is again ſeen open, where it runs down to an unknown depth. 
When the father-guardian has finiſhed his diſcourſe, two friars, repreſenting Joſeph of 


Arimathea and Nicodemus, with great gravity and ſolemnity approach the croſs, and 


drawing out the nails, take down the artificial body, (which is conſtructed in ſuch a man- 


ner as to render the joints as flexible as in nature) and the ſtranger is aſtoniſhed to ſee . 
them bend down the arms, which were before extended, and place them on the bod Ys re- 


ceiving the whole in a large winding-ſheet, and carrying it down, attended by the whole 
proceſſion as before, to the ſtone of Union, which they ſay is-the place on which Chriſt 
was anointed and prepared for burial, where they ſcatter over the fi 


mon preached in Arabic by one of the friars; and the whole of this buſineſs i is conclu 


1 away the pretended hg to the r Sepulchre, where it is ſhut up till Eaſter 
onday. 


In this church there is alſo 3 ceremony obſerved, of too "IOW ER a nature to. be 
nitted. 


Eaſter- eve a miraculous flame deſcends into the Holy Sepulchre, kindling all the lamps 


«nd tapers it_contains. And a learned and ingenious traveller mentions, that as the Eaſter 
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into his hands, and the erucifixes and other emblems being placed in order, (particularly 4 


cjtious corpſe perfumes 
and ſweet ſpices, in the mean time ſinging a hymn, which is ſucceeded by a funeral ſer- | 


This is, a pious fraud, contrived by the Greek prieſts, who pretend that on 
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of the Greeks happened to be a week after that of the Latins, when he was at Jerufa- 
lem, he had an opportunity of feeing this ftrange ceremony, which he deſcribes to have 
been conducted as follows. 

On the day before their Eaſter Sunday, he went to this church, which he found crouded 
with a confuſed and clamorous multitude; and, after much difficulty in preſſing through 
them, he at length got into the gallery adjoining to the Latin convent, from whence he 
had a full view of the whole buſineſs. At firſt the mob ran round the Holy Sepulchre, 
crying out, with great vociferation, © Huia, huia !” that is, “ This is he, this is he} 
Being at length hoarſe and giddy, and indeed almoſt frantic, with hallooing and running 
round, they committed a thouſand extravagancies; dragging each other along the floor, 
tumbling and trying poſtures round the ſepulchre, and carrying one another about in the 
moſt indecent manner, with their heels upwards. This confuſion, riot, and diforder, an 
adequate idea of which it is ſcarce poſſible to convey, laſted from about twelve till four 
in the afternoon ; when the Greeks, who were followed by the Armenians, began the 
proceſſion round the Holy Sepulchre, encompaſſing it three times, dreſſed in their embroi- 
dered habits, and carrying crucifixes, ſtandards, and ſtreamers. Towards the end of the 
proceſſion, a pigeon came fluttering into the cupola over the ſepulchre, at which the 
people redoubled their ſhouts and clamour : and ſome of the Latins (who take great pains 

to expoſe this ceremony, which they juſtly conſider as a ſhameful impoſition, and con- 
ſequently diſgraceful to the Chriſtian religion) obſerved, that this bird was introduced by 
the Greeks, to deceive the people into a belief that it was a viſible deſcent of the Holy 
Ghoſt. When the proceſſion was finiſhed, the ſuffragan of the Greek patriarch, and the 
principal Armenian biſhop, approached the door of the ſepulchre; and, after cutting the 
ftring, and breaking the ſeal with which it was faftened, entered the ſacred place, and 
ſhut themſelves in, all the lights within having been previouſly extinguiſhed in the pre- 
ſence of the Turks. - As the accompliſhment of the miracle drew nearer, the exclamations 
increaſed; and the people, who were all impatient to light their tapers at this myſterious 
flame the moment it ſhould be brought out of the ſepulchre, prefſed towards the door 
with fo much violence, that the janiſaries placed there for that et could hardly keep 
them off with the ſevereſt blows. 
Scaree had the two biſhops been a minute in the ſepulchre, when the fire becoming vi- 
ſible through ſome chinks of the door, the mob raged with increaſed violence, and exhibited 
the ſtrongeſt tokens of the moſt extravagant frenzy. The two biſhops ſoon after coming 
out, with blazing torches in their hands, which they held up at the doors, the people all 
ruſhed forward to light their tapers with this ſuppoſed heavenly flame, though the janiſa- 
rigs, in their endeavours to keep back the deluded multitude, laid about them without 
mercy : and thoſe who got near enough to obtain any of the fire, immediately applied it 
to their faces and boſoms, pretending it was incapable of burning them; though they all 
very prudently took care not to try the experiment, by holding it either quits ee to their 
fleſh, or near it for any length of time. | 

Theſe ſuperſtitious people preſerve with great care the melted wax which wo from the 
burning tapers Kindled at this flame, and ſpreading it on pieces of linen, lay them * for 
WInding- 
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winding-ſheets for themſelves and friends; being weak enough to imagine (which is per- 
haps a chief incitement to that zeal which they manifeſt for obtaining it) that the cloth 
thus plaiſtered over is a ſufficient preſervative of the body it incloſes from the dreaded ef- 
fects of even the flames of hell. | 

With reſpe& to the manner iu which this flame-producing juggle is effected, it is eaſy 
to conceive, that though there may not be any fire concealed in the ſepulchre, the afliſt- 
ance of a common flint and ſteel will be quite ſufficient for the accompliſhment of all that 
is miraculous in this palpable impoſition on ſuperſtitious ignorance, Nor, indeed, are 
the more intelligent Turks by any means at a loſs how to unravel the myftery ; or do they 
want inclination to puniſh the propagators of this holy cheat : but they are well aware, 
that without the profit which attends the manufacturing of this divine flame, the good 
patriarch would be unable to diſcharge the very conſiderable ſums which are exacted by 
the Grand Signior, and therefore permit him to continue the fraud with impunity. And, 
perhaps, as this deception has been ſo long continued, were it ſuddenly to be laid aſide, 
and the whole buſineſs publicly acknowledged as an impoſition ; though it might ſerve to 
conduct thefe deluded people out of the maze of Superſtition, it would too probably be 
the means of precipitating them into that ſtill more unfortunate ET aa the overwhelm-. 
ing gulph of Infidelity. 

On a pleaſant ſpot of ground, being that part of Mount Sion at preſent within the 
walls, the whole of which is covered by the ſtructure and gardens, the Armenians have 

a ſpacious convent, the church of which is ſaid to be built over the place where St. 
1 the brother of John was beheaded. In this edifice there are two altars, both richly 
ornamented; and in the middle of the church is a pulpit of remarkable beauty, covered 
with tortoiſe-ſhell and mother of pearl, with a cupola over it compoſed of the ſame mate--- 
rials, the whole blended and inlaid with ſuch exquiſite art as to produce an effect truly 
aſtoniſhing. 

There is alſo a chapel in this convent, where the houſe of Annas is ſaid to have ſtood ; 
on the inſide wall of which they point out a hole, as the place where one of the officers of 
the high-prieſt ſmote Chriſt: and in the court before the chapel is an olive-tree, to which 1 
they pretend he was chained by order of Annas, to prevent his eſcape. 

The Armenians have another ſmall chapel in the convent, on the ſpot where the houſe | 
of Caiaphas formerly ſtood ; under the altar of which is a large ſtone, pretended to be the 
ſame as was rolled againſt the door of the Holy Sepulchre at the interment of Chriſt, and 
which they aſſert to have been ſecretly ſtolen from the church of the Sepulchre, though it 
IS in length two yards and a quarter, and in thickneſs and breadth one yard each: this 
ſtone, which is plaiſtered over, has five or ſix places left bare, for the purpoſe of receiving 
the Kiſſes of the pilgrims. They alfo. ſhew in this chapel a ſmall cell, where they ſay 
Chriſt was confined till the morning he was carried before Pilate. 

A little without Sion Gate ftands the church of the Cœnaculum, where they ſay Chriſt 
inſtituted his Laft Supper; but this being converted into a moſque, no Chriſtian is ſuffered 
to enter it. And near this place are the ruins of a houſe where the Virgin Mary is ſaid to 


have died: at ſome ne from which is the ſpot where, according to a tradition among 
| theſe 


| theſe people, her body was arreſted by a Jew while conveying to the grave, when the hand 
of the perſon who: ſeized the bier became inſtantly withered. | 
At the bottom of Mount Sion is Bathſheba's Pool, being the ſuppoſed place where King 
David ſaw her waſhing herſelf from the terrace of his palace. At a ſmall diſtance from 
thence is the Potter's Field, afterwards called the Field of Blood, but now Campo Sancto; 
which is a trifling piece of ground, only about thirty yards long and fifteen broad, one half 
of which. is occupied by a ſquare building twelve yards high, erected for a charnel-bouſe, 
into which bodies are let down from the top, five holes being left open for that purpoſe, 
where they may be all plainly ſeen under different degrees of putrefaction: and a little be- 
low the Campo Sancto is a large cave, conſiſting of ſeveral rooms, one within the other, 
where the * are ſaid to have concealed themſelves when they deſerted their betrayed 
Maſter. 
They ſhew, on Mount Oliver, ſeveral caves cut with intricate windings, called the 
Sepulchres of the Prophets; in particular, twelve arched vaults, where, as they pretend, 
the apoſtles compiled their Creed: and. at the top of the Mount they point out the place of 
Chriſt's Aſcenſion, where there was anciently a large church, (now a Turkiſh moſque) the 
cupola of which, being of an octagonal form, and about eight yards in diameter, til] re- 
mains, and is ſaid to cover the very ſpot on which our Bleſſed Redeemer ſet his laſt foot- 
ſteps on earth ; 'in confirmation of which, they ſhew, on à hard ſtone under the a, 
the print of one of his feet. 
On another ſide of the mountain is the place where Chrift i is laid to have Rood, when 
he viewed and wept over Jeruſalem; and near the bottom is a great ſtone, on which, after 
her Aſſumption, the Bleſſed Virgin dropped her girdle, for the conviction of St. Thomas, 
and on which a ſmall winding channel, ſaid to be the impreſſion of the falling girdle, is 
Kill perceiveable. A little lower, between the foot of Mount Olivet and the Brook Ce- 
dron, is Gethſemane, being an even piece of ground not quite ſixty feet ſquare, well 
planted with olive-trees, which the people are credulous enough to believe the ſame as 
grew there in the time of our Bleſſed Saviour, and accordingly ſell to the Spaniards the 
olives, ſtones, and oils they produce, at a moſt exorbitant price; though it is a known 
hiſtorical fact, ſupported by the beſt authority, that all the trees within a hundred furlongs 
of Jeruſalem, were cut down by Titus, the Roman general, on his ſing this City, a few 
years after the death of Chriſt. 
At the upper part of Gethſemane, is a range of flat naked rocks, thought to be the place 
where Peter, James, and John, fell aſleep, during our Redeemer's Agony; with a cave con- 
_ tiguous, in which. he is ſaid to have ſuſtained this bitter part of his Paſſion : and not far 
from hence is a narrow piece of ground, twelve yards long and ſomewhat more than one 
broad, ſaid to be the path on which the apoſtate Judas walked up to his Divine Maſter, 
when he baſely betrayed. him with a kiſs; which the Turks, who hold the ſcene of this 
unexampled treachery in equal abhorrence with the Chriſtians, have diſtinguiſhed by a 

wall on each fide, as a terra damnata, or accurſed place. 

From the terrace of an ordinary Turkiſh houſe, ſaid to be erected on the very ground 


which formerly contained Pilate's palace, a compleat view is obtained of the ſpot 70 
whic 
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which once ſteaod the Holy Temple of Jerufalem; nor could any place be found on the 
whole earth, better adapted for that auguſt building: in the middle of the area, the boun- 
dary of which no Chriſtian is permitted to enter, ſtands a Turkiſh moſque, of an octa- 
gonal form, ſaid to be erected in the exact ſituation where formerly ſtood the Holy of Ho- 
lies. In this pretended houſe of Pilate, they point out a room as the place where Chriſt 
was inſulted with the mock enſigns of royalty, and buffeted by the ſoldiers; and, in a 
room on- the oppoſite fide of the ſtreet, at preſent belonging to a weaver's ſhop, he | is ſaid 
to have been ſcourged. 

x 2 hey likewiſe. ſhew a variety of places in what they call the dolorous _ ſach as, as. 
place where Pilate, bringing out Chriſt to the people, ſaid, ©* Behold the man |” where 
our Bleſſed Saviour twice fainted under the croſs; where the Virgin Mary fwooned at this 
affecting circumſtance; where St. Veronica preſented him with a handkerchief to wipe 
his bleeding temples; and where the ſoldiers, finding it mobs for n to . 
compel led Simon to bear his croſs. | 

And, indeed, they ſhew an innumerable quantity of W places, in the eity and vi- 
cinity of Jeruſalem, diſtinguiſhed by ſome tranſaction relative to Chriſt or his Apoſtles: 
ſo that there is ſcarce a circumſtance reſpecting them, either recorded in the Holy Serip- 
tures, or to be found in th: traditions and even inventions of men, and at periods however 
remote, but they can immediately conduct you to the ſpot where it is ſaid to have hap- 
pened, with much greater facility, and apparent certainty, than could well een in 
the times when ſuch events are ſuppoſed to have occurred. 

Bethlehem, which is famous for being the birth- place of Chriſt, is ſituated on the ridge. 
of a hill to the ſouth of Jeruſalem, in 31 degrees 30 minutes of northern latitude. 

Though this is at preſent a very inconſiderable place, chiefly inhabited by a few — 
Greeks, it is much viſited by pilgrims. 

The church, which is in the form of a N was built by the Empreſs Helena, nd is 
pet entire: the roof, which is cedar, is ſupported by four rows of columns, ten in a row, 
each column being one entire block of white marble in many places beautifully ſpeckled ; 
the walls are alſo covered with large ſquares of white marble almoſt to the top, above 
which are Moſaic paintings finely executed; and over the midſt of the chancel is a hand- 
ſome cupola, covered with lead, and alarmed with Moſaic figures. Beneath the church, 
in a cave hewn out of the rock, is the chapel of the Nativity; where they ſhew the form in 
which Chrilt j is pretended to have * laid at his birth, which i is likewiſe cut out of the 


8 


tinually burning, on which isa mains of the Nativity of our Bleſſed Saviour. 
Here is alſo a chapel dedicated to St. Joſeph, the ſuppoſed father of Chriſt; and another 


to the Holy Innocents: and, ata ſmall diſtance from Bethlehem, is a monaſtery of Fran- | 
ciſcan friars. 


They ſhew, near Bethlehem, the place where the ſhepherds were e watching their flocks 
when they received the joyful tidings of Chriſt's birth ; and not far diſtant is the village 
where * are ſaid to have dwelt. 6 

Ff The 
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The Wilderneſs of St. John, which is in this neighbourhood, though exceeding rocky, 
is well cultivated, and produces great plenty of corn, vines, and olive- tees: 1 cave and 
fountain are ſtill: to be ſeen; where the Baptift exerciſed his auſterities. 
Between this wilderneſs and Feruſalem is the convent of St. John, which is a iow: 
fquare, and neat modern ſtructure: the church, which is particularly beautiful, conſiſts 
of three aiſles; and, at the upper end of that to the north, is a defcent of ſeven marble ſteps 
to a moſt ſplendid altar, ſaid to be erected on the very ſpot where John the Baptiſt was 
born. This church has a fine cupola in the middle, under which is a pavement of Moſaic 
work, faid to equal, if not exceed, the firſt works of that kind among the ancients. . 
Still nearer to Jeruſalem, in a delightful ſituation, ſtands a neat convent belonging to 
the Greeks, called the Convent of the Holy Croſs; a name which it derives from a moft 
abſurd pretenſion, that on this ſpot grew the very tree that compoſed the croſs on which 
Chriſt ſuffered, the earth by which it was nourifhed ſtill remaining to be ſeen in a hole 
under the high altar, where the ſtump of this tree is ſaid to have ſtood, which many of the 
pilgrims are ſo blindly ſuperſtitious as to fall down and worſhip. At this place the feet 
of all pilgrims are waſhed by the father-guardian, (the whole ſociety, in the mean time, 
ſtanding round and ſinging hymns) after which they are devoutly kiſſed by every friar. 
"Nazareth, which is ſituated in a kind of round concave valley on the top of a high bill, 
in 32 degrees 30 minutes north latitude,” is now only a ſmall village. The church, which 
is built in form of a croſs, is partly formed by a cave, where the Virgin Mary is ſaid to 
have received the angel's Salutation : it is fourteen paces long, and ar b broad, running di- 
reQly into the cave, without any other arch but that of the natural rock; z ' and the croſs 
part, which ſtands parallel with the month of- the eaye, is in length | nine paces, and in 
breadth four. At the joinings of theſe parts are two granite pillars, one whete the Angel 
and the other where the Virgin is ſuppoſed to have ſtood, at the time of the Annunclation; 
and the pillar of the Virgin being broke, and about eighteen inches in length taken away 
from above the pedeſtal, while the upper part of the column, reaching the roof, ſtands 
ſufpended from the top, the friars very gravely maintain it is ſupported by miracle. They. 
new in this village the houſe of St. Joſeph, where Chriſt liyed near thirty years in ſubjec- 
tion to his imagined father: and not far diſtant the ſpot is pointed out where formerly ſtood 
the ſynagogue in which he preached the diſcourſe that ſo greatly exaſperated his country- 
men. The ruins of a handſome church erected by St. Helena, are alſo to be ſeen at this place. 
Mount Tabor, is a high, round, and beautiful mountain near Jeruſalem, thought to 
be that on which Chriſt was Fransfigured. On the top, which it is near an hour's labour to. 
aſcend;. fand which is every where ſurrounded with trees, except towards the ſouth, and 
was formerly defended by walls, trenches, and other fortifications, many remains of, which 
are ſtil} viſible) i is a fruitful and delightful plain, of an oval form, two furlongs in length. 
and one in breadth; near which are three caves, formed to repreſent the tabernacles pro- 
poſed to have been erected by Peter, when he ſaid to Chriſt, 4 Lord, it it god for us to be 
ere; let us mate three tabernaclts.” The top of this mountain furniſhes 2 great number 
of the moſt inchanting proſpects: the north-weſt affords a diſtant view of the Mediterra- 
nean, and all around lie the delightful plains of Galilee and Eſdraelon; to the eaſtward is 
Mount Hermon, at the foot of which is the little — of Nain, where Chriſt reſtored to 
life 
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ne the widow's ſon; full eaſt lies the Sea, or rather Lake of Tiberias, adjoining to which 
is a ſeep mountain, ſaid to be that down which the ſwine ruſhed and periſhed in the water, 
when Chrift healed the demoniacks; towards the north ſtands what is called the Mount of 
the Beatitudes, being a fmall riſing from which Chriſt delivered his famous ſermon, and 
near which is the city of Saphet, ſituated on a high mountain, which being conſequently 
in view while Chrift was preaching, may well be ſuppoſed to have been alluded to by him, 
when he ſays, A city ſet on 4 hill cannot be hid; and, laftly, to the ſouthward is a view of 
the mountains of Gilboa, where the unhappy Saul loſt his life. | 

Theſe are all the places at preſent worthy of notice, in this remarkable eountry ; in the 
account of which, as well as in the defcriptions of the various religious cuſtoms and ce- 
remonies of the inhabitants and their innumerable traditions, a more than ordinary mi- 
nuteneſs has been obſerved: from the idea, that every thing poſſible to admit in an under- 
taking of this very general nature, reſpecting a country to which the whole Chriſtian world: 
is ſo highly indebted, muſt prove acceptable to the reader; who, while he mourns the- 
ruined ſtate of this onee-flouriſhing country, and ſtill more ſenſibly laments the barbarous 
ignorance and groſs ſuperſtition of it's preſent miferable inhabitants, will not fail to make 
ſuitable reflections on the feveral cauſes which have conſpired to produce this peculiar de- 
gree of wretchedneſs, and conſequently feel himfelf diſpoſed to do all in his own power 
for the prevention of fimilar calamities in that happier country where the beneficence of 
Providence has placed him. N 

Natolia, or Anatolia, which was formerly called Aſia Minor, and whieh receives it's. 
name of Anatolia, or Natolia, from it's eaſtern ſituation with reſpect to Europe, on which: 
account it is alſo called the Levant, is the moſt weſterly part of Turky in Aſia, 

Natolia comprehends a very large peninſula, extending from. the river Euphrates, as far 
28 the Archipelago; which, with the Sea of Marmora, the Straits of Galipoli, and thoſe ; 
of Conſtantinople, ſeparate it from Europe on the welt : and it is bounded on the north by 
the Euxine or Black Sea; and by the Mediterranean and Syria, on the ſouth. x 

It extends from 37 to 41 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, and from 27 to 40 degrees 
eaſt longitude : the utmoſt length from eaſt to weſt being computed at about ſix hundred 
miles, and it's breadth. from north to ſouth at about three hundred and twenty. 

The air of this country is healthy, and the ſoil rich and fertile; but, from the tyranny 
of the Turkiſh government, it is at preſent almoſt reduced to a deſart. The few plains 
improved by agriculture produce ſeveral forts of excellent corn, and a variety of fine fruits; 
ſuch as grapes, olives, citrons, oranges, lemons, dates, figs, and many others, . exquiſitely - 
"___ beſides great plenty. of coffee, rhubarb, . gall, bal ſam, opium, and other valuable 

The principal rivers are, the Porteni, the Zagari or Sangarious, the Aitoeſu, the Ali, 
Hali-or Qtmigiut, and the Iris or Caſalmach, which diſcharge themſelves into the Euxine 
dea z the Jeehel-irma or Green River, that falls into the Kara ar Black River which diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Euphrates ; the Satalia, the Cydnus or Caraſu, and the Xanthus or 
dirdis, which run into the Mediterranean; and the Madre anciently Mæander, the Gra- 
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that receives the I; and the AR Caſtri or Girmatt, which fall into 6523 d. f 
pelago. Lk „ bas body bi (O46 hpOcrt 
The Black or Rani Sea, which 8 as Pay pony of Natolia, ivin the 18 o 
9 bended bow, extending from the 42d to the 46th degree of north latitude, and from the 
- 29th. to the 44th degree of eaſt longitude: it lies between Europe and Aſia, ani is bounded | 
on the north by Tartary; on the eaſt, by Mingrelia, Circaſſia, and Georgia s on the ſouth, 
by Natolia; and, on the weſt, by Romania, Bulgaria, and Baſſarabia. It is wholly ſur- 
rounded by the Turkiſh dominions, to which country the navigation of it is confined: 
and though the Ruſſians have ſeveral times attempted to trade on this 2255 ep have dy 
late treaties been obliged to give up all their fortreſſes on it's coaſts. | 
The country of Natolia is Kann, divided into o four n ; Caramania, Aladulia, A. | 
ſia, and Natolia Proper. ej eds molt: : rüde ni en; | 
The province of a which lies Wolde * the province of yet -contains 1; 
the ancient Lycia, Pamphylia, Piſidia, Lycaonia, and Cilicia. {';n On 
Lycia, now called Mentiſeli, is bounded on the north and eaſti by Phrygia Major and 
Pamphylia ; on the ſouth, by the Mediterranean; and, on the weſt, by Caria. It is fur- 
rounded on three ſides by mountains branching out of Mount Taurus, and on the fourth by 
the ſea: and the Xanthus divides it into two parts, ſeveral ſmallet ſtreains running acroſs, 
which once rendered it rich and fertile, but at preſent this cuuntry is entirely neglected. 
About ſix miles from the ſea is a remarkable mountain, called Chimera, celebrated by' 
Virgil for it's volcano ; near which the Lycians formerly built a city called Hepheſtæ, 
which they dedicated to Valean: and, it is ſaid, from the circumſtance of this mountain's 
containing lions at the top, goats about the middle, and ſnakes at the bottom, the poets 
fabled the monſter Chimæra, which they deſcribe as e of an IG bodys and hind 
parts, of thoſe animals. : 
This country anciently contained ſeveral eminent cities ; Gere a are, however, but few 
remains of it's former importance. 
pPamphylia is bounded on the north by Piſidia, on hy eaſt by Cilia, « on the fouth by 
the Mediterranean, and on the weſt by Lycia. ? 
I ybe chief town of Pamphylia is Attalia, now called Beten 1 : Which i is defended by a 
caſtle conſidered in that part of the world as a fortreſs of great ſtrength; and there i is allo 2 
pretty good harbour, the entrance of which is however rather difficult. 
The city of Perga, formerly celebrated for the ng of Nn, is  fituated in this pro 
vince; but it is at preſent a very inconfiderable place, | . | 
The country of Pamphylia is in general very mountainous, and 8 with large flocks E 
< an. from whoſe hair the natives make excellent camblets ; but towards the fra! it is 
Pindn, another divides of . lies to the north of Plnrntr tha, 4 coniſts of a 
fruitful plain entirely ſurrounded OT which furniſh ann 1 deal : 
and fome few minerals. = gp: 
Antioch, called Antiochia Pindiæ, to diſtinguiſh 1 the city: of. the fame name in 
ow PN wm BS, 3 when it 
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was alſo ealled Cæſarea; which i is now —_ to A very mean AY and contain N 
remarkable. * 

Lycaonia, or Ifauria, which is ſituated to the euer of Piſidia, i is a fine open country, 
The chief town of this province is Iconium, now called Coꝑgni; which is alſo the capital 

of all Caramanra: it is fituated about a hundred miles north of the ſea- coaſt, near a wy 
freſh-water lake, and is the reſidence of the beglerbeg of Caramania- 

The other towns are Derbe and Lyſtra, where St. Paul and Barnabas fled from the per- 
ſecutions of the Jews; and at which laſt place, in particular, on the apoſtle's healing a 
cripple, the people imagined they were gods, and attempted to offer ſacrifices. 

The city of Iſauria, which once gave name to the province, is now entirely deſtroyed. 

Cilicia, extends near two hundred and fifty miles along the coaſt of the Mediterranean, 
having Syria on the eaſt, and er, rf on the welt; —_ it is frog about mw miles 
in breadth, from north to ſouth. | 

The north and eaſt parts of this country are rocky and mountainous, and the vaſſes 
between the mountains exceeding narrow; but the plain country iPamazingly fruitful, 

The principal towns of Cilicia, are, Iſſus, now called Lajazzo or Aiazzo, ſituated on 
a bay to which it gives it's name, and remarkable for the victory obtained by Alexander 
over Darius among the mountains in it's neighbourhood ; Tarſus, the capital of the pro- 
vince, at preſent called Therafſa; F e or Pompeopolis; 0 TROUT ; Seleucia; Tra- 
chea; and Silenus. | 

The province of Aladulia, which ſtretches eaſtward to the Kophivtes; and contains all 
the ancient Cappadocia, is a country of very great extent, and formerly abounded in corn, 
wine, and fruits; and though it is at preſent by no means deſtitute of theſe article, yet 
| as the Turks only cultivate ſufficient land' for their own uſe, and' make no exports from 
| hence, it is not to be expected that the country ſhould appear ſo delightful, or enjoy ſuch 
prodigious plenty, as formerly rendered it celebrated. 

A large ridge of hills runs acroſs this country, containing ſeveral mines of ſilver, 
copper, and allum: and it is famous for a Sood breed of ere and N of oxen 
buffaloes, ſheep, deer, and wild-fow!. | y 

The principal towns of Cappadocia, are, Czſerea, now Caiſar; and Maroſch, anciently 
called Melita: the firſt, which under the Roman government was the capital of this 
country, is ſituated on a rock near the river Melus, and is at preſent a handſome City, 
of the Ex a great number of inhabitants; and Maroſch, which is ſeated by the banks 
E is 2 2, conſiderable town, and the reſidence of the beglerbeg of Cap- 

The province of Amaba includes the ancient Pontus Cappadocius, Pontus Polemo- 
 nlac, and Pontus Galatius. 

e Cappadocius is bounded on the eaſt by Georgia; on the north by the Euxine 
or Black Sea; on the ſouth by Armenia Minor; and on the weſt by Pontus Polemoniac, 
ed, which is by much the moſt conſiderable town in this diviſion, and indeed 
11 one worth notice, is ſituated on the Black Sea, in 40 degrees 5 minutes north 

itude, at the foot of a ſmall ſteep hill by the ſea-ſide. The walls, which are very 

G 8 lofty, 


lofty, are ſuppoſed to ſtand on their ancient foundations, the town being {till an oblong 


_ - fquare: they have remarkable high battlements, and are clearly compoſed of the ruins 


of ancient buildings, as is ſufficiently evident from inſcriptions on marble to be ſeen in 
ſeveral parts of them. Though the town is large, it is not very populous, having far 
more groves and gardens than houſes, and theſe conſiſting of only one ſtory. The caſtle is 
large, and ſituated on a. flat rock, the ditches being cut in the ſolid ſtone. And the 
port, which is at the eaſt end of the town, was formerly ſo commodious, that this cir- 
eumſtance alone was the ſource of much trade; but it is now almoſt deſtroyed, and 
cannot be at all entered by veſſels of any bulk. The ſuburbs, which are much larger 
than the city, are chiefly inhabited by Greeks and Armenians, who are allowed the free 
exerciſe of their religion. The hills and vallies in the neighbourhood of Trebiſond not 
being ſo fertile as thoſe in other parts of Natolia, proviſions of every ſort are of courſe 
much dearer : indeed, there are but few months of the year in which they have any fleſh in 
their markets, and TY is ſtill leſs frequently ſeen; and [though the country ae excel- 
lent oil, the wine is very indifferent. 

This ancient city has by turns been poſſeſſe by the G and the Roman emperors. 
In the year 1209, the Emperor Alexis Commines, ſurnamed the Great, uſurped the ſove- 
reignty, afluming the title of Duke; and-his ſucceſſor, John Commines, i is ſaid to be the 
firſt who permitted the Greeks to ſtile him Emperor of Trebiſond ; a title which was 
continued to it's princes till 1460, when Mahomet II. carried David Commines priſoner 
to Conſtantinople, where he was ſome time after put to death, and the pee nas ever kince 
continued under the dominion of the Turks. 

Pontus Polemoniac lies to the weſtward of Pontus 8 Tr 8 PA wiki town is 
Neeceſoren, called by, the Turks, Tocat; which i is the capital of the province,.and the re- 
ſidence of the beglerbeg. This city is built at the foot of a very high mountain, and en- 
compaſſes a round rock which riſes in the middle of the town and has a caſtle at the top. 
The ſtreets are narrow, but the houſes are tolerably well built, and one of the moſques ex- 
ceeding magnificent. The city is inhabited by Mahometans, . Greeks, Armenians, and 
Jews; ; but the country, for fourteen or fifteen leagues, round, is almoſt wholly inhabited by 
Armenian Chriſtians, who work in ſeveral mechanic branches of trade, particularly all 
kinds of copper veſſels and utenſils, which are ſent to Conſtantinople, and exported, into 
Egypt: they have alſo a great manuf. 1Qory of Turky leather. The wine of this place is 
excellent, and they have great plenty of the choiceſt fruits. The caravans from Conſtanti- 
nople, Smyrna, Perſia, Diarbec, and Bagdat, lodge in this city; which, as it is one of the 
greateſt thoroughfares of the is better provided with the neceſſary accommoda- 
tions for merchants and travellers, than moſt other places. Near this city is a beautiful 
ſtone bridge, built over a river that waters a large and very fertile plain, remarkable for 
producing great quantities of ſaffron; which being ſent to the Indies, Were it is uſed Dy 
the natives in their food, turns out a very profitable article. 

Natolia Proper, which extends from the Archipelago to where it is boonded'by Rua 
and Aladulia, and from the coaſt of the Black Sea on the north to the province of Cara- 


mania on. the ſouth, is by much the le gt diviſion 2 Natolia,: — = 
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In this country are contained the following fine provinces: Pontus, Paphlagonia, Gala- 
tia, Phrygia Major, Lydia, Doris, Caria, ToniaggEolis, Myſia, Phrygia, and Bithynia. 

Pontus and Paphlagonia are uſually deſcribed together, as bounded on the north by the- 
Euxine Sea, on the eaſt by Cappadocia, on the ſouth OE Galatia, and on the weſt by Bi- 
thynia. 

The name of done was anciently given to the whole coaſt of the Euxine Sea, which 
was thence called Mare Ponticum; only part of which is now included under that title. 
The chief towns are, Arkaſtris, now Semaſtro, a ſea-port at the mouth of the river 
Parthenius; Heraclea Ponti, now Penderachi, a ſea-port in the north-weſt part of the 

country; and Claudiopolis, now Caſtromena, an inland town, 

The principal city in Paphlagomia is Sinope, which is ſituated on the iſthmus of a penin- 
ſula about ſix miles in circumference. Mithridates, king of Pontus, made this city the 
capital of his dominions ; and it was added to the Roman conqueſts by Lucullus. The 
whole peninſula conſiſts of pleaſant fields and gardens; and the city has a double wall, 
with triangular and pentagonal towers: but the caſtle is at preſent in a very ruinous ſtate, 
and defended by an inconſiderable garriſon. The inhabitants are all Turks, no Jew or 
Greek being permitted to live nearer than the ſuburbs. The ancient grandeur of this place 
may in ſome meaſure be conceived, from the numerous fragments of marble columas. 
blended with the other ſtones which compoſe moſt of the modern buildings; as well as 
from the prodigious quantities of pedeſtals, baſes, - and. capitals, which the Turks have 
conveyed into their burial-place, for the erection and embelliſhment. of their tombs, The 
country in the neighbourhood of Sinope is remarkable for producing good corn, wine, and: 
oil, with all of which it is reaſonably and plentifully ſupplied. 

The province of Galatia is bounded on the eaſt by Cappadocia,..an the ound, by Pam- 
phylia, on the weſt by Phrygia, and on the north by Paphlagonia. 

Ancyra, now called Angouri, is not only the principal city'of Galatia, but! is alſo « one 
of the beſt in all Natolia. The ſtreets abound with old marble columns, ſome of them 
compoſed of a kind of reddiſh porphyry veined with white, and there are alſo many frag- 
ments of white and red jaſper. Even the houſes of the eity, which are in general built 
with clay, are frequently ornamented with fine pieces of marble; and the city walls, not- 
withſtanding they are very low, are in many parts compoſed enn of the ſhafts of co- 
lumns, baſes, capitals, and entablatures, particularly the gates and towers, The caſtle, 
alſo, has a triple wall, compoſed of large pieces of white marble and ſtones reſembling por-- 
phyry, on Which are ſeveral inſeriptions, none of them at preſent legible. This city 
is computed to contain forty thouſand Mahometans, five thouſand Armenians, and a. thou-. 
_ Greeks : the Armenians having ſeven churches, and! the Greeks only twũWꝶ.1 

adjacent country is ſaid to produce the fineſt breed of guats in. the world: — 
perfectly white; and their bair, which is naturally curled, is eight or nine inches long,, 
and as ſoft and fine as ſilk. The inhabitants make fine ſtuffs with; this hair, in which. 
they carry on u great trade, it being the chief manufacture. of the country. It is, remark=. 
able that theſe goats are only to be found within four or five days —_ 1 Angouri,, 
the breed' degenerating when. they are carried farther. 
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The province of Phrygia Major, now called Germian, which was formerly a fruitful 
and pleaſant country, but is now in a 
by Bithynia, on the eaſt by Galatia, on the ſouth by Pamphylia, and on the weſt by 
Myfia. 

The rivers Mzander, Sangarius, Hemus, and Marcius, all have their ſources in this 
diſtrict; the principal towns are, Cotæum, Gordium, Coloſs, Apamia, and Hieropolis. 


Coin now Chintaia, which is the ſeat of the beglerbeg, is a very conſiderable town; 


and, before the taking of Conſtantinople, was the reſidence of the 'Furkiſh emperor. 
Gordium is the place where Gordius, king of Phrygia, is ſaid to have tied the famous 


Knot in the temple of Apollo, (thence called the Gordian-knot) reſpecting which it was 


foretold, that the perſon who untied it ſhould be emperor of the world, and which Alex- 
ander, finding great difficulty i in accompliſhing, cut to pieces with his ſword. _ 

Coloſs, now Chonoſs, is ſituated on the ſouth ſide of the Mæander, being the city to 
which the Apoſtle Paul addreſſed his famous Epiſtle to the Coloſſians. 

Apamia, or Afamia, which is ſituated near the conflux of the Mzander with the Mar- 
cius, was formerly a place of great trade, but is at preſent of little repute. 

Hieropolis, which is by the Turks called * is now only famous for it's noble 
ruins, and a fine hot ſpring. 

The province of Lydia, or Mzonia, which is bounded. « on the eaſt by Phrygia Major, 
on the ſouth by Caria, and on the weſt by ZEolis and Myfia, is an exceeding fruitful coun- 


try, watered by ſeveral conſiderable rivers; particularly, the Pactolus, Caicus, Hemus, 


and Caiſtratus; and was formerly governed by the wealthy Creeſus, who was king of 
Tyan. 


The chief towns of Lydia, are, Sardis, Laodicea, Philadelphia, Thyatira, od Magneſia. 


Sardis, which was once the capital, is now only a poor village: it is ſituated on the river 
Pactolus, about ſeventy miles to the eaſtward of Smyrna, and was one of the Seven 
Churches of Aſia. The city was deſtroyed by an earthquake, but it's ancient grandeur 
may be yet traced among the noble ruins it contains. 

Laodicea, or Eſkihiſar, now uninhabited, was ſituated on the eaſtern boundaries of Ly- 
dia, and was one of the Seven Aſiatic Churches. It appears, from it's ruins, to have 
been a large city; three theatres of white marble almoſt entire, and a noble circus, being 
fill to be ſeen. 

Philadelphia, or Alachſheyer, which is ſituated in a ag fruitful plain, was another of 
the Seven Churches; and, though it is conſiderably fallen from it's former grandeur, at 
preſent contains, acoording to the account of ſome late travellers, near two thouſand 
Chriſtian inhabitants, who have four tolerable churches. 

Thyatiſa, now Akhiſar, which ſtands about thirty miles to the north-weſt of Philadel- 
phia, near the ſouth bank of the river Hemus, was another of the Seven Churches; and the 
ruins of ſeveral ancient marble ſtructures are ſtill to be ſeen, though the modern houſes are 
only built with clay. It is at preſent a place of ſome trade, the chief articles o which are 


_ corn and cotton. > 
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Magnefia, now Guſethifar, which is ſituated on the Mzaider, was anciently a Sonk 


derable city, as is evident from it's ruingggit is 1 a pretty large walled town, and trades 
to Smyrna in cotton and yarn. | ah 


The provinces of Doris and Caria, which are uſually united under the name of Adi- 
nelli, are Bounded on the north by the Mzander, and on the ſouth and weſt by the ſeas * 
The chief towns are, Myndus, Halicarnaſſus, and Miletus. 


Myndus, is a ſea- port town, ſituated on a ſmall bay called Iaſicus Sinus, and is the 
ſeat of a Turkifh baſha. 

Halicarnaſſus, once the capital of Caria, but now a heap of ruins, was 3 for the 
tomb built by Qyeen Artemiſa, in honour of her huſband Mauſolus; which was lo mag- 
nificent a ſtructure, that it was eſteemed one of the wonders of the world, and has given 
name to all future ſuperb tombs, which are hence called Mauſoleums. 

Miletus, now Palatſhia, anciently a large city, containing a magnificent temple de- 
dicated to Apollo, i is now only a ſmall mean village conſiſting of ſhepherds cottages. 

The provinces of Æolis and Tonia, which are likewiſe uſually joined together, form a 
long tract of country, extending from north to . ſouth, and bounded on the weſt by the 
Archipelago or Ægean Sea. 


The ancient capital of Folis was — ; which, with Phocea, and ſome other old 
towns, lies oppoſite the iſle of Leſbos. 


Tonia lies to the ſouthward of Æolis, and had ſeveral towns famous i in hiſtory; fock'a 28, 
Clazomene, Colophon, Epheſus, and Smyrna. 

Clazomene, now called Urla, is a maritime town, Gant at the JiBanes af about 
twenty-eight miles to the ſouth-weſt of Smyrna; it was a conſiderable City in the time of 
| the Romans, but is now only a mean village. 


' Colophon lies about thirty miles to the ſouth of Smyrna, and warmly claims the 3 * 
conteſted honour of being the birth-place of Homer. 

The famous city of Epheſus, which ſtood in a pleaſant country fifty miles to the ſouth 
of Smyrna, is now only a miſerable village conſiſting of about thirty houſes ; though it is 
ſituated near a fine haven, and was, under the Roman government, the metropolis of Afia 
Minor. Epheſus was anciently celebrated for the temple of Diana, eſteemed one of the won= 
ders of the world : this aſtoniſhing edifice, which was ſupported by a hundred and twenty- _ _ 
ſeven marble columns ſeventy feet high, was four hundred and twenty-five 1 feet in length, 
and two hundred and twenty in breadth, and was wantonly deſtroyed by Eroſtratus, from 
no other known motive than that of perpetuating a deteſted name, on the very night in 
which Alexander the Great was born. There are ſtill to be ſeen, in this fallen place, the 
remains of a Roman circus, a theatre, an aqueduct, and prodigious quantities of magni- 

ficent ruins. The firſt biſhop of Epheſus was St. Timothy, and the inhabitants have 
deen honoured with an Epiſtle by the Apoſtle Paul. 

The part at preſent inhabited, which-is bounded on the eaſt by a large 2 Ref "Al 
s far as the ſea, and on it's ſides by lofty hills, contains a fine old church dedicated to St. 
John the Evangeliſt, anciently with four gates, two of which are now walled. up: the 
oor. of this edifice is ſupported on the inſide by four columns of porphyry, the ſhafts of 
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which are twelve feet and a half in circumference, and thirty-ſix high; and it has two 
domes covered with lead, The Turks, howeygr, having converted this noble building 
into a moſque, have added a minoret, and 290 it after their own manner; and, indeed, 
as thoſe ornaments which conſtituted it's chief beauty when a church, have been conveyed 
to Conſtantinople for the embelliſhment of the moſque erected by Sultan Soliman i in that 
city, it has not at preſent the moſt ſtriking appearance. 
Smyrna, or Iſmir, at preſent the largeſt and richeſt city in all Aſia Minor, is ſituated 
in 38 degrees 28 minutes of northern latitude, and at the diſtance of about one hundred 
and eighty- three miles weſt by ſouth of Conſtantinople. 
Though this city has been ſeveral times deſtroyed by earthquake, it has, from the pe- 
culiar excellence of it's port, which is one of tlie largeſt and beſt in the Levant, been con- 
ſtantly rebuilt. ; 

At preſent, the city, which is nearly of a triangular form, is about four miles in circum- 
ference; it runs about half a mile along the ſhore, from whence it riſes gradually on a hill 
fronting the ſea, that ſide next the mountain being much longer than the others : and at the 
entrance of the port; in which there are ſeldom ſo few as a hundred ſhips of different fo- 
reign nations, ſtands a ſtrong caſtle, which commands all the veſſels ſailing in or out. 

The ftreets of this city are wide, and form almoſt one continued bazar or market-place, 
in which great part of the European and Aſiatic merchandize is expoſed to ſale, with pro- 
digious plenty of proviſions; the laſt, however, from the numerous inhabitants it contains, 
and the multitudes of foreigners continually reſorting wn are not ſo cheap as in many 
other parts of Turky. 

The houſes are in general low, and uſually built with clay-walls, as the beſt preſerva- 
tive againft the earthquakes to which they are ſo liable: but the caravanſeras, and ſome 
other public buildings, have an air of great magnificence ; and the houſes of the Engliſh, | 
French, and Dutch conſuls, are exceeding handſome ſtructures. "Theſe laſt houſes, as 
well as thoſe inhabited by moſt of the Chriftian merchants, are. erected cloſe to the ſea, 
forming along the harbour much the handſomeſt ſtreet in the whole city, diſtinguiſhed, 
from it's being ſolely inhabited by N Chriſtians, with the appellation of Frank- 
Street. N 

In the upper part of the city is an old ruinous caſtle, near a mile in circumference, ſaid 
to be built by the Empreſs Helena; not far diſtant from which is an ancient ſtructure, 
ſuppoſed to be the remains of a palace in which the Greek council was formerly held, 
when Smyrna was the metropolis of Aſia Minor: and there are alſo in this city the ruins 
of an amphitheatre, where St. Polycarp, the firſt biſhop, is ſaid to have fought with lions. 

Smyrna is computed to contain about fifteen thouſand Turks, ten thouſand Greeks,. 
Aden hundred Jews, two hundred Armenians, and two hundred F ranks or e 
Chriſtians. 

The Turks have nineteen moſques, the Gen two Rr the Jews eight hy- 
gogues, and the Armenians one church; and the Roman Catholics have three convents, 
one of the Jeſuits, another of the Phanciſcany: and a third of the Recollects; with a father 
_ gs and a. Latin biſhop who with, the title of Buoy: of Smyrna in partibus 
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Inffdelium, has a ſalary from Rome. The Engliſh and Dutch factories have their reſpec- 
tive chaplains ; and there is an archbiſhop. of the Greek church reſident in this city. 

The walks about the city are remarkabl&pleaſant, particularly on the weſt ſide of Frank. 
Street, where there are ſeveral little groves of orarſge and lemon trees, which being conti-- 
nually cloathed with leaves, bloſſoms, and fruit, at once furniſh. the moſt exquiſite regale: 
to a pleaſing variety of the ſenſes. 

And the little hills in the neighbourhood of Smyrna, which are covered with vines,. 
not only furniſh a moſt delightful proſpect, but plenty of delicious grapes, from which. 
the inhabitants make an exceeding good wine. 

Theſe hills are agreeably interſperſed with fertile plains, little foreſts of olive and 
other fruit trees, and a number of pleaſant villas, to which, during the fummer, the 
Franks commonly retire; and, as there are in the neighbouring country great plenty of 
game, particularly deer, wild hogs, and wild fowl, and a variety of excellent fiſh in the. 
adjacent ſeas, they frequently take the diverſions of hunting, ſhooting, and fiſhing. 

The European Chriſtians are likewiſe allowed all imaginable liberties in the city, 
where they uſually clothe themſelves after the manner of their reſpective countries. 

The many natural advantages, however, which this profitable and delightful place ſo- 
eminently poſſeſſes, are conſiderably diminiſhed by the unhealthineſs of the ſituation; and: 
_ eſpecially by the frequent earthquakes, from which they are ſeldom more than two years 
together exempt,. and which are ſometimes felt for forty ſucceſſive days. And in June. 
1688, there was one ſo exceeding dreadful, that it not only overthrew a great number of. 
houſes; but the rock on which the caſtle ſtood opened to ſo prodigious a degree, as to· 
. it up, and upwards of five thouſand. perſons periſhed on the occaſion. 

The chief articles of commerce at Smyrna, are raw ſilk, ſilk ſtuffs, grograms, cotton- 
yarn, carpets, and various forts of drugs. 

This city was one of the Seven Aſiatic Churches to whom. st. John. addreſſed himſelf. 
in his Apocalypſe. 

There are, near Smyrna, a great number of cameleons; . particularly about the old. 
walls of the eaſtle, where: they breed in holes and heaps: of ruins: and, as theſe are 
animals of a very peculiar nature, and have given riſe to various ſtrange relations, in- 
which ſome. truth is commonly blended with. a great deal of falſhood,, it may not. be. 
improper to deſcribe them with. their real. peculiarities as AY have. occurred to our own. 
obſervation. 

This eurious in bears ſome reſemblance to the lizard, but has a back gibbous or 
crooked like a hog's; and it's feet. have two claws before, and three behind, which are not. 
| ſeparated from each other till near the ends. It has a long tail like a rat, and is nearly as. 

big, but has little or no motion with it's head. | 

In keeping two cameleons twenty days the following obſervations occurred... Thein 
colour was commonly green; being. darker towards the back, and lighter towards the. 
belly, where it inclined to a yellow, with. ſpots at ſome times, reddiſh and at others whitiſh :- 
but the green often changed into a dark colour, like that of carth, without any appearance, 
C. Lenz and the whitiſh. ſpots often. vaniſhed, but ſometimes turned into the ſame dirt- 

1 colour 
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colour, and at others into a dark purple. Sometimes,” from being green aff over, they 

became ſpotted with black; and when they ſlept under a white woolen cap, they com- 
monly, on being uncovered, appeared of a white 'or rather cream colour; but they alſo 
turned white under a red cap, for they'never became either red or blue, though they fre- 
quently lay under thoſe colours: yet, being placed on green, they became 1 and, 
Wan they were laid on the dark earth, they changed ſo as exactly to reſemble it. 

On a little hill near the walls of the old caſtle, ſeveral cameleons appeared to have 
changed themſelves ſo as to reſemble the colour of the ſpeckled ſtone-wall, and were grey 
ſpotted like moſs. And one, at the ſame time, being on the top of a green buſh, where 
it appeared of a bright green, no ſooner perceived itſelf noticed, than it immediately 
dropped to the ground: it then eſcaped the ſight; but, after a little ſearoh, was diſcovered 


creeping away to a hole in the rock, being entirely changed to a dark brown, prongs like 
the earth, which a ſhower of rain had juſt before rendered of that colour. | 


Nature ſeems to have given this animal the power of changing it's hue (on the uſual 
ſcale of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs) for the purpoſe of it's preſervation: for the creature 
moves exceeding flow, lifting it's legs high, but not quick, as if ſearching for hold to 
climb upwards, which it can pretty well accompliſnh on a tree, a buſh, or a wall; and when 
it perceives itſelf in danger of being taken, it opens it's mouth, and hiſfes like a ſnake. 

The eyes of the cameleon are almoft equally wonderful with the variation of colour in 
the body: they are large in porportion to the head, being generally rather bigger than a 
common pea, and covered over with the ſame ſkin as the. body, the grain forming circles 
Juſt to the centre, where there is a hole not larger than a ſmall pin's head, by whictt it re- 
ceives light, 'and which muſt conſequently make the angles of it's viſion exceeding acute. 
The head of this animal being immoveable, which prevents it's immediately turning to 
objects, the eyes are ſo conſtructed, as not only to move backward'and forward, upward 
and downward, but alſo one forward and the other backward, or one upward and the 
other downward, one fixed on one object, and the other at the lame 4 time begs: nn; 
to the motion of ſome other object. 

The tongue is a kind of little trunk of a griſtly ſubſtance, about half an inch long, and 
hollow, joined to the throat by a ſtrong membraneous and fleſhy ſubſtance, in which it is 
- ſheathed when in the mouth: this the animal darts an inch or more out of it's mouth, 
fmeared with a glutinous ſubſtance with which it is ſupplied, in order to catch flies, which 
_ adhering to the tongue as if on bird-lime, are thus brought into the creature's mouth. 
Theſe flies are their ordinary known food ; but, like many other animals of the fame cold 
nature, (ſuch, for example, as lizards and ere, wy will tive a long time en 
fuſtenance. 

The tail of this animal is of great uſe in climbing; for it twines about any Babe ſo 
faſt, that when the feet ſlip it can ſuſtain and a it's whole body by this means. And 
on putting one into a deep glaſs, where it could not reach near the brim with it's fore- feet, 
nor take any hold with it's claws, it was obſerved, by ſtanding on it's fore-feet, and draw- 
ing, itſelf up backwards, till it caught hold of the brim of the glaſs with it's tail, to raiſe 
up it 8 s whole body with n eaſe, and would then have effected it 2 js , 
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Myſia and Phrygia Minor are bounded by the Propontis or Sea of Marmora on the 


north; by Bythinia and Phrygia Major towards the eaſt; by ere on the ſouth; and by 
the. Archipelago or ZEgean Sea on the weſt, 


The principal river in this diſtrict is that which was anciently called the Granicus; 


which riſing in this country, after running fifty or ſixty miles from ſouth to north, falls 
into the Sea of Marmora. This river is rendered famous by the battle fought on it's 


banks by Alexander and Darius. Mount Ida is alſo ſituated in this province, where the 


poets have deſcribed Paris to have given Judgment between the three contending goddeſſes, 
Juno, Minerva, and Venus. p 


The chief towns in _ country, were, Troy, Tro Alexandria, Pergamos, and 
Abydos. | 


Troy, or © thaw, which was ſituated near the ſea, oppoſite the iſland of Tenedos; and 


rendered famous by Homer and Virgil for it's ten years ſiege, has not at preſent a ſingle 


ſtone left to mark with any degree of certainty the exact ſpot on which it formerly ſtood. 

Troas Alexandria, which was ſeated to the e wed Ps ek was once * ca- 

pital of the province, is now a ruinous place. 

Pergamos, which is ſeated in a plain near the banks of the Caicus, was one of the 6 Bo 
ven Churches, and anciently a magnificent city; but it is now a very indifferent town, 
having only one Chriſtian church and a moſque. Parchment and tapeſtry are ſaid to have 
been invented in this city, and it is celebrated as the birth- place of Galen. 

Abydus, or Avido, is a fortreſs oppoſite Seſtos, at the mouth of the Helleſpont : it is 
celebrated by the poets for the loves of Hero and Leander, and it is famous in hiftory fot 
the gallant and obſtinate reſiſtance made by the inhabitants againſt Philip of Macedon; 
who, finding it impoſſible” to defend the city, choſe rather to deſtroy themſelves, than 
to ſurvive the diſgrace. It is now the ſouthern caſtle of the Dardanels; which appel- 


lation | is derived from Dardanus, a little town lying to the ſouthward, 


The province of Bithynia, called by the Turks Becſangil, is ſeparated from Europe 
only by the Thracian Boſphorus ; and it is ſo near Le r that Scutari, which 
ſands on the Aſian fide, is eſteemed a ſuburb to that city. 

The principal towns of Bithynia, are, Nichomedia, Chalcedon, Nice, and Pruſa. 

Nichomedta, or Iſchmit, is ſituated at the foot of a large bay, in 40 degrees 46 minutes 
of northern latitude, and fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of Conſtantinople. This city, which was 
once the capital of Bithynia, was formerly very large, and the ruins of it's ancient build. 
ings and fine palaces are exceeding numerous. It is till a place of ſome conſequence, and 
contains about thirty thouſand inhabitants, conſiſting of Greeks, Armenians, Turks, 
and Jews. The Turks have twenty moſques the Chriſtians have ſeveral churches, and 
it is the ſee of a Greek archbiſhop; and the Jews have two ſynagogues. The ſhips of 
Conſtantinople are generally built here; Row the inhabitants ney: on a | conſiderable trade | 


in ſilk, cotton, glaſs, and earthen- ware. 


Chalcedon, which ſtood two miles from — was once 2 gourithing city, but i it is 
now. N to a ha indifferent village. : FS 


i a us 


| Nice, or Ifmic,, which is ſituated in 47 degrees 15 , miguzes bf northern latitude, and 
ſeventy-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Conſtantinople, was anciently a noble city: and it is fa- 
mous for the great General Council that aſſembled there in the year 325, for the purpoſe 
of ſuppreſſing the doQrines of Arius; as well as from it's having been the reſidence of 
the Greek emperors, when Conſtantinople was taken, by the Romans, The city, which 
is ſtill large, and pretty well peopled, is chiefly inhabited by Jews; but, except only an 
aqueduct, there are now no remains of it's original ſplendor. The neighbouring country 
is exceeding pleaſant and fertile, producing great quantities of good corn. and very ex- 
cellent wine. 

Pruſa, which is by the Turks called Burſa, is ſituated in 35 degrees 53 minutes of 
northern latitude, and ſeventy-five miles ſouth of Conſtantinople. It is at preſent the 

capital, of Bithynia, as it formerly was of the whole Ottoman empire. 

I be city is built on ſeveral little hills at the foot of Mount Olympus, (from which 
laſt place it is only about three leagues diſtant) and at the end of a large and fine plain 
full of mulberry and other fruit-trees. It is ſo well ſupplied with, water by the numerous 
fprings deſcending from Olympus, that almoſt every, houſe. has. a fountain: and the moſt 
conſiderable of theſe ſprings iſſuing in a ſtream as large as a man's body, is conveyed to 
the town, by a marble aqueduR, from which it is diſperſed throughout the city. 

Burſa, which is about half a league i in length, i is ſtill ſuxrounded with the wall erected by 
the Chriſtians when it was in their poſſeſſion, but it is at preſent much out of repair, being 

in ſeveral parts broken and ruinous. The moſques, whieh are abqut thirty in number, are 
very elegant, being covered with lead, and, adorned with, handſome domes; and the. cara» 
vanſeras are magnifigent and commodious. The: begeſtine, or exchange, is a large ſtruc-· 
ture full of warehouſes and ſhops, containing all. the commodities. of de. . elt 
their own manufactures. 

This city is in general pleaſant, and. the quarter. of the bezars i is elit hand and 
well-paved.. The city is inhabited; by about forty; thouſand Turks, who. are alone per- 
mitted to. reſide within. the walls: but the ſuburbs, which, are conſiderably more elegant, 
and much better peopled, are filled with Jews, Armenians, and Greeks ; and there are 
faid to bet about five hundred families of Armenians, three hundred, Greeks, and four hun- 
dred Jews; the laſt of whom came originally from Granada,, in Spain, and, ill, ſpeak, to- 
lerable good Spaniſh... The beſt artificers in all Tuxxy reſids in this nase; nd. ſame & 
them, are moſt excellent imitators of the French and Italian tapeſtry, 0 

The Grand Signior's palace in this city, Which is, in a very ruinous on is ſitus 
ated ov a high rock, and incloſed with, a, double; wall; and the ſepulchres of the hath 
Turkiſh; craperors,, and, their altas. which age. in wall chapels rin dome, are 
Kill. te be ſgen in this city. 

About a mig from the. city, are the, baths of Calyplas which. 35s exceeding. handlame 
ſtructures, covered with elegant domes, and are ſo, greatly. celabrated: for the wonderful 
eures they have effdted, that they, are frequently. eee e _ 
of. a hundred miles. 
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rebels, aſſembled an army, and took into his ſervice Nadir Shah, who defeated 2nd 
killed Eſref, and re-annexed to the Perſian government all the places Which the Furks and 
Tartars, availing themſelves of theſe diſorders, had torn away from that empire. And 
now the hitherto. concealed ambition of Nadir breaking out, he aſſumed the name of Tab. 
mas Kouli Khan; and pretending that his ſervices were not ſufficiently rewarded, he re- 
belled againſt his ſovereign, took him into cuſtody, and is ſuppoſed to have put him to 
.death. This daring uſurper afterwards mounted the throne, under the title of Shah Na- 
dir; the hiſtory of whoſe expedition into Indoſtan, and the amazing booty he obtained, 


will be particularly deſcribed when we come to treat of that country: it will not, how. 


ever, be at preſent improper to mention, that he brought from India only a very inconſi- 
derable part of his booty, much being loſt in his -return by the Marattas and accidents. 
The uſurper next conquered Uſbec Tartary : but he was leſs ſucceſsful againſt the Dag- 
heſtan Tartars, whoſe country he found to be inacceſſible, © And he beat the Turks in 
ſeveral engagements, but was never able to accompliſh the taking of Bagdat. The ruling 
principle of Kouli Khan's government, was to impreſs all his ſubjects with terror by the 
oruelleſt executions he could deviſe: and his conduct, at length, became ſo - exceflively 
intolerable, that his brain was ſuppoſed to be diſordered; and in the year 1747, he was 
killed in his own tent, by his chief officers and relations, the ſafety of whoſe lives depended 
on their adopting this meaſure. Upon the death of Nadir Shah, a number of pretenders 
ſtarted up: Kerim Than, however, was the fortunate candidate, who was crowned at 


. in the year 1763, and ſtill keeps poſſeſſion of the throne of this extenſive country. 


Having thus given the outlines of the Perſian hiſtory to the preſent time, in which 
may be traced with preciſion it's numerous viciſſitudes, we ſhall now lay before the reader a 
particular deſcription of the country? _ N thing curious that occurs in  Journeying 
over this ſpacious territor . 

Perſia is bounded on the eaſt by the Sade of. the Mogul ; by Ulſbec Taitary, 
the Caſpian Sea, and Circaſſia, on the north; by the Indian Ocean, and the Gulph of 
Perſia or Baſſora, on the ſouth; and on the welt by the Turkiſh empire. 

This extenſive country is ſituated between the 25th and 45th degrees of north latitude, 
and between the 45th and the 67th degrees of caſt longitude from the meridian of London: 
the length and breadth of this kingdom are therefore nearly equal; and if the north-eaſt 
parry Perſia were not divided by the Caſpian Sea from the north-weſt, it's form would 
be ele ſquare. The length of this country is about twelve hundred miles from eaſt to 
weſt, and it is eleven hundred in breadth from north. to ſouth, __ | 

Perſia is divided into the following provinces : on the frontiers of 3 are, 3 ; 
part of the ancient Hyrcania, including Herat and Eſterabad; Sableuſtan, including the 
ancient Bactria and Candahor; and Sigiſtan, the ancient Drangiana. 

The ſouthern diviſion contains, Makeran ; ; Kerman; z the ancient Gedrofſia and F ar- 
fiſtan, the ancient Perſia. 

The ſouth-weſt diviſion, on the frontiers of Wan © contains the provinces * Chu- 


ſiſtan, the ancient Suſiana 3 Irac-Agem, the ancient e and We part of 
ancient Aſſyria. | The 
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The north-weſt diviſion, lying between the Caſpian Sea and the frontiers of Turky 
in Aſia, contains the provinces of Aderbeitzen, the ancient Media; Georgia, Gangea, 
and Dagiſtan, part of the ancient Iberia and Colchis; Ghilan, part of the ancient 
Hyrcania; Shirvan, and Mazanderan. 

In the ſouth; of Perſia, the. lopgels day is Ree hours and a half, and i in the north 
ſomewhat more than fifteen... .. - 

A country of ſuch prodigious, magnitude muſt necellarily have air rand al hat exceedingly 
different from each other. Thus, in the middle of the kingdom, their winter begins in 
November, and continues till March, with ſevere froſts and ſnow, great quantities falling 
on the mountains, but conſiderably leſs in the plains. They have exceeding high winds. 
from March till May; and from thence: till September 2. calm ſerene ſky, without even a 
cloud. In ſummer, the weather. is all the day pretty hot; but the refreſhing breezes 
which conſtantly blow in the mornings and evenings as well as during the nights, which 
are at this time near ten hours long, render it very ſupportable. The air is ſo pure, and 

the ſtars ſhine, with ſuch luſtre, that people uſually. travel in the night: nor does the leaſt dew 
or moiſture fall on any thing expoſed to the air during the fair ſeaſon. . There is no coun- 
try more healthful, than the heart of Perſia; and. foreigners, who arrive there ſtrong. and 
robuſt generally enjoy. a conſtant ſeries of good health, but it has been noticed, that thoſe 
who come there in a convaleſcent ſtate ſeldom recover. 

The air, which in the ſouthern part of Perſia, is very unhealthy during the ſpring and 
fall, is in the months of June, July, and Auguſt, far from being prejudicial; 3, the wea- 
ther, however, is then ſo very hot, that both natives and foreigners retire to the moun- 
tains. 

a hot inde which blow. from the eaſtward, over long tradls of ſandy deſarts, are | 
extremely ſuffocating, and a blaſt ſometimes ſtrikes the traveller dead in an inſtant. _ 

In the north part of the Perſian dominions, particularly i in the provinces of Georgia, 
— and Aderbeitzen, though the weather is ſufficiently warm and dry during the 
ſummer, it is in the winter generally as much ſubject to ſtorms, tempeſts, and ſevere froſts, 
for ſix, months together, as any country in the ſame latitude on the continent : but theſe 
provinces being very mountainous, there is frequently a ſurprizing differenc between the 
air on the north and the ſouth ſides. of. the ſame mountains; fo that in Jour Ning a few | 
miles, the traveller imagines himſelf in a different climate. 

But though theſe mountains are cold, they are extremely healthful; CENT. the con- 
trary, the flat country of Ghilan, and Mazanderan, which lie near the Caſpian Sea, are 
very damp and unhealthy,; ; and the inhabitants are obliged in ſummer to retire into the 
mountains,, the waters in the low grounds being foul and putrid. 4 

No country in the known. world, of ſo, large an extent as Perſia, has ſo 10 navi= 
gable rivers; for in the heart of that kingdom there is not a ſingle river capable of carrying 
a boat of any burden; and a perſon may in ſome parts travel ſeveral days without ſeeing 
any water at all. "The river. Qxus,, indeed, which ſeparates Perſia from Ulbec Tartary, 
has a large ſtream; but none of it's branches riſe. in the dominions of Perſia, The rivers 
Kur and Aras, anciently called the — and Araxes, which riſing in the moungains of 
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Ararat gow. through Georgia, Shirvan and Aderbeitzen, and joining their treams fall into 
the Caſſ plan Sea, are much the moſt conſiderable rivers in all Perſia: there are, however, 

ſeveral fmall rivulets, which- dane from the mountains, are nen 'to-the ene 
cities. 


The ſcarbity er cr in this cbubtry, has given rife to g iingerilous readies 'of my 


veying. it to the cities, . corn-fields,.and gardens: and as the proper management of it is of 


the utmoſt -public importance, an officer is appointed in every province for the purpoſe of 


ſeeing it regularly diſtributed ; every little rivulet and ſpring being conducted to that part 
of the country where it is ib wanted. Wells of a prodigious depth and breadth: are in 
many places dug, out of Which, with the affiſtance of oxen, they draw up water in great 
leather buckets, which are emptied into large eiſterns where the water is reſerved to be 


uſed by the people as occaſion may require. And there are alſo vaſt ſubterraneous. Aque- 
ducts, through which the water is ſometimes conveyed to the diſtance of twenty or thirty 
teagues, built about two fathoms high, and arched with brick; holes like wells being made 
at the diſtance of every twenty paces, for the convenience of repairing. The diftribution 
of the river and ſpring water is made one day to one quarter of the town, and another day 

to the other, till all are ſupplied ; every perſon opening” for it's reception the canal or re- 
NGA in his garden, for which a certain yearly ſam is paid to government for every 
garden, more particularly about Iſpahan: and, as it is eaſy for a perſon to divert his neigh- 


|  bour's water into his own. receptacle, they puniſh this offence with great ſeverity -; 


There are in Perſia good mines of copper, iron, and lead; and it alſo produces, in con- 


_ fiderable quantities, antimony, ſulphur, faltpetre, and emery : there are plains near twenty 


leagues over covered with ſalt, and ſome with ſaltpetre and allum; and in ſome parts of 


' Earamania, in particular, the ſalt ls ſaid to be 10 hard, that the 1 fort 1 W uſe it 
inſtead of ſtone for building their cottages. | 


In the provinces of Fars and Skirvan there are great quantities of ole-armonine, ah 4 
fort of marle uſed by the natives inſtead of pag. 
There are alfo in Perſia, gear the Caſpian Seas, pelt e black or — 
naphtha,. which boiling exceeding high. when the weather is thiek and hazy, frequenth 
takes fire oi the ſurface, and runs flaming into the ſea; in great quantities, to un almoſt 
incredible-diftance from the hore; in clear weather, however, the ſprings do not boil up 
more than two or three feet in height. This oily fabſtatice, in borking over, 'becomes of 


ſuch a conſiſence, that by degrees | it almoſt eloſes up the mouth of the fpring; and pc 


mouths are fometimes cloſed Ps. and hillocks arr over chen Da. ne IS 
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There is a white naphtba of a much thinner confiſtence in the peanuts of Apcheran, . 
which is both taken as a cordial and medicine, and uſed externally; and which, it is 


bid, 496.0” ee India, ue it is groperly pom, males moſt beautiful and 
durable varniſh. 


The Perſian aids is either red,.white,, or black; ſome, however. being i. 1 
white and red: one ſort ſplits into large flakes or tables, like ſlates; but the beſt, which 
comes from Fauris, is white mixed with green, and is almoſt as tranſparent as cryſtal. 

In the country about Tauris, the mineral azure is alſo found, but it is inferior to that 
e from Tartary;. and, indeed, the 1 valuable mines in Perſia are thole i in which. 
1 ee ſtones are contained. 

ice, wheat, and —— the only kinds of —— in Perka; ; for they > 
2 no oats, and but little rye: and the ſeaſons are ſo different, in the north and ſouth: 
parts of this extenſive oountry, that while they are ſowing in one part, they are reaping in 
another; and in ſome places the land is ſo _— that the diſtance between den and” 
harveſt; does not exceed-three months. hy 
In the kitchen-gardens — found moſt of: the roots n+ ſallads of Eu- 
rope; and they have no leſs than twenty ſorts of melons, which the people make their con- 
ſtant ſood: thofe which. are firſt. ripe in the ſpriug, are round and ſmall; but thoſe that 
nipen in the latter part of. the ſeaſon are much the largeſt and beſt, being moſt exquiſitely 
ſweet, and weighing eight or ten pounds each, and perſons of quality have them conftantly. 
the whole year,. by preſerving them under- ground till the ſeaſon return. Tbe beſt me- 
lons grow in ung near dr * eee carried as far — 
for the king's table. 

Cucumbers uf various kieds are Alnbeth edge 5g l and one fort i 5 
particular, . which has ſcarce any ſeeds, is eat without paring eee en, 
as unwholeſome. 6546 111 

Dates are eftcemad the moſt delicious! fruit of this country. inde EY 
where ſo good as in Perſia. The pulp in which the ſtone is 1 is * N 
ſtanee remarkably. ſurcet; and; when ripe, being laid in heaps, they become candied or 
preſerved without any ſugar. The treg on which this fruit is produced is very tall, but 
lender, having, like other palme, no hranches but at the top: che fruit grows i in cluſters | 
of thirty or farty pounds weight; but the tree does not bear before it is fifteen: JAS Aids. 

though it is then ſaid to continue fruitful till upwards of a hundred. 

There are alſo ſeveral kinds of grapes, ſome of which are ſo; large chat a ele grape is ; 
2 ſufficient mouthful, men they ſuffer to hang. a conſulerable time on the! . wiapped 
up in linen trags: 5 ©. #7 3 | 

| Perka thas-moſt of — fruits g if, che natives ie e gardening they 
might haue them in much greater perfection: but they are neither acquainted with 
grafting, inoculating, or the management of dwarf-trees ; ſo that all their fruit · trees run 

up very high, and are loaded with wood. They have, however, excellent apricots 9 
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f —— a ſort of rhubarb, and caſſia. 


They dry and export in great quantities a ſort of apricots red within, called eggs of 
the ſun, which being boiled in water, it is thickened by the juice of the fruit, and con- 
verted into a perfect ſyrup, without any ſugar. Apples and pears: grow chiefly in the 
north part of Perſia; and oranges, quinces, prunes, and pomegranates of ſeveral kinds, 
are plentifully produeed in this country: in ſhort, they have ſuch varieties of fine fruits, 
that at particular entertainments fifty different ſorts have been at onee ſeen, ſome of 
them brought nine hundred miles from the place of their growth. * r Hun tnt 

Olives are produced near the Caſpian Sea, but the inhabitants neither know how to 


preſerve them, nor to extract the oil: they have alſo, plantations of ſugat' and tobacco; 


and export great quantities of Piſtachio nuts, which are almoſt peculiar to Perſia. They 
have likewiſe the palm, the ee t ehe —— of deter Ne for the 
ſupport of their filk-worms. ze 

The trees moſt common in Perkin are, \ the plane-tree, the. willow, the fr, and th 
cornel- tree. 20 

The ſenna- tree, which is very LAG and al 410 au or bar be high) is, as: 
ſtraight as the maſt of a ſhip, having no branches but on ide head: the _ is of a 
bright grey, and the wood ſerves for all the purpoſes of building. 55-5464 qorls þ; 

There are trees in the country which yield: gum+maſtic,- and-Crankfnceadey; the: latter) 
which reſemble the pear- tree, are chieſſy found in Caramania. Alfo trees producing 
manna of ſeveral ſorts: the beſt has a yellowiſh caſt, and a large coarſe grain; there is a 
fevond ſort, called tamarifk, becauſe the tree from which it drops is thus named, found in 
great quantities in the province of Suſiana: and a third ſort, gathered about Iſpahan, falls 


from a tree reſembling the tamariſk, but ſomewhat larger. The leaves of theſe: trees, 


during the ſummer, drop liquid manna, which the natives take to be the ſweat of the 


ttees, as they find, in the morning, the ground der che quits . e u _ 


ous diſtillation. * 
Perſia likewife affords great plenty of other medicinal men ſuch — nox vomics gun 


Tue Perſian poppies, which in ſome "Ons clean fert high, aw devs whits leaves, 
are much eſteemed, for the quantity and ſtrength of the opium they produce. The juice 
is extracted from them in June, by making little inciſions in the head of the poppy, 
from which a thick liquid oozes that is gathered before ſun- riſe. This buſineſs is ſaid to 
have ſuch an effect on the people who are employed in it, that they look remarkably pale, 
andi their limbs tremble. The enn nme the poppies foon reveal age and 
is made into pills. 

Aſſafcetida, which is much nk by PLAN natives , both of Perſia * India, who fre 
quently eat it with their food, is a liquor that flows from à plant called hiltot; an incifion 
being for that purpoſe made in the root; it thickens after it is drawn off, and grows 25 
hard as gum: it is of two kinds, the white and the black; the former of which they eſteem 
beſt for dating. The ſmell of this drug is ſo exceſſive ſtrong, that it communicates to 
whatever goods lie near it in the ſhip, however cloſely packed, and it is next to impoflible 

to pùrge them of this moſt nauſcous ſcent. 


There 
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There are alſo: ſome extraordinary natural productions in this country, particularly a 
ſhrub which is ſaid to abound in the deſarts of Caramania, to which the Perſians have given 
the name of galbud ſamour, which ſignifies poiſoner of the winds, or the flower which poiſons the 
winds; conceiving that the blaſting and deſtructive wind which invades this province in 
the hot ſeaſon, derives it's baneful influence from this plant. 

Another curious ſhrub, the growth of the ſame province, is the kirzebre, which grows 
to about the height of ſix feet, the ſtem being of the thickneſs of a man's leg; it produces 
round leaves, and flowers reſembling the roſe of the ſweet-briar, 

The exceſſive heat of the ſouthern provinces of Perſia, renders the ſoil unpropitious to 
the growth of thoſe odoriferous flowers which adorn more temperate climates; but in Hir- 
cania and Mazenderan, theſe beautiful productions of nature are found in vaſt profuſion; 
| _ orange and jeſſamine trees ſhoot ſpontaneouſly in the fields of the former; and in the lat- 
ter, tulips, ranunculuſes, and anemonies, paint the face of the earth in thoſe months of the 
' ſpring, or rather winter, which admit of any vegetation: in the height of the ſummer, 
flowers, fruits, and every apgearance of verdure is deſtroyed, by the powerful and irreſiſt- 
able rays of the ſun, which leave the vallies no longer habitable, and compel the ſcorched 
inhabitants to betake themſelves to the mountains for air. 

In the neighbourhood of Iſpahan, and other large towns, where the country is refreſhed 
with water, lilies, daffodils, violets, and pinks, bloom in aſtoniſhing beauty, and fill the 
air with their fragrance; of roſes they have infinite variety, all of ſurprizing odour, the 
flowers of which are diſtilled, and the water exported to diſtant parts of the world : and the 
gilliflowers both red and yellow, perfume the air in the ſpring, together with another flower 
of a lively ſcarlet, frequent tufts of which add luſtre to this variegated ſcene. 

We have already obſerved, that in the opinion of ſome writers, the name of this country 
is derived from a word which ſignifies hor ſemanſbip ; it may from thence be inferred, that the 
horſes are excellent, which i is indeed the fact; they are of exquiſite beauty, highly ſpirited, 

yet eaſily manageable, but they are ſo light as only to be fit for the ſaddle, nor do they 
equal the Arabian and Tartarian horſes in ſwiftneſs or hardineſs, notwithſtanding which 
they bear an extraordinary price, on account of the great demand for them in Turky and 
India, two or even three hundred pounds ſterling being no uncommon price for a Perſian 
horſe. They are never gelt, and are permitted to wear their full manes and tails, which 
add conſiderably to their beauty; they are generally fed with a mixture of barley and cut 
ſtraw, which is given them in bags tied over their heads; by way of change, their food is 
ſometimes barley-meal wetted and made into balls. 

Here are alſo ſeveral kinds of camels, of different ſizes: that which is moſt valued is en- 
gendered between a male beaſt of this or the dromedary ſpecies which has two humps 
or bunches on his back, and a female with only one; theſe are ſaid to be capable of almoſt 
continual labour, and of bearing a burden of near a thouſand pounds weight; but the ſmaller 
ones, which do not carry much more than half that load, make up this deficiency by their 
ſuperior ſwiftneſs, and are, on that account, uſed in the commerce between Iſpahan and the 
Gulph of Perſia. A volume might be filled with the properties and excellences of this 
animal; but we have already deſcribed it very particularly in a former part of our work. 
Hed As 


As the land is ploughed by © oxen and d buffaloes; they are not commonly killed for food: 
theſe beaſts, as well'as the mules and aſſes, are alſo uſed to carry burdens; of the latter ani- 
mals, thofe which are bred in Perſia are ſaid to be leſs ſpeedy and docile than thoſe which 
are natives of Arabia. The mules are peculiarly ftrong and ſerviceable, — yield a n 
rable price; in ſome inſtances, twenty, thirty, and even forty pounds. e 

As the eftabliſhed religion of this country is that of Mahomet, the breed of hops is not 
encouraged; nor do the Chriſtians propagate them in any conſiderable degree, leſt they 
_ ſhould give offence: on the borders, indeed, of Perſia, towards Georgia and Armenia, they 
are more numerous. 

The fleſh of their ſheep conſtitutes the greateſt part of the aid food of the inhabitants 
of Perſia, and on that account their flocks are large, and attended with the utmoſt care; 
they are moſtly of that kind which have been before deſcribed, with rumps of an amazing 
fize and fatneſs; in ſome provinces they are armed with five, fix, and even ſeven horns, 
feveral of which point directly forward, and render the combats, which frequently happen 
between the males of theſe animals, extremely deſperate : the wool of theſe ſheep is fo 
coarſe as to be of little value; the contrary of which is the caſe with reſpect to the goats, 
whoſe fleſh is leſs valued, and the hair exported for purpoſes of manufacture. 

The animals which are found wild in Perſia, are deer, antelopes, goats, hares, and 
rabbits: the provinces of Hyrcania and Curdiſtan, which are mountainous and covered 
with wood, abound in wild boars, lions, jackalls, tygers, and leopards; which however, 
ſeldom viſit the inhabited parts of the country, or prey on the human ſpecies. 

Almoſt all the different fowls of Europe are found in Perſi: a; their partridges are Jarge, 
and the fleſh of them delicious; and pigeons are fo extremely numerous, that Iſpahan and 
it's neighbourhood are ſuppoſed to contain ſeveral thouſands of pigeon- houſes. The ſong- 
birds, and particularly the nightingale, are ſaid to be moſt delightfully harmonious; andthe 

plumage of ſome of the ſmaller kinds of the feathered race, is Beautifully variegated with 
red, yellow, blue, and green, of the moſt lively colours, Of the {mall Pires, the noura, 
and a kind of martlet, are taught to ſpeak. | 
The Perſian pelican, called in the language of this country tacob, the water-drawer, is 
ſaid to be remarkably large, it's body being repreſented to be of the ſize of a ſheep, though 
it's head bears no proportion to this extraordinary bulk; yet it has a beak from fifteen to 
eighteen inches in length, and of a very conſiderable thickneſs: the bag under this beak is 
_ Furniſhed by Providence, as a reſervoir for water, which they are frequently obliged to fetch 
from an aſtoniſhing diſtance, for the ſupply of their infant young. | 
- Birds of prey, ſuch as eagles, falcons, and all the variety of hawks, are found here in 
great abundance; many of theſe are trained for ſport, and are not only inſtructed to fly at 
the ſmaller game, but at hares, deer, and antelopes; ; they faſten on the head of the larger 
beaſt, and fluttering with their wings, not only impede it's ſpeed, but frighten and terrily 
it in ſuch a manner, that it's flight is frequently directed towards the hunters, and it falls 
an eaſy prey to thoſe dogs from whom it's ſwiftneſs would afford it an eaſy eſcape. 
There are ſo few rivers in this country, that thoſe kinds of fiſh which are found in freſh 


waters, are extremely ſcarce; the rivers Kur and Arras, which fall into the Caſpian Sea, 
are 
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are indeed full of fiſh; but they are too remote from Iſpahan to ſupply that capital. Thoſe 
provinces which border on the on afe furniſhed from -thence with great and excellent 
variet | 

— of the provinces, and eſpecially thoſe which border on the Gaſpiai ſea, are infelits 
with an. infinite number of venomous reptiles: particularly, toads; black ſerpents, whoſe 
bite is ſaid to prove mortal; and ſcorpions" of an extraordinary ſize, and of ſuch peculiar 
malignity, that thoſe who are ſtung by them become: diſtracted, and frequently periſh 
in that miſerable ſtate, if proper remedies are not at hand. The fting of the millepedes is 
almoſt equally dreaded ; and ſwarms of muſkitoes, of two different kinds, the one black 
and the other white, torment $8 inhabitants of the flat countries with pungent and poi- 
ſonous bites. | 7 5 
But it is only in the low and eam by parts of this empire, that theſe woubleſonie rep- 
tiles and inſects are found in ſuch abundance; thoſe provinces which are dry, or moun- 
tainous, are little ſubject to them: but even theſe are liable to the depredations of locuſts, 
ſuch numbers of which ſometimes aſſemble together, as even to darken the air, and ſpread 
deſolation wherever they direct their flight, deſtroying every produce as the * and 
ſparing neither tree, plant, or any ſpecies of verdure. | 

But theſe devaſtations are ſeldom of long continuance; that gracious Being; who in all 
his diſpenſations tempers juſtice with mercy, and whoſe works are all marked with wiſ- 
dom, has decreed the united flight of theſe rapacious inſets to take place at exactly the 
ſame ſeaſon of 'the year when the young of the feathered race leave their neſts, who in- 
ſantly begin to prey on theſe deſtroyers, and fave the laborious huſbandman from en 
ing ruin, and the inhabitants from the terrors of dearth and famine. * 

The perſons of the Perſians are in general pleaſing: their features are agreeable; che 
complexions | in the northern provinces good; and even thoſe who inhabit the ſouth, are of a 
lively olive, and become Laily more bright, as the cuſtom prevails of taking Georgian and 
Circaſſian wives. They are of middling ſtature, rather tall, but ſmall boned; their eyes 
for the moſt part black, and their hair of the ſame colour; that of their heads is in general 
eloſe ſnaved, except their temples, on each of which the young men, and eſpeeially thoſe 
of faſhion, leave a lock, which hangs down and is conſidered as an ornament to the face; 
their beards reach to their temples, but they ſhave the cheeks, and perſons of rank ſuffer 
the reſt to grow long, though the common people generally cut it ſhort; the prieſts, how 
ever, and all orders of religion, wear their beards at full length, and only clip them into a 
particular form; all the other parts of their bodies are carefully freed from hair. | 

They keep their heads remarkably warm, wearing even 1n the ſummer caps faced with 
Bukharian, lamb- ſkins ; 3 in the other ſeaſons of the year, they cover their heads with-caps of 
cloth, ſo faſhioned as to riſe into four corners at the top, which is frequently ten or twelve 
inches high; ſome perſons of high rank have turbans of Caramania wool, which bears ſo 
high a price that this cloathing for the head is ſometimes obtained at an expence of a hun- 
dred crowns, and ſeldom at leſs than ten. -They prefer crimſon or ſcarlet to any other 
colour, not only for their upper garments, but for their caps, which they are ſo accuſtomed 


to wear, that they never take them off. in compliment even to their kings; nor do theyc are 
to 
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to fit without them within doors, though the weight is ſo exceſlive, that their ears, which 
are always left bare below the cap, are preſſed Pan by it and grow to an enormous ſize. 

They wear next their ſkins ſhirts or veſts of ſilk or callico, commonly ſtriped or chequered 
with blue; and this garment, which has an open boſom, and ſtraight ſleeves without wriſts, 
is ſeldom changed till it is worn out. A waiſtcoat covers this veſt; and over it they have a 
coat, the ſleeves of which are cloſe, and it is faſtened before with buttons and loops, and a 

ſaſh round the waiſt : and, above all, they have uſually a looſe coat, lined with furr or ſa- 
bles; and this ſeems to be as much uſed for ſhew as warmth, it being no uncommon caſe 
for a man of conſequence to ſweat under this load of finery even in the height of OO 
it is not, however, of a cumbrous length, reaching only to the waiſt, 

Of whatever materials their under garments are compoſed, whether filk, muſlin, or cot- 
ton, plain or embroidered, they are always quilted, which adds to the warmth without 
additional weight; but the ſleeves of their upper garments are inconvenient, reaching to 
the fingers ends; and, as their ſhirts are without collars, their necks are always bare. 

They ſupply the want of breeches by looſe drawers, and wear woollen ſtockings or boots; 
though they ſometimes go bare legged, having only woollen ſocks on their feet, on which 
they alſo wear ſlippers of the ſkin of their horſes rumps, prepared. ſo as to be hard and 
rough, and to reſemble ſcal-ſkin, or ſhagreen: theſe are made with high heels, to carry them 
out of the dirt; but they are, from this circumſtance, uneaſy and dangerous to thoſe who are 
unaccuſtomed to them. Upon the whole, the dreſs of the Perſians may conduce more to health 
and ſtrength than that of the Europeans; being free from ligatures, which are unqueſtion- 
ably pernicious; though it may be queſtioned, whether the ancient cuſtom, ſtill retained in 
the eaſt, of girding up the loins, is not unwholeſome, keeping thoſe parts too hot: the Per- 
ſian dreſs is however leſs abſurd, and better calculated for activity, than that of the Turks, 
whoſe long robes are equally effeminate and troubleſome, _ 

They uſe the folds or plaits of the ſaſh as pockets, carrying in them their knife, (the 
handle of which is generally ornamented with gold or filver, though the caſe is only of 
wood) their purſe, and thofe who write, their pens and ink; but ſome of them have pockets 
for theſe purpoſes in their upper garments under the arms. | 

The dreſs of the common people conſiſts generally of two or three light garments, 
which reach no lower than the knees; but they all wear heavy caps, this being a part of 
dreſs to which they ſeem moſt attentive. 

The Perſians of condition are expenſive in their horſe equipages: their ſaddles are finely 
Wes ©. with gold or ſilver; and their houſings, which are of immenſe ſize, are richly 
_ embroidered with the ſame metals. When they ride, they generally wear leather boots of a 
yellow colour; but neither men or women wear gloves at any time. 

The women's dreſs differs but little from that of the men, but is more expenſive. Thoſe 
of condition adorn their heads with jewels diſpoſed artificially in pleaſing forms; one of 
theſe ornaments is uſually a ſma]l chain of gold ſet with pearls, at one end of which 1s a 
thin plate of gold, on which is engraved a prayer in the Arabic language, the other end 
of the chain is faſtened to the hair above the temple, and the plate hangs upon the 
check juſt below the ear. They wear bracelets of gold and jewels about their arms; 2 
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the common people who cannot afford theſe precious i and gems, ornament them- 
ſelves in nearly the ſame way, with metals of leſs price. 

Young unmarried women wear a ſtiffened cap on their heads, ole is turned up 
round, and has a heron's feather ſtuck in the midſt of it; and their hair is braided in 
treſſes, and falls down their backs to a great: length: the Pa women, combing all 
their hair backward, bind part of it with a broad ribband or tiara, W.. ich is enriched with 
jewels in the form of a coronet, and the remainder of the hair falling looſely o on the 
ſhoulders, a more becoming kind of dreſs can hardly be conceived. | 

The Perſians are great admirers of thick and large eye-brows in their ladies, 1 con- 
trive to dye them black, if they are not of that colour; which, however, ſeldom happens: 
they have alſo a cuſtom, very diſagreeable to ſtrangers, of rubbing their feet and hands 
with a kind of orange coloured dye or pomatum; and that ſtill worſe practice, to which 
the European females are but too much addicted, of injuring the beauties which nature 
has beſtowed on them, by paints and varniſhes. They frequently wear jewels in their 
ears, and in the provinces which border on India even in their noſes: necklaces are al- 
moſt univerſally worn, which are ſometimes of plain gold, in chains or beads, and ſome- 
times enriched with precious ſtones ; but they are generally ſo looſe as to fall low on the 
boſom, and ſmall boxes of gold, filled with the moſt exquilite L are e 
ſuſpended to the centre of them. 

The women wear the ſame drawers and lippers as the men; ' thoſe of condition ſeldom 
pear in their ſtreets, and when they do, are covered from head to foot in white veils. 

Nor do the Perſians always proportion their dreſs to their circumſtances ; they affect 
a profuſion in the former, to which the latter are frequently inadequate: their garments 
are of rich brocaded ſilks, and their ſaſhes of the ſame materials, added to which they 
have frequently a ſecond ſaſh of camel's hair, which they wear over the ſilk one, and which 
is equally expenſive ; - and this, with the ſums beſtowed in their horſe furniture, exhauſts 
their purſes, and obliges them to ſacrifice the comforts of life to this uſeleſs papeantry. 

The Perſians are uſually deſcribed by travellers and hiſtorians, as a remarkably neat 
people, and as far as their houſes and exterior garments are concerned, they are unqueſ- 
tionably intitled to this character; but this virtue ſeems rather to be practiſed in confor- 
mity to their religious doctrines, than from principle, as nothing but their conſtant bath- 
ings could render tolerable, bodies which are immediately covered with the ſame garment, 
unchanged. and unwaſhed, till it is in a condition too indelicate to be deſcribed. q 

The Perſians admit but little variety in their food; their breakfaſt is generally a ſingle 
diſh of coffee, which they take early in the morning; and dine before noon, on fweet- 
meats, fruit, or diſhes made with milk, and in particular curds ; at ſupper they indulge in 
animal food, but this is either mixed or accompanied with rice, and confiſts either of a 
fowl, or a piece of mutton or goat's fleſh, which is cut into ſmall pieces, thruſt on a long 
ſkewer, and broiled over a fire of charcoal ; ſometimes, but not often, they roaſt, but whe- 
ther their meat is broiled or roaſted, it is always fo over-drefſed that it is eaſily torn to 
pieces with the fingers without. the aſſiſtance of knives or forks, which they weber uſe. 
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They few their riee till it is perfeAly tender, with. butter or * and add mie or 
faffron to it to dye it yellow. - 
According to the ordinances of their religion, they: a are to abſtain, m wine and "ON 
liquors, and on this account they are conſidered as a temperate people; but many of * 
taſte in private the forbidden nectar even to exceſs, and others indulge in opium, though 
not to ſo great a degree as the Turks: they have ſeveral kinds of ſherbet, very agreeable 
to the palate, ſome of them compofed with honey, and ethers with ſpices and fugar, 
They are inſtructed by the religion of Mahomet in the exercife of hoſpitality, and are 
ready to embrace all opportunities of inviting ſtrangers to their tables, who are always 
treated with great marks of politenefs and reſpect; indeed, the latter is rene carried 
fo far, as to be ceremeniouſly tifagreeable. | 
A traveller of authority has given the following account of a Perſian ſupper, which 
may be conſidered as a general d=ſcription of the meals among perfons of diſtinction. 
| Supper being brought in, a ſervant preſented a bottle of water, and with a napkin over 
his ſhoulder went round the company, and poured water on each perſon's hands to waſh. 
The room of entertainment was ſupplied with light by one large tallow candle or lamp 
which burnt in the court-yard, and a fingle wax light, of a large fize, on the ſtoor of the 
room, which was frequently ſnuffed with ſeiſſars into a fmall cup of water; a large ſal- 
ver, in the form of a tea-board, was ſet before each perſon, with a plate of pellaw, and z 
fmall quantity of minced meat, mixed with fruit and ſpices; there were alſo plates of 
comfits ſerved, and China baſons filled with ſherbets, both ſweet and ſour, and other wa- 
ters, with cakes of wheat and rice flour, each of which was ſprinkfed with the ſeeds of 
poppies and other ſeeds of the like nature; and theſe cakes are made thin, that they may de 
eaſily broke, it being eſfeemed an abouication to cut any kind of food with a knife af- 
ter it has been dreſſed : when the ſeveral diſhes were ſerved, they all fell tos without. 
ceremony, and devoured their food with great expedition. Supper ended, warm water 
was brought to waſh; which was the more neceſfary, as the Perſians feed themſelves with 
their fingers, and are not very delicate in their manner of eating, greafing their hands 
and ſmearing their beards, After the ſupper and wafhing were finifhes, the company en- 
| ne tered into converſation ; and our traveller obſerved, that . the oldeſt man in the room 
1 ſpoke, though he appeared to be poor, and was ſet at the Iower. end of A __ "oy 
1 5 perſon regarded him with the ſtricteſt attention. d 
They have different methods of ſaluting, according to the rank of ths guifont eech. 
To the king, or his viceroys, governors, viziers, or other officers of ſtate, they bow theit 
3 . faces thrice to the ground; when they meet or addreſs their intimate friends, they place the 
palm of his hands between both theirs, and gently raiſe them to their foreheads, in token 
of reſpe& and regard; and in their addreſs to indifferent acquaintance, they lay the right- . 
hand on the breaſt, and bow the head: but on alen en do ee 
their heads, or even move their turbans. 
In circumſtances of grief or joy, they viſit each other with great attention, nk this is 
2 tribute of duty always expected by men of condition from their inferiors, and eſpecially 


from thoſe who are at all dependant on them : the gueſts are all uſhered into a large 
oom, 
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oom, and ſerved with c6ff6e and tobuceo; after ſome tit ihe itſier of de 6G enters, 
and his viſitors riſe to receive him, and continue ſtanding tiff he has paſſed through the 
whole company, bowed to each, and received a return of that cotupliment, which is. 

repaid with redoubled reſpect; he then takes his feat, and by frgns: gracioufly permits his 
gueſts to reſume theirs. If any viſitor arrives after this ceremony is paſt,. he erceps ſoftly 
in, and approaching the neareſt vacant ſeat, remains ſtanding with vis feet clofe tagether, 
and his hands folded with- great folemnity, tit the maſter ſignifies by figns a permiſſion 
for him to fit down. When, however, the fupetior is the vifitor, the ceremonies differ; in 
that caſe, the perſon viſited riſes tue moment᷑ he perceives his guefl approaching, and meets 
him at the threſhold, nor does he fit down, till he has-feated his viſiter at his left-hand, 
which in Perſia is the place of honout; the natives all ſit on the ground with n 17870 
eroſſed, though they frequently indulge Europeans of rank with ſtools. N 

They are univerſally. devoted to ſmoaleing tobaceo, their fondneſs Aid eue 
better of their regard to their perſonal fafety, or the other enjoyments of life; for, 'whets 
one of their prinees eracted the ſevereſt laws to prohibit a euſtomm which he eonfiderrd " 
irreligious, and which is unqueſtionably productive of idleneſs and unneceſſary expenee, 
many Perfians of high rank. choſe rathep to abandon their habitatiens and poſſeſſians,. 
and to wander abroad, or. retire to ths ee chan to i * the Nee re this. 

faſcinating amuſement. 

The Perſians generally wie Sie <aratigi ſoaking which is — Set foams: 
what reſembling a decanter, three - fourth parts of which ave filled with water; the robgces,. 
which is yetlow, and much milder than that of America, is cut fmall and rolled inte balts. 
with water; and one of thefe balls is placed in a fmalt filver eupy which has a tube of the 
fame metal reaching almoſt to the bottom of the'veſſe?; to. the end of this a pipe of leaw 
ther is fixed, whiech-is brought ont of the neck of the veſſel, and in this way the fmoke is. 
drawn through the water, and becomes cool and pleafant:. they inhale this ſinoke' in. fue 
quantities, and retain it fo long, that it forces it's way through the noſtrilis. 

They are ſuperſtitious in the moft ridiculous excefs; every motion and gefture of the: 
body conveys it's good or ilf omen; the very ſhooting, or, as it is commonly termed, the: 
falling of a ffar, is conſidered as portentous: certain religious ſentences or pepe, . 
peated at particular junctures, are fuppoſed to be prefervatives againft dangers; even ani- 
mals are deemed lucky or antucky; among the former, they eftcem cats, but dogs are by: 
no means propitious, and are therefore exceedingly diſſiked. 

They appear to be naturally polite, but their compliments are generally conceived i in: 
very extravagant terms, and uttered without the leaſt regard to truth, or even probability: 
yet to a people whoſe language favours hyperbolical expreſſion, this courtly flattery is nei-- 
ther unſuitable, or unpleaſing;. and perhaps, on the whole, very little exceeds in abſurdity- 
the faſhionable phraſes of the politeſt nations of Europe, whoſe profeſſions are generally; ; 
equally warm, and by no means better founded in fincerity.. 

And probably the mode of expreſſion which has been cenſured as inconſiflent with: the: 
| ſentiments. of the heart, may have been originally introduced by that poetic turn. for 

which the Verfians were once celebrated, and * in. ſome degree, prevails even: yet; 


— 
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though civil broils, inteſtine wars, and the iron hand of tyranny, have ſuppreſſed the 
flights of fancy, and ſmothered the poetic, flame: at this day they are fond of reciting paſ- 
ſages from thoſe poets who have made love and morality the ſubjects of their verſe, but 
it does not appear that my ee of the pirſevt. age ure in 0 W eminent for learn- 
ing or genius. int 
They 3 the doctrine of truth with great. e energys my 1 4 the 8 
moſt notoriouſly: they profeſs forgiveneſs of injuries even, to the extent taught by Chriſ- 
tianity itſelf, yet if a friendſhip is by any aceident converted to enmity, they practiſe acts 
of reyenge even to cruelty ; but they are not eaſily, provoked to renounce their friend- 
ſhips, nor are they ſo apt to ſeek occaſions of taking offence as the European, who boaſts 
of being ciyilized, and Oe Fran the Golpe] al We leſſons Pb ee hepevoſence, 
and humanity. 2 We biw 14 
— . + According to the. Me ana 1 of. Mahome et, A Perſian; __ tale four. wives, 
and indulge. in as many concubines as his circumſtances; will enable him to keep; yet they 
do not always avail. themſeſves of ; theſe legal privileges, on the contrary, thoſe, among 
them are conſidered as moſt virtuous, who confine themſelves each to one wife, and who 
keep no concubines; yet they condemn celibacy, any den inf tur, and; as it is  de- 
. trimental to the propagation of the human ſpecies... 341258 0 l 
Vet though the Perſians of high rank ſeldom marry 1 more AB Woman, 1 re- 
ſtriction ſeems rather of a political tban a moral nature: their marriages are generally con- 
trated with views to intereſt in the quality or connections of the latl ies relations; and 
to have more than one ſuch wife, might beget a diſagreeable and dangerous competition. 
Nor is a plurality of wives at all, neceſſaty, where the number of concubines is unlimitted, 
who ſhare the maſter's bed with the wife at his pleaſure, and their children enjoy all the pri- 
vileges of legitimacy ſo that the ſuperiority of the wife conſiſts onlʒ:ĩn the particular rank 
ſhe holds, and in the government of the concubines, ho attend her as ſervants, and 
obey all ſuch of her commands as do not interfere with her huſband's pleaſure. 
_ Marriages. are frequently contracted by the parents during the infancy of the parties; 
nor is this a hardſhip in a country where love (and eſpecially among perſons of rank) has 
not the ſmalleſt concern in the buſineſs, and, where the motives to the match. are on the 
LY man s part family. and connection, and the/inducements on the woman's, the condition, 
3 figure, fortune, dreſs, flaves, and equipages, of the intended huſband; and this perſonal 
8 | indifference is a happy circumſtance; for the woman who can feel a paſſion for her huſband, 
3 | would moſt probably receive the mortificition of ſeeing the object of her. affection deſert 
N her bed for that of a flave or a proſtitute; and if ſhe ſhould dare to complain, might ex- 
1 | peR, to have another wife taken in to divide the government with ber, and All. her mi- 
ery, by reminding her of the loſs ſhe has ſuſtained, GT EINE” 
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"When the marriage i is agreed on between the friends of the. — the. un. woman 5 perſon 
| uhdergoes a ſtrict examination by the mother or other female relation of the. intended bride- 
room, being for this purpoſe ſtripped | naked; as is the man fon the like ſcrutiny by 2 
feds of the future bride : and if the report is favourable on both ſides, the Patents of 
«the Woman demand a price for their, daughters 0 Which is however ſeldom ſo hi gh as 10 * 
pe 
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pede the progreſs of the treaty; which being now compleated, the parties are married, 
either by a prieſt or civil magiſtrate, though the courtſhip has been carried on, and the 
nuptial ceremony performed, without their having ſo much as a glance at each other. 

Nor if we examine into this cuſtom candidly, and compare it with the manner in which 
marriages are contracted in ſome European nations, will it appear more extraordinary, or 
altogether ſo abſurd. In Perſia, if the couple are brought together without love, it muſt 
be allowed that there is no poſſibility of previous diſlike, and they have each the conſola- 
tion to be aſſured, that their partners have the charms of youth, and are at leaſt free from 
perſonal defect; whilſt, in the poliſned countries of Europe, by the ſtern commands of 
ambitious and unfeeling parents, youth and beauty are dragged with open eyes into the 
arms of age, diſeaſe, and deformity, and a pre-conceived and natural diſguſt deſtroys 
even the poſſibility of future happineſs : did ſuch parents reflect a moment on the hor- 
rors they would feel, at ſeeing their daughters conſigned to unlicenſed proftitution, and 
conſider, that a religious act, far from ſanctifying an unnatural deed, can only be conſi- 
dered as a mockery of Heaven, they would ceaſe to urge to ſin and deſperation their 
blooming but unfortunate offspring, and inftead of exerting a ſavage authority. to compel 
them to be undone, would only ſeek to guide their choice, and by counſel and advice 
direct them in the road to true and permanent conjugal felicity. 

The day before the Perſian bridegroom intends to conduct his bride to her new habita-- 
tion, according to the uſual cuſtom of the eaſt, he ſends her a preſent, conſiſting of cloaths, 
jewels, and other ornaments for her perſon; and towards the approach of night on 
the happy day, he proceeds towards the houſe of the bride's father, mounted on horſe- 
back, attended by his friends, all making their beſt appearance and accompanied by a 
band of muſic; but the ready wife, who has already been taught the duty of obedience 
and compliance with her huſband's wiſhes, meets him on the way, mounted alſo on horſe- 
back or on a camel, but veiled from head to foot, accompanied by her relations and 
friends in their utmoſt ſplendor, and attended by a train of ſervants, who conduct her 
ſlaves, loaded with her cloaths, jewels, and other baggage, which are purchaſed with the 
price paid for her on making the marriage contract, and an addition on the part of her 
own parents. 

Both cavalcades now join, and return in RU AE to the houſe of the bridegroom, pre- 
ceded by the united bands of muſic, and followed by the multitude, who loudly offer up 
their wiſhes for the happineſs of the new-married couple; a ceremony which is ſeldom 
omitted when the parties are of rank or fortune, as thoſe who aſſemble round the door 
on this felicitous occaſion generally partake of the good. Cheer which is e pro- 
vided for the entertainment of the gueſts. 

The interview between the married pair takes place in che lady s bedchamber, to which ſhe _ 
retires immediately on her arrival at the houſe, and where ſhe is ſoon joined by her huſ- 
band, who returns no more to the company, but leaves them to ſpend the remainder of the 
evening in mirth and revelry; and, as is cuſtomary at all eaſtern feſtivals, the men and wo- 
men are entertained in different apartments : this feſtivity ſometimes continues ſeveral days, 

if the circumſtances of the parties admit of che expence. 85 
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But this change in the Aodhden of the Perſian ladies admits them to no additional 

freedons: confined: during their ſingle ſtate to the houſes of their parents, the only altera 
tion obtained by marriage; is in the place of their captivity; for they are abſolute priſoners 
in the habitations of their huſbands, where thoſe of rank are treated as the mere objects of 
ſenſual gratification, and thoſe of inferior condition are compleat drudges, performing the 
moſt ſervite labours within door and without, and erer to the pride and indolence 
W their lazy and inſolent lords and maſters. 

Beſides the marriages already deſcribed, they have . to ling they are alſo 
evan either for life or a limited time; and theſe agreements are made before a ma- 
giſtrate, who keeps a regular regiſter of them. When one of theſe contracts expires, or 

the parties ſeparate by mutual conſent, the woman is to remain forty days before ſhe en- 
gages with a new keeper; and if in that time ſhe proves to be with child, her former gal- 
lant muſt take her back, maintain her till ſhe is delivered of her burden, and provide for 
the child, who ſhares with the legitimate offspring ; which is alſo the caſe with children 
begotten on common concubines, or even ſlaves, the = gra of oy money being in- 
titled to all the rights of inheritance. F 

Sometimes oroviſions are made in the marriage a for the woman in cafe ſhe ſur. 
vives her huſband, and for the children of her body; but if the father is under no ſuch en- 
gagement, he may diſpoſe of his fortune among his children by teſtament, in fuch pro- 
portions as he thinks fit; if he does not avail himſelf of this power, nor makes any diſpo- 
ſition of his eſtate, two-third parts of it deſcend to the eldeſt ſon, and the remaining third 
is divided equally among the younger children: in theſe cafes the eldeft fon is always con- 
ſidered as the guardian of the younger offspring; and when the family are left infants, 
their fortunes are protected from the claims of creditors, till they are of age to plead in de- 
Fence of their properties; which the males are ſaid to be at thirteen, and the girls at nine 
years old, when the direction of the guardian ceaſes ; or, in cafe of his death, even before 
the infants attain theſe ages, they are examined by a magiſtrate, and if they are found to 
be diſcreet, and capable of taking care of themſelves, no new guardian is appointed. 

Divorces are obtained at the inſtance of either party, without much difficulty; and with- 
out any, when they are agreed, which is not unfrequently the caſe: when the woman is 
the complainant, ſhe either alledges impotency, or that the huſband is too much devoted 
to his ſlaves and concubines; in either caſe, after vo are legally parted, they are each at 
liberty to marry again. 

The employments of thePerſian females differ little from thoſe of the women of 18 like 
them, thoſe of rank and fortune dedicate their time to dreſs and amuſements; which is indeed 
more pardonable in a country where they are excluded from the performance of the ſo- 
cial and domeſtic duties: thoſe who move in the lower ſpheres of life, execute the la- 
bours of the houſe and the field, and are either expoſed to the ſun and wind in the perform- 
ance of works of agriculture, or confined to the ſpinning-wheel and the loom; thoſe who 
are exempted from theſe toils, rarely go abroad, except to attend their huſbands or ma- 
ſters, in a change of habitation or on a journey; and on theſe occaſions, though they tra- 
vel on horſeback, or on camels, they are not only effectually concealed from the ſight by 

veils 
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weils which cover their heads and reach to their heels; but they are preceded on the road! 
by ſervants who give notice of the approach of female travellers, on which iptimation 

the males of all ranks, either quit the way or turn aſide whilſt the ladies paſs;-a ceremony 

which is religiouſly obſerved, as a breach of it is eſteemed a groſs affront and a proof of 
ill manners. And the care with which the Perſian women themſelves protect their faces 

from public view, is ſtrongly marked by a circumſtance related by a modern traveller, of 

a female of this country who was accidentally ſurprized as ſhe was bathing, and having 

no means to cover all her charms, employed her hands. in the concealment of her face,, 

and left the other parts of her perſon in a ſtate of expoſure; nor did this choice proceed. 

from indelicacy, but from the force of cuſtom, which had directed * attention to ir 

part which had commonly the ſmalleſt chance of being diſcovered. 

When a Perſian of rank is declared by his phyſicians to be in extreme danger, a ſen- 
tence which is ſeldom pronounced till he is ſeized by the pangs of death, a prieſt is. 
ſummoned, who exhorts him to repentance, demands a confeſſion of his faith, and ad- 
miniſters ſpiritual conſolation to him; and when the laſt agonies approach, reads ſome- 
chapters of the Alcoran, and pronounces certain prayers; the neighbours, and thoſe who 
paſs by the houſe, being alſo informed, by lamps or fires kindled on the terrace of the dying. 
man's houſe, that their prayers are required for a departing ſoul. 

The moment he expires, the event is proclaimed: by the loud cries and lamentations of: 
his friends, in which the women are moſt vociferous, adding to their complaints the moſt 
pathetic and tender addreſſes to the ſenſeleſs corpſe; but both ſexes: beat their breaſts, 
rend their cloaths, and tear their hair; theſe expreſſions of grief being matters of cere-. 
mony, which cannot be omitted with any regard to decency on the part of the ſur- 
vivors, who would be thought wanting in en an deceaſed, if they dale 
to give theſe -proofs of it. | 
Theſe exclamatory wailings endad, the might is informed of the death, by 
whoſe authority proper perſons of the ſame ſex as the deceaſed are appointed to pre- 
pare the body for interment; and this is performed: by carrying it either to a: public 
baſon or pond, with which each town is provided. for the purpoſe, in. ſome retired part 
of it; or to one ſet apart for this melancholy occaſion. in the garden of the deceaſed: him 
ſelf, where it is ſtripped and carefully waſhed, under the cover of a tent pitched for this. 
office; the operators aking the garments of the dead as a. fee for * attendance and: 
Wadde 

The body being perfectly cleaned, the mouth, noſe, ears, and excrementary palliges, 
are ſtopped with cotton, to prevent any moiſture from iſſuing; ſhould: the ſmalleſt quan 
tity eſcape from any avenue, the body would be defiled, and the ceremony of waſhing muſt 
be repeated before it could be interred: thus ſecured, it is wrapped. in a winding- ſheet off 
ſilk or cotton, on which it is not unuſual to write or impreſs certain paſſiges of the Al- 
coran, which more immediately relate to the mortality of the body, the immortality oft 
the ſoul, a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, and the like. 


The bodies of the common people are interred with little ceremony immediately after 
they have been waſhed; but perſons of diſtinRion are attended to the ow with. much. 
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more ſolemnity; the prieſts and officers of the moſque preceding the corpſe with ban- 
ners or enſigns, on which are either the names of their prophet, his daughter, or his 
twelve ſucceſſors; on ſome of them are creſcents, and generally on one a hand of iron, 
which they call the hand of Ali: the horſes of the deceaſed are alſo led before the body, 
and ſome of his domeſties bear his turban and arms; the relations and friends follow it, 
and it is borne by the neighbours and acquaintance, who are ſo officious to perform this 
duty, that if-they meet by accident the funeral proceſſion of one with whom they have been 
acquainted in his life-time, though they are on horſeback and proceeding on a journey, they 
will inſtantly alight and claim a ſhare in this laſt melancholy office. 
If the body is to be carried to any conſiderable diſtance, it is incloſed in a coffin of wood, 
in which they alſo put a quantity of ſalt, lime, and perfumes; but if the burial place is near, 
which is generally the caſe, moſt towns having one or more in the adjoining fields, and 
larger cities within the walls, for they never bury the dead in the moſques, they uſe 
no coffins; ' but when the body is brought to the grave, which reſembles thoſe of Europe, 
being only larger, the head of the corpſe is uncovered and placed with the face 
towards the city of Mecca; the other parts of the body being wrapped in the winding- 
ſheet, they leave the fide of the grave next Mecca hollow, from an opinion, that after the 
body is interred, it is reanimated by the ſoul, andu ndergoes a ſtrict examination of an- 
gels, as to it's conduct i in the paſt ſtate, whoſe report i is to determine it's future deſtiny. 
In the grave of a man of diſtinction, his turban, ſword, a bow, and a quiver of arrows, are 
uſually laid by him; and a monument is erected, or a ſtone laid over it, which ſometimes 
contains the name of the deceaſed, but more commonly paſſages from the Alcoran, in 
which human life, it's uncertainty and quick decay, are compared to the ſeaſons of the 
year, the flowers of the field, or ſome other moral allegories. 
They mourn only forty days; and during the firſt ten the relations and friends, and in 
particular the women and children of the deceaſed, viſit the grave daily, carrying ſweet- 
-meats; fiuits, and other proviſions, which they leave for the uſe of the angels, who are 
ſuppoſed to attend and guard the grave. Of theſe viſitors, thoſe who are nearly allied to 
the deceaſed, rend the air with renewed lamentations, and expoſtulate with the deceaſed 
In che moſt affectionate terms, on his premature departure from theſe objects of his re- 
gard; whilſt the acquaintance, who attend them employ themſelves in offering conſolation, 
and endeavouring to moderate their grief, by reminding them of the virtues of the friend 
they have loſt, and the certainty of his enjoying infinite pleaſures, and poet happineſs, 
in the bleſſed regions of departed ſouls. 
.T he ſame viſits are repeated on certain feſtivals; : ſuch as the anniverſary of the birth- 
* of the deceaſed, or of the day. on which any important event happened to him: and 
this ceremony i is continued in ſome inſtances for years, according to the rank of the dead, 
-and. the numbers and conditions of the ſurviving friends. | 
The mourning for a relation or friend is not denoted by wearing black, but by a total 
negligence of dreſs, and by appearing in the moſt ordinary apparel, which is generally 
.of a dark blue; during the forty days of mourning, they affect not to ſhave their bears, 


and refule to change their cloaths, even though they are torn and unbecoming their rank 
in 
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in life. The widows generally extend the term of mourning; and though they are not 
prohibited by t the law from marrying again, it ſeldom happens that they take a ſecond 
huſband; a piece of ſelf-denial which is generall y attributed to delicacy, but may probably 
have it's foundation in an intereſted motive. 

The funerals of the kings of this country are ſolemnized with 3 pomp; of which the f 
following account of the nn wo the body of one of them, contains an accurate 
deſcription. 

It was intended to be 0 at Kom, which i iS a conſiderable 3 FUL Ifpahan, 
and was preceded by one hundred camels and mules, carrying proviſions for a thouſand at- 
tendants. Then followed the body, in a litter covered with a pall of cloth of gold on two 
camels, led by the nazir or high ſteward of the houſhold; on each ſide walked a number 
of priefts, ſinging portions of the Alcoran ſuited to the occaſion. and ſervants burning per- 
| fumes in cenſors of gold; immediately after the body, an empty litter covered with red and 
green, and carried by camels; this was followed by the grand vizier on horſeback, and 
all the great officers of ſtate on foot, with their cloaths rent, and other uſual demonſtra- 
tions of grief; and the proceſſion was cloſed by ſeveral thouſands of people, rending the air 
with their lamentations. In this order they proceeded to one of the royal palaces about 
a league from Iſpahan, where the corpſe reſted that night; and on the following morning 
the great officers returned to Iſpahan, leaving thoſe who were particularly appointed to at- 
tend the funeral to proceed with it to Kom. At the return of the officers of ſtate, all pub- 
lic and private buſineſs, which had been ſuſpended ſince the king's death, was reſumed, 

and the court appeared as if no ſuch event had happened. 

Ihe Perſians are from their infancy inſtructed in the art of horſemanſhip, in which 
indeed they excel moſt other nations; this art conſiſts with them in mounting a horſe 
with grace and dexterity, fi itting ſteadily, on the ſaddle, galloping with a looſe rein, 
and ſtopping ſhort, or turning ſuddenly to the right and left, whilſt the horſe. is upon 
full ſpeed. 

They are taught to ſhoot at a mark, 8 been previouſly arafliſed in 3 a — 
firſt of a ſize and degree of ſtrength ſuited to their tender years, and as they approach 
to manhood, with a ſtronger, till they are inured to bend and draw one ſit for action; 
they then proceed to ſhoot their arrows, at. firſt into the air, and by degrees at marks, 
till they arrive at wonderful ſteadineſs and dexterity: the arrows uſed in theſe initia- 

tory exerciſes are blunted, but thoſe intended for actual ſervice are ſharp and barbed. 

They alſo learn a game with a ball which is practiſed on horſeback, each perſon 
who engages in it being provided with a ſhort bat, with which he endeavours to, 
ſtrike the ball, which is thrown among the competitors, ſtooping almoſt to, the ground 
for that purpoſe whilſt his horſe is on a gallop: the game. is to be obtained: by driving 
che ball to a certain goal, and he who ſtrikes it ofteneſt in that attempt, is the winner. 
They are alſo inſtructed in the uſe of the ſabre and the lance; the edge of the former 
weapon, when uſed in the ſchools, i is effectually blunted, and the lances which they throw 
on horſeback are unarmed; yet the unpenetrating blow of each of theſe weapons is ſome- 
times attended with dangerous conſequences. 
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Theſe exerciſes were formerly greatly encouraged at the court of Iſpahan, till rebel... 
lion and tyranny invaded the throne, and threw the whole nation into diſorder. Before 
the uſurpation of Nadir Shah, the king and his court frequently engaged in them, and 
they were then performed in the middle of the meidan or great ſquare before the royal 
palace: a cup of gold, or other valuable metal, was ſet on a high pole erected for the 
purpoſe, and this was the prize; thoſe who contended for it were to ſtart from the oppo- 
ſite ſide of the ſquare on horſeback, paſs the ſtandard in full ſpeed, and at a certain dif- 
tance from it, bend themſelves backward without ſtopping or turning their horſes, and 
diſcharge their arrows at the prize; and he who ſtruck it down, not only gained the 
cup, but was diſtinguiſhed by particular marks of honour and royal favour. And by theſe 
exerciſes the Perſian archers were brought to excel moſt others, and were equally formi- 
dable in their attack and flight. 

We havealready mentioned one of their furl diverſions, which is the RI of the beaſts of 
the field, aſſiſted by birds of prey, brought from the remoteſt provinces of this kingdom, 
and even from diſtant countries, and trained to this ſport; they are even ſaid to become ſo 
daring as to attack lions, tygers, and leopards: and to accuſtom them to ſuch exerciſes, 
ſkins of theſe beaſts are ſtuffed and mounted upon a machine with wheels ; and pieces of 
fleſh being faſtened on the head of the fictitious animal, the machine is put and kept in 
motion; and thus theſe birds acquire a facility of adhering to the real hunted beaſt in 
his ſwifteſt flights, and when he is rouzed, are let looſe at the ſame time with the dogs, 
who they ſoon outſtrip in ſpeed, and ſeizing the game, worry it with their talons and 
wings till the dogs overtake it, and the combat is ſoon decided; as ſoon as the dogs come 
up, the hawks quit their prey, and return to the falcaner, being ſummoned by a ſmall ket- 
tle drum which is fixed to his ſaddle for that purpoſe. 

The Perfian dogs are not uſed to hunt by the ſcent, they are merely employed to take 
the game; and panthers, leopards, and other wild beaſts, are ſometimes uſed for the ſame 
purpoſe; theſe latter, indeed, are ſeldom brought to a grand or general hunt, but are taken 
into woods and thickets, which they penetrate, and ſpring unawares at their prey, which 
they kill, and then ſurrender to the uſe of their maſters, 

Their great hunts are conducted like thoſe of the king of France or the princes of 
Germany. The peaſants and royal officers of the chace beat the country to a certain ex- 
tent; and narrowing their compaſs, drive all the game into one ſmall ſpace, their eſcape 
from which is prevented by nets and occaſional fences: here the ſport commences; the royal 
hunter, or the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſon of the company, diſcharges the firſt arrow; after 
which they make a general attack on the unfortunate objects of their diverſion ; and wild 

boars, wolves, foxes, antelopes, deer, wild horſes, hares, and rabbits, are ſlaughtered in 
multitudes, without mercy or diſtinction. 

The Perſians of rank alſo amuſe themſelves with the combats of at beaſts, which are 
taken whilſt they are young, and kept in dens remote from each other, till they are brought 
forth for this ſavage entertainment. The lower claſſes of people have alſo their diverſions, 
which conſiſt in the feats of tumblers and dancers on the rope, and the performances of 
miſerable jugglers: they were formerly very little addicted to games of chance, which 


were 


— 
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were repugnant to the doctrines of Mahomet; but, like moſt modern nations, the Perſians 
have ſuffered the indulgence of their inelinations to get the better of religious inſtructions, 
and they now uſe cards and dice as commonly as the nations of Europe. 

The modes of travelling in Perſia, have received conſiderable alterations ſince the civil 
diſputes and inteſtine commotions have ſuſpended the operation of the laws and the exe- 
cution of juſtice; before theſe events deſolated the face of the country, and uncivilized 
the diſpoſitions of the inhabitants, great numbers of travellers, intending to journey with 
their merchandizes and commodities from one city or province to another, aſſembled toge- 
ther, and formed themſelves into caravans, frequently conſiſting of four or five hundred 
perſons, with a ftill greater number of camels or other beaſts of burden, and voluntarily 
ſubmitting to the authority of a chief elected by themſelves, or recommended by the gover- 
nor of the province, and to laws and regulations calculated for the ſafety and welfare of 
this temporary community, they proceeded in bodies on their journies, and at ſtated diſtances - 
found caravanſeras or inns, provided either at the public expence, or by the benevolence. 
of individuals, for their reception, free from the expence of lodging; or they pitched their 
tents, which always accompanied theſe. expeditions, in ſome verdant ſpot, where they 
might find water and paſture for their beaſts, and purchaſe proviſions for themſelves. 

Nor did the roughneſs of the country, or the mountains which were in their way, prove 
obſtacles to the eaſe or expedition of the journey, the ſame public attention, or private 
philanthropy, which provided places of reſt and fountains of water, had levelled the n moun- 
tain, or raiſed the valley, and ſmoothed the road to ſafety and convenience. | 

But, ſince the grim tyrant war has ſtalked uninterrupted through the land, and“ : the | 
« hand of every man has been againſt his neighbour,” theſe advantages have very conſide- 
rably fallen off : the highways are neglected and infeſted with banditti, who ſeize on the 
caravans, and plunder them as lawful prize; the caravanſeras are neglected, or become 
receptacles for robbers ; 1 the fountains are dried up, or their ſources choaked with the”. 
mouldering ruins. 5 | 

As there are no 3 or other whee]-carriages in Perſia, men of all ranks travel 
on camels, horſes, and mules : when it is neceſſary to remove the females, thoſe of con- 
dition are carried in ſquare boxes of wood, which are ſlung over a camel's back, one on 
each ſide, and each containing a ſingle lady, who fits down in it; but as theſe boxes are 
not above two or three feet deep, a canvas ſuſpended by hoops covers ny machine, and 
conceals the traveller from public view. 

Here are no regular eſtabliſhments of poſts, for the conveyance of letters or other com- 
munication from province to province: thoſe who have letters or meſſages to forward, 
muſt employ a ſpecial meſſenger for the purpoſe; of theſe there are great abundance, 
whole families, in a courſe of deſcent from father to ſon, betaking themſelves to this 
employment. Theſe meſſengers are called ſhatirs; and one of them will carry a letter or 
meſſage a thouſand miles, at an expence of about two guineas, and perform the journey in 
lixteen or eighteen days; one or more of theſe foot- meſſengers is generally entertained at the 
houſe of every FIRE of diſtinction : thoſe who immediately ſerve the king, are obliged to 
undergo- 


undergo a ſevere trial of ſwiftneſs before they are admitted to this employment, which 
is conſidered as a poſt of honour; as a proof of their fitneſs to execute which, they are 
expected to go and return, to and from an appointed diſtance from the royal palace, 
a certain number of times, between ſun-riſe and ſun- ſet; the day's journey amounting in 
the whole to at leaſt a hundred miles: thoſe who perform this tafk, are received with 
great acclamations, and have preſents beſtowed on them by the ſeveral great officers of 
ſtate, who frequently attend them on horſeback, and mark their progreſs towards ſucceſs, 

_ » Theſe great men alſo imitate their royal maſter, in demanding like proofs of ability in 
the ſhatirs they engage for their own ſervice; and their dependants in like manner beſtow 
gifts and applauſes on the fortunate CT who ene his taſk and ſucceeds to the 
employment he ſolicits, 

But beſides theſe foot-meſſengers, there a are many coniriers anployed to carry ſtate. meſſages, 
advices, and orders, ta the ſeveral vicereys, governors, and magiſtrates of the diſtant pro- 
vinces; theſe are alſo the immediate ſervants of the king, and are inveſted with authorities 
which they fail not to exerciſe in the moſt arbitrary way, when occaſion offers, or inclina- 
tion prompts them: they travel on horſeback, and are girded from the waiſt to the ſhoulders 
with a white ſaſh or roller, the compreſſion of which ſtrengthens their bodies, and enables 
them to endure without fatigue long and repeated journies. At ſtated diftances, horſes are 
placed by the king, for the uſe of theſe couriers; but, as they are frequently deficient in 
number, as well as goodneſs, theſe miniſters of the royal pleaſure often uſe the ſabre, with 
which they are conſtantly armed, to extort from the miſerable peaſant, or the unfortunate 
traveller, ſuch beaſts: as may anſwes their . and which are _ or ever returned to 
the unlucky owner, 

The language of Perfia varies i in the different provinces ; the Perſic is only ſpoken in it's 
purity in the ſouthern parts of the kingdom, in the city of Iſpahan, on the borders of 
Arabia, and on the coaſts which ſkirt the gulf of Perſia; in thoſe provinces which lie on the 
Caſpian Sea, and have formerly been in the poſſeſſion of the Turks, the language of that 
people prevails; and the provinees of Ghilan and Mazanderan uſe a mixture of both, eſpe- 
cially among the common people; but in all parts of the kingdom public writings, records, 
and weeks of learning, are in Arabie; many words of which are alſo ufed familiarly in 
the converſations of the polite, who fill affect a ſublimity of expreſſion, and an air of 
myſtery to coneeal-their meaning from! their inferiors. In their ordinary writings, they 
carry the lines like thoſe who write in Hebrew, from the right-hand to the left; but they 
do not confine themſelves ftrictly.to this faſhion, for they often place their lines in ſhapes 
and fantaſtie figures, to.ſhew-their abilities in penmanſhip, and to puzzle their readers. 

The Perſians have the ſame facred regard to paper as the other followers of Mahomet; 
if they find a ſorap in the ſtreets, they neither deſtroy it or employ it in ordinary uſes: if it 
is written upon, they ſay it may contain. the name of the Almighty, or ſome of his Pro- 
phets, and therefore they dare not prophane ſuch holy matter; and if it be fair, and has 
never yet been uſed, they ſay it may be intended for the in ſeription of ſome paſſage of the 


Aleoran, or for. ſome other religious purpoſe, and therefore earefully lay it 125 and pre- 
ſerve it for ſome ſuch occaſion. 
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Tue paper of Perſia is compoſed of a mixture of filk and cotton rays, which is' ſmoothed, 
and in a manner glazed, by paſſing a ſmooth ftone over it; fixed in à machine calculated 
for the purpoſe, When they write letters, they are extremely careful to preſerve a perfect 
nicety and cörrectneſs in their words and lines; 'thefe letters are generally rolled up, as 
che paper is too ſoft and tos eaſily torn to admit of their being folded, and are faſtened 
with a bit of paper dipped i in gum water, and Tealed with a ring, which is generally worn 
for the. purpole, and contains the name of the owner, _ and ſome ſhort ſentence from the 
Koran. Theſe ſeals are dipped in the ink, which is thick and glutinous, aud ferves as 
well for writing as for this purpoſe ; the principal ingredients 6f it being galls and<burnt 
rice, with the addition of a certain quantity of gum, which renders it ſhining and laſt- 
ing. Their pens are made of reeds, the pecdliar grown on” ſome of the ay en 
of the kingdom. 

They uſe the Arabic characters, even when they write in the Turkih or Perfian lan- 
guages; the alphabet of che latter conſiſts of twenty-eight letters, all conſonants, accented 
inſtead of yowels, by which alſo the modulation of the voice, and the form of the lips, is 
directed in reading or declaiming : inſtead of ſtops, which are not in _ they begin each 
ſentence with a capital letter. | 

They are ſaid to excel in writing, both i in point of endete carreQnels;, for, as the art 
of printing has never found it's way into this Kingdom, and all their literary productions re- 
main in manuſcript, they muſt be frequently tranſcribed for the purpoſes of promulgation: 
great numbers of perſons are engaged in this buſineſs; which is a profitable, as well as 
_ honourable employment. There are ſaid to be eight different kinds of hand- writing among 

them, each of which is diſtinguiſhed by a name; that called neſky is the moſt eſteemed, 
deing the type in which the Koran is uſually written. The ſcribes do not write at a table; 
but, whether fitting or ſtanding, hold their paper with their left-hand, and write with the 
right, to an aſtoniſhing degree of acuracy, and with ſo much diſpateh, that they can afford 
to tranſcribe a book mags. as much a8 the won for a ſum not denen ten pounds 
of Engliſh money. 

The learning of the Perſians has been fer We „ears 1 at a u low ebb, "me education 
ſo totally neglected, that perſons of rank and fortune are ſcarely taught to write or read; 
and the little literature which now remains in Perſia, is confined to the religious alone. And 
with ſuch ' a degree of abſurdity 'do' they conduct che trifling inſtruction which they 
beſtow-on their children, that they are frequently taught to read the Koran in Arabic, 
without underſtanding a ſingle ſyllable: of 'the words which they repeat; yet theſe unpro- 
fitable ſcholars aſſume an affectation of intelligence, uſing certain geſtures, and pointing 
their voices emphatically, though the emphaſis often falls on the wrong part of the ſentence. 

The arithmetical figures of the Perſians are the ſame as thoſe in uſe among us, which 
were indeed originally borrowed from the Arabians: they practiſe the firſt five rules of 
arithmetic, in nearly the fame manner as the ene You any Oe no eee e l 
the more complex parts of this ſeienee. 

The Perſians ſtudy aſtronomy, merely from a Oey to W wich they 
prefer to all uſeful and ingenious ſciences ; they place unbounded confidence in what they 
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term the n of the Kare, which. they And as poſitively and clearly W 
tive of future events, and treat with great contempt thoſe who are not devoted to this 
deluſive and ridiculous ſtudy, Aſtrologers are retained in the houſhold of the king, and 
are in conſtant attendance on his perſon, (except when he retires to the haram of the wo- 
men) to warn him againſt the dangers « of. unlucky moments, and, to urge him to ſeize the 
fortunate ones: and this not only i in the commencement of affairs Important. to the ſtate, 
but in the moſt ordinary. and unintereſting occurrences; ſuch as going abroad or return- 
ing, eating, ſleeping, or even viſiting, the ladies: when one of theſe conjurers is con- 
ſulted, he gravely produces an aſtrolabe, which Aways hangs at his ſide as the enſign 
of his profeſſion, and pretending to obſerye the ſituation of, the ſtars and pl anets, he makes a 
parade of tropes, circles, and figures, and draws concluſions, which are equally uncertain 
and impertinent, but which the bigotted Perſians ſwallow with aſtoniſhing credulity. 

Though they, underſtand but very little of the celeſtial or terreſtrial globes, with the 
uſe of which they, have been but a very few years at all acquainted, yet they obſerve with 
greater accuracy. than could be expected the eclipſes of the ſun and moon, though they 
ſometimes miſtake half an hour in calculating thoſe of the former planet: their aſtrolo- 
gers divine great and terrible events from the appearance of comets; but they are prudent 
enough to direct the anger of e 4s ſome SI ee and . FLOG calamities 
which are to befal their own. A ; 11 

They bave almanacks, which "contain. not RO the viſions of the year, } (ls of 
the ſeaſons, and courſes of the planets; but are filled with the unintelligible j Jargon of judi- 

_ cial aſtrology, omens, prognoſtics, and preſages, all which are ſuppoſed. to. be deduced 
from the conjunctions and aſpects of the planets; and from the combination af theſe with 
the ſubje they diſcuſs, they foretel the events of war, and the welfare or miſery. of na- 
tions; but their oracles are generally delivered i in ſuch a ſtile of e 8 ſave their 
credit, whether their predictions are verified, or the contrary... . .. 

They calculate a ſolar and lunar year; the former, which commences with 8 vernal 
equinox, is twelve days longer than the latter, as they only count twelve moons in the lunar 
year: they celebrate the new. year with great feſtivity, all ranks: of people appearing in 
their beſt apparel; or, if they can afford it, entire new garments; and preſents of great 
value are offered tu the king by his nobles, and to them by their dependents. 

The epocha from. whence they. count. their years, and relate all their events, is the 
Hegeira, or flight, which Mabhomet was compelled to take from Mecca, his birth-place, when 
he firſt broached thoſe doctrines which have ſince prevailed in ſo very eminent a degree, 
and which flight took place in the month of July, fix hundred and twenty two: years after. 
the birth of Chriſt; ſo that the. Mahometans are now in the eleven hundred and ſixtieth 
year of their Hegeira.. They keep. their fabbath on the ſeventh day; 3 which, as the week 
commences on the Saturday, according to our calculation, falls on our F Wen urn the. 
day. conſiſts of twenty - four hours, which they reckon like the Italians. 1 Ke 

The Perſians pay the utmoſt regard to their phyſicians, who they conſider as the pre- 
hens a their ue e Be do not ſeem to be intitled to this Bones their ow 

; ordinary 
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ordinary ſkill, or the poſſeſſion of any conſiderable talents; for, though they are furniſhed, 
with great variety of excellent drugs, they are but little acquabited with their uſes, not- 
withitanding they pretend to be guided by the preſcriptions of Galen, and Avicenna, an. 
Arabian phyſician of conſiderable reputation: they form their judgments of diſeaſes from. 
the pulſe and urine,. and ſeldom bleed; depending, in fevers, which are the diſeaſes moſt. 
common in theſe. countries,. on emulſions and other cooling. tions. When they viſit a. 
female, the band is thruſt though a curtain, and even then igf covered with. fine linen or. 
gauze, through which they muſt feel her pulſe, without being. permitted to touch her Kin, 
eyen for the purpoſe of diſcovering the temperament of the patient's body. 
Perpetual -war.. is waged between the phyſicians and aſtrologers; the former preſcribe, . 
but the latter. are to be conſulted, to point out a lucky hour for the adminiſtration of. 
the medicine; thus the critical moment is frequently neglected, and the patient dies: 
whilſt the aſtrologer charges the phyſician with ignorance, and ineffectual preſcriptions;, 
and the latter recriminating, with much more appearance of juſtice, aſcribes the fatal. 
event to the erroneous calculations and groundleſs reſtrictions of the juggler. 
The Perſians are ſubject, as has been already remarked, to fevers; they are alſo much. 
troubled with colics, dropſies, dyſenteries, fluxes, St. Anthony's fire, peripneumonies, 
pleuriſies, and the venereal diſeaſe: but in theſe warm climates, the laſt- mentioned diſor-- 
der does not commonly produce the ſame deſtructive effects as in moſt parts of Europe; 
nor is it at all conſidered as ſcandalous, in. a country where the communication between 
the ſexes is unreſtrained by laws human or divine; thoſe who labour under it mingle: 
with; the uninfected, in eating, drinking, and even bathing, free from any apprehenſion of 
ſpreading the diſorder in this way, ien was long ſuppoſed probable in the weſtern parts 
of the world. |; | - 
There are alſo different nde which affect the inhabitants of particular provinces; 
thoſe of Hyrcania are ſubject to agues, the borderers on the Caſpian Sea to the jaundice, 
and near the gulf of Perſia, a ſmall worm breeds in the legs, which is extracted by rolling it 
wich great tenderneſs on a ſmall ſtick, but if the worm is broken in this attempt tod raw: 
it out, the part which is eſe behind putrifies in the fleſn, and occaſions at roubleſome and. 
obſtinate ulcer. - | \ 
The treatment of the fick differs. very conſiderabiy 7 TRE that of Great Britaici; the Per- 
han phyſicians never permit their patients to change their cloaths, or even their linen, dur- 
ing the continuance of the diſeaſe, or to taſte animal food, or even bread, confining them: 
wholly to boiled rice or rice gruel. In fevers they adminiſter an emulſion of the cold ſeeds: 
in ſuch quantities as to bring on-dropſies, which generally prove fatal in this country; in 
the colic and ſome other diſorders, they uſe the actual cautery, pretend to cure the piles. 
by the external application of: oiF'of naphtha, Lal to Rop- GRE ws Fice dolle i in 
four milk till it becomes dry. 
The gout is but little-known in Perſia, any more cha bio gravel, 59 tooth- ache, | 
or head-ache; nor are the Perſians more commonly aMifted' with apoplexies, cpi'epſies,.. 
fmall-pox. 8 oonſumptions; even the plague, which ſo frequently and almoſt conſtantly 
e 0 country of T urkys ſeldom *. it's baleful influence bither, 
though 
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though the climate is equally warm, and the bye oqgnnt) of the air. equally fevourible to 
it's progreſs. 

The phyſicians net only prefcribe the medicines, but PET drugs and make them 
up; they have but few chymicals in their medical compoſittons, the Perſians being i in ge- 
neral. as ãgnorant of chymiſtry as they are of operative ſurgery: of this latter branch of 
the art of healing, the barbers are the only profeſſors, and their ſkill ſeldom goes beyond let- 
ting blood; happily, however, the inhabitants are little troubled with hamours or other 
diſorders occiffione by fluxes of humours, and green WE mn general op ſpontane- 
* and ſeldom require medicinal applications. 

The principal manufactures of Perſia are ſilks of various Wine, ſuch T ubbies, taſfe. 
tas and fattins; and cotton cloths of different kinds, ſome mixed with filk, and others with 
the hair of goats or camels: the Perſians excel in gold velvets, and tiffues and brocades 
with ſtripes or flowers of gold and ſilver; and they ave en of more common ſtuffs, 
ſuch as camblets and worſted druggets. 5 

Trade receives every encouragement which che nature of the government will admit; 
mechanics are highly reſpected, and are by no means confidered as inferior to the nobles 

of this country: the artiſts are divided into diſtinct companies, which are governed by 
Particular regulations, under the direction of a principal, who enrols the names of ſuch 
as defire to be admitted, and records the rules and laws which are from time to time 
thought neceſſary to be enforced for the good of the ſociety; but they are under no dif- 
ficulties or reſtrictions with reſpect to exerciſing any particular profeſſion, no apprentice- 
:ſhip being required, and the learner receiving wages proportioned to his merit, from 
the firſt moment of his engaging in the buſineſs. The principal hardſhip under which 
artiſts and manufacturers labour, is their being obliged to dedicate a certain part of their 
time to work for the king, or to commute for this ſervice by the annual payment 
.of a conſiderable ſum of money. _ 

They do not arrive to any great degree of e in the finer e arts; they 
Have not yet attained to making watches and clocks ;. nor are their jewels ſet with any de- 
gree of nicety, though the ſtones are tolerably cut and poliſhed. _ 

They ſucceed well in edge-tools and weapons; but their fire · arms are not in general well 
executed, though the barrels are ſubſtantial and ſtrong; indeed, they generally get the locks 
from Europe, and thoſe who are nice in their ſtocks have thoſe alſo af European work- 
manſhip: they likewiſe make ſmall mirrors of ſteel, which ſerve as looking-glaſles, and are 
Jo well poliſhed, that in the dry air of this climate they ſeldom contract ruſt; | they have 
not the art of cating plate-glaſſes, though they manufacture glaſs in bottles, and for 

their windows, 

They make and tin copper veſſels as well as in Europe; all 'the-utenſils of the kitchen 
being formed of this metal, or of tin ware, which they bring to equal perfection. There 
are but few carpenters in this country, owing to the ſcarcity of timber; but they have good 
joiners and neat turners in wood, who varniſh their works admirably. 

Of the art of painting, the Perſians ſeem to have very incompetent ideas; they have no 
knowledge of | perſpeRive, nor of the diſpolition of _ and ſhades, for which reaſon - 
back- 
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back-prounds of their pictures are always unnatural and abſurd. II they attempt to draw 
human figures, they commonly preſent them in profile; a full face they are wholly unable 
to delineate, without exaggerating the features, and rendering the object truly ridiculous : 
indeed, they ſeem conſcious of their incapacity for portraiture; and, inſtead of imitating 
nature, paint rude and miſhapen figures of the human and animal ſpecies. In flowers they 
ſucceed much better, being aſſiſted by colours of the moſt exquiſite livelineſs, and a dry 
and equal air, - which preſerves them in the higheſt perfection. Another reaſon may be 
aſſigned for the wretchedneſs of their imitations of. men or beaſts; the law of Mahomet 
orohibiting ſuch repreſentations, probably on the ſame principle on which the ſecond 
commandment of the table communicated to Moſes appears to be founded. 

Of the other polite arts, ſuch as ſculpture, modelling, enamelling, and engraving, 
they have no knowledge: but their porcelain almoſt equals that of China; and the art of 
mending theſe wares, with wires drawn through holes drilled in them, Which! is now ſo 
much in uſe in England, was the original invention of the Perſians. 

As the Perſians have been long celebrated for excellence in the management of the bow, 
it is not extraordinary that they ſhould alſo excel in the conſtruction of it ; they uſe, in 
forming it, a mixture of tough wood and horn, and lay a binding of the ſinews of beaſts 
over the whole; it is neatly painted or varniſhed, and the bow-ſtring, which is of the ſize 
of a ſmall quill, is of ſilk, twiſted to a great degree of evenneſs and hardneſs ; their 
quivers are of leather, ſometimes embroidered with ſilk, and ſometimes with gold or ſilver. 

Their embroidery is well executed in all forts of materials; and that of gold and ſilver 
never tarniſhes, but keeps it's brightneſs and beauty till it is worn out: their horſe furni- 
ture is richly ornamented with it, and the leather is ſtitched with thread covered with theſe 
metals, to a degree of neatneſs unknown in Europe; their ſtirrups, which are much ſhorter 
than thoſe uſed in Great Britain, are frequently of ſolid gold, and the ſaddles enriched 
with ſtuds of the ſame metal. 

Their leather is of the kind well known in was by the name of Turky-leather, 
great part of that commodity, which is uſed in England, being manufactured in Per- 
fia; the dye both of this and of the ſilks and ſtuffs is highly admired ; and it's excellency 
may probably be aſcribed to the ſame cauſe which we have already alfred for the beauty 
of the painted flowers. 

The taylors and ſempftreſſes work neatly, and the former fit cloaths to the body. with 
great exactneſs. The Perſians, both males and females, execute flowers in needle- work 
of many kinds, for carpets, cuſhions, and other furniture, ſo perfectly as to reſemble 
paintings, 

We have alrezdy obſerved, that their edge _ are well made: among theſe, the razors 
are ſo excellently tempered and ſet, and the barbers are ſo adroit in their buſineſs, that 
painful as the operation of ſhaving is in Europe, it is here performed with ſcarce any in- 
convenience, though they uſe only cold water, and that in very ſmall quantities. Theſe, 
barbers are alſo operators for the nails, which they cut and trim whenever they ſhaye; andy. 


after all, this uſeful attendant ſtretches the joints, and chafes the fleſh in nearly the ſar « 
manner as it is done after bathing in Turky. 


The 
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The buildings in Perſia, as well as in other countries of the eaſt, are generally low, 
and the houſes lie within a court or garden; and ſo cautious are the Perſians to Prevent 
being obſerved in their habitations, that they have frequently two walls and gates, 
within each other, one of which is always ſhut whilſt the other is open. They have ge- 
nerally an avenue of trees or tall flowering-ſhrubs leading from the gate to the houſe, 
and a walk behind it planted in the ſame manner; moſt of the houſes have piazzas both 
in the fronts and at the backs of them, in which, according to the time of the 
day, and the aſpect as to the ſun, the family generally fit and receive their company in fair 
weather. In the center of the houſe is a large room, ſometimes refreſhed with a fountain 
of water; and at the two extremities of this hall, are other apartments calculated for eat- 
Ing or retirement: on the roof is a terrace, for the benefit of evening air. The court- 
yard or garden is uſually planted with odoriferous flowers, or Hower-bearing ſhrubs, and 
ſupplied with water from a baſon or fountain in the middle of it. 

The offices are generally ſituated at a diſtance from the houſe, to which there is a covered 

paſſage from them; ſome of the rooms have chimnies, but the kitchen fires, which are 
of charcoal, are generally made on a hearth, erected, or rather ſunk in the floor, for that 
purpoſe, over which there is a round hole in the cieling for the ſmoke to paſs off. Qther 
rooms are alſo provided with theſe charcoal fires in cold weather; and frames of wood 
being placed over them, and covered with thick carpets reaching to the ground, and pre- 
venting the eſcape of ſmoak or heat, the family fit round on the floor, and keep their 
feet and legs under theſe coverings for the benefit of warmth. They have ſeldom any 
hinges to their doors, which are made ſo narrow as ſcarcely to admit a perſon of more than 
cammon bulk, and turn on pivots of wood let into the door frames; the faſtenings are ge- 
nerally of the ſame kind, conſiſting of bolts or bars of wood, few but thoſe of high rank 
having locks or latches. 

Their beds and manner of ſleeping : are nearly the ſame as have been deſcribed among the 
cuſtoms and manners of the Aſiatic Turks; and as the mattraſſes are rolled up and taken 
away in the day, the apartments ſerve alſo in ſmall houſes for parlours, and render a 
great number of rooms unneceſſary ; their floors are generally laid with tiles or a hard ce- 
ment, over which a coarſe cloth is ſtretched, and upon that they ſpread a carpet. The 
fides of the rooms, in elegant houſes, are commonly tiled two or three feet from the 
ground, and the walls above covered with pictures or paintings on the plaiſter. 

The metropolis of the empire or kingdom of Perſia, is Iſpahan, which is alſo the capi- 
tal of the province of Erahi, and is ſituated in the fiftieth degree of eaſt longitude from 
London, and in thirty- two degrees thirty minutes north latitude, in a fertile plain of an 
oval form and conſiderable extent, ſurrounded by mountains, none of which, however, ap- 
proach nearer to the city than two or three leagues. 

This city, in it's moſt flouriſhing ſtate, was ſuppoſed to be near twelve miles in cir- 
cumference, and at that time was thought to contain near half a million of inhabitants; 
it has only at preſent the ruins of fortifications, nor are the remaining gates, which are 
only eight in number, though they were formerly twelve, ever cloſed, ſo that it is in a 

ſtate lr defenceleſs. It is ſupplied with water partly by pipes and channels from the 


river 
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river Zenderhoud, which flows at the diſtance of a mile from it, and partly, by a rivulet, 
the waters of which are conducted through the city in channels faced with ſtone, and col- 
jected in two vaſt reſervoirs of the ſame materials, from — they are alſo diſtributed by 
pipes to the diſtant parts of it. 

The city of Iſpahan reſembles-moſt others of the eaſt, in the narrowneſs, irregularity, 
duſt, and dirt of the ſtreets, which are wholly unpaved, though the greater part of the in- 
habitants are obliged to walk in them, as they have no coaches or other wheel-carriages ; 
and the great numbers of horſemen who are perpetually paſſing the ſtreets, render it im- 
poſſible for thoſe who are on foot to ſelect their way, and compel them to plunge on —_— 
accumulated loads of mud, dung of cattle, and other filth. 

This city contains ſome handfome ſquares, in particular the meidan, or royal ſquare, . 
which is alſo the market-place, one ſide of which is formed by the palace, and the re- 
maining three have double rows of ſhops, the whole being covered at the top, and lighted” 
by large ſpaces left here and there in the wall. Theſe rows, or rather ſtreets, are not only. 
open to foot-paſſengers, but people on horſeback ride through them either for pleaſure or on 
occaſions of buſineſs; particular parts of theſe buildings are dedicated to each trade or bufi-- 
neſs: the moſt elegant and leaſt offenſive, ſuch as jewellers, lapidaries, goldſmiths, mercers, , 
embroiderers, and the like, being neareſt to the palace; and thoſe which might prove diſagree- 
able, either from ſmell or noiſe, ſuch as cooks, druggiſts, braſiers, and tavern-keepers, on 
the oppoſite ſide of the ſquare; the center is employed in the ſale of cattle and proviſions 
of all kinds; and the rivulet already mentioned flowing through it, the banks of it are 
planted with ever-green ſhrubs reſembling box, which are regularly cut with openings to 
the different parts of the ſquare, and are conſiderable ornaments to it. This ſquare is of. 
an oblong form; almoſt three furlongs in length, and nearly half that breadth; 

The caravanſeras, in which merchants and travellers are lodged without expence, were, 
before the deſtructive wars already mentioned, upwards of fifteen hundred in number, all 
of. nearly the ſame form, though differing in ſize; the entrance to a caravanſera is through 
a wide gate into a ſquare ſurrounded with a piazza, behind which are apartments, ware- 
houſes, and ſtables for the camels and ather beaſts. 

The royal palace occupies, as has been already obſerved, one fe of the meidan, and the- 
entrance is by a grand gate from that ſquare; over this gate is a gallery for the ſophi or 
king, when he chuſes to be preſent at combats of wild beaſts, the exerciſes of the nobility 
on. horſeback, or other public ſpectacles; and before the wall which incloſes the palace, are 
a row of fine trees, and a fountain of water, and here alſo are placed ſome pieces of brafs 
cannon formerly taken from the Portugueſe. 

Within the gate of the palace are buildings on the right and left; thoſe on the right 
containing rooms appropriated to the reception of offenders, who are privileged from pu- 
niſhment if they can eſcape hither; and on the left public halls or courts where juſtice is 
adminiſtered, ſometimes by the grand vizier, and ſometimes by ſuch other judges as have 
employments in the palace. Crofling the court, you enter the audience-room, which is 
ſpacious and lofty, being ſupported by forty pillars, and ornamented with gilding and 
painting, the flooring being divided into three equal parts, and riſing T a ſtep from each 
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of the two firſt to the pigheſt, on \ which the royal throne ſtands, which is about eight feet 
ſquare, and elevated from the floor about eighteen inches; this throne is covered with a 
carpet embroidered with gold, and upon public orcaiions the ſophi or king ſits croſs- 
legged on cuſhions of rich brocade which are placed on the carpet. Of the private apart- 
ments of the palace, and thoſe of the women, no authentic account can be given, as they 
are inacceſſible to any but the owner, and thoſe guardians of temale virtue who labour 
under no temptations to betray the ſacred truſt. 

The garden of the palace is ſaid to be very extenſive, reaching beyond the river Zen- 
derhoud, which paſſes through it and divides it at right angles; on the ſouth ſide of it is a 
mount, planted with. trees of various kinds, which form winding-walks to the ſummit, 
from whence ſeveral ſtreams of water fall in caſcades over the rock into baſons, and flow in 
a number of rivulets through different parts of the garden; and ſupplying an infinite va- 
riety of fountains and water-works, they fall at laſt, either into the river above named, or 
into a vaſt piece of water in the center of the garden, the four corners of which, it being 
A perfect ſquare, are ornamented with pavilions, each containing apartments richiy fur- 
niſhed and adorned, and a fountain in the midſt of it throws a conſiderable column of 
water to the height of forty feet. 

This garden i is ſaid to produce the choiceſt fruits, and not only of ſuch as are natives 
of Perſia, but many different kinds which have been imported from India and Turky; and, 
in particular, grapes without ſtones, of an enormous ſize and delicious flavour: upwards 
of one. hundred gardeners are employed in the cultivation of theſe fruits, on which all 
ranks of people are ſuffered to regale at the trifling expence of about two-pence each, pro- 
| vided they commit no waſte, nor attempt to bring any away with them. 

Many pleaſure-houſes, and other ornamental buildings, are diſperſed in different parts of 
this garden; beyond which there is a park, in which the women are permitted to hunt and 
partake of other diverſions with their royal maſter. | 

In the grand ſquare on each. ſide of the gate of the palace, are two muſic galleries, 
Where muſicians, hired at the public expence, perform every evening for an hour or two, 
at and after ſun- ſet: and there are good coffee-houſes in different parts of the city, where 
the Perſians aſſemble, not only to take refreſhments, and hold converſations with each 
other, but for the entertainment they receive from poets and hiſtorians who attend there, 
and recite, for a moderate reward, their own works or thoſe of others; or the inſtruction 
they derive from the diſcourſes of prieſts, who harangue their auditors on ſubjects of reli- 
gion, morality, and law. Ro: The 

Almoſt every ſtreet is ornamented with trees, „eiter in rows or planted at the corners of 
them; through theſe and others in the gardens ,s ol, their people of condition, the cupolas of 
the numerous moſques, which are ſaid to xtra gfic hundred and fifty, appear to great and 
pleaſing advantage. Though none but N ahometans are ſuffered to enter theſe ſacred 
buildings, yet tolerably accurate deſcriptions have been obtained of them from intelligent 
. profeſſors of that religion; at leaſt, theſe are much more to be depended on, than the re- 
lations of thoſe travellers who pretend to have had acceſs to. them in diſguiſe, but who are 

| | more 
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more likely to have been indebted to their own imaginations, than to have obtained infor- 
mation at the imminent riſk of their lives. | 

According to the beſt accounts of the Great or King's Moſque at Iſpahan, the gate which 
leads to it is either of ſolid ſilver, or entirely covered with plates of that metal; within 
this gate is a court, on each fide of which are piazzas, and over them apartments which 
are occupied by the prieſts who are appointed to miniſter in this moſque; oppoſite the 
outer gate are three entrances into the moſque itſelf, by as many different doors, each 
leading into a diſtinẽt aiſle, ornamented with azure and gold, that in the middle being raĩſed 
a ſtep above thoſe on the ſides: in the center is a dome ſupported by large ſquare pillars, 
as the whole roof is by rows of leſſer ones; it receives light from windows in the dome, 
and from two of very large dimenſions, one on each ſide the middle aifle towards the 
top; on the left of the ſame aiſle, towards the dome, a pulpit of ſtone is erected, the aſcent 
to which is by a flight of ſteps of the ſame materials. The outſide of the building is adorned 
with paintings of ſcrolls and flowers in various colours; but no pictures or images are 
admitted within, nor are there any ſeats for the congregation : the floor is covered with 
carpets, and thoſe who enter it to perform their devotions, leave their ſhoes without the 
door. „ 
There is a very elegant moſque on the ſouth ſide of the royal ſquare ;: this is a rotunda, 
built with free- ſtone, and lined to a very conſiderable height with white marble exquiſitely 
poliſhed. This moſque is alſo divided into aiſſes, which interſect each other, and add to 
the beauty of the building. EY - | 
Round the ſteeple or minoret of each moſque, is a ſmall gallery, from whence an in- 
ferior prieſt or mollah ſummons the people to their devotions at ſtated hours in the day; 
as in other countries where the religion of Mahomet prevails, which does not allow bells 
to be uſed. 8 
The baths, which are numerous in this great city, are conſtructed like thoſe which we 
have already deſcribed in our account of Aſian Turky, and the various ceremonies of 
bathing are conducted in nearly the fame way; but notice is given here of the different 
times of bathing for the males and females, by. the ſounding a horn or ſhell on the terrace 
of the bagnio: when the former are invited, all the female attendants withdraw, and re- 
turn when the latter ſex are ſummoned ; and, contrary. to the Turkiſh faſhion, the bathing 
of both ſexes is finiſhed in Perſia by an immerſion of the whole body. 
There are three bridges over the Zenderhoud, at equal diſtances from each other; and 
from the City to the center bridge, is a beautiful walk called the Charbag, which is a mile 
in length, a hundred yards wide, and planted on each fide with double rows of trees ; in-the 
middle a canal of tranſparent water runs through the whole length, which is divided into 
eight parts by ſo many baſons, into each of which the water falls in caſcades, the whole 
way from Iſpahan to the river being a regular deſcent: both the canal and baſons are 
faced and lined with free-ſtone, and on both ſides the walk are gardens and pleaſure-houſes 
belonging to the king and the nobility ;, and, before the uſurpation of Nadir Shah, or 
Kouli Khan, it is hardly poſſible to conceive a more delightful ſcene than theſe united 
| beauties preſented. 5 „ | 
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The bridges over the Zenderhoud, which are ſo ſituated as to facilitate the commu- 
nication between Iſpahan and the neighbouring towns, are of ſingular conſtruction; for, 
beſides the road in the center, there are arched paſſages on each ſide theſe bridges both for 
horſe and foot paſſengers, which are lighted by openings at regular diſtances; as none of 
the Perſian rivers are navigable, the arches of their bridges are rather low, nor are the bo- 
dies of water which paſs through them conſiderable; this river of Zenderhoud is the 
largeſt, and when it is ſwelled by the melted ſnow from the mountains, 1s nearly as wide 
as the Thames at Lambeth, but is even then of inconſiderable depth, and after the ſummer 
heats have exhauſted it, ſcarce contains water enough for the uſe of the inhabitants, and 
to ſupply their numerous gardens on the banks of this ſtream : but, beſides this river and 
the rivulet already mentioned, the city of Iſpahan is OY with a conſiderable number 
of wells which yield excellent water. | 

Among the curioſities of Iſpahan, we muſt not omit to mention the tower over the royal 
ſtables, which is built of the horns of ſtags and other beaſts, which, to the number of 
two thouſand, were deſtroyed in a fingle hunting match by one of the former monarchs of 
Perſia; theſe horns are piled into the form of the Nie and cemented with earth or 
mortar. 

There are many Chriſtians in the b of Iſpahan, though but few in the eity ſelf, 
except the monks in two convents, one of Auguſtine, the other of Carmelite friars; one 
quarter of the ſuburbs is chiefly poſſeſſed by the Wann, or Gaurs, the deſcendants of the 
ancient Perſees, or worſhippers of fire. 

On the oppoſite ſhore of the Zenderhoud, and contiguous to the bridge which termi- 
nates the Charbac, lies the town of Julpha, which has been by ſome travellers repreſented 
as a ſuburb of Iſpahan; it is well built, and the ſtreets are tolerably wide, and planted 
with trees, which, together with the gardens that belong to almoſt every houſe, give ita 
cool and pleaſant appearance; it is principally inhabited by Armenians, a colony of whom 
were placed here by Shah Abas; but here are alſo Georgians and other Chriſtians, who, be- 

fore the ravages committed by Nadir Shah, were ſuppoſed to be the richeſt and moſt exten- 
ſive merchants of the eaſt; at that time Julpha was thought to be two miles long, and as 
much in breadth, and to contain at leaft three thouſand houſes; it had then alſo twelve 
Chriſtian churches. | 
Tze capital of the province of Fars or Pars, the ancient Perſia, is the city of Shiras 
or Scheraz, which is ſaid to derive it's name from Cyrus the Great, who is reported to 
be buried here; it lies to the fouthward of Iſpahan, at the diſtance of near two hundred 
miles, and is eſteemed the ſecond city of the Perſian empire. 5 
Though this city is near ſeven miles in circumference, it is but thinly inhabited, the 
number of houſes not exceeding four thouſand; and the greater part of this extent being 
gardens and groves of trees; it is fituated in a pleaſant valley of twenty miles in length, 
and about one third part as wide, which is fertilized by a rivulet paſſing through it, and 
ſupplying the city with water: this ſtream is inconſiderable in the ſummer, but ſwells in 
the - ſpring, and ſometimes becomes ſo rapid as to overthrow houſes and buildings, and 

ſweep away the corn and other productions of the earth. | 1 
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The palace, which has been occupied by ſome of the former ſophis or kings, but now 
by a viceroy, is extremely magnificent, and the gardens belonging to it are ſaid to excel 
thoſe at Iſpahan, both. in ſize and beauty, being no leſs than two miles ſquare, and in- 
cloſed by a wall fourteen feet in height; nor are the gardens of ſuch of the nobility as in- 
habit this city inferior in elegance, being planted for ſhade and ornament with cypreſs 
trees, which for height, ſtraightnefs, and regularity of growth, are unequalled, and for ufe 
with fruit trees of a thoufand different ſorts, ſuch as oranges, lemons, apricots, pears, 
cherries, and grapes, all equally delicious to the palate, and the latter producing wine of 
exquiſite flavour, ſurpaſſing any other growth of the kingdom. Theſe fruit- trees either 
form walks, or are ſcattered irregularly over the garden, and the vines twine round other 
trees, from the branches of which the grapes hang in cluſters of aſtoniſhing magnitude; 
nor are theſe gardens lefs plentifully furniſhed with flowers, the variety, colours, and 
odours of which, are not rivalled by the choiceſt productions of [taly, though they require 
here but little culture, and are in a manner diſregarded by the gardeners, whoſe whole at- 
tention is engaged in managing the fruit-trees, and procuring them a proper ſupply of wa- 
ter, which in this country is indiſpenſible. | 

The buildings in this city of Schiras, are rather better than thoſe of Iſpahan, though 
they are all of nearly the fame conſtruction; the ſtreets in general narrow and dirty, 
except thoſe which lie near the river, where they are wider, and are furniſhed with 
canals and baſons of waters neatly lined with free-ſtone : here is a college for the education 
of youth, who are inſtructed in the literature of this country, and ſtudy ſuch of the libe- 
ral arts as are known here. This city is remarkable for the number of it's moſques, every 
ſtreet containing one or more; and the cupolas or domes of theſe buildings being covered 
with tiles, which are frequently new-varniſhed, have a pleaſing effect among the large leaves 
and luxuriant branches of the cypreſs and other trees, with which the gardens and even the 
ſtreets abound. | | 
| Schamachi, the chief city of the province of Schirvan, was formerly a place of great 
importance, having been furrounded with walls and divided into two parts, one called 
the northern, the other the ſouthern city, but both are now diſmantled. It is, however, 
ſtill inhabited by merchants of different nations, ſuch as Armenians, Georgians, Ruſſians, 
Jews, and Tartars of Circaſſia, who carry on ſeveral manufactures, and drive a conſide- 
rable trade in ſilks raw and wrought, brocades, tapeftry, cottons, callicoes, leather, furrs, 
copper, tin, gold, ſilver, warlike inſtruments, horſes, boys, and women; but the commerce 
of this place, as well as that of the whole kingdom of Perſia, has ſuffered exceedingly 
ſince the uſurpation of Nadir Shah, and the colleges which once flouriſhed here have 
from that period been totally abandoned. 3 
The city of Sultana, which was once magnificent, has ſhared the ſame fate with the 
laſt· mentioned place, being reduced by the ravages of war, and the depredations of ty- 
ranny, to a heap of ſplendid ruins ; a moſque, however, remains as a monument ef it's 
ancient glory: this moſque, which is ſaid to contain the tomb of one of the former 
kings of Perſia, and the founder of the city, is eſteemed one of the moſt ſuperb in ihe 
kingdom. It is repreſented as having three ſtupendous gates of poliſhed ſteel, ſo caba- 
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liftically formed, that the lad ſtrength of numbers is . to the taſk of apening 
them, without the repetition of certain myſtical words, purporting an invocation for the 
Great Ali; on pronouncing which, theſe ponderous entrances turn ſo flightly on their 
hinges, .that they yield to the lighteſt attempt: the ſepulchral monument is alſo ſaid to 
be ſurrounded with rails of poliſhed ſteel, exquiſitely finiſhed; and a ſecond partition of 
braſs ſeparates it from the body of the building; an octogonal tower of great height 
crowns the moſque, and is ſupported by eight maſſy pillars. But certain books, which are 
preſerved in this ſacred repoſitory, ſeem moft to claim the: attention of the learned and 
curious; according to the deſcription which has been given of them by travellers, they 
are of immenſe ſize, the Arabic characters in which they are written being three inches 
in length, and the pages ornamented with intermediate lines of black and gold: ſome leaves 
of theſe books are reported to be preſerved in the library of the ſovereign of Holſtein, 
having been formerly procured by ambaſſadors ſent from that court to the Perſian mo- 
narch. 

 Kom or Gom, has been already mentioned as the place of interment of many of the 
Perſian kings: it is at preſent in a ſtate of decay, but preſerves ſome trade in blades for 
ſabres, and has alſo a manufacture of curious earthen- ware. 

Caſbin, or Caſvin, is the capital of the province of Eraki, the ancient Pandas. and was 
formerly called Arſacia, Hepheſtion, the favourite of Alexander the Great, is ſaid to have 
been buried in this city, which has alſo been the place of reſidence of ſeveral of the ſove- 
reigns of Perſia: it is delightfully fituated on a plain, though the ground declines from 
it on all ſides; but the reflection of the ſun, and the reverberation of the winds: from 2 

chain of mountains which encompaſs it at ſome diſtance, render the temperature of the 
air extremely uncertain, and the viciſſitudes of heat and cold unuſually ſudden, days of in- 
tenſe heat being frequently ſucceeded by nights of piercing cold; notwithſtanding 

which, the inhabitants enjoy tolerable health, the air being always non, noun. ſomewhat 
ſubtle. 

As this city is built on high ground, it is a wat of ſome difficulty to ſupply it with 
water, which is conducted hither in pipes from the neighbouring mountains : to obviate 
this inconvenience, the houſes are in general ſunk below the ſurface of the earth, and 
brought to a level with the channels which furniſh the water; nor is this mode of burying 
the houſes diſagreeable, in a country where the exceſſive heats of certain axons of the year 
render every retreat from the ſun deſirable. 

The preſent city does not conſiſt of more than a thouſand houſes, and can only be con- 
ſidered as the remains of this once flouriſhing place; which, before the fatal. æra ſo de- 
ſtructive to the Perſian glory, was at leaſt twelve times as large as it is at preſent, and 
contained a hundred thouſand inhabitants. The buildings, at leaſt the modern ones, are 
indifferent, and the houſes differ ſomewhat in conſtruction from thoſe of Iſpahan ; they 
are built with bricks hardened by the ſun, which are joined together by a cement at leaſt 
as durable as any other part of the materials: but the external wall which. ſurrounds the 
whole, is generally compoſed of mud only; within this wall ſtands one large room, which 
is called the aivan, and ſerves for eating and buſineſs ; the floor is covered with * 
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and furniſhed with cuſhions of wool or camel's hair for ſeats; on one ſide of this building, 
but detached from it, are ſmall ſfeeping- rooms, and on the other the offices and bed-rooms 
for the ſervants ; at the back of theſe buildings is another court, on the farther ſide of 
which, but ſeparated by another wall, is the haram, the entrance to which is generally 
obſcured by a plantation of trees and mrubs, and a winding path through them leads t to 
the door. 

Here are two palaces, or rather che remains of the old and a new one, the former of 
which was erected by Shah Abas, and the latter by Nadir Shah. The approach to this 
laſt is through an avenue of lofty trees, upwards of three hundred yards in length and 
twenty in breadth, which leads to the only gate in the wall with which this palace is en- 
compaſſed, and which is near two miles in circumference: this gate is arched, and has a 
projecting gallery above, like that of the royal palace at Iſpahan. | 

The area within is divided into four ſquares, two of which are gardens laid out in walks 
of trees, and refreſhed with fountains and rivulets of water ; the third is oecupied by the 
buildings of the palace itſelf, and the fourth by thoſe of the haram. In the center of the 
palace, the apartments of which are raiſed from the ground by arches to the height of 
about fix feet, is the aivan, or hall of audience, which opens to the court or garden with 
folding doors; and this room is ornamented after the Indian faſhion, as are alſo the leſſer 
apartments which are dedicated to the purpoſes of eating and ſleeping; the ceilings being 
divided into compartments, in each of which ſome portion of the Alcoran is commonly 
inſcribed in Arabic characters; the windows are of glaſs, admirably painted in colours of 
the moſt lively hue, yet ſo tranſparent as ſcarcely to impede the light. 

The haram, which is ſurrounded by another wall of amazing height and ichen is 
divided into four diſtinct ſets of apartments, adapted to the different hours of the day, 
and ſeaſons of the year; thoſe calculated for the ſummer are ſupplied with fountains, 
which, throwing the water to a conſiderable height, it is received again in marble baſons; and 
this agitation of the fluid diffuſes a refreſhing and agreeable coolneſs. All the rooms of 
the haram are painted with birds, inſects, and flowers, in thoſe . glowing colours which 
diſtinguiſh the Indian paintings on paper. Theſe ornaments are diſpoſed in pannels, which 
are. bordered with gold; and between the pannels ſmall looking-glaſſes are placed in dif- 
ferent figures; the whole executed in a taſte which has lately prevailed 1 in Great Britain, 
under the title of groteſque. Some apartments under the ground, and deſigned for a receſs 
in extreme heats, have been the ſubjects of much admiration, being curiouſly contrived 
to admit air, though they are impervious to the rays of the ſun. The eunuchs are lodged 
in a building near, but not connected with the haram, to which there is only one door of 
great ſtrength. 

Several other cities of Perſia contain alſo palaces and gardens, belonging to the ſophi or 
king; the palace at the city of Katſchan, in particular, is ſaid to have a thouſand windows 
and doors. This city, which has been formerly of conſiderable magnitude, and adorned 
with handſome buildings, both for public and private uſe, is ſituated in a plain, well wa- 
tered, and abounding not only with the conveniences, but the luxuries of life, in 33 de- 
8rees 51 minutes of north latitude, and has even yet a conſiderable trade with India; but it 
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is ill ſupplied with- water; which, in warm climates, is an article ſo eſſential, as not to be 
diſpenſed with without great and almoſt inſufferable inconvenience. 
The city of Reſchid, the capital of the province of Ghilan, is alſo large and populous, 
the markets cheap and plentiful, and the ſurrounding country fertile; but the houſes are 
low and meanly built, and it is not remarkable for any 2 buildings, or other curioſities 
worth particular notice. 
The city of Darbent, in the 51ſt degree of eaſt longitude, and in 41 degrees 20 minutes 
north latitude, is ſurrounded by walls of immenſe thickneſs, which are conſtructed of 
artificial ſtone, being a compoſition of the ſhells of muſſels and other fiſh of the Iike kind, 
and a peculiar fort of free-ſtone ground to powder; and which, together with a caſtle of 
the ſame materials, are ſuppoſed. to have been built by Alexander the Great ; an opinion 
which ſeems to be well ſupported by the durability of this . e Neue which is ap- 
parently harder than marble. 
No monarchy can be more abſolute than that of Perſia, nor is there a prince on earth 
whoſe power is ſo compleatly deſpotic as the eſtabliſhed ſovereign-of this country. The 
lives and properties of his ſubjects are dependant on his will, and he frequently diſpoſes 
of both, to gratify the moſt wanton caprice, or indulge the moſt abſurd inclination, 
without regarding the diQtates of reaſon, the impreſſions of humanity, or the ſuggeſ- 
tions of common prudence; in fpite of all which, thoſe whoſe long ſervices and approved 
fidelity have intitled them to gratitude and favour, are frequently ſacrificed to the effects of 
intemperance, or the frenzy of uncontrouled paſſion; and fo implicitly are all the com- 
mands of this'prinee obeyed, that orders fo unnatural; as even to exceed the conceived 
limits of inhumanity itſelf, ſuch as making his ſubjects become the executioners of their 
deareſt relatives, have been often complied with; and that too without the ſmalleſt heſita- 
tion, a ſubmiſſion in which the Mahometans of all nations are inſtructed by their religion, 
and in which they are confirmed by the force of cuftom and unvaried conformity from ge- 
neration to generation. 
Yet they contend, that if the commands of their ſovereign militate againſt any expreſs 
law of their prophet, their obedience is neceſſarily difpenſed with; and in confirmation of 
this doctrine, a ſtory is related of an officer of rank at the Perſian court, who being or- 
dered by his prince to drink wine with him, refuſed ts comply; and alledged as an excuſe, 
that having made a pilgrimage to Mecca, he could not taſte wine without a violation of 
the ſacred laws of Mahomet; and when the prince again enforeed his authority, bidding 
him drink in obedience to his commands, as thoufands in the ſame ſituation had done be- 
fore, and on his repeated refuſal, threatened him with immediate death, and directed the 
attendants to force the wine into his mouth; the Perſian noble reſiſted the violence, an 
calmly told the tyrant, he was welcome to his life, over which he had undoubted authority, 
but that his religion was his own, which he valued much more than his life, and would 
preſerve inviolate the one at the expence of the other; a refolution which,-though it occa- 
fioned his immediate diſmiſſion from his employments, had ſuch an effect on his oppreſſor, 
that he recalled him, and not only reſtored him to his favour, but loaded him with _ | 
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fional honours and emoluments; a au which reſcues the memory of this brutal deſpot. 
from a ſmall portion of the infamy which attends ſuch acts of ſavage cruelty. 5 

Nor is this ſpecies of tyranny executed only on thoſe who are attendant on the royal per- 
ſon, the governors of diſtant cities and provinces often feel the effects of this deſpotiſm, 
and are ſacrificed without form of trial, or pretence of reaſon, to the vengeance, or 
inſatiable avarice of this vicegerent of hell. On theſe occaſions, a royal veſt is uſually. 
| diſpatched by ſome 'of the meſſengers commonly employed for ſuch purpoſes, and which: 
being conſidered as a proof of approbation and favour, on an intimation given of it's ap- 
proach, is generally met on the road by the perſon to whom it is addreſſed; who ſome-- 
times finds it accompanied by an order for inſtant execution, to which he ſubmits without 
x murmur, and the bearer of the fatal meſſage eturns to the capital with the unfortunate 
officer's head, as a proof of his having performed his bloody commiſſion; 

Travellers relate a horrid inſtance of the depravity to which the human. mind may, 
be debaſed by being accuſtomed to ſuch ſcenes of barbarity, in a wretched ſon of a. 
Perſian grandee; who, in compliance with the inhuman commands of one of thoſe ty- 
rants, firſt cut off the ears, and then the nofe of his own father; and when the latter: 
ſolicited immediate death, as a relief from: the accumulated miferies of mutilation, and: 
the horrors of beholding the unnatural perpetrator, and obtained the indulgence he re 
quired; on being offered by the cruel prince his father's fortunes, if he would conclude 
the tragedy, and diſpatch his unfortunate parent, the villainous parrieide inſtantly drew his 
ſabre, and at a ſingle blow ſevered his head from his body, and without remorſe deprived'; 
of life the ill-fated author of his own exiſtence. 

A modern traveller has furniſhed many other inſtances of ſavage cruelty in which theſe 
ſcourges of the human race indulge themſelves at the expence of every principle of hu-- 
manity, and to the eternal diſgrace and diſhonour of royal authority; which, inſtead of 
being exerted in acts of oppreſſion and tyranny, ought ever to be extended in the defence 
of injured innocence, in beſtowing due rewards on. the virtuous, and conſigning to pu- 
niſhment the wicked and unworthy. To confer happineſs on others, is the only prerogative: 
which ſtamps a value on a crown, and he who wears it to theſe noble purpoſes, is indeed the- 
delegate of Heaven, the worthy repreſentative of the King of kings; whilſt he who em- 
ploys his power in violating the facred truſt committed to him, and tramples on thoſe 
laws moral and divine which he is peculiarly appointed to execute in juſtice and mercy, , 
becomes an inftrument of vengeance in the hands of the Almighty; and as a chaſtiſement 

for his own miſdeeds, is appointed to puniſh the ſins of an offending people. 

Hlappy Britain, thrice happy iſle! the execution of whoſe. laws, mild and equal in: 
themſelves, is committed to a monarch the friend and father of his people; who, having no 
inordinate paſſions to gratify, no wanton caprices to indulge, no conceived injuries to re- 
venge, knows no offence againſt his own perſon, and puniſhes with the tendereſt hand 
thoſe committed againſt the ſociety which he is bound to protect: to ſuch a king obedience 
becomes as much our inclination as it is our duty; nor is it paid as an. exaction of Power, 
but a tribute of gratitude !. | 
Wee 
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Wee ſhall not diſguſt our readers, with recounting many of thoſe inſtances of Perſian 
barbarity which have been recounted by the ingenious writer whoſe works we have had 
frequent occaſions to quote in our accounts of this country: but we have ſelected one 
which combines with the cruelty, ſuch a degree of policy, as to render it worthy of no- 
tice, though by no means of imitation; ſince no advantage can juſtify an act founded in 
iniquity, and perpetrated in defiance of juſtice, mercy, and humanity, 

Nadir Shah, the uſurping king or ſophi of Perſia, having impoſed a moſt exorbitant 
tax on one of the provinces, appointed one of his military commanders governor of it, 
with orders to collect the whole of this unuſual burden within ſix months: at the expi- 
ration of this time he was ſummoned to the camp, and called on to produce the ſum re- 
quired; but he had only gathered half the expected amount. When this deficiency was 
reported to the ſhah, he ordered the governor into his preſence, and abuſed him in the 
graſſeſt terms. It was in vain that he urged the incapacity of the people he had been ap- 
pointed to govern, to raiſe ſo enormous a ſum in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time; he was told 
.that he had embezzled the money he had failed to produce, and was condemned to be in- 
ſtantly baſtinadoed to death; a ſentence which was immediately put in execution, and the 
effects of the unfortunate commander confiſcated to anſwer the ſuppoſed default; but 
even the value of theſe fell very conſiderably ſhort of the ſum required to be compleated, 
"Of all his property, one dog only remained undiſpoſed of ; and this faithful attendant of an 
- unfortunate maſter, was at the ſnah's direction brenada. into his preſence; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the tyrant obſerved, that he appeared to have an honeſter countenance than his 
maſter, yet did this human brute direct that he ſhould be led through the camp from tent 
to-tent of the principal officers, and baſtinadoed at the door of each; and that he at whoſe 
tent the devoted animal expired, ſhould immediately make up the deficiency : this bar- 
barous act of policy ſoon produced the deſired effect; the ſeveral commanders to whom he 
was preſented, paid for his removal with ſuch conſiderable ſums, that the whole of the 
'ſhah's demand was ſuddenly raiſed. We feel ourſelves diſappointed in not being warranted 
to ſay, that by this means alſo the poor animal was reſcued from the cruelty to which he 
was doomed, as we cannot help being intereſted in the fate of a beaſt deſtined to groan 
under the mercileſs hand of tyranny directed by avarice. 

The common title of the king or reigning prince of Perſia is ſhah; a 3 which fig- 
:nifies diſpoſer of kingdoms, and denoting an extraordinary degree of power, is the moſt 
-agreeable appellation that can'be conveyed to the ear of adeſpotic monarch; he takes occa- 
ſionally the titles of ſultan, or emperor, and khan, which latter is given to him as the 
ſovereign of a part of Tartary. The royal arms of Perſia are a lion couchant, turning 
this head to obſerve the fun, which riſes over the back of the beaſt. But the ſhah of 
Perſia uſes no ſeal to ſuch public acts as are committed to writing; ; the ſtile of ſuch writ- 
ings is truly pompous, and they uſually begin with © This is an act given and granted 
by the ſhah of Perſia, &c. who the whole univerſe obeys,” or ſome ſuch arrogant ex- 
preſſion. 

Nor is this ſounding language confined to the acts of the ſhah himſelf ; when he is pe- 


.titioned by his ſubjects, he is flattered with epithets to which the conſummate of _ 
greatne 


reatneſs is unequal ; he is by his ſervile dependents called the fountain of power, of ma- 
jeſty, and of glory; rival of the ſun ; choſen ſubſtitute of the Moſt High; guardian, pro- 
tector, and ſupreme head of the auly true and pure religion; ſhadow of Omnipotence; fa- 
ther of victory; comptroller of the revolutions of the univerſe; and only ſovereign of the 
faithful. In their perſonal addreſſes to him, he is tiled lieutenant of the Moſt Holy, and 
diſpenſer of his favour and grace to the inhabitants of the earth. 

According to the laws of Perſia, the crown is hereditary in the male line, females being 
excluded from the enjoyment of it in immediate ſucceſſion, though the deſcendants of 
daughters are admitted to reign, in default of iſſue from the male line: but the uncertain 
tenure of the Perſian throne, and the frequent revolutions which happen in that country, 
have introduced the barbarous policy of putting out the eyes of all the males of the royal 
family in poſſible ſucceſſion, whether of the male or female line; a meaſure purſued by the 
_ reigning prince, to add to the ſtability of his own ſeat, by ondhring the choice of a ſuc- 
ceſſor difficult; thoſe who labour under any perſonal defects, blindneſs in particular, be- 
ing prohibited from mounting the throne, and when none of the blood royal can be found 
to fill it, it is not unnatural to conceive that jealouſy will interpoſe to prevent a vacancy 
which every individual of conſequence about the court is apt to think himſelf alone qua- 
lifed to ſupply. | 

Nor are the immediate iſſue of the king himſelf always exempted from this horrid fate; 
if the eldeſt ſon is apprehended to be of a more active diſpoſition than the younger branches, 
his ſuperior genius occaſions the ſacrifice of his ſight, and he is left to languiſh through 
life in the miſerable enjoyment of the ſenſual pleaſures of the haram : the Perſians, con- 
trary to the Turkiſh cuſtom, permitting the wretched victim to live, when he is no longer 
in a capacity to diſturb the dreams of ambition, 

The manner in which theſe unfortunately-born infants were formerly derprived of their 
ſight, was by holding an inſtrument of red-hot iron ſo near the eye as to ſcorch the exte- 
rior covering of that organ, and render it impervious to the rays of light; but, by the more 
modern improvements in cruelty, the very eye-balls themſelves are ſcooped out of the ſock- 
ets by the mercileſs inſtruments of the royal vengeance. 

But if the firſt-born of the king eſcapes this dreadful fate, or whichever of his offspring 
is permitted to be conſidered as heir-apparent to the throne, he is confined to the haram 
from his birth, where he receives the ſlender education which the eunuchs, his only in- 
ſtructors, are capable of giving him; and as ſoon as he arrives at manhood, is ſupplied with 
concubines and neceſſary attendants, and ſpends his time in unmanly diſſipation and 
amuſements, till at the death or depoſition of his father he is called to the throne, ſo totally 
Ignorant of the affairs of ſtate, that he becomes a mere inſtrument in the hands of a ca- 
bal, who have perhaps opened his way to the ctown by the ſacrifice of his predeceſſor, and 
mean to confign him to the ſame fate, the moment he is diſcovered to poſſeſs wiſdom or ſpirit 
enough to thwart the meaſures or oppoſe the wiſhes of theſe miniſters. All the princes 
of the royal family are called mirza, a title which is conſtantly added to the name confer- 
red on them at their births, | 
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We ſhall not diſguſt our readers, with recounting many of thoſe inſtances of Perſian 
barbarity which have been recounted by the ingenious writer whoſe works we have had 
frequent occaſions to quote in our accounts of this country: but we have ſelected one 
which combines with the cruelty, ſuch a degree of policy, as to render it worthy of no- 
tice, though by no means of imitation ; ſince no advantage can juſtify an act founded in 
iniquity, and perpetrated in defiance of juſtice, mercy, and humanity, 
Nadir Shah, the uſurping king or ſophi of Perſia, having impoſed a moſt exorbitant 
tax on one of .the provinces, appointed one of his military. commanders governor of it, 
with orders to collect the whole of this unuſual burden within ſix months: at the expi- 
ration of this time he was ſummoned to the camp, and called on to produce the ſum re- 
quired; but he had only gathered half the expected amount. When this deficiency was 
reported to the ſhah, he ordered the governor into his preſence, and abuſed him in the 
groſſeſt terms. It was in vain that he urged the incapacity of the people he had been ap- 
pointed to govern, to raiſe ſo enormous a ſum in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time; he was told 
that he had embezzled the money he had failed to produce, and was condemned to be in- 
ſtantly baſtinadoed to death; a ſentence which was immediately put in execution, and the 
effects of the unfortunate commander confiſcated to anſwer the ſuppoſed default; but 
even the value of theſe fell very conſiderably ſhort of the ſum required to be compleated. 
Of all his property, one dog only remained undiſpoſed of; and this faithful attendant of an 
unfortunate maſter, was at the ſhah's direction brought into his preſence; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the tyrant obſerved, that he appeared to have an honeſter countenance than his 
maſter, yet did this human brute direct that he ſhould be led through the camp from tent 
to: tent of the principal officers, and baſtinadoed at the door of each; and that he at whoſe 
tent the devoted animal expired, ſhould immediately make up the deficiency: this bar- 
barous act of policy ſoon produced the deſired effect; the ſeveral commanders to whom he 
was preſented, paid for his removal with ſuch conkiderable ſums, that the whole of the 
ſhah's demand was ſuddenly raiſed. We feel ourſelves diſappointed in not being warranted 
to ſay, that by this means alſo the poor animal was reſcued from the cruelty to which he 
was doomed, as we cannot help being intereſted in the fate of a beaſt deſtined to groan 
under the mercileſs hand of tyranny directed by avarice. 
The common title of the king or reigning prince of Perſia is e word which ſig- 
niſies diſpoſer of kingdoms, and denoting an extraordinary degree of power, is the molt 
-agreeable appellation that can · be conveyed to the ear of adeſpotic monarch; he takes occa- 
ſionally the titles of ſultan, or emperor, and khan, which latter is given to him as the 
ſovereign of a part of Tartary. The royal arms of Perſia are a lion couchant, turning 
this head to obſerve the ſun, which riſes over the back of the beaſt. But the ſhah of 
Perſia uſes no ſeal to ſuch public acts as are committed to writing ; ; the ftile of ſuch writ- 
ings 1s truly pompous, and they uſually begin with This is an act given and granted 
«6 by the ſhah of Perſia, &c. who the whole univerſe obeys,” or ſome ſuch arrogant ex- 
preſſion. 
Nor is this ſounding language confined to the acts of the ſhah himſelf; when he is pe- 
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greatneſs is unequal ; he is by his ſervile dependents called the fountain of power, of ma- 
jeſty, and of glory; rival of the ſun ; choſen ſubſtitute of the Moſt High; guardian, pro- 
tector, and ſupreme head of the only true and pure religion; ſhadow of Omnipotence; fa- 
ther of victory; comptroller of the revolutions of the univerſe; and only ſovereign of the 
faithful. In their perſonal addreſſes to him, he is tiled lieutenant of the Moſt Holy, and 
diſpenſer of his favour and grace to the inhabitants of the earth, 

According to the laws of Perſia, the crown is hereditary in the male line, females being 
excluded from the enjoyment of it in immediate ſucceſſion, though the deſcendants of 
daughters are admitted to reign, in default of iſſue from the male line: but the uncertain 
tenure of the Perſian throne, and the frequent revolutions which happen in that country, 
have introduced the barbarous policy of putting out the eyes of all the males of the royal 
family in poſſible ſucceſſion, whether of the male or female line; a meaſure purſued by the 
reigning prince, to add to the ſtability of his own ſeat, by rendering the choice of a ſuc- 
ceſſor difficult; thoſe who labour under any perſonal defects, blindneſs in particular, be- 
ing prohibited from mounting the throne, and when none of the blood royal can be found 
to fill it, it is not unnatural to conceive that jealouſy will interpoſe to prevent a vacancy 
which every individual of conſequence about the court is apt to think himſelf alone qua- 
lifed to ſupply. 
| Nor are the immediate iſſue of the king himſelf always exempted from this horrid fate; 
if the eldeſt ſon is apprehended to be of a more active diſpoſition than the younger branches, 
his ſuperior genius occaſions the ſacrifice of his ſight, and he is left to languiſh through 
life in the miſerable enjoyment of the ſenſual pleaſures of the haram : the Perſians, con- 
trary to the Turkiſh cuſtom, permitting the wretched victim to live, when he is no longer 
in a capacity to diſturb the dreams of ambition. 

The manner in which theſe unfortunately-born infants were formerly derprived of their 
ſight, was by holding an inftrument of red-hot iron ſo near the eye as to ſcorch the exte- 
rior covering of that organ, and render it impervious to the rays of. light; but, by the more 
modern improvements in cruelty, the very eye-balls themſelves are ſcooped out of the ſock- 
ets by the mercileſs inſtruments of the royal vengeance. 

But if the firſt-born of the king eſcapes this'dreadful fate, or whichever of his offspring 
is permitted to be conſidered as heir-apparent to the throne, he is confined to the haram 
from his birth, where he receives the flender education which the eunuchs, his only in- 
ſtructors, are capable of giving him; and as ſoon as he arrives at manhood, is ſupplied with 
concubines and neceſſary attendants, and ſpends his time in unmanly diſſipation and 
amuſements, till at the death or depoſition of his father he is called to the throne, ſo totally 

ignorant of the affairs of ſtate, that he becomes a mere inſtrument in the hands of a ca- 
dal, who have perhaps opened his way to the crown by the ſacrifice of his predeceſſor, and 
mean to conſign him to the ſame fate, the moment he is diſcovered to poſſeſs wiſdom or ſpirit 
enough to thwart the meaſures or oppoſe the wiſhes of ' theſe miniſters. All the princes 
of the royal family are called mirza, a title which 1 is conſtantly added 1 to the name confer- 
red on them at their births. | 
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T be female offspring of the throne a are - uſually x married, * a proper, age, to fome t men n of 
high preferment i in the church; they ſeldom permit them to become the wives of officers, civil 
or military, as is uſually the caſe in Turky, under 5 an apprehenſion that ſuch an alliance 
might inſpire them with ideas of ambition inconſiſtent with the ſafety. of the reigning 
prince. The children of theſe marriages : are ſometimes ſuffered to enjoy the bleſſed privi- 
lege of ſight, when there are ſeveral ſons of the reigning prince who ſtand between them 
and the throne; but, as hath been, already obſerved, they are more commonly doomed to 
ſhare in the wretchedneſs of thoſe who have the misfortune to be royally born, or to have _ 
deſcended from a race of kings. 

The royal haram of Perſia i is filled by females of three different ranks: the firſt are the 
female ifſue of the prince, who are generally confined here for life, e or till proper huſbands 
are provided for them; theſe princeſſes have a ſeparate apartment allotted to them, and 
eunuchs and other attendants, who have no connection with the other inhabitants of the 
ſeraglio. The ſecond ſet of ladies are thoſe who have brought the ſhah children, and 
who are entitled to diſtinct and conſiderable privileges; z and the third claſs are thoſe young _ 

and beautiful girls who are deſtined to the royal pleaſure, but have not been called to his 
arms: and over both theſe laſt claſſes, the mother of the reigning prince generally af 
ſumes an uncontrouled authority; and, by intriguing with this powerful governeſs, the ladies 
of the haram are ſometimes provided with huſbands amon the nobility, WhO are fre- 
quently deſirous of procuring wives who may promote their intereſt at court, a motive 
which alſo induces the huſband to treat a wife thus obtained with ſuch uncommon in- 
dulgence, that the unnoticed damſels in the ſeraglio are happy to be diſpoſed of in this 
way; a favour which is however ſeldom or ever extended to thoſe who have proved with child 
from the royal embraces, though very often to thoſe who have been enjoyed by him to 
ſatiety, but have not been prolific. On the death of the king, all thoſe who have enjoyed 
the diſtinguiſhed honour of becoming mothers, are ſhut | up for life in a part of the haram 
remote from it's other inhabitants, and are never viſited by the imperial ſucceſſor. PR 

But the inhabitants of the haram who are moſt numerous, are thoſe beautiful girls 
who are collected among all ranks of people in the various provinces of the kingdom of 
Perſia, where moſt parents are ſo ambitious of the honour, and covetous of the advantages, : 
which may be derived from ſuch a connection with royalty, that they readily ſacrifice their, 
daughters to the hopes of ſplendor and gain, both which, in large proportions fall to the 
ſhare of her relatives who has the good fortune to be peculiarly pleaſing to the monarch. 
Beſides theſe, Georgia and Circaſſia ſupply the Perſian haram with girls who are either 
purchaſed or ſtolen from parents of inferior rank, but who frequen tly ſurpaſs i in beauty the 
higher born daughters of the Perſian grandees, IN 

We ſhall not impoſe upon our readers the fabulous accounts of the intrigues and ca- 
bals of the haram, and the various arts employed byit's fair inhabitants to captivate the heart 
of this ſovereign lord and maſter; of theſe intrigues, or of the employments of theſe ſequeſ- 
tered females, we apprehend no authentic accounts can be obtained, and we do not hold our- 
ſelves at liberty to obtrude on the public the conceits of our own imagination, or the re- 
lations of others which appear to be no better founded. 
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The Te is Wee by white and black eunuchs, the former of "hon attend the gates 
and avenues, and the latter are admitted to carry letters and meſſages from the ſhah to the 
Jadies, or to and from each other ; but the more immediate attendants of theſe females 
are women ſlaves, great numbers of whom are employed in the haram, under the direction 
of certain matrons of approved diſcretion. 

In theſe and other offices about the royal palaces, not leſs than three or four io nk 
eunuchs are uſually employed, and a proportionable number are generally entertained in 
the houſes of men of rank and fortune, and ferve not only as guardians of female virtue, 

but as ſpies on the other domeſtics; offices for which they are ſaid to be peculiarly qualified, 

by the ill nature, treachery, and cruelty of their diſpoſitions, a depravity for which thoſe - 
are accountable, who for baſe purpoſes degrade human-nature,. and deprive their unhappy. 

offspring of the rights of man. Fhis deteſted operation is performed when the miſerable 
victims are from feven to ten years of "ge 5 3 before and after that period it is ſo dangerous, 
that few who undergo it ſurvive. 

Of the Perſian laws no certain accounts can be e at leaſt of the preſent ſtate of 
them ; thoſe which are moſt to be depended on, relate to the adminiſtration of juſtice pre- 
vious to the uſurpation of Nadir Shah; and probably the affairs of Perſia are at this time 
ſo far ſettled, as to admit of a wen of this part of the goverment, on which the ny 
of the ſtate and the happineſs of the people ſo very materially depends. 

In ſpeaking. of the Turkiſh laws, we have already remarked, that a the - 
doctrines of Mahomet prevail, the powers of governing the church, and the execution of 
the laws, reſide in the ſame perſons; but, though the Perſian eccleſiaſtics claim to themſelves 
the ſole powers of judgment, and leave the civil magiſtrate only the right of executing. their 
deceres, yet theſe latter, far from ſubmitting to this doctrine, have arrogated tothemſelves- 
ſo large a portion of both. theſe powers, as to leave the churchmen a very ſmall ſhate in the 
adminiſtration of public juſtice, at leaſt in the capital though they are bow * in . 
ſeſſion of their eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions, as will be hereafter explained. | 
In times of war, and when the camp is the court of Perſia, the judges both eceleſiaſtical 
and civil attend: and they have alſo. a military Judge who determines ſuch: diſputes as 
concern that branch of government, the officers in that department generally refuſing to. 
fubmit to any other; nor will the governors of provinces, or others in high authority, 
commonly yield to any tribunal; they act in their governments as deſpotically as the prince 

on the throne, till they are called by him to a ſevere account, and puniſhed for their miſ- 
doings by the bow-ſtring; or, if they eſcape death, they ſeldom come off without the loſs of 
their ears, having their noſtrils ſlit, being beaten on the back till they are more than half 
dead, or baſtinadoed on the ſoles of their feet till their nails drop off. 

The principal code of laws in uſe among the Perſians is the Koran; from hetics all their 
rules and maxims are drawn; and, as they have few other books on religious ſubjects, and 
none on that of law, they are not puzzled with a multiplicity of contradictory authorities: 
indeed, when the prince, or thoſe he has inveſted with authority, fit in judgment, books 
of any kind are but little regarded; their own opinions or inclinations, however capricious, 


being the only code they conſult. And in all caſes where Chriſtians are concerned this 
is 


is a)happy circumſtance, as the law of the prophet Mahomet contains ſo many precepts 
of ſeverity againſt the diſciples of Chriſt, that unleſs the monarch poſſeſſed a diſpenſing 
power, or the prieſts and other judges were diſpoſed to relax conſiderably from the rigid 
letter of the law, which indeed is the caſe at preſent, it would be impoſſible for the pro- 
feſſors of the faith laſt-mentioned to exiſt, in a country where they are not only ſubject 
to be harraſſed and plundered under the ſanction of the law, but the followers of Maho- 
met are incited to perſecute them as an act of religion. 
The juriſdiction of the ſpiritual and temporal courts differs ſo widely, that dove is but 
little danger of any diſputes ariſing between them ; and indeed thoſe who preſide in the for- 
mer are ſo ſenſible that the judges in the latter would | in any ſuch difference be ſupported 
and protected by the crown, that they generally take care to ſteer clear of any miſunder- 
ſtanding. To the eccleſiaſtical courts are left the determination of ſuits concerning deeds, 
contracts, deſcents, ſucceſſions to eſtates, marriages, divorces, and matters of the like 
kind. Thecivil magiſtrates are confined generally to the diſcuſſion of criminal matters, and 
judging thoſe plain caſes where proof is made from the mouths of witneſſes, and where 
no writing comes in queſtion : and their courts always proceed in a ſummary way, and 
finiſh the buſineſs in hand at one hearing ; whereas the judges of the former, in conformity 
to the uſage of their brethren of the long robe in Europe, conduQ matters more lowly, and 
with due ſolemnity poſtpone the concluſion from day to day; ; which no doubt adds to their 
own dignity, though it is attended with ſome inconvenience and great additional expence 
to the unfortunate ſuitors. But it ſeems unluckily to be a maxim among the lawyers of 
moſt countries, that the intereſt of the client is the laſt object to be regarded; in preference 
to which, an adherence to the ſtrict letter of the law, however abſurdly or equivocally pen- 
ned, or however oppreſſively it may operate in ſome inſtances, and the perſonal advantage 
of the miniſters of the law, which W in a t meafure d on Q this blind obedience to it 
are in the firſt place to be conſidered. 7 
The debtor is furrendered to the mercy of this creditor, who may treat nia with any 
cruelty he pleaſes, ſhort of killing or maiming, his whole eſtate and effects are alſo at the 
| ſame time delivered to the creditors, and as his wives and children are conſidered as part 
of his property, they are all liable to be ſold, and even the debtor himſelf,” if all the reſt 
falls ſhort of ſatisfying the debt; but as the Mahometans are itugeneral highly ambitious 
of being conſidered as charitable and benevolent, they ſeldom proceed with all the ſeve- 
rity which the law admits, but content themſelves with holding the debtor in captivity 
till-they have obtained from him the beſt terms his ſituation wilt" Amit, and an releaſe 
him, and reſtore to him his women and family. | 
Wherever living witneſſes can be brought to prove a fact, he ate always to be ſworn 
and-examined-in open court: if no witneſſes can be found, the defendant is allowed to purge 
himſelf and deny the fact on oath; and whey, an oath is tobe adminiſtered either to witneſs 
or party, the Koran is ordered to be brought, and being produced in a clean napkin, the 
whole court riſe, and the judge taking the book in both his hands, touches his lips and 
forehead with it, after which he opens it, and preſenting it to the perſon intended to be 
worn, he ys his band upon it, * it with his "os and 1 it to his forehead, 


declaring 


* 


7 
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decl afing at the ſame time that he will ſpeak the whole truth; Chriſtians and Jed are ſworn 
-upon the books which reſpectively contain their faith, the former on the evangeliſts, and the 
latter on the books of their prophets; and the oath is always adminiſtered to perſons of theſe 
perſuaſions by prieſts of their own religion: the Mahometans will not ſwear thoſe of other 
religions on the Alcoran, becauſe they conceive that the touch of an unbeliever would 
defile that ſacred book; and they will not themſelves adminiſter an oath on either of the 
Teſtaments, becauſe they diſſent from the belief and doctrines contained in them. 
By the Perſian laws, no lapſe of time is an obſtacle to the recovery of property; 4 min 
may claim his right at any time of his life,” or his deſcendants if he has omitted to do it; 
nor is any man precluded by his own deed, if he can ſhew that any fraud or impoſition 
was uſed in obtaining it, or that the a matter in n was tranſacted without a due and 
proper confideration. 

The forms of proceeding in the civil coutts are ſimple. The perſon who conceives him- 
ſelf aggrieved procures a petition to be drawn, repreſetiting 'a ſtare of the cafe; this be- 
ing preſented to the judge, he reads it attentively; and if he is of opinion that the com- 
plaint is well founded, he orders the defendant to attend, by a note in the margin of the 
petition, and ſends an officer with the petition and order to bring him immediately into 


party accuſed can be ſuppoſed to have ſufficient time for preparing his defence, and col- 
leQing his witneſſes, both parties are allowed to plead for themſelves, unaſſiſted by council: 
and as men are ſeldom moderate when intereſt is at ſtake, ſo they are frequently ſo un- 
reaſonably loud and abuſive to each other, that the judge is not only obliged to interpoſe 
his Abbate but ſometimes to exerciſe it in the adminiſtration of a few ſtripes, before he 
can bring them within the bounds of decency; and when this diſcipline hath reduced 
them to better order, and the tale of each hath been heard,” and the witneſſes on each ſide 


livers his opinion, which amounts to a definitive ſentence. 
But when the ladies are admitted to plead, as is generally the caſe, and always when 


veiled, and having no apptehenſions of being cudgelled into order, they urge their griev- 
ances, which are always of one particular nature, with ſuch energy of ſobs and groans, a 


more than uſual diſpatch, to get rid of ſuch troubleſome and noiſy fuibors. .. 

Here are no public courts erected for.the adminiſtration of. juſtice, buteach judge has 2 
hall ox divan in his own houſe or garden, where he has no judicial aſſiſtant but a ſecre- 
tary, whois verſed in the law, and who always keeps a regiſter of the cauſes, and records 
the ſentences, and ſometimes is called upon by his principal to adviſe him in difficult caſes. 


his preſence, At the time appointed for heating the cauſe, which is always as ſoon as the 


are examined, and croſs- examined by the opponent, the judge, WT loſs of time, de- 
they ſue for divorces, they are ſet in a part of the court remote from the audi ience, and cloſely | 


with ſuch vociferation of argument, that the judge is obliged to determine their cauſes with | 


The criminal courts are commonly compoſed of three perfons, the preſident of the _ 


royal divan, the governor of the city, and the nazir or treaſurer of the houfhold. And 
as there are no public priſons for offenders, nor any officers to whoſe cuſtody they 
can be committed, they are confined in the houſe of the judge, before whom they are 
ct examined, ill a court can be conyened for their Wink, which is generally on the my 
r 
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of their apprehenſion, or at fartheſt on the following; and the priſoners are either imme- 


diately releaſed, or executed, according to their merits; in the latter caſe, the ſervants of 


the judge, in whoſe houſe they have been tried, act as executioners, and receive a reward 


out of the public revenue for this duty, which is generally performed in any field or other 


open ground near the place of trial; to which the convict is no ſooner conducted, than he is. 
directed to kneel, and repeat the articles of his faith; which conſiſt in. believing, that 


there is but one God, that Mahomet is his prophet, and Ali his friend; and the moment 


this declaration is pronounced, the executioner, with two motions, one thruſting for- 


ward, and the other drawing back his 8 d i ts the criminal, by di- 


Yong his head from his body. 

Murderers being convicted of this crime, are not puniſhed by the judges z. but they give 
notice of this event to the relations of the deceaſed, that they may proceed as they think 
fitz and, on this occaſion, all the friends of the murdered perſon being convened together, 


| the caſe is conſidered, and a determination is generally taken to demand his blood, which 


is ſeldom denied, unleſs the offender can find means to procure his eſcape by . to the 
ſervants, which is no uncommon eaſe, or his pardon by the like application to the judges 
and the repreſentatives of the deceaſed; and he is delivered by the judge to the relations, 
with an addreſs expreſſing the power which the law has given them over the perſon of the 
murderer, and an exhortation to them to remember that God is merciful. The ſervants 


of the judges are then ordered to follow the directions of theſe avengers, and conduct him 


to whatever place they appoint; in his way to which he is followed by his perſecutors, 
and loaded with curſes, execrations, and blows; on his arrival at the fatal ſpot, he is ſur- 
rendered by his conductors to theſe incenſed attendants, who generally inflict on him the 
ſeyereſt tortures they can invent, in which it is ſaid even the women belonging to the de- 
ceaſed will ſometimes join, and with their own hands execute VEDgranee. on his devoted 
perſon. 

Capital e are ; ſometimes puniſhed by 3 88 burying the offender in the earth 
to the head and leaving him to periſh in that miſerable condition, cutting off his limbs 
at the joints and ſuffering him to bleed to death, or throwing him off a precipice or ſome 
high building; and tortures are frequently uſed to extort confeſſion, the moſt common of 


which are the baſtinado on the ſoles of the feet. by, 5 


For other crimes they have different degrees of puniſhment. Hou ſe-breakers are ſen- 
tenced to loſe their right-hands, and leſſer thieves and pickpockets are branded in the fore- 
head with a red-hot iron; thoſe who counterfeit the current coin of the kingdom, for 
the firſt offence forfeit their right- hands, and for the ſecond: the offender. is tied by his feet 


to a camel, and his head hanging down to the ground, his belly is cut open, and his bowels 


drawn out and ſuffered to fall over his face, and in this condition he is dragged through 
the ſtreets, an officer going before, and proclaiming aloud the nature of his offence; after 
2 certain progreſs he 1 is hung by the heels to a „gibbet, and his ſometimes e even before he i 


e of ſtill lefs magnitude, ſuch as aſſaults, abuſe of words, or the like, are 


Re 1 with fines; and in failure oF payment, a certain number of Waile proportioned 
to 


— 


w the nature and extent of the offence, are inflicted on the ſoles of the culprits feet; and 


meaſures ; though theſe latter are in times of ſcarcity treated with much more ſeverity; 
ſuch offences being then generally expiated by the offender's death. 

For treaſon and rebellion,, there are no fixed or ſettled forms of puniſhment; offenders, 
or ſuppoſed offenders in this way, are at the meicy of the ſovereign, whoſe eruelty and 


ſcenes of horrid carnage and mutilation, as it would ſhock the ear of humanity to recapi- 
tulate: eyes ſcooped from the ſockets, and pyramids of heads, are ſubjects too melancholy- 


we can only lament. the fatal effects of ambition, and the depravity of human nature. 


provinces, whoſe conduct is generally fo atrocious, and their rapacity ſo inſufferable, that 
either the complaints of the people, or the temptation of the wealth they have accumu- 
lated, ſoon. draws upon them the vengeance of the throne, and the forfeiture of their heads 


ceſſor, probably as unworthy as the former; when the choice of the ſhah falls accidentally 
on a contrary character, and the governor is content to rule. with mildneſs, and gather 
riches in moderation, ſo that no murmurs reach the throne, nor any reports of wealth 


his office during life:. and inftances 1 occurred where 1 it has been continued i in his poſ-. 
terity even for generations. 

The patents or commiſſions of the great officers of Nate, and the governors 5 provinces, 
are fairly written on long rolls of paper or vellum, in very. large characters, embelliſhed 
with gilding, and painted flowers and other ornaments: this appointment is generally in- 


veſt to. a civil officer, and with. a ſabre, the pic of which i is enriched with jewels « or _ 
oully wrought, to a military man. 

The firſt great miniſter of ſtate is led ae doulet, and His office e to chef 
of grand vizir in Turky: he is actually inveſted with all the powers of the ſovereignty, and: 
on hiq the welfare of the ſtate depends. If this office happens to fall on a man of. abilities 
and integrity, who executes it with wiſdom and juſtice, the tyranny of the ſhah is little felt; 
the miniſter ſtands between him and his people ; and as from the nature of. his education 
he can himſelf have little knowledge of public affairs, and the whole government is com 


wat he depends for * * tion on a mild and 1 n and acts under his. 
. 1 
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the ſame puniſhment is uſually extended to tradeſmen who ſell by deficient weights or 


vindictive ſeverity on theſe occaſions, has been deſcribed by modern travellers in ſuch: 
to afford entertainment to the reader; and if theſe relations are ſtrictly founded on truth, 
All the offices of ſtate being immediately at the diſpoſition of the crown, are beſtowed 
on ſuch as can recommend. themſelves to the royal favour, by. gratifying the ambition, flat-- 

tering the vanity, or. miniſtering to the vices or caprices of the ſovereign: and under theſe 
circumſtances, it cannot. be conceived that much regard will be paid either to the rank, 


qualifications, or virtues of the perſons preferred; on the contrary, it frequently happens 
that the loweſt and moſt profligate among the people are appointed to the government of 


brings their treaſures into the royal coffers, and makes way for the appointment of a ſuc-- 


awake it's avarice; he is frequently ſuffered to continue in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of 


cloſed in an embroidered. purſe, and accompanied, as has been before obſerved, with a rich | 


mitted to this officer, few acts of cruelty or ſeverity can be practi ſed by the monarchz.. 
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But as this office is in general either gueg by ſome arbitrary and capricious nomination 
of the prince on the throne, without regard to merit or qualification, or is ſeized by the 
ſtrongeſt hand among the generals or governors of provinces, ſo they are in either caſe 
moſt likely to have recourſe to the meaneſt flattery, and the groſſeſt abuſes of the royal 
ear, in order to keep themſelves'in employment: and whilſt, on the one hand, they deceive 
bus their ſovereign with deluſive accounts of the proſperity of his kingdom and the happineſs 
of his ſubjects; they are obliged, on the other, to rouze his jealouſy with fabricated tales 
of plots and treaſons, which though they have no other exiſtence than in the invention of 
the informers, produce murder, bloodſhed, and the moſt horrid tragedies. 

The next officer in rank is the nazir; or, as he is moſt commonly called, the nadir. He 
ſeems to act in the ſeveral capacities of ſteward, maſter, and treaſurer of the houſhold; 
and in ſome inſtances as ſecretary of ſtate, for he receives ambaſſadors from forvien 
Mates, and conducts all buſineſs with them: he alſo ifſues all monies for the expences not 

only of the houſhold, but of the ſtate in general; yet all his receipts and payments are 
controuled and checked by other officers ; and for making the latter, he is always autho- 
rized by warrants from the firſt miniſter, and the chancellor or divan begli, who is both a 
great officer of ſtate and chief magiſtrate :. in the latter capacity he preſides over all the 

* courts of juſtice, chuſing in which he thinks fit to ſit, and determines all cauſes in the ab- 
2 of the ſovereign, without appeal; in che ore, he may be conſidered as prinei- | 

* . financier. 

— The ichigaſi baſhi is diſtinguiſhed by a aff adorned with jewels, which be carries be- 
| Fore the king on public occaſions: his office is to regulate the houſhold in certain depart- 
-ments ; and he always ſtands by the prince in the divan, or when he gives audience to 

ambaſſadors, at which times he alſo acts as maſter of the ceremonies. 

The place of high chamberlain is generally filled by ſome particular perſonal favourite, 
-who is however always a white eunuch, His employment comprehends ſeveral others, as 
they are exerciſed in the courts of Europe; 3 for he ſerves the king with bended knee at 

table, and is the carver and tafter of his meat. He is alſo groom of the ſtole, and keeper 
of the royal wardrobe, having the care of the king's garments, and aſſiſting him in dreſſing. 
When he is in attendance, he is charged with a box of japan-ware, ornamented with 
jewels, which contains handkerchiefs and perfumes for the royal uſe. 

There is alſo a public ſecretary, through whoſe office all ſtate acts paſs, where they are 
_ regiſtered and recorded; the ſecretary of each diſtin province, tranſmits to this officer all 

public acts which paſs within the limits of each particular government, for the conſidera- 
tion of the firſt miniſter; and after RE have received his e ry are regiſtered 
and rendered authentic. . 
The maſter of the horſe has the management and inſpection of = ſtables and horſes, 
ww rich furniture belonging to the crown: he alſo appoints inferior officers in theſe de- 
partments, and r egulates their conduct. When the king appears on horſeback, the maſter 
of the horſe aſſiſts him to mount, and attends at his left-hand. 3 
The great huntſman pteſides in the care and direction of dogs and hawks; and he is 
_ allo the SS and keeper of wild beaſts for public combats and other ſpectacles. 


There 
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There are ſeveral ranks of military officers, beſides a general or commander in chief, 
Irho is only created at the commencement of a war, and holds his office during the con- 
tinuance of it: the kurchi baſha commands the guards, and other troops which are imme- 
diately attendant on the royal perſon; and the kuller agaſi is the nne or (AT military 
body which is compoſed of the flaves belonging to the crown. | 

The governors of provinces are of two denominations, beglerbegs and hans; the for- 
mer, the number of whom is generally limitted to three or four, are inveſted with ſove- 
2 powers; ſuch as thoſe of life and death, diſpoſition of property, and appointment 

to offices: they have frequently ſeveral ſubordinate governors within their juriſdiction, 
and are only accountable for their conduct to the throne itſelf, from whence they are in 
little danger of reprehenſion, whilſt they maintain a good correſpondence with the prime 
miniſter ; indeed, in times of popular commotions, or upon any change of the miniſtry, 
they are ſometimes ſacrificed to appeaſe the fury of the multitude; to divert the ſtorm e 
an old miniſter, or t6 render à heœ¹ one acceptable to the people, © 

The khans, or ordinary: governors of- f-provinces, | have alſo very conſiderable civil and 
military authorities; they appoint. ,ZMeers td collect, and themſelves receive and remit the 
royal revenues; they preſide il in the eourts of law and juſtice, and command thoſe troops 
which are raiſed and kept within: the provinces for their internal defence. 

In every province there is alſo an officer charged” with the very important care of the 
rivers, ſprings, fountains, water-courſes/and a ueducts; and with the diſtribution of this 


neceſſary article of life in equal proportions among the inhabitants: in countries where 
the extreme heat renders this fluid of ſuch immenſe value, and where it is alſo ſo eſſential 


to the purpoſes of religion, this office may be conſidered as a high and conſequential truſt. 

In every department of the ſtate, from the throne to the meaneſt of it's miniſters, the 
inferior courts the favour of his ſuperior by bribes and preſents: by this mode of applica- 
tion, aided by the groſſeſt flattery, and the meaneſt adulation, the firft officer of the ſtate 
maintains himſelf in his employment; and the ſame arts are exerciſed in a regular chain 
of deſcent to the loweſt officer of the revenue. Nor is this mode of ſolicitation confined to 
this particular channel; it pervades: the: re law and public juſtice, perverts right, 
and ſets the keen edge of oppreſſion: even forei are obliged to comply with the in- 
variable cuſtom of purchaſing protection from je great; and merchants who. would ob- 
tain permiffion to make ſale of their goods in the Perſian dominions, muſt diſpoſe of a part 
of them in gifts to the n or nn e yo! ne 7s oO 1 ounng or re- 
fuſing their requeſts. 

The revenues of the Perſiai Kate aid Rom lands, certain ate exaRtions by way of 
taxes or tribute, from confiſcated eſtates of diſgraced governors and other public officers, 
and from free gifts and preſents offered for the purpoſe of eee e or ain er 
ſome offence, or extorted by violence, tyranny, and oppreſſion. * bn: 

The whole eultivated land of Perſia, which perhaps does not amount to 2 fixeh part 
of the extent, ſeems to belong to the crown, ſince! every private individual who holds 
land pays ſome annual acknowledgment into the royal coffers, and at the end of a certain 
N of time, which is at leaſt; once in a century, ne —_— obliged: to make a 
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larger payment, to ſecure a future right for another term; but this 2 is genently 
fixed, and ſeldom or ever exceeds a year's value. | 

The demeſne lands of the crown are divided into two parts; the revenue of the one is 
appropriated to the ſupport of the civil liſt, the payment of the officers of ſtate, the royal 
guards, and the expences of the houſhold; that of the other part is applied to diſcharge 
the ſalaries of the governors of provinces, their inferior officers, the provincial troops, 
and ſuch other exigencies as may ariſe beyond the current expences : after diſcharging 
theſe ſeveral claims on it, the overplus is remitted to the treaſury of the ſtate ; which is 
alſo the caſe when the amount of thoſe dun, which are devoted to "yy Civil liſt, exceeds 
the expenditure. e 

The occupiers, of the — lands, 28 pk as thoſe of individuals, pay their rents in the 
produce, which is generally fixed at one-third. part; fo. that the king or other proprietor 
of land, receives the third part of the corn, the third fleece of wool, and the third of the 


increaſe of cattle: but theſe rents are meinen compounded, and a . ſum of money 
taken in lieu of the whole. | 

But beſides the rents or produce of the mann "Rich wg the ſovereign of Perſia draws 3 
vaſt revenue from the waſte or uncultivated lands, which are always underſtood to belong 
| excluſively to the crown. On theſe waſtes immenſe quantities of cattle are bred and fed, 
by ſhepherds and herdſmen, who have no fixed or ſettled habitation, but living wholly in 
tents, wander from province to province, and from place to place, in ſearch of freſh paſture, 
and water for their flocks and herds : theſe unſettled peaſants deliver to officers appointed 
in each diftri& for that purpoſe, the ſeventh of the young of camels, oxen, buffaloes, aſſes, 
and goats, and the third horſe or mule which is brought forth; and theſe; officers account 
with the governers of nine, e nur &ll the eule, 2 _ the produes to 
their account e. 

From the water alſo the ſhah of Pers derives a conſiderable 3 income: we 450 already 
obſerved, that officers are appointed to make a regular diſtribution of it; and theſe officers 
are alſo authorized to collect certain ſums from each individual, for the uſe of it. Thoſe 
who de not conform to the Mahometan religion, and therefore do not require it for the 

urpoſe of religious ablution, pay for each houſe an annual ſum, equal to nine or ten ſhil- 
wa of our money: the followers of Mahomet are more fayoured; about twenty-pence 
ſterling being required from thoſe who employ the water in any trade or buſineſs, and have 
a larger quantity allotted to them; and about half the laſt- mentioned ſum is paid by each 
private bouſe-keeper, who on] y uſes it for houſhold occaſions and religious ceremonies. 

All mines of metals and minerals within the kingdom of Perſia, and all precious ; ſtones 
which are found in theſe dominions, are the. exclufive property of the ſovereign ; thoſe, 
however, who. chuſe to-work theſe mines, or to dig for precious ſtones, oF _ with the 
crown. to render a certain part, either in ſpecie, or of the value. 

Perſons who are inclined either to build on the royal waſte, or to euftbents n part of 
theſe lands, may on paying a certain ſum, and agreeing for an. annual rent, have a grant 
for ninety-nine years; and this conſtitutes. another branch of the revenue: beſides which, 
the 3 theſe lands contributes — to the preſents which are froquently 
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ſent from the provinces to the Perſian court, and which conſiſt of the produce of the 
country, ſuch as filk, cattle, grain, and fruit; and theſe preſents amount to ſuch vaſt 
quantities of theſe commodities, and are ſo often repeated, that they extend very far in the 
maintenance of the king's houſehold : the like offerings are alſo ufually made at ftated 

times to the governors of the provinces; and though they are both received under the ſpe- 
cious denomination of free gifts, any negle& in complying with this eſtabliſhed cuſtom 
would produce ſuch a reprehenſion as would be very little ſhort of a formal demand of them. 

The inland duties on goods brought into Perſia, or carried from it, are low, being ge- 
nerally paid by the load; the burden of each camel, mule, ox, or aſs, being rated at a cer- 
tain ſum, without regard to the nature of the merchandize which compoſe it: nor are the 
cuſtoms and port duties, 1 N part of wy are nee at Gambroony much more 
conſiderable. 

But the private revenue * the king is much augmented by new-year's gifts, a eue 
which prevails univerſally in the eaſt; and though they ſeem to have been originally in- 
tended as tokens of affection and regard, yet they are by uſe become a kind of tribute; at 
leaſt, they may be conſidered as peace-offerings, to deprecate the wrath, or beſpeak the 
favour of the monarch; and to anſwer theſe purpoſes are generally coſtly and magnificent 
conſiſting of whatever is moſt defirable for luxury or uſe. 

Another conſiderable part of the royal revenue is produced from the confiſcation of the 
eſtates of real or ' fuppoſed ſtate offenders; and this is a ſource from whence the coffers 
of the prince are frequently repleniſhed, as it ſeems an invariable maxim to let the royal 
wrath fall only on ſuch as are worth ſtripping, and whoſe rapacity and injuſtice, as it hath 
afforded a juſt cauſe of complaint, is very properly the occaſion of their puniſhment. _ 

Theſe are the ordinary channels through which the wealth of this country flows into 
dme hands of it's ſovereign; but there is ſtill a fund more fruitful than all theſe, and which 
exiſts in the abſolute and unbounded power of the king and his immediate miniſters, and 
is exerciſed in ſuch acts of oppreſſion, tyranny, and cruelty, as to ſpare ho man whoſe 
fortunes are the objects of attention, however blameleſs his life or upright his conduct. 

A very extraordinary inſtance of the exertion of this power in ſqueezing money out of 
Fra any is recorded by the traveller whoſe works we have NET had occafion to 
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vinces, had a bn mule, which he was 3 to make the . of lacs avarice: 
to this end, he aſked his groom what price the unſerviceable beaft. would produce; the 
ſervant, who ſuſpeQed the deſign of the governor by his queſtion, determined to gratify 
| him, and replied, . TyWo thouſand crowns.”—** A great deal more,” ſays the crafty 
owner; ( he ought at leaſt to bring ten thouſand.” And the value being fixed at this 
ſum, the groom, under authority of. his maſter, demanded this price for him, of every 
citizen and villager in the diſtrict, who he knew or believed to be poſſeſſed of pro- 
perty. As the nature of this requiſition was obvious, every individual to whom he ap- 
plied, paid a ſum of money proportioned to his abilities, to be excuſed from making 
the 


the purchaſe, or ſuffering the baſtinado in conſequence of a refuſal: by this means ibe 
ten thouſand crowns were ſpeedily raiſed; and to compleat the villainous extortion, the 
Jaft perſon to whom he was offered was compelled to accept the miſerable bargain for one 
hundred and twenty crowns, being ſomewhat more than the price of a ſound mule, Un- 
der ſuch exactions, it is not ſurprizing that the country is depopulated, the lands unculti- 
vated, trade annihilated, and the remaining inhabitants equally wretched in circumſtances 
* and diſpoſitions: when a people have brought themſelves to ſubmit to the iron hand of 
x | tyranny, they imbibe a certain portion of the ſame. ſpirit, and though abjectly mean in 
ſubmiſſion to their ſuperiors, hold the rod in ſeverity over their dependants, and enjoy the 
only happineſs of which they are capable, in en to others the e of their 
own.ſituation. 
Thoſe who are employed in the collection of the revenue, From the kighelt te to the lowelt 
fleece without mercy or compunction thoſe from whom they are authorized to demand it: 
the urgent neceſlity of the ſtate is generally the plea for their oppreſſion, and indeed a part 
of their extortions is actually returned to the public coffers, becauſe their offices are gene- 
rally obtained by aſſurances of adding to the royal revenue; but the far greater portion of 
theſe iniquitous exactions is divided between theſe oppreſſors and the favourites at court, 
on whom they depend for protection againſt the cemplaints which ſooner or later are car- 
ried to the throne, from the wretched ſubjects of thoſe unjuſt and fraudulent practices. 
And this participation generally ſcreens the delinquent from puniſhment, for the great offi- 
.cers of ſtate ſo effectually prevent all acceſs to the ſovereign, or pervert the truth by ſuch 
; miſrepreſentation, - that the ſufferers are for the moſt part ſent away without redreſs, and 

expoſed to the reſentment of their incenſed tax-gatherers : or if the cauſes of complaint 

are too atrociqus to paſs wholly unnoticed, the offender receives a hint from his friend in 

power, to be more eircumſpect in his future conduct; an intimation which ſerves only to 

| remind him that his next offence muſt be expiated by a larger bribe, and he is put to the 
= neceſſity of framing new plans of oppreſſion, to execute this neceſſary purpoſe. 
On ſome occaſions, indeed, where the i injury complained of is of a public nature, and 
the inhabitants of the whole province are involved in the conſequences of it, a deputation 
of ſome hundreds of the ſufferers is diſpatched to petition the monarch : theſe ſurround the 
palace gates, and with bitter exclamations demand Juſtice, tearing their cloaths, covering 
their heads with duſt, and rending the air with their cries; till the king, alarmed at this 
unaccuſtomed application, demands the particulars of their grievances, which are com- 
municated to him in the form of a petition, and being referred to the firſt miniſter, he ge- 
nerally affords the complainants ſome redreſs, unleſs the offender happens to be one of his 
own creatures; in which caſe, the ſovereign is aſſured that the repreſentations againſt him 
were without foundation, and the unfortunate deputies return to their conſtituents, not 
only without relief, but with a full aſſurance that the miſeries they have hitherto groaned 
under will be aggravated to the utmoſt extent of malice and revenge. 
But if the collectors of the royal revenue ſhould ſo far forget their duty and their intereſt, 
as to attempt a fraud againſt the crown, and ſhould ſtop or embezzle any part of thoſe 


duties, tributes, or cuſtoms, which ought to paſs into the public coffers; this _ of 
peculation 
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peculation never paſſes unpuniſhed: no intereſt can then divert the ſtorm, but the unfaith- 
ful officer loſes his head without trial or examination; and the fortunes which he has amaſſed. 
by this combination of fraud and folly, are confiſcated and ſold to make good the diſ- 
covered deficiency, 900 aan for muck . which: is in thoſe caſes . gerd to 
have eſcaped detection. 

When any public officer i in the een in e a nen is recalled to the 
capital, (for neither is at liberty to quit his appointment, without expreſs permiſſion) he 
muſt not preſume to enter the palace, but waiting at the gate till his arrival can be an- 
_ nounced to the king, he folicits leave to proſtrate himſelf before the throne : if he obtains. 
this favour, he is tolerably ſure of being well received; but if his requeſt is denied, the 
_ refuſal is generally ſignified by the executioner, who at the ſame time demands his head. 

As the empire of Perſia has for many years paſt been involved in inteſtine wars, the me- 
tropolis has ſeldom been the ſeat of government, but the court has been kept for the moſt. 
part in the camp; the Perſian monarch, or rather uſurper, for the time being, depending 
wholly on the military for his ſupport on the throne, and finding it unſafe to leave his 
army even for an hour, left ſome competitor might, like himſelf, fart up among the offi- 
cers, and aided by the charms, of novelty, and the inſtability of popular affeQion, ſupplant 
him in his e ane ns: the , even in the ſhort. re of an Bios momen= 
tary VACAnCY® /.. -,, | 

The ſize of the camp ls of neceflity be proportioned « to. ** ee of troops, and 
the ſituation and nature of the ground; but it is always marked with a certain degree of 
regularity. In the center of the front is the ground allotted for the royal encampment, 
which conſiſts of an avenue of conſiderable. breadth, formed by two rows. of tents; thoſe 
on one ſide being employed as guard-rooms, and thoſe on, the other being appropriated to 
the buſineſs of the chancery and other civil concerns. At: ſome diſtance beyond this 
avenue is a pavilion, where the Thah uſually. receives foreign ambaſſadors, and gives au- 
dience to ſuch of his own ſubjects as he admits to his preſence: this pavilion is of an ob- 
long form, and has three ſupports, on each of which is a gold ball by way of ornament, 
and to diſtinguiſh this tent from the ober; ; the be D is of cotton cloth, and | 


tent are e generally ene, ſuch a. | ſpace * the two as 5 of the ace e 
paſſing round it, when they have occaſion to go to the apartments appropriated to waiting 
rooms, for ſuch perſons as ſolicit admiſſion to the royal preſence, and which are ſituate at 
the back part of the pavilion of audience. The pavilion itſelf is generally. left open in 
front, and i in, cold weather it is warmed. with pans of e charcoal; and before this opening, 
all ſuch officers as have ſuits to prefer to the throne, or are brought before the prince as 
delinquents; the former attend to receiye permiſſion to make their applications, the latter 


to await. their fates, thoſe being under the guard of proper officers, who prevent their 
attempting to eſcape by holding them faſt by the arms. 
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Still farther. behind are the Tah“ eating and ſleeping rooms, * FIR private apart- 5 
In cheſe are e lined with pannels of India ane for warmth and 
„„ „ 


privacy: 
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privacy: into theſe apartments none but the iniiiediate attendants and ene M6 pirtivulu 
favourites are ever admitted. 


Ad joining to theſe are the tents which compte the haram, a theſe' are fubaivided into 
many ſmall rooms by curtains and other contrivanees, ſo as to ſeparate the ladies from eh 


EY other, and prevent the monarch from being interrupted in his viſits to any of them. 


Almoſt all the extremities of the ground devoted to the king, is oceupied* by ſmall tents 
filled with eunuchs and female ſlaves, and the whole is ſometimes ſurrounded with à kind 
of net. work fence, without which and at every avenue guards are placed, who puniſh with 
great ſeverity even accidental attempts ta penetrate into the royal encampment” © 

On each fide the ſhah's tents, and towards the front of the line of encampment, the 
tents of the minifters and great officers'of ſtate are uſually pitehed, that they may be ready to 
attend the royal call in cafe their advice or aſſiſtanoe ſhould he wanted; among thefe the ge- 
neraliflimo, or military officer who commands EP WE _ CY is always 
honoured with the neareſt ſpot on the left-hand. | | 

The tents of thoſe officers, and of all the Perſians of HMnGloncare ade with cotton 
cloth, which is glazed with ſome particular kind of lacquer, through which the water does not 
penetrate; theſe tents are al ſo in general of oblong forms, though they ſometimes differ in 
this particular, and they are ſuppotted by two or three poles according to their ſize; the 
lining is either of cotton, woollen, or filk, according to the different ſeaſons of the year; and 
the floor is ſometimes cbvered with a carpet, and ſometimes a floor: cloth of Britiſi manufac- 
tory. Round the ſides of the tent are cuſhions, raiſed above the earth, which ſerve as ſeats 
and beds; and thoſe who are diſpoſed to elegancy, adorn their tents with paintings in the 

Indian manner, needle- work of flowers, figures of birds and animals, and other decora- 
tions of the like kind; ' Theſe tents are in general divided into two parts by a curtain, and the 
back part devoted to the females; though ſometimes the great men have diſtinct tents for 
their haram, which are ſurrounded by a 2 5 fence of cotton cloth, to-] ber the imperti- 
nence of curious intruders. 

On the right of the royal ſquare or diviſion of the i camp tes imperhu ftandards ate raiſed, 
the one ſtriped with blue, yellow, and red; the other with blue, white, and red: theſe are 
wholly unadorned either with- painting, gildivig, or embroidery, but they ate of immenſe 
fize; and in order to render it difficute for an enemy t to carry then off, ſo heavy that tweke 
men can Hardly move them. eee 

As the grand Perſian camp is {ela removed, of at leaft not caddenly, a regular make 
is eſtabliſhed for the ſupply of the troops with prov iflthis and other neceffaries;” this market 
is compoſed of ſeveral rows or ſtreets of tents, ſome of which are occupied by cooks, ba- 
kers, and other dealers in-proviſions, and others by tradeſmen of many different kinds: thoſe 
who vend flour or rice are generally agents for ſome of the principal officers, wWuc having 
many more camels and ſervants than are neceſſary for common uſe, employ them in *bring- 
ing theſe commodities to the camp, where they are diſpoſed of at ſuch prices as thefe officers 
think fit to impoſe, as they interpoſe their authority or intereſt to prevent the fe of theſe 


— articles by any other perſons than their own particular inſtruments: | 5 = 
' | ben 
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When the camp is intended to be moved, one of the royal ſkindards 3 is Piven taken 
down, and erected on the ſpot where the new camp' is intended to be formed, being carried 
thither under à guard, and aceompanied by another ſet of tents belonging to the ſnah and 
his great officers, which are pitched and ready for their reception before thoſe in the former 
encampment are taken down, thoſe being left ſtanding till all the tents of the army are 
ſtruck, and the ſhah ſometimes remaining in them an hour or two after all the troops have 
marched; notwithſtanding which, he generally rides ſo expeditiouſſy as to join them before 
they reach the deſtined ground, though he is encumbered with fifty or ſixty women, and as 
many eunuchs, who on theſe occaſions always keep near his perſon; the monarch is pre- 
ceded by a number of running footmen and other harbingers, who warn all other travellers 
to get out of the way, and enforce theſe commands with ſuch exertions of authority, as 
frequently prove fatal to thoſe who are either ſo unfortunate or e as not to obey 
this ſummons on the firſt notice. 

On theſe journies the ladies are generally mounted on white horſes, which they beſtride 
like men, like whom they alfo wear great coats, but are diſtinguiſhed from them by linen: 
veils, which effectually cover their faces; the ſick females, and the women ſlaves or atten- 
dants, are conveyed in ſuch machines as we have already defcribed' in a former part of this 
work, hung on each ſide a camel, and covered with ſcarlet or crimſon. cloth; in which: 
manner alfo the whole haram is conveyed from place to place when the ſhah himſelf does 
not accompany their removal. The wives and concubines of inferior perſons are mounted 
en camels, horſes, or mules, but are covered from head to foot with white veils. 

The horſe furniture of the ſhah is deſcribed: to be of ſuch immenſe” value, as almoſt. to 
exceed belief; travellers have mentioned four ſets, one enriched with pearls, another with 
rubies, a third with'emeralds, and the fourth with diamonds, all of them of an aſtoniſhing ſize, 
and many of them as large as pigeons eggs; but the luſtre of theſe jewels is, obſcured by 
the barbarous taſte in which they are ſet,. the wofkmanſhip being ſo execrably clumſy, as 
to bury one half the ſtones in the ſurrounding metals; nor are chey diſpoſed i in ſuch order, 
or mixed with ſuch art, as to exhibit their beauties to advantage; | 

Nor is this ſuperb furniture confined to the ſovereigh only, all the officers'6f rank are pro- 
portionably expenſive, their bridles, ſaddles, arms, arid'accoutrements, being all ornamented 
with plates, chains, and ſtuds of gold or ſilver; a fafhion which is-enicoura ged and counte-- 
nanced by the prince, perhaps from motives of policy, and 0 have as mech of the riches. 
of his ſubjects as poſſible immediately within tis reach. FTIR HT” 

It is not eaſy to deſeribe the military eſtabliſhment of this country, a militia always re- 
maining within the provinces we have already mentioned; the othet trodps are caValry of 
two kinds, amounting together to about thirty thouſand, the greater part of uch are com- 
poſed” of foreigners and their defcendants, and the remainder” conſiſt of renegadoes from 
Georgia, and ſiaves of different nations: the infantry, to the anaunt of about fifty thouſand: 
men, are recruited among the peaſantry in the different provinces of the kingdom; but the 
numbers both; of horfe and foot are altogether untertain, and depend on. the exigencies of 
the ſtate, either on actount of foreign wars or inteſtine conimotions; indeed, when various 
2 contend for the throne, different armies ate kept on foot, by the ſeveral parties, 


and 
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and as all the inhabitants, either from force or inclination, declare themſelves abettors of 

the one cauſe or the other, ſo they generally take arms and follow the fortunes of their 

leader, and few are left diſengaged from the . but ſach as are Wane bor: it by ex- 
treme youth, age, or infirmities. f 

But theſe armies are generally divided into wohy different "WE Geary it 8 e 
for them to fight pitched battles; unencumbered with baggage or heavy artillery, they make 
rapid marches, and attack their enemies with incredible fury, at a time when they. are in. 
perfect ſecurity, and ſuppoſe their opponents at a very remote diſtance. Nor do they 
neglect to harraſs their foes by intercepting their proviſions, laying waſte the country, and 
turning the courſes. of rivers, ſo that whole armies ſometimes periſh, for want of neceſſary 
ſupplies of water; even to this day, the Perſians are ſaid to uſe the how, and exerciſe this, 
dangerous weapon with ſuch dexterity, as to cover their flisht from purſuit, and annoy their 
followers with fatal ſhowers of arrows, whillt they ate ſecuring! their retreat into ſome 
deſart or mountainous country, to which they ſometimes decoy their purſuers, and having 
gained the advantage of e and eee turn on 9 and derepgs the ee of their: 
repulſe. FO | 

The arms of the foot ſoldiers are N e a 1. ; = [Audi Jud an of the 3 
have only match locks; and the barrels of moſt of them are ſo ill made as to burſt if they are. 
loaded too. quickly; the horſe are armed with bows. and arrows, or piſtols and long ſabres, 
though ſome of the latter troops have a battle- axe inſtead of the bow; they are in general very 
ill diſciplined, being only practiſed in diſcharging their arrows or balls at marks, in which 
| they are extremely dexterous: when they ſhoot for a prize, they ate very accurate in load- 
ing their firelocks, weighing the powder, and fitting the ball to the bore with. the, utmoſt ex- 
actneſs; but in action they load without this attention, and charging without any in 
order, fire at random, either ſingly or in bodies, as accident directs. 

The pay of the military is conſiderable, that of a private foot ſoldier amounting to eight 
or nine crowns a month, with a certain ſmall allowance of proviſion; but as they are chiefly 
in camp where the living is very expenſive, are obliged. to purchaſe their cloathing of 
the ſhah or his officers;. and are over and above compelled, each of them, to maintain ſome 
orphan boy, the ſon of a foreigner o or ſlave, who i is to act as a ſervant during the maſter's life, 
and at his death to ſupply his place as a ſoldier ; the whole of their emoluments would be 
inſufficient: for their ſupport, if they were not now and then affiſted by a little plunder, 
and mT at free nd when they are detached i in ſmall parties to purſue or harraſs an 
enemy. 

To —.— the incurſions of ocighbouring enemies leſs 5 the Perſians always lay 
E the borders of thoſe provinces which adjoin the country with, which they are at war, 
leaving no ſubſiſtence for man or beaſt: the effects of the inhabitants of theſe borders are on 
ſuch occaſions either removed farther into the province, or buried in the earth, with ſ uch pri- 
vate marks as are undiſcoverable by an enemy, but eaſily known by thoſe who place them; 
they then encamp in diſtinct bodies near the extremities of the depopulated country; and if, 
notwithſtanding theſe precautions, their foes ſhould advance, and in ſpite of all their endea- 
vours to impede cheir progreſs by frequent and unex pred, attacks, ſhould threaten to 
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modious, d ſtroying every production of the earth, and driving before them the inhabitants 
And their As into the Interior parts of the kingdom. Nor are theſe meaſures, ſo deſtruc- 
tive to the invaders, attended with ſuch fatal conſequences to the peaſants as might be ap- 
prehended]; for being moſtfy ſhepherds ind herdſmen, the place of [their exiſtence is indiffe- 
rent to them, ſo as they can find paſttite'for their flocks and herds; and the few ſettled inha- 
bitanits who have 'zceuftornied themſelves to cultivate the ground; are generally reimburſed 
for the ſuſpenſion of their labour, and the Jofs of the fruits of it, by the ſpoils and remains 
of the retreating” army, who/no' ſooner depart than che routed villagers return to their for- 
mer places of ſettlement, rebuild welk Houſes, and na 19250 ag time 3 noo ue "_— 
try reaſſumes it's accuſtomed appearar 
The eſtabliſhed religion of the Perſtans is that of W ;dil hey diffi in ſome aki 
of faith from the Turks; eo the other articles of the Mahothetan' creed, they add that, 4 Ali 
« is the friend of God?” this favourte of the Perſians was, as has already been obſerved, the 
nephew and ſon-in-law of the prophet; and having explained ſome paſſages in the Koran 
differently from Omar, his doctrines were embraced by the ren who hols the Turks 
and other followers of Omar in great contempt and hatred. 1 A Nd 
They acknowledge that the law of Moſes ee to the ei of God be⸗ 
fore the birth of Chriſt, who they alſo adinit to have been x prophet from heaven, but aſſert 
that his miffion was ſuperſeded by that of Mahomet, and that the goſpels now extant are 
ſpurious works; a book which had been written by Chriſt himfelf, and which contained a 
perfect account of the religion he taught, being taken to heaven by the angel Gabriel, and 
exchanged for the Koran, which was delivered to Mahomet, to be by him promulgated as 
the only true code of divine laws and precepts. The Perſians deny the eruciſixion/ of 
Chriſt, and contend that as our bleſſed Saviour was carrying his eroſs to the place of 'execy- 
tion, he was exchanged by the Almighty power for Judas, his betrayer; who being tranſ- 
formed to his likeneſs, n n in vie: ann * 3 way: gala to. the 
regions of glor x. | ode 
Their hiſtory n Sos e 1 e wer 8 ay ig 
blended with fable, metaphor, and allegory, as to have loſt that beautiful ſimplicity which, 
in the writings of Moſes is ſo eminently. conſpicuous, but the Perſians inſiſt that the, ſouls, 
of all mankind were created long before the exiſtence of the world, and have, remained ready, 
to animate ſuch bodies as the Almighty ſhould direct them to enter: and this ene 
counts for the prevalence of the doctrine of tranſmigration of fouls... !. nne 1 24. 90 
Their accounts of the rebellion in heaven are ſomewhat more rational than has af 
Turks; they ſay, that on the firſt diſobedience gf the evihſpirits, they, were: ſubdued by ;the. | 
good, and brought captives to heaven, from whence they had fled, and v there this offence was 
pardoned; but that when God had created wan, they diſobeyed a. ſecond. time, and were 
then abandoned by the Almighty, and caſt from heaven into theſe. regions which became a, 
hell or place of ei from their own He tg 3 of eyer . their, 
loſt ee 2 | 
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latter, ny It 1s abciat, may be Þ condenſed as to become viſible; . 


inferior officers do the like from the tops of the moſgyes, ſometimes only ſingly, but on the 
ſabbath or other feſtivals, ten or a-dozen voices unite in this publications: neee 
time in theſe vociferations, they are heard at an almoſt incredible diſtance, 


18 


Firs of eh 
which ſeems much more reconcileable to faith thay to reaſon. 3 * 
Their attachment to the memory © of Ali j is carried ſo far, that ſome of the moſtenthulutic 


among the Perſians pretend that be did not die, but was zravdlated from. earth to heaven, 
where he remains, till by the Almighty, diſpenſation he ſhall at 2pectuln time return to this 
terreſtrial globe, and extend his doctrines to every part of it · tri; 


As the Turks proclaim their hours of prayer from Wesen, b. Pecan mu or 


The calls to prayer are nearly in the ſame forms of words as are-uſed on — 


Turky, only that they add to the name of Mahomet that of Ali, and exhort the hearers to 


Perform that duty, which Mahomet and All, the moſt, perfect of created beings, have 
commanded : and they generally olaſe this eharration with. fon nn * 


and a ſevere. curſe againſt Omar. 


| The. Perſians entertain a belief chat he a en faking be. inn 


by the prayers and ſupplications of the living, yet they do not admit of any mediation; nor 


do they ever apply to their prophet Mahomet, or to Ali his friend, for their interceſſions with 
che Supreme Being, being of opinion that their ſolieitations would be; ſo far from reach- 
ing them, that da 8 in profound ignorance of what paſſes on earth; only that God, 
on ſame. particular .communicates to them ſuch intelligence of the proceediag in 
* world, as may afford them ſatis faction, and confer on them additional happineſs. 
They are till more exact than moſt other Mahometans in their preparations for a&s of 
davetion, taking great care to diveſtithemſelves of ali exterior ornaments, and to lay aſide 
every thing which might be ſuppoſed to inſpire them with the ſmalleſt degree of pride, ſuch 
a8 their purſes, ſeals, rings, ſabres, knives, and other weapons; they alfo on fuch occaſions 


| forbear to wear the ſurr or ſuin of any beuſt which is deomed unclean by the law of their pro- 


phet; and they not only waſh before they pray, but purify themfelves by combing the hair 


of their beards, and adjuſting their drefles; and for theſe purpoſes they carry their combs and 


4 Tall locking glufs in- a little piece of carpeting, which alſo contains the beads wich 
which they count their prayers, and a ſmall quantity of clay, on 2 bit of which, about the 
fine of x erowni F yer” weir cent when' they pine themſelves to the 
earth. 


They has a yard gitar en thieves ee to mention the name of God but upon 
facred occafions; a regulation well worthy the i imitation of Chriſtians, many of whom are too 
apt to uſe it prophanely, and moſt tov lightl y. 

* Befides the faſts, which the Perſians Deir 25 Katy as other Auge n have 
alſo certain religious feſtivals, particularly one in remembrance 'of Abraham' s intended 
ſacrifice of his ſon Tfaacy and another commemorating the martyrdom of Hoſſein and Haſſein, 
two of their imaums, or prieſts; the former is celebrated by killing a goat or ſheep in ſome 


retired place, diſtant from the city, rn and Ry OY. fleſh ue . 
There 


ur lune ſpeak hereafter, 


— 
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e Thats is ls in bh great; town, and in camps; when they-arg.confidorablecan ad 
gerifice, of a camel, which at Iſpahaa, is uſualiy perſotmed in the Tellowing mantert. 
A gumber of people having aſſembled at the gates of the royal gala of de And e | 
| the month of. Eilhah, the day dedicated to che commencement of this ceremony; oe f 
me King's camels is brought olt to them, which they immediately reis with ribbahds and 
garlands of flowers'z and the beaſt being preceded hy band of muſie, is ded through tht 
principal ſtrests of the city, x great concourſe of people following it, and jbining in ilond 
expreſſions of ſatisfaction: at every: great man's door they flop; andi receive.a;cbneributign 
in money, or are entertained with proviſions and hquors; and If; For: the: gratification of « 
the ladies curiolity, he is taken into the houſe, and ſhewn in the hass, his attendarits 
_ are rewarded: with an addition to che aceuſtorded bounty 3] and this ren 
every day till the foth of the months the ſaeriſice id toche mal. 
On this day the devoted campl i5:brevight-to a field near the city, 8 
to. this uſe, end Where the kipg dometi mes appears jn perſon attended by His great officers 
aud courtiers, all xichly dreſſed and ortamented with their ghoiceſt; jewels, and  whates/er 
may add to the ſplendor of the ceremany: here the papr heaſt is; compelled to lie an his 
belly, in which poſture he is ſecured by ropes; the king land his. train ſtanding on one de, 
and a number of prieſts on the other, whilſt one af the lattan firſt in flicts a wound on the 
camab's qhoulder, and another ſevers his chead fuom his body: with-a:ſabrey:and> preſents it 
wo the ſoyegeigu, tho body being divided inte as many parte; as tharefare ts ar wards! 
in the city or town where the ſaerifice is made; the ſeueral gortions ase carried off wi 
great rejoicing, by the inhabitants of the: diſtricts, and conveyed-'to-the houſes: of the a- 
veral perſons, one in each ward, ho are | intitled to the privilege-of rreceivingiand: di- 
ſtributing the ſac rell fiſh 3 far which: puopole,, fesſttp are; mage: by; the heads of thaſe f 
wilies, the provifiens for whieh are furn iſhed⸗ by the contribution of the atheriifthabitants;; . 
who in return qeediveiſmall morſels of the holy camel,; yehidbrwas cariificed thaqmeceding)- 
year, and which tis always preferycd: in falt till the new ficrifies:takts place Tage whio - 
ait at the ſacriſide partake: of. the feaſt, and are: alſo gratified: with little picces:of che pe- 
cious viand, which they. ſubdivide among their friends and hohnaintantr gofdoh un :ean- 
ahtain a taſte of it nn We eee ee eme mee 
the ſucceeding 'yearc9D 20 07120314 emmoi Noifla bas ein) ig och om i 30 2191 0 
The feſtival celebrated in ieee eee the deaths or martyrdoms oft i ö 
Haſſein, alſo laſts ten days: the accnunts the Perſians give ofl theſe: patriarchs/arey/ that the | 
former fighting with che caliph of Damaſcus; who contended for che empirey wandefeated: = 
in battle, and obliged ta fly:intoa deſart near Babylon, where his purſuers overtqok him, 
and he fell covered with wounds, and endeavouring to ſecure the retreat of his a 
amy. Haſfein they deſcribe as u brother of Hoſſein, who was flaiv in the ſame ware 
During this feſtival; or faſt; (for it is rather à fwaſon'of ſolemnity e 
dcp it with the riftheſs enfelhsd by iche prieſts, meicher Bache er ware Meir bands; 
they cautiouſly avoid ſetting out on a jourtie eri eee 2nfee 
no found of muſical inſtrument is heard in the ſtreets, ' "A 5 
. thei faces blacked, and wich al the marks 1 i 
their 
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0 eee! bins We! treets from a een ben 
naked; fonte ſtaitted With bloed//and fore Covered with armor; brandilhing naked fübres 
| Ind exhibiting ſigns of diſtraction: others affect to be ready to Troß with faintnels und witk 
Mk the appearance of anguiſh and diſtreſs, repeat N of Hoſſein and Haflein in fran. 
tic etulacihti on ; and hang their tongues our of their inoinths in SOREN vl ret 
thirfty ach ich they ſay che former of thoſe patr if 5 
meet an unbelſeve in theiſtreet, they utter 4 eurtg Agen On; hints dikes: muſt 
repeat, onde will hardly eſcape being in- treated; afturs are created ät the corntrs of the 
ſtreeti, and iſtages incloſed with rails, on Web bre expoſed various arms and inſtruments 
of war; in the night che ſtreets are illuminated, and preachers in different plaees recount 
dhe like and adtions of Hoſſeim froth his birth e Bie desth, st the mention ef which they 
utter bitter lamentations, und fall into fueht paroxilins' 'of grief, as if the tragedy they 
cominemorats wis then 1 Waere Tewürds th&Uloſt's Gi Wen , 
related that legions off aloe: wende him, Ind offered. to Appelt and aſſiſt him; and thet 
one of theſe beneficent ſpirits, in the figure of a hermit, brought him a- cup of water, and 
ſolidited him to drink it; but that Hofſein, though he was periſhing with thirſt, refuſed to 
taſte nne, declating) us ke Knew he was devoted te die under theſe diſtreſſes, he mould not 
attempt 25; dounteractithe Divine will; and t6 cohvirice him that this determination aroſe 
from ſtnebreſubniſſton tothe diſpenſutions of Heaven, he touched the earth with his 
Ager tand den brenn ie a Rercim of water, with which however he tefuſed to quench the 
4 ings During this feſtival, the rich place veſſels of wa- 
. —— perſons to ſupply all that paſs with theſe articles, that no 
ont may endurevthirſt; dargeaiuantitles ob iproviſions are diſtributed to the poor, and afl 
mmeiv neceſfities care ati ĩcved p and public tabjes- are kept at the expence of the prince, for 
theiatertaininentiof the preachers; and-ald others who bear any part in the public ceremo- 
nies; hich conſiſt; befidesithoſe alread mentioned in-procefiions of chariots and other 
open machines, pageanta expteſſive of ſome of the, eircumſtances of: Hoſſein's' death, and 
biers an which che wounded bodies of him and his brother are repreſented; the whole cal 
culateil t laceplaſout that. anicgaſtty which has for: ſeveral Centuries prevailed between the 
| followers of Ali and thoſe of. Omar, and which ſeems rather to be derived from WY 
a nh om; apy; views of policys as Tome writers cem taiimagine!-- |, 
ast Thel ſuparſtition.cofitheiÞerſians e tive Already anentionett; they attribilte al FRET) 
dinary-acaidepts.gngb arte te inviſihle Sen- vho tlieꝝ apprehend are permitted 
tagovern All their. wedtibdeit; concerns g; ſdb that they bave recourſe to charms. 
and indantzwtiens to; avert the evils which, they: d tead from dhe diſpleaſure; or | malice of 
theſe aaxal min iſters, in ſtendsof querciſiog)thtoreaforaith: which they larei endowed to 
aid d Uding misſpr tuner br dender the waight af:them leis grie vtuis; and this ſuper- 
ffir ah he dE rest meaſigatuibyredi tp their geligitu which teems with fantaſtie 
ahfandit hen, Gd mahle ithe rmorgpharigal eee wn which. is 
AY Nhe, doctors, ang ſtit lefg hy the multitade. Is: b Ou 
448, 199d 10 eau 201 ts diy bus bs orid 2526) Har” CST REO i 41314 5 0. 
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For the . of the religious of the Mahometan religion, and the repairing and 
beautifying the moſques, certain lands have been from time to time appropriated by che 
ſovereigns of Perſia, and the gifts and bequeſts of other pious perſons, which topether amount 
to a competent proviſion. for theſe purpoſes; and theſe lands are held ſo facred, that the 

produce of them is exempted from thoſe taxes and tributes with . the property of 
oaks is charged in contribution to the royal revenue. 5 

But there are alſo many other religions tolerated in Perfia, fark: as. Head ſects of 
Chriſtianity, and that of the Gaurs or. Gebers, who are worſhippers of fire: of the 
tenets, practices, rites and ceremonies, of. moſt of the former, we have already given 
copious accounts among the religions prevalent in Aſian Turky, under the denomina- 
tions of Armenian, Georgian, and Greek Chriſtians; one other ſect appears in Perſia, 
the profeſſors of which ſtile themſelves Chriſtians of St. John, or Sabean Chriſtians; of 
— a conſiderable number are ſaid to inhabit the ſhores of the Perſian Gulph, their 
written code is a ſtrange jumble of Chriſtianity and Mahometaniſm, though they pretend to 
have loſt the original book on which their ſtrange faith is grounded ; according to their pre- 
ſent ſyſtem, they deny the divinity of Chrift, allowing him to have been an inſpired pro- 
phet only, yet they reverence the croſs even to adoration, though they ſcem in all other 
points to prefer St. John the Baptiſt to him whoſe ſufferings could alone ſanctify it. 

Of the Gaurs or Gebers the following ſeems to be the beſt account which can be col- 


lected from the different travellers who have endeayoured to procure. OR on this 
lues. 


This religion originated i in . Row whence great part of i it's PO ny were . 
into India on the introduction of the doctrines of Mahomet, and where they are ſtill com- 
monly called Perſees. It is ſaid to have been eſtabliſhed by Zoroaſter, who is reputed to 
have lived in the reign of Hyſtaſpes, four or. five ſac aa before Chriſt; though others 
maintain that two philoſophers of the ſame name exiſted at very diſtant. periods, the latter 
ſu hundred years after the former, and conſequently after the promulgation of the Goſpet 
of Chriſt ; and that this ſecond. Zoroaſter found the doctrines of his predeceflor and name- 
ſake ſo obſcured. by errors and impurities, that he gave them a general review, purged the 
religion of it's droſs, teſtored it to it's ancient. purity * added many material points by 
way of explanations or additions. 15 | 

But it is of little importance whether the religious eſtabliſhment of which we treat | 
took place at an earlier or later period, or was the work of one philoſopher or two, ſince 
it is certain that many of the doctrines had been received long before the exiſtence of either 
mn Zoroaſters; Mu ia nu _ OR any en een written n. 

itional. | ; 

The doctrines of this W e ſeem. to conſiſt chiefly i in three points; the exiſtence of 
a Supreme Being, the nature of this Being, and the immortality. of the ſouls of men. 

As to the two firſt, they maintain that there is only one God, ſelf-created and — 
from and to all eternity; and they attribute to this Being, wiſdom, juſtice, mercy, and 
power: they allow of two principles acting upon all creation, one to evil, and the other 
0 good n. 3 and ** a natural combination of * * by reaſon only, they 
3A N 
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repreſent the former by the deſcription of darkneſs, and the latter by that bf light; and in 
purſuing the ſame train of conception, they figure to themſelves: the Deity, wWho is the 
fountain of all goodneſs, in the form of the moſt pure and radiant light, that of fire. 

Hence: they are called worſhippers of fire; though the truth is, that their adbrations are not 
paid to this element, but to the Divinity, of which they conſider it as the moſt perfect re- 
preſentation, and the moſt active, pure, and incorruptible miniſter of Supreme Power. 
They do not erect temples for the worſhip of God, but offer their prayers, praiſes, and 
aderations, either in the preſence of the great luminary of light, or of ſome fire, either ar- 
tificial or ſuch as will be deſcribed hereafter ; aſſigning as a reaſon for this mode of per- 
forming their devotions, that the whole univerſe is the temple of the ER: and the 
heart of a righteous man his moſt favoured reſidence.. 

They confer on the good and evil principle, certain diftiogeifhing names, calling the 
former Oroozm, and the latter, Herriman; yet they do not ſeem to perſonify theſe prin- 
oiples, but to deſcribe their effects as the operations of groſs body, and pure ſpirit; for 
they maintain that all good is derived immediately from God, but that evil is the effect of 
Imagination and impatience, being only temporary, and tending to ſome ultimate good; 
and hence their opinion of the immortality of the ſoul, and future rewards and puniſh- 
ments, admits only of the eternal duration of the former, the latter they apprehend will 
be ſhortened or mitigated by the mercy of the Almighty, which, under the deſetiption of 
the fire of divine love, they ſuppoſe will tend by degrees to purify the ſouls of the wicked, 
till they are capable of enjoying an eternity of bliſs. The place they aſſign for this pur- 
gation is a dreary cavern, infeſted. with ſerpents and other noxious reptiles, rendered damp. 
by pools and ſtreams of water, black and thick as melted pitch, and intenſely cold; and 
this place they deſcribe as totally dark, fo that fire is to conſtitute no -part of their puniſh- 
ments, which are to conſiſt of pain, horror, and anguiſh of min. 

But theſe doctrines of the founders,. or rather reſtorers of this religion, bins undergone - 
an infinite variety of alterations; the ſimplicity and purity of it have been debaſed and 
corrupted by prieſteraft and- intereſted defigns ; the books which contained the ſuppoſed 
precepts of Zoroaſter in their original purity, are no more to be found, and modern com- 
poſitions are ſubſtituted, replete with ſophiſtieations and interpolations, unmeaning and 
abſurd ceremonies, prophane allegories, and fabulous narratives of ſupernatural events. 
| The writings at preſent held ſacred are called the Zendavaſtaw, and are reputed to have been. 
compiled in the old Perfie language by Erda Viraph, one of their magi, who pretended. 
to have read the ancient books of Zoroaſter, and to have retained their contents in his 
memory, from whenee he aſſerted that thoſe. he publiſhed. were faithfully extracted; how- 
ever, theſe latter codes are generally. held to be much. leſs perfect than the former, and in- 
| particular to have appointed many new. ceremonials which are now moſt religiouſly ob- 

ſerved, though of little real importance, ſueh as an injunction never to ſuffer their loins 
to be ungirded, or to approach the fire without a piece of linen before their mouths, leſt 
the breath ſhould contaminate that ſaered element: theſe modern books are, however, filled. 
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by the profeſſors of this ngo, who are in general very inoffenſive in their lives and 
manners, and their morals leſs corrupt than thaſe of any other natives of the eaſt, 

The dreſs of the Gaurs differs in ſome reſpects from the other Perſians, for they wear 8 
hats ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of Europeans, and ſhort cloſe veſts; and they neither cut 
their hair or ſhave their beards. They ſeek no other learning than the knowledge of their 
own faith; nor are many of them merchants, manufacturers, or mechanics, their princi- 
pal employments being agriculture and gardening: and as they always intermarry among 
each other, and their numbers do not increaſe in any conſiderabie degree, they are permit- 
ted to regulate themſelves by their own laws and cuſtoms, without interruption. from the 
Mahometan Perſians, though ſome of the latter are diametrically oppoſite to the doctrine 
of Mahomet; for. theſe people abſtain from no common animal food, except the fleſh of 
cows, bulls, or oxen, and indulge moderately in wine and other We liquors : they 
allow only one wife, and are enemies to concubinage and divorces, except only in caſes 
of barrenneſs; when, _ nine years, the huſband | is at liberty to putaway his wife, and 
marry another. 

About ten miles from Baku, a city ſituated in the north of Perſia on the Citpian Sea, 
where there is a good harbour and a conſiderable trade, is the everlaſting fire, as it is call- 
ed by the Gaurs,.. who reſort to the ſpot to pay their devotions, as often as conveniency 
will permit. This fire iſſues from a cleft of a dey rock q about two yards i in. length, and” 
one in breadth, .which.emits a conſtant flame, in colors and appearance ſimilar to that of 
ſpirits burning in a lamp: this flame ſometimes only juſt appears from the mouth of the 
aperture ; but when the wind blows, riſes to the height of ſeven or eight feet, but does 
not ſeem to affect the rock either by changing the colour, or conſuming the ſubſtance of 

If a cane. ox tube of paper be thruſt an inch or two in the ground, at any place within 
one or two hundred yards of this opening in the rock, a like flame will iſſue through it, 
and continue to burn without injuring the cane or paper, if the edges are covered with 
damp earth or clay, till it is blown out or otherwiſe purpoſely extinguiſhed ; and thoſe : 
who inhabit this ſpot, not only ſupply their dwellings with light in this way, but dreſs - 
their proviſions over ſeveral of thoſe little emiſſions of. fire drawn from the ground within. . 
the compaſs of their pot or other veſſel fpr boiling ; and to corroborate the aſſurances 
which have been always given by the Gaurs that theſe fires, are purely, natural, and' wholly - 
unaflifted by art, a traveller of credit aſſerts, that if A ſmall. portion. 1 the ſ urface of the 
earth be remoyed any where within the diſtance, which, we have above deſcribed, and a quick 

eoal of fire is applied. to the place, that part of the ground will immediately take fire and 
burn till it is covered up with other earth; notwithſtanding. which, the particular, ſpot ou 
neither appear to be diminiſhed in. ſubſtance, or altered in quality; ; but both the flam 
from the aperture in the rock and tubes of wood or paper, and thoſe which ariſe 29 
thus firing the earth, have a very ſtrong bituminous or ſulphureous ſmell. 1 5 

In the neighbourhood of this ſpot a number of pilgrims or devotees uſually: reſide,. Sy 
fome religious. vow, which they obſerve. by holding either their heads or ſome of their 
limbs in one fixed form or poſture, either. for a certain ſpace of time, or during their whole | 
lixes 3 theſe wretched n are conſidered as perſons of. great ſanctity, and their prayers 
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are reputed to be efficacious as well on behalf of others as themſelves, on which account 


they levy conſiderable contributions on ſuch viſitants of this ſacred ſpot, as are inclined to 
commute for their fins, rather than ſacrifice their eaſe to the expiation of them. Theſe 


devotees, however, affect an appearance of great abſtemiouſneſs, living wholly on vegetables, 
Neeping on the earth, and wearing no other cloaths than decency requires; they mark cer- 
tain characters on their foreheads with ochre or ſaffron, and venerate a red cow to ſuch a 
degree, that they almoft pay it divine honours. 

Theſe Gaurs or Perſees do not bury their dead, .but expoſe the carcaſes to be devoured 
by the vultures and other birds of prey. For this. purpoſe, they chuſe a ſpot of ground near 
the city they inhabit, and incloſe it with a high wall; in the centre is a deep pit, to which 
the ground ſlopes on every fide; on theſe declivities they place the dead bodies, ſo that as 
they putrify, the moiſture may drain off into the reſervoir beneath. It is impoſſible to con- 
ceive a ſight more ſhocking than that of. this open charnel-houſe, which is the conſtant 
reſort of thoſe carnivorous fowls that delight- in human fleſh, of which ſome kinds are 
ſaid to be ſo fond, that they will fit in the wind's way, and enjoy the ſcent after they have 
been ſatiated with feeding on it. | 

Before we diſmiſs the ſubject of religion, we muſt not omit to mention a ſed tolerated 
in Perſia, whoſe faith ſeems to be neither that of the Mahometans, Chriftians, Jews, or 
Gaurs, but a kind of compound of the whole, as they conform occaſionally to the rites and 
ceremonies of each, but have a ſyſtem of religious doctrines peculiar to themſelves. They 
affect to be capable of totally governing or quieting all their paſſions, and to ſubmit fo 
compleatly and entirely to the will of God, as to receive the reward of theſe ſacrifices, by 
a total exemption from mental pain and anxiety, even in this life, and a kind of ſoul-re- 
freſhing inſpiration, the pleaſure of which they compare to cooling breezes paſſing over a 
heated human body. They recommend the moral virtues, which they repreſent as conſiſt- 
ing in friendſhip, gratitude, liberality, truth, mildneſs, and equality of temper and diſpo- 
ſition; and as they affect to be peculiarly exact in the exterior performance of all the 
ſocial duties, they appear to be an harmleſs, inoffenſive, and agreeable people. | 

Among the antiquities of this kingdom of Perſia, thoſe which have principally attracted 
the notice of travellers, and which claim our firſt attention, are the ruins of Perſepolis, 
once a great, flouriſhing, and magnificent city, but which was ſacrificed to the wild caprice 
of a courtezan by Alexander the Great, whoſe character as à conqueror is ſo ſullied by 

acts of barbarian cruelty and wanton miſchief, as to leave no other excuſe than that of 
madneſs, with which, from a variety of circumſtances, he appears to have been evidently 
tinctured. | | 

The remains of this city are ſituated in a long, but narrow plain; well watered, fertile, 
and populous, at about the diſtance of ten leagues from Schiras ; they appear at preſent in 
the form of an amphitheatre, and are SPN at ſome diſtance by a chain of hills of 
the ſame figure. 

The building which is deſcribed as the palace of Darius, but was s undoubtedly the 
reſidence of many other of the ancient kings of Perſia, is now among the inhabitants 


Known by the name of Chil-manor, or Chil-minar, words which —— the houſe of fort) 
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pillars, lies at the foot, or rather the declivity of a mountain, and the walls on three of . its 
ſides are yet ſtanding; it appears to have extended near eighteen hundred feet in front from 
north to ſouth, and one of the ſides from eaſt to weſt meaſures upwards of eleven hundred 
feet; the walls are compoſed of a kind of black marble, poliſhed on the ſurface, and the 
ſtones or blocks of a ſize ſo immenſe, as to render it a matter of afteniſhment how a people 
little acquainted with the mechanic powers, could bring them te the ſpot and raiſe them 
to their places, ſome of 'which are at preſent twenty-four feet from the ground; and as a 
conſiderable part of theſe walls appears to have . into * ground; the building muſt 
originally have been much more elevated. | 

Between the middle and northern end of the from; A Kair-eaſe upwards of forty feet wide 
at the bottom, carries you by two winding flights of ſteps, one turning to the right and 
the other to the left, to a grand terrace or platform, which the ſtupendous wall already de- 
ſcribed ſeems calculated to ſupport, and which extends the length of the front walls, and 
backwards till it joins the adjacent mountain; the fteps of theſe airs are about four inches 
high and fourteen broad, and are now only fifty-five in number towards the north, and 
fifty-three towards the ſouth, though they were unqueſtionably: once equal. At the foot 
of this double flight is another ſingle one extending near twenty yards, and from the pave- 
ment on which the three land, is another ſingle flight, twenty-five yards in width, corre- 


ſponding with thoſe Ayr and leading with a noble effect to > the Bent entrance of the | 


At the diſtance of N dirty feet from 86 of the laft fight of Sg are 
two magnificent Portals, and on pilaſters or columns within are two figures in bas relief, 
each near fourteen feet in height, and twenty- two in length meaſuring from the fore legs 
to the hind: theſe figures have ſuffered exceedingly, both the faces and the limbs being in 
a great meaſure defaced; the breaſts and fore- feet appear to have projected very nel 
from the columns, and da ond face the ſtair- caſe, in the other the back of the building, 
or mountain. The 3 5 of one of the e en e ny om that of the other 
only twenty-eight, 
The two columns which and: 1 th 51 ORR on baſes five age in | height, viſe 
fifty- four feet above. them, and are fourteen in circumference, though the baſes are princi- 
pally covered with earth; the columns themſelves are tolerably well preſerved, with reſpect 
to the capitals and other ornaments; the remains of two others, which appear to have for- 
merly ftood between theſe and the portals, lie e en in neee ne wholly 
on the ſurface, and others half buried; +! 7 n 

To the ſouthward of theſe portals, and at loa edis of Gepe 5 is a 
water baſon of curious conſtruction, being ſcooped out of a ſingle ſtone of ſuch enormous 
bulk, as to,admit of 4 cavity of twenty feet long, and ſeventeen | feet ſix inches broad; it 
ſtands on a bed raiſed upwards of three feet from the ſurface of the floor, and is perfectiyx 
poliſned both within and without; und from this baſon to the northern wall; which is near 
hfty yards in Jength, only part of the ſhaſt of a column ie diſtinguiſhable among che ruits 
and heaps of ſtones, which almoſt eover the . this column-does not appear to have 
omg Auted Tike thoſe before deſclbed; CW ee 0 eU id bag t 


* B South 


— 


South of the portals above-mentioned, are two. flights of ſteps ſtill aſcending, one eaſt. 
ward, the other weſtward; they are partly buried in the earth, but appear to have reſembled 
thoſe already noticed; towards the upper pert, the wall is enriched. with foliage, and orna- 
mented: with the figures of a lion and a bull in bas relief, larger than the life; the former 
is repreſented in the act of tearing the b to pieces: abe the ow ok the wall are 
ſome ſmaller figures leſs diſtinct. 

At the foot of this Rair-caſe a wall * fiſtorn. yards: wourds the weſtarn N 
whole ſpace being upwards of twenty-two: yards; this is adorned by three rows of figures, 
with characters interſperſed ; among the former are thoſe of a lion tearing an aſs, which 
is repreſented: with: a angle horn in the middle of his forehead ; theſe figures are not quite 
three feet eden 1214 are n * een e n 
this wall. SOS £03 16304 4 

The ſteps A mien, lead to an andre in A 0 apen: anne, —_ with done 
of conſiderable fize ; here are two rows of columns, each ſix in number, and placed at the 
diſtanee of twenty-two feet and ſome inches from each other, but no one of them is entire; 
eight pedeſtals alſo appear, and the ſhattered. remains of ſome others; ſeventy feet diſtant 
from theſe were once fix other ranges of pillars, containing the ſame number in each range, 
and placed at the like diſtance from each. other as thoſe juſt deſcribed z ſeuen of theſe lattet 
remain entire, and the baſes of all the others j and at about twenty- faur yards from the laſt 
row of theſe columns are five more, left ſtanding out of twelve, which compoſed two rows 
of ſix in each; theſe laſt are towards the weſt, fronting the ſlair-caſe, and. the ground is 
firewed with fragments of thoſe which. are demoliſhed, and of the ſculpture which orna- 
mented their capitals; between them are camels kneeling, in high. relief; 2 the wp: 
of: one of the columns: is another of theſe beaſts in the ſame poſture. | 

As you proceed towards the eaſt, a variety of broken pottals, — | 
ruina, preſent themſelves; ſome of them, and in particular the inner part oi the portals, 
arnamented in bas relief with different figures: theſe ruins are extended near three hundred 
feet from eaſt to weſt, and almoſt four hundred from north to ſouth, and are equally diſtant 
from the columns and the mountain, being about one hundred” and cighty feet from each; 
the remaius f ſeventy - ſix columns occupy the: centre of theſe ruins, the entablatures of 
nineterm being ll ſugported : the ſhaft af each column e eee 
thoſe which: form. the! baſes and eapitalss. 

To the ſouthward-of theſe, remains, and diſtant in hack about eee an edifice 
Geuate on a hill riſes higher than all the reſt. The wall which compoſes. the front of this 
building is formed. of one fingle-row of ftones, ſome of which ane however eight feet deep, 
and extands ſrom caſi to weſt thirty-eight yards, being perfectly plain · and unarnamented- 
In the middle of this front wall was once a ſleir-eaſe with two flights of Reps,.the ruins of 
which. remain, anch the. ſides were adorned with- ſeveral figures, which;are tow chiefũ de. 
faced. The, other party. of the building appear to hüue been principally: large and ſmall 
portals, all' which. ace now; detpyedirone, which ſeems to have been the-largeſt, meaſures 
five feet in width, and fiye feet two inches in-depthz and two towards the north, appear © 
bare bad three windows or niches, which are now willed up; and beneath-are 6 1! of 
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© one-man and two women, viſible from the knees upward, the legs and feet being buried in 
the earth. Under another of theſe gates is a man holding a lion by the mane; and all theſe 


figures are executed in bas relief: towards the ſouth one of the portals has four windows 
ſtill open, ęach eleven feet high with the cornice, and five feet ſix inches wide, and of the 
| ſame depth as the grand portals on the firſt platform; this gate is ornamented with two 


human figures, one on each ſide, with tiaras on their heads, and each attended by two 
females, one of whom holds a kind of umbrella over the head of the male; within are 


three niches inſcribed with old Perfian character, purport: ng. we = et th is dries 


« from God alone. 


To the weſtward ſtand two uneovered gates; within one, two men are geſtion con 
tending with. a bull, which is only furniſhed with a ſingle horn. im the middle of it's fore-+ 
bead, which one of the men graſps with his left-hand; whilſt he ſtabs the beaſt with a: 
dagger which he holds in his Tight; and within the other gate, ↄne man appears fighting in 
nearly the ſame manner, with a beaſt reſembling in- body a deer, but having wings and a ſingle 
horn. Theſe ſeveral horned beaſts are ſuppoſed to be emblematic of majeſty and power, 
according to the eaſtern application of horns, which uſually denote ſtrength; hence Alex · 
ander the Great was called the horned, and ſaid to have paſſeſſed himſelf. of the horns of 
the ſun, meaning the eaſt and welt. At the back of this edifice are the remains of another, 
chirty- eight feet more in extent than the former; this building has niches and windows cut 
out of ſingle ſtones; and ſomewhat to the ſauthward, is a double flight of ſtairs divided' by 


2 wall, which has foliage and ſmall figures on it in bas relief. 


Still more to the ſouthward are the entrances of certain ſubterraned ue paſſages, Which 
are reported by the Perſians to lead to repoſitories of immenſe treaſures, eus they 
cannot be perſuaded. to penetrate theſe receſſes; ſome Engliſh travellers have, however, at 
different times, been more adventurous, and have actually traced thefe paſſages till they 
reached. the light at a confiderable diſtance, where they grew ſo narrow as to prevent their - 
iluing through theſe openings, which were evidently deſigned for the conveyance of water, 
the whole having been originally an aqueduct, or ſome contrivance of the like kind. 

| Proceeding ftill to the ſouthward, and near the mouths of theſe fubterraneans; you 
approach the ruins of another edifice, extending one hundred and fixty fert from north to 
ſouth, and one hundred and ninety from eaſt to weſt; tan portals of this building are yet 
diſtinguiſhable, and diviſions by interior walls, which have formerly apparently compoſed | 
forty diſtin& apartments, ſeven windows of which.are alſo ſtill remaining, In the centre, 
the baſes of thirty-ſix columns are diſcoverable, ſtanding in fix diſtinct rows, and the whole 
gound is covered. with ſtones of vaſt magnitude, which, baue ten, 1 to 


form aquedudts- to convey. water underneath. this edifice...” 0% A: nd ba: 


Weſt of the building laſt- mentioned are the remains of another; and an. ob x rigs W — 
wall, which. does not at preſent riſe above two feet from the ground, are the upper parts, 
the lower being buried in the earth of ſeveral figures. of 9 with lances, in bas 
relief; in the ground which this Wall appears to have formerly incloſed, ate a number of 
round and poliſhed ſtones, which bave been evidently the baſes of columns; and to the 


* 


taltward. of this incloſure are the ruins of a ſtair-caſe, twenty yards in breadth, retaining 


many 


many marks of it's border beauty and elegance; for though the ravages of time have de. 
ſtroyed many of the ſteps, yet the wall which divides the two flights of which it once con- 
ſiſted, fill remains ſtanding to the height of eight feet, ornamented with figures nearly 
of the ſize of life. On the front wall is alſo a bas relief of a lion contending with a bull, 
figures of the former beaſt -interſperſed with other figures nearly as large as the life, and 
various characters, which appear to have been explanatory of the ſtory intended to be 
repreſented, are vifible on the wings of the ſtair-caſe; between this ſtair-caſe and the 
edifice laſt deſcribed there appear to have been formerly a row of columns, probably 
leading from that building to the ſtair-caſe, and four portals, ornamented as thoſe above- 
mentioned, with figures of men, and females holding umbrellas over their heads. = 

Northward- of this edifice and ftair-caſe are two other portals, of which the pilaſters alſo 
temainz on one of which are exactly the ſam figures of the men and the women with the 
umbrella, with this difference only, that a ſmall figure with expanded wings appears ho- 
vering in the air, immediately over the female heads; the portals themſelves are alſo en- 
riched with carvings: in relief, and the I is on Bow tides covered with N of 
theſe antiquities. 

From theſe portals you paſs to the laſt ſet of ruins Wich appear on the abe de 
the ſouth ſide of which are two portals, and under each a man ſeated in a kind of a chair, 
having ataff in his right-hand, and a vaſe in his left; behind this figure another appears 
holding in his right-hand ſome garment or cloth, and having an ornament on his head re- 
ſembling the tail of a ſea-horſe, as that ſuppoſed animal is generally repreſented; beneath 
are three ranges of figures with uplifted hands, of a fize much inferigr to that of the 
man in the "chair, which exceeds the life, but theſe are little more "than three feet in 
height: above theſe figures are ornaments of foliage, in different -rows, the loweſt inter- 
ſperſed with ſmall lions, and the higheſt with oxen of the like ſize; and above the whole 
is a ſmall figure with wings, holding a glaſs'with one hand and making a ſignal with the 
other. The portals are in breadth twelve feet and five inches, and in depth ten feet and 
four inches: the pilaſters, judging from the higheſt, from twenty-five to thirty feet. 

On two of thoſe pilaſters which are moſt to the northward, is the figure of a man ſeated 

with another behind his chair like thoſe deſcribed on the laſt-mentioned portals, and fil 
- Farther behind are the figures of two other men, who appear to hold in their hands ſome 
broken veſſel; and before the ſitting figure are two others, one of which applies his lips 
to his mouth, as in the act of faluting, and the other holds a ſmall veſſel ; above theſe is a 
Kone, on which are carved à vuriety of different ornaments, and beneath a band of war- 
riors furniſhed with different arms, and diſpoſed in five rows of figures, each about three 
feet in height; and on chis ſpot almoſt all the ruins we © have deſcribed may be ſeen at one 
VIEW, except the firſt walls and ſtair-· caſes. „ 

Of the ſeveral columns among the ruins, ſome bave capitals, and others are without 
them, but moſt of them are fluted; and ſuch as are perfect, except thoſe whoſe ſize hath been 
Already deſcribed, are from ſeventy to ſeventy-two feet in height, and eighteen feet and five 
JON | in rinnen 5 their baſes found, and fix feet five inches more! in AA 
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than the columns themſelves, which are ornamented with capitals of three different kinds, 
and the baſes have mouldings, ſeventeen inches wide. On different parts of theſe ruins 
are other ornaments in bas relief, beſides thoſe already deſcribed; one in particular, either 
tepreſenting a triumph, a train of preſents to ſome monarch, or a proceſſion of ſome 
intended ſacrifice; and conſiſting of a vaſt number of human figures, ſome leading camels, 
and others horſes, and accompanied by an empty chariot. 

The drapery of the human figures viſible on the different parts of theſe ftupendous re- 
mains of antiquity, differs totally from that of both the ancient Grecian and Roman ſculp- 
ture; the habits of thoſe who appear to. be —— are evidently thoſe of. the Perſians and 
Medes. 

Thoſe parts of the ſeveral figures which are not hid by. the drapery, appear c hwy; ſtiff 
and devoid of elegance; a ſervile ſimilarity is conſpicuous throughout the whole, and 
marks want of taſte in the deſigns ;-yet the proportions are admirably preſerved: in all the 
figures, both great and ſmall, ſo that the want of ſpirit and variety may probably bo 
attributed, with greater juſtice, to-want of time to finiſh them more correctly, than to any 
deficiency of abilities. The ornaments will be allowed by the moſt critical obſerver to 
be replete with beauty, as well as the chairs which ſerve as ſeats for ſome of the human. 
figures; yet theſe latter are ſo much defaced, as to leave only the moſt ſolid parts for our 
admiration,. the more fine and delicate en having ſubmitted to the devaſtations of 

the univerſal deſtroyer, Time. 

The ſtones which compoſed the greater part of theſe buildings are blue; but others of 
various colours, Yellow, red, deeper blue, white, black, and grey, are employed in the 
ornamental parts,.and particularly within. the portals, and in. the windows and pavements ;. 
they are, however, all poliſhed to ds of: tranſparency, and the 1 are as 1 8855 
as that of a mirror. 

A very imperſect idea can at preſent be cared of. this ſtructure, for the whole was evi-- 
dently but one, is it's compleat ſtate; the ſeveral rows of columns undoubtedly ſupported: 
galleries of communication betweengthe: different apartments and-diviſions. of it, to which. 
the portals ſerved: as entrances, and the whole may enable the beholder to form ſome con- 
ception of the ſplendor and magnificence of the palaces of the ancient monarchs of the eaſt, 
and of the powers. bf mechaniſm, taſte, genius, and ſtate of ſome of the polite arts, in pe- 
riods ſo remote, that the revolutions which overthrew theſe mighty monuments of gran- 
deur, are fcarce remembered in the page of hiſtory, and-are more ſtrongly denoted by theſe 
| Venerable remains, than by any written or traditionary accounts of them. 

At a ſmall diftance ftom the fame mountain, are two ſegulchral monuments of an- 
eient Perſian monarchs; one lying to the northward, the other to the ſouthward of 
the mountain: they are beth nearly. alike, and both hewn out of the roek; and they are 

in ſuch preſervation as to evince that they. have been executed with great ingenuity. : 
The front of each is enriched with a variety of: figures and other ornaments ;. and that 
part is at leaſt: forty ſeet wide; the height is of nearly: equal dimenſton, and the face of the 
rock extends near a hundred paces on each fide; the entablature is ſupported by four co- 
weng at * „ them at: each extremity, and the other two at regular: 
| 4. : diviſians 
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diviſions. of the intermediate i pace: the capital of each of theſe columns Is be of 
the fore-parts of two oxen as far as the breaſt, the heads in different directions, and fore- 
| legs turned off from the ſummit of each column. Between the two middle columns is the 
gate, at preſent nearly cloſed up, but which appears to have been enriched. with a variety 
of ornaments; eighteen ſmall lions, in bas relief, adorn the cornice and entablature, nine 
on each ſide, and a vaſe marks the center; above the lions are a number of armed men, 
ranged in two rows: theſe figures, which are as large as the life, and fourteen of which 
are on each ſide, elevate their hands as if to ſupport the ſuperſtructure; and on one ſide is 
a pillar crowned with the head of ſome ſingle-horned animal. Above is another cornice 
with a rich foliage: on the left there is a projection of the wall; and here are three rows 
of niches regularly placed over each other, each niche containing three figures, armed with 
lances, and three of the ſame kind on each ſide. Towards the right, the figures of two 
men are repreſented, each having his left-hand on his beard, and his right on his body; 
and at the ſide of theſe are three others, armed as thoſe on the oppoſite ſide; and one more 
lower down, too much defaced to be accurately deſcribed. Above, elevated on three ſteps, 
ſtands a figure which ſeems to be of conſequence, holding a-bow in his left-hand, and 
pointing with his right to an altar, on which a ſacrifice appears to be offering, as flames 
aſcend from it: over the altar the moon is repreſented with ſome unintelligible characters. 

At Noxi Ruſtan, two Jeagues from theſe ſepulchres, are four others, apparently deſigned 
as monuments for princes or other perſons of importance: this place is named after a Per- 
fian prince, who, according to certain legendary tales, was. of the enormous height of 
forty cubits, and lived to be eleven hundred and thirteen years of age; a Sigantic igure 
appears here, which, as the Perſians aſſert, repreſents this prince. | 
In front of theſe tombs is a platform or pavement, from which their baſes are elevated 
about eighteen feet; the tombs are ſeventy-two feet in height, and ſixty in width, and 
the rock itſelf is near one hundred and fifty feet high; below each of the tombs is a diſtant 
table, on which are carved a great variety of figures and other ornaments, in bas relief; 
two of theſe had repreſentations of combats on horſeback, but only very faint traces of this 
ſculpture remains: three other tables, filled in like, manner with figures and ornaments, are 
between the tombs, on one of which is a man on horſeback following two others, and 
a footman after him ; the whole much defaced, and the laſt figure ſcarcely perceivable. 

Between two of the tombs is a niche, which contains the repreſentation of a man on 
htorſeback ; his head ſurrounded by a crown, with a kind of helmet riſing above it, and the 
bair felling looſely on his ſhoulders: this horſeman is in a Roman dreſs, with a ſword by 
his fide, on which his left-hand is placed, his right being held out, and ſeemingly offered 
to another perſon ſtanding before him; beſides whom there is a third in a Roman dreſs 
alſo, but lifting up his hands in a kind of ſupplicating poſture. ; . 

On one fide of the third tomb, and among a number of other figures, half, covered with 
earth, is that of the ſuppoſed: prince Ruſtan; he is al ſo repreſented. on horſeback attired 
as 2 Roman, and in all other reſpects like the figure in the niche above deſeribed: and, not- 
withſtanding the enormous ſtature which the fabulous ſtories already mentioned have given 

him, both himſelf and his horſe appear here of the ordinary ſizes. A female figure dee 
| | | | | Ok. before 
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before him with het hair flowing, and à crown. on her head, From the drapery of this 
figure, part of which ſhe holds up with her left-hand, it ſeems to repreſent: the goddefs 
Minerva; and a male warrior ſeems to attend her, with a tiara on his head, and his left- 
hand placed on the hilt of his ſword, In a ſeparate table are ſeveral other figures which 
ſeem to have repreſented: horſemen in combat; but theſe are nearly effaced, though the 
whole ſculpture is on the ſolid rock. The tomb now appropriated to this imagigary prince 
' Noxi Ruſtan, was undoubtedly that of Darius Hyſtaſpes, correſponding in all reſpects 
with the deſcription given by hiſtorians of the ſepulchral monument of that monarch, 

On the weſtern fide of the mountain, and at the diſtance of about two hundred yards 
from it, are two tables in the rock, with ornaments in bas relief: on that towards the left 
are two figures of men on horſeback; one of whom graſps a circle, which the other ſeems 
to have quitted reluctantly; and this is probably deſigned to repreſent Alexander the Great 
_ wreſting the empire from Darius; though common report has raiſed a ſtory of two kings 
or competitors for power, who having long ſtruggled in vain for conqueſt, agreed to de- 
cide the conteſt, by trying in a personal exertion of ſtrength, which could force this circle 
of gold from the other, each laying hold of it at the ſame time: and this tale, fabulous | 
and improbable as it is, may ſerve as a leſſon for the ambitious of modern, as it did 
for thoſe of ancient times, whoſe conteſts are frequently about matters of ſo little value, 
and remain ſo long undecided, that the object is at laſt diſcovered to be of no importance 
to either party; and, after bloody campaigns and indeciſive battles have exhauſted the pow- 
ers of both, they leave off where they began, or employ mediators to reconcile a quarrel, 
which had no other foundation than wanton caprice or ill- founded jealouſy. 

Near the city of Schamachi, at a place called Pyrmaras, are the tombs of two Perſian 
ſaints, Tirababa, and Seid Ibrahim his diſciple. That of the former contains ſeveral 
chambers, cloſets, and niches, where the pilgrims, who viſit theſe tombs in great num- 
bers ſince Shah-Abas prohibited the pilgrimages to Mecca, take up their abodes and per- 
form their devotions: this ordinance of Shah Abas was an effort of great policy to keep 
uithin his own dominions immenſe ſums of money, which were continually carried into 

the dominions of the Turks, and which are now devoted to acts of religion at home; and his 

remonſtrances have induced the Perſians to believe rr are altogether as — as thoſe 
which uſed to be performed in a foreign country, and among a people extremely obnoxi- 
ous to them for ſuch differences in faith, as we have already pointed out. 

The tomb of Seid Ibrahim i is ſurrounded with a high wall, within which are two courts, 
each containing ſeveral arched rooms; in the firſt ſtands the tomb, ſurrounded by a grate. 
of iron: it is not above two feet in height from the haſe, to which you aſcend by two 
eaſy ſteps ; it is covered with yellow damaſk, and many lamps, are kept continually burn- 
ing at the head, feet, and ſides, beſides others ſuſpended from the roof. 

On a certain day of every year, great numbers of Perſians viſit the tomb of Shah Seft, 
ane of their former monarchs :- it is ſituate near the city of Ardebale, and according to the 
deſcription of ſome travellers, is extremely. magnificent, having various courts with diffe- 
rent gates of rich materials and exquiſite warkmanſhip, all leading to a vaulted room of 
twenty-four feet ſquare, which receives light trom a number of lamps of ſilver and gold, of 

uncommon 
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uncommon magnitude, and which on this occaſion burn with extraordinary reſplendeney: 
from this vaulted apartment you aſcend by three ſteps to another, which is divided from 
the former by a baluſtrade of ſilver: at the extremity of this ſecond vault, raiſed about 
twelve inches from the ground, and inclofed with a rail of ſolid gold, is the tomb itſelf, 
which is nine feet in length, four in breadth, and three in height from the laſt-mentioned 
elevation ʒ. it is formed entirely of the moſt perfectly white marble, and covered with a 
pall of crimſon velvet; and this, vault is alſo. enriched and enlightened by numerous lamps 
of the moſt precious metals. On the left is a vault in which the remains of ſome of the 
wives of former ſovereigns of Perſia have been depoſited, and on the right a light gallery, 
ornamented with carving and gilding, and employed as a library, being filled with books 
in the various eaſtern languages, written in characters exquiſitely fair, and the bindin 
curiouſly ornamented with plates. of gold and filver wrought in different foliages, and re- 
preſenting birds and animals: this apartment alſo ferves as a repoſitory for a number of 
large and beautiful veſſels in porcelain, which have long been laid up in this place, the 
materials of which they are compoſed not being of ſuch a nature as to be a temptation to. 
avarice to remove them, and the reſpect paid to the ſacred. manſions of. the _ prevents. 
ing their being injured, defaced, or deſtroyed.. Cx 

Near this tomb is another of Seid Zeibriel,. the father of the laſt-mentioned prince, 
who having been originally a. peaſant, this monument is only decorated in elegant ſimpli- 
city with glaſs of various colours; the tomb is incloſed with iron grates, and the ceiling of 
the room or vault in which it ſtands is painted of a ffy- colour, and enriched with gilding, 
and a tower of blue and green ſtones riſes from the center of it; the floor is carpetted, and 
the tomb itſelf, which is of wood, and covered with green velvet, is about fix feet long, 
nearly the ſame height, and about three broad: at night this apartment receives light from 
four lamps, two of each of the richer metals. Here is a college for the education of 
youth, and another ſmall burial: Ps which contains monuments for different branches 
of Shah Sefi's family. 5 

The Englith and other European nations have faQtories-i in ie of the Perſian 
als, of the former, thoſe at Iſpahan and Gombroon, are the moſt. conſiderable: 
from the firſt of thoſe, places the merchants were chiefly driven during the uſurpation of 
Nadir Shah, and at the laſt- named, the commerce was very greatly interrupted; during the 
ſame period; the trade of the. latter has, however, of; late years been in ſome meaſure reſtored, 
though the accounts . we have been able to obtain of it ſince the inteſtine troubles of this 
country, are ſomewhat obſeure and rather imperfect. 

Gombroon is ſituate in 29 degrees 44 minutes north latitude, in the province of Farſiſtan, 
on a bay about three leagues waren of the iſle of Ormus; 3 the Perſian name of: this city 
is Bender Abaſh, » 

Towards the land Gombroon is arte by a walled defended Sls two ſmall caſtles 
or forte, and on the ſide which faces the ſea arg ſeveral other fortreſſes, and a platform or 
battery mounted- with canon. The town contains about fifteen hundred houſes, and about 
five times that number of inhabitants; one-third part of which are Gentoos or Indian 
Sy ſome Jews, and the IT and. their ſervants who compoſe the Englifb, Dutch, 


and 
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and French factories, or trading companies; the remainder of the inhabitants are native 
Perſians. Here is a palace for the reſidence of the governor of the province, who generally 

fixes it here, though the capital of it is Neris, ſeveral days journey diſtant from Gom- 

proon: this palace is built of ſtone, which is raiſed in the ifle of Ormus; the houſes of the 
| ſeveral European factories, which are in general conſtructed of bricks dried in the ſun, are 
commodious and handſome, and are fituated cloſe to the ſea- ſhore, for the convenience of 
bringing their merchandize, as ſoon as it is landed, into their factories, the ground-floors of 
which, according to the uſual courſe of buildings for theſe purpoſes in the eaſt, are employed 
as ware houſes, and the apartments above are appropriated to domeſtic uſes. The habita- 
tions of ſome of the Indian inhabitants are tolerable; but thoſe of the Perſians are mean and 
deſpicable, appearing much out of repair, and many of them no better any huts waits 
of the branches of trees, and thatched with their leaves. 

The firſt ſettlement which the Engliſh Eaſt India company obtained at Gonbrocy was 
in the year 1713; and having during the reign of Shah Abas rendered many ſervices to 
that monarch, and enabled him by their aſſiſtance to expel the Portugueſe from the iſle on 
Ormus, where they had fortified themſelves, and ſtruggled to maintain poſſeffion by for 
of arms, Shah Abas, in return for theſe ſervices, ſettled one half the amount of the cuſ- 

toms ariſing from the importations and exportations of goods by all nations who traded 
there, on the Engliſh Eaſt India company: however, the ſame prince afterwards reduced 
it to a thouſand tomans of Perfian money, amounting to about 33001. Engliſh ; but even 
this has been for ſeveral years diſcontinued or very indifferently paid. This city, which 
is from two miles to a league in circumference, ſtands on a ſmall plain, from which the 
ground gradually riſes on the land fide, and towards the north to high mountains very near 
the city; on other parts, the country does not begin to be mountainous nearer than three or 
ſour leagues from it; and here the ſides of theſe hills are cloathed with trees, and ſprings of 
water riſing towards the ſummits fall into the plain, the whole affording together a pleaſ- 
mg profpeR, though the ſpot on which the city is built, and the png part of the 
level, is dry, ſandy, and fterile. 

Though a reſidence in this city is convenient to the purpoſes of trade, 41 inhabitants 
are ſubject to many diſagreeable circumſtances ; the water with which it is ſupplied for 
* common uſe is faltiſn and ſomewhat bitter, and is taken from wells or pits in the ſands, 
which frequently | fill in a night's time, and oblige the thirſty natives to ſeek freſh ſources 
in the morning: however, even the middling . of people frequently fetch this neceſ- 
fary fluid from Mines, a village fituated about three miles from Gombroon, where it is of a 
rather better quality, and the rich have it brought from Iſſeen, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, at which place it is perfectly pure and well taſted ; and in the hot ſeaſon, which 
comprehends the months of June, July, Auguſt, and ſome Me of September, the merchants 
of the Engliſh factory generally retire hither. 5 | 

Nor is the badneſs of the water the only inconvenience of Gaombroon : the air. is ex- 
tremely unwholeſome; and as the wind for the greateſt part of the year ſhifts four times in- 
the natural day, the inhabitants experience the viciſſitudes of the ſeveral ſeaſons in that 
very ſhort ou of time. From break of day till noon, it blows ſharply from the eaſt; by: 
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three it gets round to the ſouthward, and is almoſt inſufferably hot; about ſun-ſet it 
changes to the weſt, and continues to blow from that quarter till midnight, when a cold 
and nipping north wind riſes and holds till day-break: and it may be eaſily conceived, 

that ſuch an uncertain temperature of the air muſt be productive of many diſorders; tho: 
which moſt commonly prevail here are putrid fevers, fluxes, and dyſenteries. 

The food of the natives conſiſt-, for the moſt part, of vegetables and milk; though Fl 
have ſome fleſh of antelopes and different kinds of fowl; the European reſidents are ſupplied 
with great plenty of good proviſions, from the provinces within the mountains, and with 

fruits and vegetables i in abundance from the iſland of Queſmo or Kiſmiſh, about four 
leagues ſouth of this city: fiſh in vaſt variety, and particularly excellent oyſters, are * 
daily, and expoſed to ſale in the markets of Gombroon at very cheap rates. 

The exports from Gombroon are Perſian carpets, unwrought ſilks, leather, cotton, 

| goats-wool, wines, almonds, dried fruits of various kinds, affafcetida, galbanum, gum 
tragacanth, rhubarb, and a variety of other drugs; ſome of theſe commodities are brought 
thither with caravans, from Aleppo, Bagdat, Baſſora, Iſpahan, and Schiras; though the 
greater part of them are the productions of the province of Caramania: for theſe goods the 
European factors either pay in ready- money, or give in exchange broad cloth, and ſome 
few other articles of weſtern manufacture, with which the ſhips from Europe generally 
arrive in the fall of the year, when the heats are leſs violent, and the ſeaſon is moſt favour- 
able for their lying in the road of Gombroon, which is for n months of the year per- 
| feRly ſecure, though there is no port or harbour. 
The public trading companies or factories eſtabliſhed at KEE pay no duties on 
imports or exports, and private traders obtain paſſports or permits from the chiefs of theſe 
factories, for which they pay at the rate of about two per cent. but both public and private 
traders find it convenient to conciliate the regards of the principal Perſian officer of this 
port with annual preſents, according to the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of the eaſt. 
The Gulph of Perſia, or as it is ſometimes called, of Baſlora, which is a branch of the 
Indian Sea, is incloſed between Perſia and Arabia, and is rendered famous by receiving 
the rivers Tygris and Euphrates, which uniting, fall into the Gulph by Baſſora; and from 
it's pearl fiſhery, which was at one time ſo valuable as to produce annually, according to 
the account of an Engliſh traveller, little leſs than a million ſterling, n we cannot 
but oonceive that this calculation is ſomewhat exaggerated. | 
The fiſhers for pearl deſcend to the bottom of the water by means of weights fo faſtened 
to their feet as to be eaſily quitted, when it is neceſſary for them to regain the ſurface; 
baſkets are alſo ſunk in the ſame manner by weights, which the divers throw out and pro- 
ceed to fill the baſket with oyſters as long as they can remain under water; when they find 
their ſituation begins to be diſagreeable, they make ſignals, and are afliſted by thoſe above 
to riſe, where they take refreſhments, whilſt other fiſhers go to the bottom, and help to 
compleat the cargo. When the baſkets are loaded, by the alternate efforts of the ſeveral 
ſets of divers, they are drawn up, and the ſhells opened, and of the pearls they are found 


to contain, thoſe above ten grains are claimed for the ſovereign, and thoſe under that 
weight are the Py of the adventurers. 


or 
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Of the Caſpian Sea, which is the great northern boundary of the kingdom of Perſia, 
it may be proper to ſpeak in this place, as we ſhall have no farther occaſion to mention it, 
till we return towards the borders of Europe. | 
Tzis vaſt lake, for it is wholly ſurrounded by land, extends from the 3yth degree 

of north latitude, to 47 degrees 50 minutes eaſt longitude, and is about 130 jeagues in 
length from north to ſouth, and 100 in breadth, at the wideſt part, from eaſt to weſt; 
though this vaſt body of water hath no apparent communication with any other, and con- 
ſequently no means of leſſening it's contents, yet it receives into it's boſom above two 
hundred rivers and ſtreams, ſome, and particularly the Volga, of great ſize, without any 
viſible increaſe or diminution, and without being ſubject, as other oceans, to the influx and 
reflux of tides. 

Various conjeQures have been formed to account for this extraordinary phznomenon; 
ſome have conceived ideas of ſubterraneous communications with the Gulph of Perfia, or 
the Black Sea, and have ſupported theſe opinions with obſervations of certain leaves of 
trees and plants, which are ſtrangers to the borders of this lake, but grow in abundance 6n 
the banks of the ſeveral bodies of water laſt mentioned, being found in large quantities at 
certain ſeaſons of the year, floating on the ſurface of the Caſpian: Sea; and of two whirl- 
pools which are ſaid to have been diſcovered by thoſe who navigate this body of water, 
oppoſite the town of Elan in Perſia, which they infer are occafioned by ſome internal 
draught or ſuction, ariſing from ſome paſſage or vaſt cavity in the carth bencath, through 
which a part of the water received from the rivers muſt be diſcharged, and the lake itſelf 
kept within bounds, _ 

But we do not apprehend that either of theſe conjeſtures are ſo well founded as to merit 
implicit confidence; on the contrary, we arc inclined to believe that this uniformity in the 
quantity of the water, may be much more naturally and rationally accounted for from the 
ordinary laws of nature, under the government of which, a large quantity of this fluid is 
daily exhaled in theſe hot climates, and falling on the earth in the forms of Jews, rain, 
ſnow, and hail, firſt refreſhes the ground, and then paſſing to thoſe ſprings which gather 
into ſtreams and rivers, again viſits the ſource from whence it has been originally drawn; 
and this opinion appears to be favoured by an obſeryation which has been made by thoſe 
who inhabit the banks of the Caſpian on all ſides, that for the laſt forty years it hath con- 
ſiderably gained on the land, and that during this ſpace of time, the fummers have been 
much ſhorter, and the heats leſs intenſe than in the former part of the contury, 

The waters of the Caſpian Sea are ſalt, except where the rivers Aiſerbogue- able 
and there they are proportionably freſher, according to the quantity of river water difſ- 


charged into it. Of the navigation of *. we ſhall Have 2 in gur acaaunt 
of the empire of Ruſſia. | r 
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ARABIA. 


\HE peninſula which comprehends the ſeveral countries diſtinguiſhed by the names 

of Arabia Petreæ, or the Stony; Arabia Deſerta, the Deſart; and Arabia Felix, a 
Happy; extends from the 35th to the 6oth degrees of eaſt longitude, and from 12 de 
30 minutes to 30 degrees of north latitude; containing in length little lefs than four Sy 
dred and forty leagues, and in breadth at the extremeſt width four hundred. It is bounded 
by the Perſian Gulph and the Euphrates on the north-eaſt; by the Indian ocean and ſea of 
Ethiopia on the ſouth; by the Red Sea principally, but partly by the Iſthmus of Suez 
and Paleſtine, on the weſt; and by Syria and Meſopotamia on the north. 

This country, once famous in arms, arts, ſciences, and magnificence, honoured with 
the legation of Moſes, and remarkable as the original feat of the doctrines of Mahomet, 
| retains at this day ſcarce any traces of it's ancient pre-eminence; the language, which for 

copious. and expreſſive elegance has been preferred, as we have already obſerved, by Turks, 
-Perfians, and other inhabitants of the eaſt, even to their own, for works of literature and 
hiſtorical records, is ſcarce known or taught in it's purity in any part of Arabia; theſe 
ſciences in which the Arabians ſo far excelled, that the nations of Europe have drawn 
from theſe ſources the vaſt fund of mathematical and aftronomical knowledge which have 

enlightened the weſtern world, arc noweither totally loſt in the land whete they originated, or 
dwindled into blind conjecture, obſcure and myſterious jargon, or ſuperſtitious prognoſti- 
cation; their feats of arms are confined to the depredations of robbers, or the ferocious 
attacks of ſavages, and ſplended ruins only remain as monuments of their ancient grandeur. 

The climate is various, but for the moſt part unwholeſome and unpleaſant; the tropic 

of Cancer paſſing immediately over that part of Arabia which is called the Happy, it is con- 
fequently intenſely hot; the winds, which paſs over tracts of ſand, are penetrating and ſuf- 
focating, and the ſands themſelyes become formidable, being frequently raiſed by the wind 
in ſuch clouds, as to overwhelm the unfortunate traveller, and even bury whole caravans 
by a ſingle blaſt. In the ſandy deſarts it ſcarcely rains throughout the year; but the few 
vegetables which ſuch a ſoil is capable of producing, depend for moiſture on the copious 
dews which deſeend every night after ſun- ſet; other parts of Arabia are refreſhed with 
gentle rains, which are brought in by ſouth-weſt winds early in the ſpring, and fall at 
intervals whilſt the wind continues to blow from that quarter, which is generally till the 
month of Auguſt, when it gets back to the eaſtward, and remains in n nat point till the ſuc- 
ceeding April. 

That this country was . at a very ah y period, is evident from the "HIGH mention 
made of it in Holy Writ under the name of Arabah, which differs but little from that which 
it bears at preſent ; but of it's ancient government or religion, we have very little certain 
information; from the knowledge they poſſeſſed in aſtronomy, they were probably worſhip- 
pers of the en Being, repreſented by ſome of thoſe celeſtial bodies with whoſe motions, 


courſes, 
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courſes, and uſes, they were not unaequainted. Before Mahomet, the Chriſtian religion had 
made conſiderable progreſs in Arabia; but when the doctrines of that ſuppoſed prophet 
were promulgated, this eountry, which had the diſtinguiſhed honour to give him birth, was 
the firſt to receive that faith, which ſoon ſpread itſelf over half the eaſtern world, to the 
extirpation of the true worſhip of God, the introduction of enthuſiaſm, bigotry, and ſuper- 
{tition ; and the deſtruction of thoſe liberal ſciences, which, tending to enlighten the mind 
of man, might threaten the detection of thoſe fallacies, deceptions, and abſurdities, which 
conſtitute by far the greater part of the tenets of the Mahometan religion. 

The ſoil of the various provinces of Arabia is as different as the climate; that diviſion of 
it which is denominated the Stony, and which 1s ſaid to be the land in which the children 
of Iſrael wandered forty years, is deſcribed by it's name, conſiſting of mountains and rocks, 
interſperſed with uafruitful plains, and deſarts covered with ſands : here the thirfty ground is 
ſeldom refreſhed with rain, and the few half-ſtarved plants which root among the rocks, are 
preſerved from periſhing by the dews alone, which falling in nights of extreme eold, ſucceeding 
days in which the heat hath been equally intenſe, ſcarce ſerve to promote a flow and half- 
perfected vegetation ; and whoever attends to this deſcription of the wilderneſs, mentioned 
in Holy Writ,will find occaſion to admire the wiſdom and goadneſs of that Almighty Being, 
who provided for his choſen people, clouds to cover them by day from the inelemeney of 
the burning ſun, and fire to guide and chear them through the cold, damp, and comfort- 
leſs night. 3 0 | | S | 

Arabia the Deſart, is ſomewhat leſs rocky than the province laſt mentioned, but differs 
little from it in goodneſs of ſoil, conſiſting principally of pathleſs tracts of burning ſand ; 
it has, however, ſome ſpots of land covered with verdure at certain ſeaſons of the year, and 
feeding numerous flocks and herds; but theſe are principally near the Euphrates, the only 
river of any conſequence which waters this extenſive country: there are a few others, 

ſuch as the Nageiran, the Pran, and the Chaty; but theſe are ſo {mall as to be at all times 
inconſiderable, and in the ſummer they are generally dried up. ; 1 

In theſe extenſive deſarts, the ſky is generally ferene and perfectly clear; and the winds 
which blow refreſhingly in the day, are lulled to a calm in the night: and from the dews 
which fall ſo abundantly during that ſeaſon, ſuch exhalations ariſe, as to form a kind of 
miſt, which in the early morning ſrems to precede the traveller at a certain diſtance; and 
through this medium, objects are ſo exceedingly magnified, that the ſmalleſt ſhrubs aſſume 
the appearance of foreſt trees, and a flight of birds that of a drove of camels; but the 
appearance of the ſun ſoon diſpels this atmoſphere of vapours, and with it the fears of the 
deceived and affrighted traveller. . . 

Of the eaſtern manner of travelling with caravans, we have already given ſome account; 
to which may be added, that as there are ſtill fewer inns and villages in this country than in 
Turky, thoſe who undertake long journies take care to provide themſelves with every 
neceſſary for which they may have occaſion 3 the chief of theſe is water, which is carried 
in large goat-ſkins, and uſed as ſparingly as poſſible, and repleniſhed as often as opportunity 
offers. For their camels, the only beaſts uſed in traverſing theſe ſandy deſarts, they carry 
balls of denn or bailey-flour, wetted with water, 2 very (mall number of-which ſufſice one 
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of thoſe hardy and moderate animals for twenty-four hours: for themſelves they prepare; 
fleſh, either by drying it or potting it; which, with flour, biſcuits,” honey, oil, vinegar, 
olives, and the like, compoſe the ſlender fare of the travellers on this long and dange- 
rous journey; the only utenſils required are a pot and a few wooden plates; the dung of 
former droves of camels, which is ſoon ſufficiently dried by the ſun, ſerves as fuel; and 
even to this humble feaſt the hoſpitable cuſtom of inviting the faithful is not omitted, one- 
of the company offering aloud. a welcome to partake, though the kind [utninons ſeldom 
meets the ears of other travellers in theſe wild and extended waſtes, 
Thoſe who travel with caravans in Arabia ſeldom encumber themſelves with tents, the 
conſtant ſerenity of the ſky rendering ſuch a precaution. unneceffary : at night the camels 
are diſpoſed-in a circle, proportioned in ſize to that of the caravan, where they lay with their 
heads turned outwards ;- within them their furniture and lading is arranged in exact order, 
and the center is occupied by the human race, who laying · carpets on the ſand, take others 
to cover them, and make a pillow of ſuch wearing apparel as they carry with them to 
change or vary their dreſſes; Should invaders approach, the faithful camels are inftantly 
alarmed, and by their riſing and trampling, awake the tired: travellers, and BR them on their 
guard to repel any hoſtile attempts. 2) | 
The chief inconvenience which attends travellers in theſe journies, ariſes from vaſt flights 
of locufts, and a kind of. hornets; the former of which inſects are diſagreeable, and the latter 
offenſive: they are ſometimes troubled with vipers at their reſting places, whoſe bites are 
attended with ſome danger; the _ lizards which inhabit theſe defarts i in great numbers, 
are wholly innoxious.. 
Arabia the Happy, though leſs ry and ſandy than aber of the other diviſions of this 
country, is yet ſufficiently barren in-moſt parts; ſome vallies, however, between the moun- 
tains and a few of the plains, which are ſo ſituated as to be well ſupplied with water, are 
pleaſant and fruitful; and here corn, pulſe, fruits, vegetables, and flowers, are produced in 
great abundance, excellence, and beauty, and reward the toil of the laborious huſbandman, 
who is obliged either to bring a ſufficient quantity of water in- ſkins from diſtant ſprings, 
or, if he is happy enough to poſſeſs a deep well on his own domain; diſtributes the ſupply 
with an even and cautious hand, in little channels which are conducted through the gar- 
dens and fields in ſueh a way as to diſpoſe of every drop to eee in the eee 
of the parched earth and it's drooping productions. 
Beſides the fruits common in the eaſt, ſuch as e apricom, dates and grapes 
lemons and oranges arrive at great. perfection; and - this country alſo ſupplies Europe with 
great variety of drugs, ſuch as myrrh, frankincenſe, balms, manna, aloes, and gum olibanum. 
But. the moſt valuable production of Arabia is coffee; which grows in great abundance on 
the lower parts of the mountains and in the ſkirts of the plains, and produces that ſort of 
berry which is uſually imported into Europe under the denomination of Türky coffee. 
The ſhrub which bears the berry ſo highly eſteemed by the Turks and other Aſiatics, 
ſeldom riſes above the height of ten feet, and does not often exceed ſeven or eight; both the 
ſmall branches and the leaves are placed in pairs oppoſite to each other; the latter, which 
are — four. ene long and two wide in the broadeſt part, generally grow at conſiderable 
| diſtances 
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ſiſtances from each other, ſometimes an inch and half or two inches; they are pointed, and 
in figure and confiſtence ſomewhat reſemble the leaves of the bay-tree, being perfectly 
ſmooth on the ſurface, though without being indented at the edges; the fruit depend: from 
the branches by foot-ſtalke, and ſeveral bunches frequently hang cloſe together: the bark 
of the tree is ſmooth; and of a greyiſh colour, and the wood white and. ſolid. The coffee 
fhrub requires a conſtant ſupply of water, and does not continue in vigour above three 
or four years. The natives dry the berries in the fun, before they can get off the huſk; 
which is afterwards ſeparated by ſmall mills; and even of this huſk the Arabs make a ſmall 
coffee, which they prefer, in the hot ſeafon, to the liquor made with the berry itſelf, 

In deſcribing that part of Turky which borders on Arabia, we have mentioned the ſe- 
yeral beaſts, birds, and inſects of the laſt- named country; the horſes are well known, and 
celebrated for beauty in moſt parts of Europe, and are equally eſteemed in the different 
courts of Aſia; the moſt valuable part of an Arab's property, are his horſes and camels:. 
the former enabling him to ſcour the deſarts in ſeach of plunder, and the latter to 
convey his ill-gotten goods, with his wives and children, from one part of them to 
another. | | 
The native inhabitants of Arabia are of middling ſtature, ſmall-limbed, and but ſeldom 
inclined- to corpulency.. Their hair and eyes are generally black, and their complexions 
dark, but their aſpects are not unpleaſing, and their looks penetrating ; they are flow 
of ſpeech, and in their converſation ſolemn, grave, and ſententious; they uſe no action 
when they ſpeak, and hear another without the leaſt interruption till he makes a full 
pauſe, 

Their dreſs differs in the various parts of this country: thoſe Arabians who inhabit 
the borders generally conforming to that of their neighbours; the wandering tribes, 
who have no fixed habitations, wear in general ſhirts of blue cotton, and white ſaſhes round 
their waiſts, which as in other eaſtern countries ſupply the place of pockets and belts 
for their arms, and a coat or veſt of fneep- ſxin, dreſſed with the wool, by way of upper 
garment ; ſome of the more civilized, who dwell in the few towns and cities, inſtead 
of this garment of ſheep-ſkin, have a large piece of thick cotton, or goats-wool cloth, 
ſeveral yards ſquare, which is thrown over the ſhoulders occaſionally like a Highlander's 
Plaid, ſerving as wearing-apparel by day, and as a coverlid at night, if they have occa- 
ſion to ſleep in the open air, which they have little ſeruple to do on any journey of buſi- 
neſs or pleaſure; but in the warm ſeaſons, they are obliged to abandon the greateſt part 
of their cloathing, and to be content with barely as much as decency requires. Beſides 
the garments already deſcribed, they wear a cap or turban on their heads, and ſtippers 
or ſhort boots on their feet, the latter reaching to the middle of the leg; in cold or 
rainy weather, they have a coat of thick cloth, which is made large enough to cover their 
whole perſons and has a cap of the ſame materials to turn over the head. 

In ſome parts of Arabia, they conceal the perſons of their females with the moſt ſeru- 
pulous care, never ſuffering them to go abroad without being covered from head to foot 
by one of the looſe garments already mentioned, or by a coat and cap as the males; under: 
theſe externals, they have commonly a cotton ſhift and drawers, though in warm weather 
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only a piece of cloth round the waiſt: in other parts of this country, they are leſs cay. 
tious in the concealment of the fair-ſex, ſuffering them to mix with company, and ride or 
walk unveiled. The better ſort are ſaid to be well made, and to have agreeable features; 
and though they want the tranſparent brightneſs of European complexions, this is in 
ſome meaſure compenſated by the ſoftneſs and ſmoothneſs of their ſkins: their ornaments 
are rather diſguſting, for they wear rings of gold or other metal in their noſtrils, as well as 
their ears, ſtain their lips blue, and the nails of their fingers red. | 

The food of the Arabians, conſiſts of the fleſh of oxen and cows, ſheep, deer, goats, 

and above all the reſt, of camels, which affords to the Arab a repaſt ſuperior to any other 
that can be offered him; this fleſh is generally boiled, though they ſometimes broil it on 
the coals; they alſo bake thin cakes of different kinds of flour, but dried dates more com- 
monly ſupply the place of bread; their drink is pure water, for they very ſeldom break 
through the precepts of their prophet to drink wine or ſtrong liquors, and are actually 
ſo abſtemious in ſome parts of Arabia, as to refuſe coffee, tea, and other beverages ſo 
generally taken in the eaſt; but ſmoaking tobacco ſeems to prevail univerſally, and they 
ſometimes refreſh themſelves with very agreeable ſherbet made of the juice of lemons or 
oranges, and ſugar. 

The Arabians may be divided into three claſſes: the Bedouips, or wanderers; thoſe who 
inhabit the cities and towns; and villagers, or thoſe who cultivate the ground. And each of 
theſe are divided into different tribes, and thoſe tribes into diſtinct families: the tribes are 
governed by a chief, who. is called Sheikel Kebir; and each family by a Sheik, whoſe 

office is hereditary, and in caſe of a failure in the lineal deſcent, the place is filled by the 
choice of the whole family, ſubject to the approbation of the chief. 

But all theſe petty princes, each of whom is governor in eccleſiaſtical as well as civil 
matters, are ſubject to certain monarchs or ſovereigns, who, under the title of Xerifs, ap- 
pear to rule with abſolute authority both in church and ſtate; and the ſucceſſion of theſe 
princes, of whom there are ſeveral, is alſo ſaid to be hereditary. 

Theſe Xerifs, whoſe dominions lie on the borders of Turky, are ſaid to pay tribute to 
the monarch of that ſtate; but this ſeems to be a miſtake; on the contrary, they levy contri- 
butions on the caravans of Turks, as well as thoſe of other nations, who attempt to pals 
through their reſpective countries; nor do they permit them even to proceed on the pilgri- 

mages to Mecca, without purchaſing their ſafety with money or merchandize. 

The wandering Arabs, who have no ſettled habitation, are however rich in immenſe 
flocks of ſheep and goats, herds of oxen and cows, and droves of camels and horſes, with 
which they move from one part of the country to another as they can find paſture and water; 
and when they have exhauſted the ſupplies afforded by one ſpot, they ſtrike their tents, 
which are of ſimple conſtruction, and ordinary appearance, being only covered with a kind of 


coarſe hair-cloth ; and packing up their moveables, they load their camels with them and 
their families, and remove, to freſher paſtures and unexhauſted waters. 


Theſe are the Arabs whoſe attacks are dreaded by the traveller; who, under the pretence 
of acknowledgments for permiſfian to traverſe theſe inhoſpitable deſarts, plunder the cara- 
Vans of their moſt valuable effects, and if a compliance with their unjuſtifiable demands 

| meets 


meets with the ſmalleſt reſiſtance, exerciſe ſuch acts of cruelty, as to juſtify the dread 
which is entertained by thoſe who are to undertake theſe: Pages 8 of ſuch lawleſs. 
and inſatiable plunderers. Tn. | 
But though they are thus prone to n as rapine, it "_ not appear 5 yen ate 
devoid of better principles : in their tranſactions with each other, they are ſcrupulouſly juſt, 
humane, beneyolent, and generous ;' dividing even their ſpoils with diſintereſted impartiality, 
and , e a _ of ns: booties they obtains: to thoſe who re leſs fue 
ceſsful. | N62 Wii met nnen tt en an 210 

Nor, if they once receive a a tiavelter i in their tents, or give him to eat or Junk, FR they : 
eyer offer the leaſt injury to his perſon or property; it is therefore always adviſeable, when 
a caravan falls in with a body of theſe: wanderers, to diſpatch a meſſenger to implore 
the protection of the chief, with preſents of moderate value; and if this application 
reaches the leader previous to any order for attack, it never fails of fucceſs; as fuch a 
ſubmiſſion, according to an invariable maxim of the Arabs, entitles the ſuppliants to 
ſecurity and aſſiſtance; and this doctrine they carry ſo far, as frequently to accompany 
their new dependants.to the borders of the deſart, or till they are no longer in danger of 
meeting other bands of the like rapacious and formidable rovers. And as it is uncertain of 
which tribe the detachment: will be | compoſed: with which the caravan is / deſtined to 
encounter, it is always prudent to collect i the attendants and neceſſary- ſervants, from 
as many various diſtricts as poſſible; for if. the winderers are accoſted en Gals! own 
tribe, the whole caravan may be aſſured of perfect ſecurity. | offve 2 

It. may not be unintereſting to our readers, to» give / the accounts of un Engliſh pal 
who had occaſion to croſs theſe. deſarts, of a conſiderable encampment of "_— ER 
Arabs, and the reception of the merchants,who compoſed: the: caravan; i b::; ef] 

This camp was of no particular formy,zbutithe tents were arranged an W * W 
opened, as near as convenient to the ſtream by whick it Was watered; that of the chief 
being pitched as near as poſſible in the center of the eneampment::. The merchants who 
had previouſly, liſpatched ſome native Arabs; properly inſtructed. and: prepared, to ſdcure 
a favourable reception, were,no ſooner alighted, than they were conducted by ſome: of 
the principal attendants of the chief, into a tent pitched near his own, where he imme 
diately viſited the ftrangers,., and-afluted theta / of ſafetyiand protections" Hoe: evening a 
ſupper was providedifor the travellers, conſiſting af pillaws and other Aſiatit diſhes of rite 
and fleſh... On, the following day one of the ſubordi nate chiefs gave a grand entertain- 
ment to his prince, to which the merchants were alſo invited. Fhis dinnenconſiſted of. 
two young camels, the fleſh. of whieh.was' dre ſſed in. variaus ways; ſome part of it with 
rice, and ſome without, and the bones were: ſarvedi nia: ſoup! which: was, boiled from 
them. The whole wg onductech with au ahſtappe arat ce fchoſpitalit ), ard with us 3 
decency, as the, total; Want gf knigesatforkss and alli orhertadle uteniübls, wanld:aimit. 

Though uſed to a life of cqnſtant. activityathe Arabs ſedmytÞ be rathær of ati mdojent ns 
poſition; for. when neither amuſement: on buſineſs calle hem into action, they ſpend whole 
. in their tents, or under the ſhade of trees, which flouriſh by the ſtreams; where their 
3 F encampments 
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encampments are uſually formed; ſmoaking their tobacco, an amuſement which admits 
of no other interruption than while they ſwallow their frugal meals; or in viſtting their 
favourite horſes, which ſeem to be preferred by them to DR wives or children, who en- 
joy very little of their converſation. 
But notwithſtanding this apparent upknenelds: * are Sod $a to thi calls of vlenſare 28 
well as buſineſs: the latter we have. already deſcribed; the former conſiſts in hunting the 
wild boar, the lion, and other beaſts oß the foreſt; and in the purſuit of theſe diverſions 
they ſpare no toil, nor ſhrink from any danger, following their game from riſing to ſet- 
ting ſun, over mountains, rocks, and ' waſtes; and (exhibiting equal ' proofs of courage 
and dexterity, The general hunts of the Arabian chiefs differ but little: from thoſe of 
other Eaſtern princes, which we have already: defcribed; but the Arabs alſo amuſe 
themſelves with fawling, which they follow in a way ſometimes practiſed in England, 
ſtalking after their game behind a moveable fereen of reeds or painted canvas, and peep- 
ing through n _ which they r _ guns, * fire on the l 
birds. 

The arms of the Arabs are A fabee and! GEN? a half . or ids and a bow rad 
quiver of arrows; but the latter have been lately exchanged among moſt of the tribes for 
fuſees, notwithſtanding which they dei not wholly: lay aſide the bow, butufe it occaſion- 
ally, and fill; teach their youth to draw -:it-with ſtrength and dexterity. Piſtols they ſel- 
dom uſe, as the cloſe fighting in which. this kind of arms could be ſerviceable is generally 
Varus by the Arabs, who prefer ſkirmiſhing, *advancing, retreating and returning to 

the charge, in doing which they enn depend on the: ſwiftneſs of : their horſes, and their 
own ſkill in the management of them, to cloſer combat or fixed battles. 5 

The towns and cities of Arabia are few- in number, and the inhabitants of theſe places 
bear no proportion to thoſe who wander in the deſarts or cultivate the earth in different 
parts of the provinces :' they are, however, tolerably civilized ; and though, as we have 
already obſerved, the arts, ſciences, and every branch of atme are at preſent at a 
very low ebb, yet this people ſeem in general to poſſeſs clear and apprehenſive underftand- 

ings, and to en only eee, and r to e fruits ed r re gu 
and. ingenuity. 
Here are ſeveral ports on the Red Ses, oOwhich Mocha, Judda, and Yambo, are the 
nnn the former is ſituate in forty- five degrees eaſt longitude from London, under the 
dominion of one of the xerifs of Ae whoſe relidzues | is however upwatds of ſixty 
Jeagues from this place, 

The city of Mocha ſtands ins 6g ſandy, and wands plain, unrefreſhed with freſh water, 
but cloſe to the ſea; on the beach of which are, however, ſome wells of brackiſh water, 
which ſerves for ordinary purpoſes, but not for thoſe of the kitchen, being as unwholeſome 
as it is unpleaſant. The freſh water is brought from Moſa, diftant ſeven leagues from this 
city; and as it is conveyed by land, it becomes 4 very expenſive article, in a country 
where, from the heat of the climate, a . conſumption of it is e neceſſary to the 
exiſtence of the inhabitants. | PAs 
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The markets of this city, which is tolerably built, and fortified in the eaſtern manner, 
are well ſupplied with all kinds of proviſions. The animal food conſiſts of the fleſh of 
camels, oxen, antelopes, goats, ſheep, lambs, and kids, together with partridges, Guinea 
hens, and ſome other kinds of fowls; the ſea furniſhes a great variety of fiſh, excellently 
taſted, and freſh every day; and the vallies among the mountains, a few leagues from the 
city, produce vegetables in great abundance, and peaches, apricots, ' grapes, quinees, and 
other fruits of admirable flavour. The ſame vallies alſo ſupply Mocha with flour of wheat 
and other grain, the production of which is favoured by the frequent ſhowers which fall 
among the hills, and the ſprings which burſting from their fides water the lower parts of 
them, as well as the little ſpaces between the foot of one and the riſe of another. 

The Engliſh Eaſt India Company have a factory here, conſiſting of a chief and ſome 
few inferior officers : the exports conſiſt of the ſeveral commodities already mentioned; and 
coffee in particular, which produces annually fix times as much money as all their other 
trade. . Tt has been computed, though we apprehend very erroneouſly, that forty thouſand 
tons in a year are ſhipped from this and the other Arabian n a third part of this quan- 
tity may probably be much nearer the trutn. 

The Engliſh and other nations are compelled to pay in ſoecie, of gold or filven, for all the 
coffee they purchaſe; but the Dutch have hitherto exchanged ſpices for it: an advantage 
in this trade, which we hope will in future be participated by the natives of Great Britain, 
as the payment of ready-money to ſo conſiderable an amount, for an article ns mere luxury, 
is a heavy loſs on the balance of the trade to the eaſt. | 

The port of Jodda, or Judda, ſhares alſo in the trade of Arabia; 8 — 
are brought hither in ſhips, belonging to Britiſh ſubjects at Bengal, who exchange them 
for the different productions of this country, coffee excepted, and he ſeveral articles with 
which it is ſupplied from the neighbouring ſtates of Aſia and Africa, Some of the manufac- 
tures of Bengal and Bombay find vent alſo in Arabia, ſuch as ſilks, muflins, calicoes, and 
ſhauls; but the affairs'of commerce-are moſtly in the hands of Armenians and Indians, the 
native Arabians either ſelling their goods to theſe people, or employing them as brokers. 

The deſart and mountain of Sinai, are ſo remarkable by a variety of events recorded in 
Holy Writ, that they demand particular attention, The former is above three leagues long 
and one broad, but it is divided by the mountain; on the eaſtern fide of which ſtands the 
convent of St. Catherine, built as it is aſſerted by the Emprefs Helena, in remembrance 
of the appearance of God to Moſes in the burning buſh. This convent is at preſent inhabited 
by Greek monks, to the number of forty or fifty, and contains a ſquare of three hundred 
feet, within walls near forty feet high; to this ſquare, within which are dwelling-houſes 
or apartments for a much greater number of monks and neceſſary attendants, as well as 
convenient offices of all kinds, there is only one entrance, by a door near thirty feet from 
the ground, and to and from which the monks and their ſervants and viſitors ſometimes 
aſcend and defcend by a ladder kept within, but are much more commonly let down and 
drawn up in a baſket or other machine, prepared for that purpoſe. 

The church and wall, which ſeem to be the moſt ancient buildings, are compoſed of 2 
kind of coarſe granite of a reddiſh colour; the offices and other erections are of unburnt 

bricks, 
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bricks, and on the top of the wall are eight ſmall ſquare towers, one at each corner, and one 
in the center of each of the ſide walls: within the ſquare there is alſo a tower, in which are 
ſeveral rooms, where you are informed the empreſs abovementioned reſided when ſhe viſited 
this convent; it now ſerves for the occaſional reception of a Grecian WL in his 
progreſſes among his ſubordinate dioceſans. 

The church, which receives it's name from the bal of the transfiguration, is hand. 
ſomely built and well ornamented; the columns which divide the nave from the aiſles are 
of poliſhed marble; and the floor, which was once dug up by the greedy Turks in purſuit 
of hidden treaſure, hath been repaired and elegantly finiſhed in a Moſaic W * the 
celebrated Athanaſius, one of their archbiſhops, in the laſt century. * 

This church contains ſeveral chapels; one in particular, which is ſuppoſed to cover the 
very ſpot on which the buſh grew which appeared to Moſes on fire: and in this chapel no 
perſon is admitted to wear his ſhoes, in remembrance of the Divine command to the prophet 
laſt mentioned; Put off thy ſhoes from thy feet, for the place whereon thou ſtandeſt is holy 
« ground.” A white marble ſtone is laid over that part of the ground in which the ſacred 
plant is ſuppoſed to have taken root, and here the monks. and other Chriſtians pay their 
particular adorations. Over the high altar of this church are the figures of the Emperor 
Juſtinian, and his Empreſs Theodora, in Moſaic work; and the ſhrine of St. Catherine, to 
whom the convent is dedicated; whoſe remains are depoſited. in a cheſt or coffin of white 
marble, ornamented with carvings of foliage, well executed in bas relief; a pretended hand 
of this ſaint, preſerved from corruption, is ſhewn to the devotees, the Mop yu are 
encircled-with-rings,.enriched: with precious ſtones. 

On the ſummit of the rock, the monks ſhew what they pretend to bei an edge of the 
W of. St. Catherine, who being bound to a wheel, had her head taken off at Alexandria, 
during the reign of the Emperor Maxentius; but, according to their accounts, this ſentence 
was no ſgoner executed, than, in compliance with her earneſt prayer that it might. not be 
ſubje& to the contumelious treatment of unbelievers, her body was conveyed by angels to 
the height of Maunt Sinai, where it remained till this convent was arc into which it 
was removed by the pious care of the monks. _ 

The inhabitants of this convent lead abſtemious lives; ſubfiting chiefly on rags olives, 
ail, vinegar, vegetables, and fruit; neither indulging in fleſh, butter, or eggs: they are 
principally ſupplied from Cairo, though they grind: their, corn and. make their bread in the 
convent, for which purpoſes mills and 08 houſes are provided. They haue two wells of 


„ 


rent and extremely cold; and. the well t the Holy Buſh, which is equally clear, but ſome- 
what, warmer., 


3 


4. his conyent is 3 by a 1 elected from among the monks, and approved by 
the patriarch. of Jer uſalem ; and beſides the. monks, there are preſbyters,, an, i inferior order 
of prieſthood, and lay- brothers; and of thoſe two claſſes, the numbers may amount to near 
a hundred: the preſpyters, Who as well as the monks are alſo ſometimes called caloyers, 
attend. ſtrangers, and conduct them to the different parts of the convent, they alſo migiſter 


in ſome « of the lower ſervices of the, church; the lay- brothers are either employed; in attending; 
| the 
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the monks; and performing domeſtic offices, or in cultivating about four acres of the 
rock, which with indefatigable induſtry have been in a length of time covered with an arti- 
ficial mould, compoſed of the duſt and dirt of the convent, and dung and earth brought up- 
by ſmall quantities at a time, and are now become a beautiful garden, producing. a variety” 
of excellent vegetables, and fruits of many different ſorts; among the latter, their pears- 
are ſaid to excel in {ize and flavour thoſe of any other country of the eaſt. 

From the convent to the ſummit of the mountain, ſeveral flights of ſteps were formerly 
cut out of the rock, and chapels erected at the landing places, pointing out other memor- 
able events mentioned in the Sacred Writings : ſuch as the ſpot where the law of the twe- 
tables was communicated to Moſes; that where the prophet hid himſelf from the face of 
the Almighty; and that where Aaron and Hur ſupported. his hand, during the conflict be- 
tween the Children of Iſrael and the Amalekites.. 

But the particular ſituation of the rock from whence the water guſhed out upon the 
ſtroke of. the prophet's rod, ſeems to be a matter of ſome doubt: the monks ſhew on: 
Mount Sinai, a ſingle ſtone of fifteen feet long, about twelve high, and ten broad, with: 
an opening or mouth near the center of it, which ſeems too rude to have been the work of: 
art, though it bears ſome reſemblance to the mouth of a lion, and through this moutk: 
they aſſert the water flowed ;. of the truth of which the Arabians ſeem ſo well convinced,, 
that they aſeribe medical virtues to-the touch of this ſacred aperture, and bring herbs and 
plants to receive. it's influence, which they give to the camels and other beaſts of bur- 
den, when they happen to fall ſick. | 

Yet this opinion is contradicted by others, who maintain that the rock on which the: 
miracle was wrought, has long ſince been detached: from the mountain, and now lies in: 
the plain of Rephidim, on the weſt ſide of it; and this block of granite, . which is de- 
ſcribed to be about eighteen feet ſquare, has a channel, which appears to have been worn. 
by a current of water, and is now partly covered with moſs, as are ſeveral holes of diffe-- 
rent depths and diameters, in various parts of this tone, and ſome of them appear to be: 
actually incruſted by the paſſage of water through them; ſo that a reſpectable and reve 
rend traveller ſeems to entertain no doubt, but the water vhich ſo Lee beg flowed to- 
n the thirſt. of the parched Iſraelites, was drawn from this identical rock. 

But a ſtill more modern traveller, of equal credit, and who lately filled the higheſt of 
fees of the church in a neighbouring” kingdom, was ſhewn another rock in the road from 
the convent of Suez, bearing the ſame marks in all reſpects as that laſt neee as. 
ſtrongly atteſted to be the ſtone which: yielded this refreſhing ſtream. . 

And to add to the difficulties which ariſe on this ſubject, the. Venetians have. tas pre- 
ferved in their church of St. Mark, a like piece of marble, diſtinguiſhed by the ſame ap- 
pearances, which they affirm to. have been brought from Mount Sinai, and to be the ſa- 
ered ſtone from which, in obedience to the commands of the en, a plentiful ſupply 
of water was obtained, for the choſen people of God. wy 

Perhaps, if thoſe who examinè into this matter on the fpot, . could diveſt themſelves! oe 
that religious awe, and thoſe impreſſions which naturally take place, on a ſpot ſo parti 
lag celebrated for circumſtances i in which the immediate interference of Divine Power. 

US © Wass 
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was viſible z it might be diſcovered, that thofe apppearances in theſe ſeveral rocks, er 
pieces of marble, are by no means preternatural, but might be obſerved in a variety of 
other inſtances in this country, where the few ſprings which are found ariſe generally on 
the ſides of mountains, and among rocks and precipices, and the water in it's courſe to the 
plain may naturally produce thoſe appearances which have ſanctified the ſeveral pieces of 
marble we have mentioned, and in the words of one of the travelled divines whoſe 
works we have quoted, filled the minds of beholders with religious furprize.” 

In that part of Mount Sinai which lies weſt of the plain of Rephidim, are many project. 
ing precipices, which are compoſed of a hard marble, of a red colour, and fomewhat re. 
ſembling porphyry, only that many pieces of theſe rocks are veined with the repreſenta- 
tions of trees, plants, and herbs, which being cut into ſmall pieces, and thoſe choſen 
which are moſt perfect, are imported into Great Britain, under the name of Mocha ſtones; 
though ſome writers contend that theſe ſtones are actually pebbles, which are found on the 
fhores of the Red Sea, and being cut and AN exhibit thoſe beautiful appearances 
we have juſt deſcribed. 

The religion of Arabia hath been already fully geſeribed in our account of the life and 
doctrines of Mahomet, and of the faith and practice of the Mahometans in Afian Turky; 
but the deſcription of the two cities of Mecca and Medina, the one the birth-place, and the 
other the aſylum of the prophet, together with the moſque or temple in the former, the 
great object of the Mahometan pilgrimages, and an account of the xerif or pontiff of Mec- 
ca, remain to be given in our preſent geographical hiſtory of Arabia. 

The xerif of Mecca is nearly as much the ſucceſſor and reprefentative of the ancient ca- 
liphs of this country, as the pope of Rome is of the emperors ; both being allowed to be 
the ſupreme heads of their reſpective religions or-churches, and both having temporal as 

well as ecclefiaftical ſovereignty. The xerif of Mecca is ſaid, however, to acknowledge 
the protection of the Turkiſh empire, and to be tributary to that power. 

Like the pope, alſo, this eccleſiaſtical ſtate owes it's exiſtence to religious ſuperſtition, 

it's own ſtrength being wholly unequal to it's ſupport: but the authority of the xerif is 
much more extenſive than that of the pope, as the doctrines of Mahomet have prevailed 
over a much larger portion of the world, than thoſe of chriſtianity z nor have any of the 
profeſſors of the former religion ventured to apoſtatize from their ſpiritual ruler; add to 
this, that the office is hereditary, and the family who poſſeſs it, as well as thoſe who may 
claim it in default of male deſcendants, are to prove their immediate deſcent from ſome 
braneh of the family of Mahomet ; and it will not appear furprizing that the profeſſors of 
his religion, in all quarters where it has prevailed, ſhould pay their homage to the ſucceſ- 
ſors and relations of the founder of their faith, the prophet in the obſervance of whoſe doc- 
trines they expect temporal proſperity and eternal felicity, _ 

The xerif, fo lately as the year 1776, viſited the port of Judda, where a Britiſh man of wat 
then lay, and notwithſtanding he is in general difficult of acceſs to ſtrangers, he ventured 
on board this ſhip; and having inſpected every part of her with great curioſity, and much 
to his ſatisfaction, and received thoſe marks of reſpect and civility which every com- 
mander i in the Engliſh navy knows aig to pay with propriety where they are due, he — 

: parted, 
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parted, expreſſing a high ſenſe of the treatment he had received, and leaving liberal marks 
of his bounty for the crew. This xerif is repreſented to have been at that time a 
young man, of a complexion ſo ſwarthy as to approach nearly to the blackneſs of a negro; 
but he is deſcribed as well made, lively, active, and intelligent. His military forces are 
ſaid to conſiſt of an inconſiderable body of infantry only, which is ſome what extraordinary 
in a country which furniſhes ſuch excellent horſes to mount cavalry, and where thoſe 
troops might be employed ſo much more advantageouſly than foot. 

The revenues of the xerif are derived from lands his own private property, let to farm 
to petty princes, who ſubdivide them among their dependants, at certain rents, payable 
in produce from an annual tribute on the growth of corn, fruits, and other productions of 
the earth, and on the increaſe of cattle; ; from the port duties and cuſtoms of Judda, Yam- 
bo, and part of Mocha; from the internal duties levied on caravans travelling through his 
dominions; and, above all the reſt, from the vaſt concourſe of pilgrims which annually viſit 
the ſacred temple from every quarter of the eaft, and who individually contribute, in a va- 
riety of ways, to the ſupport of the power and dignity of the xerif, the your patron of 
Mahometaniſm, and the choſen guardian of this ſacred ſpot. 

The city of Mecca is ſituate in the "latitude of 21 degrees 20 minutes north latitude, in 
a valley, ſurrounded at ſome diſtance by mountains of no very conſiderable height, but 
which have ſupplied the ſtones with which the city is built: it lies about a day's journey 
from the Red Sea, is wholly defenceleſs, and is by no means remarkable for elegance of 
building, nor is it well ſupplied with water, having very few ſprings, and thoſe moſtly dry 
in the hot ſeaſons; and one ſmall ſtream, the water of which is unpleaſant to the taſte, and 
unwholeſome, occaſioning boils and blotches on the ſkins of thoſe who drink it for any confi. 
derable length of time; ſo that the inhabitants depend principally on rain OY which 
they receive and preſerve in ciſterns prepared for that purpoſe. _ 

The reſidence of the xerif is at a caſtle called Marbaa, at the foot of the mountains, 
about a league from the city, where he bas "_o benefit of _ water, as well for uſe as 
for the refreſhment of his gardens. POT "0 

On the ſummit of one of the mountains with which Mecca is Nis is a cave 
which is ſhe wn as a place of devotion of the prophet, who, in his holy retirement hither, 
is believed by his followers to have received from heaven, by the hands of the angel Ga- 
briel, the law and thoſe precepts which he afterwards promulgated, and which being 
collected, form the Koran, the ſacred repoſitory of the Mahometan faith, and the 
director of their practice. | 

But itis the Temple of Mecca, tlie object of ſo many thouſand pilgrimages, which c: con- 
tributes to the riches, fame, and dignity, of this otherwiſe contemptible city: and hither, 
according to the inſtitution of the prophet, annually reſort an incredible number of de- 
votees, collected from every quarter of the world where the religion of Mahomet hath 
been received; every follower of his doctrines being ſolicitous to perform an act of devo- 
tion, which, . being abſolutely required to be repeated, atones for paſt. ſins, . 
ſhields the performers of it from the commiſſion of future offences, and enſures them 4 
kerpetuity of thoſe voluptuous enjoyments, Which they are taught to expect in thoſe regions 

of 


| or colonade-on all ſides of i it; and theſe buildings are appropriated to the refidence of cer- 
tain devotees of different Mahometan ſets, who ſpend their lives in reading, praying, and 
other reli igious acts, and are ſupported by the pious contributions of the numerous pilgrims, 


which is af conſiderable extent, is gravelled, except the paths leading from forty- two | 


. preſent from the Grand Signior, and is annually renewed by the caravan which proceeds 
from his dominions to Mecca with pilgrims, two camels being choſen to carry by turns 


chaſed at extravagant rates by the pilgrims, who wear them about their perſons as pre- 


performed this ſacred office; an exemption from which, however, the poor beaſts derive 


and travel. 1 * 


| which. is by | ſome reported to be of pure gold, i: is received by the pilgrims upon any part of 
their bodies with fingular ſatisfaQion: thoſe who are ſprinkled with this holy water pro- 
| miſing themſelves a ſuperior portion of happineſs; and. if they can procure a draught of it, 

ö they eſteem it the greateſt bleſüng they can receive from Heaven, as à certain earneſt of its 
ſuture favour and peculiar protection. Nay, the very pigeons, which in amazing numbers 

| inhabit the walls of the wildly 3 3 chis temple, are 3 and happy Fa 


* 


of bliſs to which Cn are to gain indoubtel in, by the merit of this bbs with 
the injunctions of their prophet. Sovereign princes atone for neglecting to perform this 
duty perſonally, by ſplendid embaſſies and rich preſents; and inſtances. have occurred, 
within a very few years, of amazing ſums, offered i in'this way to deprecate the wrath of 
Heaven, which was ſuppoſed to be directed aYainſ the family of a prince who had omitted 
to viſit the ſacred Temple of Mecca. | 
The temple is in the center of an area, - ſurrounded with buildings which Am a Piazza 


none of whom fail to make ſome offering for this purpoſe. The ſquàre within the piazza, 


doors, which are che entranees to the ſquare, to the door of the temple itſelf; and theſe 
paths or footways are paved with ſtones of regular form and equal ſize. . 
The ſacred building, which as we have already obſerved, ſtands in the center of this 
area, is a ſquare, each fide of which may be about twenty-four yards in length and ſeven ö 
in height; the walls are compoſed of large hewn ſtones, and the whole is executed with the 
utmoſt plainneſs and neatneſs; the door is plated with fil ver plates, wrought and ornament- 
ed, and the aſcent to it is by a flight of low ſteps, formed with the ſame ſtones as the wall; 
the roof is flat, and covered as the other terraces on the tops of the houſes in-the eaſt, with 
2 mixture of ſand and lime; over the whole is a canopy or covering of ſilk, embroidered with 
letters of gold, and ornamented with a fringe of the fame materials; this covering is a 


this ſacred offering, which is received- -with much ceremony, by the. eccleſiaftics of that 
place, the xerif himſelf aſſiſting in placing it, after the old. covering has been. removed, | 
which he appropriates to his own benefit, cutting it. into ſmal] pieces, which are pur- 


ſervatives againſt dangers, and hen they die, : direct theſe facred rehcs to be brei to * 
winding-ſheet with which their bodies. are wrapped for interment. : 
Even the camels who z are the bearers of the new covering partake” of acortain degree f | 
reſpect, not being ſuffered t to be employed i in. any other labour for a year after they have 
little advantage, — liable 1 that time to all: the accuſtomed ſeverities .of burden 


The rain which, penetrating 1 cisgz is carried off. kam the at by a long ſpout; 
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the devotee who can prevail on them to eat corn out of his hand, or pick up what he ſcat- 
ters for them on the ground. 

This holy temple is only opened eight, or according to ſome writers, four days in the 
year, for the reception of male pilgrims, and the like number for females; the men being 
admitted to viſit it one day, and the women the next; but the feaſt of the Bayram ſeems to 
be the favourite ſeaſon for the reſort of theſe enthuſiaſts to Mecca, this being. the grand 
feſtival of the diſciples of Mahomet. 

Pilorims are not permitted to ſtay long within theſe ſacred walls, the oreat numbers who 
throng to enjoy this envied privilege rendering it neceſſary to limit their, continuance in it; 
nor is there any thing remarkable within it to engage their attention, the roof being 
ſupported by pillars of wood and a few lamps of ſilver, ſuſpended by bars of iron, ſupply- 
ing.it with light; on the outiide it is ſurrounded by a broad pavement, on which a num- 
ber of pillars of braſs ſupport lamps which are lighted by night and illuminate the whole 
ſquare. 

"The principal e which attract the devotion of pilgrims, are a black ſtone which is 
depoſited in the corner near the door of the temple, and which is reputed to have been 
brought from heaven by the angel Gabriel at the creation of the world, in a ſtate of perfect 
| which: and to have undergone the change which has brought it to it's preſent colour, 
on account of the fins of mankind, which are ſuppoſed to be marked on it, for an eternal 
memorial of their ingratitude to their great Creatorand Benefactor: and another ſtone 
which receives the water from the ſpout above deſcribed, and which till continues white, 
being ſuppoſed to cover the ſpot in which Iſmael lies interred. 

But there are alſo other objects which engage the attention of the devout pilgrim: 
about twelve paces from the temple, on the eaſt ſide of it, is the ſepulchre of Abraham, 
who is believed to have founded this temple at the expreſs command of the Almighty; 
ſome, however, contend that the patriarch was not interred in this place, but that theſtone, 
- which is ſuppoſed to be ſepulchral, only marks the ſpot on which he ſtood to ſuperintend 
the erection of the building; and in confirmation of this aſſertion, pretend to ſhew the 
prints of his footſteps, miraculouſly preferved, to perpetuate the inſtitution of a place of 
worſhip under the direction of God himſelf; but which ever of theſe opinions is neareſt the 
truth, from which they are both moſt probably very remote, the ſtone is incloſed r 
rails of iron, and covered with a canopy of ſilk, embroidered with gol. 

To the left of this incloſure is the well called Zemzem, which is believed to 8 3 
tain in the Wilderneſs where the angel of God found Hagar, when ſhefled from thecruelty 
of her envious. miſtreſs Sarah: to the unwholeſome water of this well, the Mahometans 
aſcribe, among other virtues, that of purifying them from corporeal pollution or corruption, 

and as they drink of no other whilſt they remain at Mecca, they are at firſt affected with 
boils and eruptions on their ſkins, which are afterwards carried off by a violent purging ; 


and this effect on their bodies, they conſider as typical of ſpiritual purification; and to com- 
municate this bleſſing to thoſe who haye not yet undertaken the pilgrimage, they carry > 
bottles of this hallowed water to > their homes, and diſtribute it in ſmall: 1 among : 
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| their friends, who ſip it and apply it externally for the mutual welfare of their ſouls and 
| bodies... 


hs lower order, who make it their buſineſs to inſtruct pilgrims in the rules they are to ob- 


I, | fqn of the temple, which is particularly diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the Gate of 
Peace; here they leave their. ſandals, and entering bare-foot, they are inſtructed by their 
, eqnduQtors in a certain form of prayer, which they utter with great. appearance of devo- 


The numbers who innually perform this pilgrimage 1 are ſuppoſed to amount to forty 
thouſand, collected from almoſt every part of Aſia and Africa, where the Mahometan reli- 
gion has prevailed; Perſia, however, contributes to this concourſe in a much ſmaller de- 
gree than any other country where this faith is univerſal, the monarchs of that empire hay- 
ing, as has been already obſerved, very wiſely ſubſtituted a pilgrimage within their own 
dominions, to prevent the emigration of the inhabitants, and the expenditure of ſo much 
wealth.in a. foreign nation. 

Thoſe who journey to Mecca, from the v various parts of Afia, travel with caravans in the 
manner which has been before deſcribed; but the inhabitants of Africa who undertake this 
pilgrimage, generally embark at Suez, a port of the Red'Sea, and ſituate at the northern ex- 
tremity of the weſt gulph of that water, where veſſels attend at certain ſtated ſeaſons, and 
tranſport them to Rabbock, a ſmall harbour within a few days j Journey of Mecca, where 
they are ſet on ſhore, and proceed to the holy city by land. a 

But from whatever country, or in whatever manner, theſe pilgrims perform their jour- 
ney, they indiſcriminately conform to certain ceremonies on their approach to Mecca, and 
during their continuance in that place; a ſtrict attention to which, ſeems to be an indiſpen- 
Able obligation. on all ranks of people. 

When they arrive within a day's journey c of Mecca, they diveſt themſelves of their ordi- 
nary apparel, which they reſume no more till they have compleatly performed their pil- 
grimages; their cloathing now conſiſts of two looſe garments or cloths, one round their 
ſhoulders reaching to the waiſt, and the other from that part to the middle of the leg; their 
Heads and feet are left bare, except that the bottoms of the latter are ſometimes protected 
by ſandals. And. this auſterity of dreſs is alſo to be accompanied with great purity of 
manners; to which end, they totally fuſpend all engagements in their ufual occupations, 
and even in the common concerns of life; and during this ſeaſon of relaxation from worldly 
buſineſs, they are ſo careful not to deprive any being of exiſtence, that it is ſaid they permit 
vermin to prey on their bodies with impunity, being either too deeply immerſed in reli- 
gious contemplation to attend to their depredations, or being reſtrained. from even diſturb- 
ine them by the motiyes, of tenderneſs and univerſal. benevolence. 

As the pilgrims approach Mecca, they are alſo met by certain miniſters in the temple of 


ſerve whilſt they are in the performance of this important duty; and theſe people alſo ſerve 
as guides and conductors to the ſeveral ſacred ſpots they are to-viſit, the fountains where 
they-are to purify;.and the particular places where they are to perform certain acts of devo- 
Von. according to eftabliſhed cuſtom. 

On their arrival at Mecca, they are immediately lech to one "of the entrances into the 


tion, and with many grſtieulations, expreſlive of their joy at being admitted to a fight 4 - 
acred 


ſacred building, round which they traverſe ſeven times, and then follow their guides into 
the ſtreet, in imitation of whom they effect to be elevated almoſt to madneſs, ſometimes 
running, at other times walking, and then ftanding ſtill for ſeveral minutes at a time; and 
having in this manner made the circuit of the buildings which ſurround the ſquare, they: 
retire to their lodgings for the night. CE 2 

On the ſucceeding morning they return again to the temple, and are admitted into the 
ſacred building, where having dedicated themſelves to God and his prophet in the terms 
preſcribed to them by their conductors, they viſit the other holy ſpots within the ſquare, 
and drink of the waters of Zemzem; and having thus far compleated the immediate cere- 
monials of the pilgrimage, they are at liberty to throw off the garb of mortification, and 
reſume their accuſtomed apparel. . | 

But as the pilgrims generally remain at Mecca a week or ten days, they perſiſt during 
that whole time, in daily, and almoſt hourly viſits to the ſquare of the temple; and here 
they not only perform their ordinary devotions, but continue to walk round it repeatedly . 
till their ſtrength is exhauſted, kiſſing the black ſtone already mentioned, and repeating 
particular prayers or portions of the K6ran at ſtated periods. And when they can no longer 
endure the fatigue of farther perambulations, they fit down on the pavement or gravel, 
and contemplate with ſeeming rapture the manſion favoured: by Heaven. 

Nor have they yet attained all the ends of their pilgrimage; they are ambitious of the ti- TE 
tle of hadgee, or ſanctified, which is to be obtained by the obſervance of other ceremonies. 
For this purpoſe they once more firip themſelves of their cloathing, and aſſume. the habit 
of mortification ; and at a certain fixed ſeaſon, they proceed to a hill, ſome leagues diſtant. 
from Mecca, called Gibel el Orphet, or the Mount of Knowledge; and here they make formal 
confeſſions of their tranſgreſſions ; and having bewailed their iniquities with ſighs, tears, 
and all the ftriking appearances of penitence, they are at once ſaluted by the chief attend- 
ing imaum, or prieſt, by the title of hadgees, which they retain during the remainder of 
their lives, | 5 1 | 8 

The acceſſion of this honour is no ſooner announced by the ſound of trumpets and 
other inſtruments of muſic, than the whole cavalcade of pilgrims deſcend the hill, on their: 
return towards Mecca; but they halt for the firſt night about a league from the Mount of 
Knowledge, and on the following morning each pilgrim collects a certain number of ſmall 
ſtones, one third part of which are thrown at a pillar which is fixed at a place called Mi- 
na, being the termination of the ſecond day's journey, and which is ſuppoſed to be the ſpot 
on which Abraham intended to offer up his ſon Iſaac; and this caſting of ſtones ſeems to be 

emblematical of caſting away their fins: the other two third parts of the ſtones, are em- 

ployed in like manner at two other pillars erected to perpetuate ſome other events of their 
traditional hiſtory. And theſe burdens being diſpoſed of, the whole company lay aſide their 
habits of mortification, and betake themſelves to mirth and feaſting; being ſupplied with 
ſheep by the neighbouring ſhepherds; of which every pilgrim who. can affofd it pur- 


ehaſes one, and diſtributes the greateſt part of it to thoſe who are unable to provide 
for themſel ves. b e 4 | CRY 
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_ Having ſpent three days in feſtivity, they all return in proceſſion to Mecca, where they 
are not ſuffered to remain long, their departure being required to make room for other pil. 
grims. At certain ſtated ſeaſons, and always after the pilgrims have been conducted to 
the Mount of Knowledge, a fair is held for various commodities, and particularly the ma- 
nufactures and produce of India, which are expoſed to ſale in great quantities; among 
other purchaſes, the pilgrims uſually provide themſelves at this fair with the winding— 
ſheet in which they intend their bodies ſhall be wrapped for their interment; and this is 
-compoſed of fine linen, and ſanctified by being dipped in ſome of the holy water which 
[deſcends from the roof of the temple, / 
On the day preceding the departure of the ollarign "oO bane, all thoſe who] journey 
in one company aſſemble together, and take a ſolemn leave of the object of their pilgri- 
mage; having as uſual perambulated about the temple, reviſited all the ſacred ſpots and te- 
lics, and performed their ſeveral acts of devotion and adoration, they retire from the 
ſacred ſcene backward, keeping their eyes fixed on the ſuppoſed dwelling place of God and 
his prophet Mahomet, and continue to repeat portions of their Sacred Writings, till they 
reach the door by which they are to quit the ſquare, when they affect to burſt into exta- 
ſies of grief, and having taken one agonizing look, they haſten into the ſtreet, and retire 
"to prepare for their journey, which they begin at day-break on the ſucceeding morning. 
We have already offered our opinion as to the motives by which Mahomet was influenced 
in the eſtabliſhment of thoſe pilgrimages, and in the repetitions of them during his life; nor 
will it be difficult to account for the pains taken by thoſe who are intereſted in the profits 
of them, to encourage the credulous and deyout to undertake a journey to Mecca, which 
is to procure them the forgiveneſs of all their tranſgreſſions, and temporal and eternal fe- 
licity; ; but we confeſs ourſelves at a loſs to diſcover on what grounds of renſon or policy, 
the ſovereigns of remote nations, and in particular the emperor of the Turks, can coun- 
tenance emigrations, which carry immenſe riches out of their reſpective territories, and 
occaſion a conſiderable waſte of inhabitants; many of thoſe who undertake this pilgrimage, 
periſhing by the way from want, fatigue, and the ordinary perils of long journies through 
_ inhoſpitable climates, where the influence of the burning winds alone frequently ſweeps 
whole caravans, and others are overwhelmed and buried in clouds of ſhifting ſands. 
Perhaps it may be ſuppoſed that the law of Mahomet, which enjoins ſuch ſtrict and un- 
-reſiſting ſubmiſſion to the governing powers, will be moſt ſtrongly enforced on thoſe who 
have thus voluntarily devoted themſelves to the ſervice of God; and that thoſe who have in 
. this manner ratified their faith, and renewed their ſubſcription .to all the doctrines of the 
prophet, will be more. likely to yield to that deſpotic ſway, with which the tyrants of the 
. "of rule the unhappy people who are deſtined to, bear the Feel ſlavery, and groan under 
hand « of oppreſſion, . - 
t however the pilgrimage. may diſpoſe thoſe. who * it to be Jutiful, obedient, 
_ ſubmiſſye ſubjects, it is not ſuppoſed to endow them with any extraordinary virtues 
as citizens; on the contrary, thoſe of other Teligions, who live among the Mahometans, 
Hare many proverbial expreſſions, which mark an opinion by no means favgurable to thele 
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peregrinations among them: it is commonly ſaid that one pilgrimage to Mecca makes a 
man a ſharper, a ſecond a knave, and a third an avowed villain; and it is not improbable 
that this ſolemn renewal of their faith may increaſe their inveteracy againſt unbelievers, 
and diſpoſe them to act injuriouſly towards thoſe who refuſe to receive the law of that pro- 
phet, in compliance with whoſe injunctions they perform this dangerous and fatiguing act 
of devotion. 

About ſeventy leagues to the northward of Mecca, about twenty to the weſt of the Red 
Sea, and in 24 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, lies the city of Medina, celebrated for 
having been the aſylum of Mahomet when he was ex pelled from his native city of Mecca, 
for being afterwards his favourite place of his abode, and by his own direction of his in- 
terment, though as we have already remarked all travellers and hiſtorians do not agree in 
this point, ſome contending that the body of the prophet was after various ene . 
ſited in the temple of Mecca. 

The city of Medina is ſituate in a well watered plain, and is ſurrounded with a wall 
of brick ; it contains about a thouſand houſes partly built of the ſame-materials and partly 
_ of ſtone; but they are by no means remarkable for We being ſo low as ſeldom to ex- 

ceed one ſtory. 

But Medina contains ſeveral. magnificent moſques, and particularly that i in which is the 
tomb of the prophet, and which by way of pre-eminence is called, Mos at Kibu, or the Mot 
Holy; this building, which is about thirty yards in length and twenty in breadth, being an 
oblong ſquare, is ſupported by a number of columns to which are fixed lamps in great 
abundance; immediately under a dome ſtands the tomb, which is of white marble, en- 
compaſſed with rails or a baluſtrade of ſilver, and ſurrounded with curtains of - damaſk 
fringed with gold; from the baluſtrade within hang many filver lamps, which are lighted 
every night, and thoſe oy” whoſe duty it is to take care of theſe Tame are admitted 
within the rail. | 

It may not be improper to take notice of a 8 idea, that the roof of this temple con- 
tains a load-ſtone of aſtoniſhing ſize, by the attraction of which the coffin, which incloſes 
the body of the prophet, and which is ſuppoſed to be of iron or ſteel, is ſuſpended in the air 
between the floor and covering of the moſque; but the ee we have Wee — 
of the tomb compleatly refutes this abſurd and groundleſs report. 

There are but few other towns or cities of Arabia which deſerve notice: Aden, which 
ies between the Gulph of Perſia and the Red Sea, was once a place of ſome conſequence; 
but it's trade is now principally removed to Mocha, though it ſtill contains five or ſis 
thouſand inhabitants; it is defended by cannon, placed on the eminences of mountains, 
with which it is cloſely ſurrounded; and from the ſame mountains the city is ſupplied with 
water by an aqueduct, which conveys it to a reſervoir juſt without the city; the houſes 
are better built than thoſe of Medina, containing two ſtories, with the convenience of ter- 
races on the top, as in other parts of the eaſt. Upwards of two centuries ago the Turks 
made themſelves maſters of Aden, and committed horrid acts of barbarity; but they were 
loon expelled by the Arabian prince of Yenen, whoſe conqueſt was attended with circum- 
ſtances of equal cruelty. : 
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| Before we proceed to deſcribe the celebrated ruins of Palmyra, it may not be improper 
to make ſome enquiry into the origin and hiſtory of this once magnificent city; but though 
for this purpoſe we ſhall conſult both the ſacred and profane hiſtorians, we are apprehen- 
ſive our reſearches will do little more than enable us to form probable conjectures, the 
writings of either affording little information, the authenticity of which may be relied on, 
In Holy Writ we are informed that Solomon, the ſecond king of Iſrael, built Tadmor in the 
Wilderneſs, and by this name the city, or rather ruin of the city. of Palmyra, is known at this 
day among the Arabians; and prophane hiſtorians alſo aſſert that Palmyra was built by 
Solomon, the ſon of David, on the ſpot where his father flew Goliath, the giant, in honour 
of that atchievement; and this coincidence of hiſtory is ſomewhat confirmed by the tradi- 
tionary relations af the preſent inhabitants of this part of Arabia; who, among the remains of 
Palmyra, affect to point out parts of the buildings, as having been appropriated to different 
uſes; - ſuch as the apartments allotted to his concubines, a tomb which they ſuppoſe was 
erected to perpetuate the memory of ſome particular favourite among the numerous females 
devoted to his pleaſure, and ſeveral other deſtinations; which ſeem all to have been ra- 
ther appointed by fertile inventions to amuſe the credulous vulgar, than by the uxorious 
monarch to whom they give the credit of theſe erections; though they ſuppoſe ſuch works 
of grandeur. were not effected in a place ſo apparently deſtitute of materials, without ſome 
preternatural aſſiſtanſſee. pe 

But there can remain but little doubt that the ancient city of Tadmor was compleatly 
demoliſhed by Nebuchadnezzar in his approach to the deſtruction of the capital of the 
Jewiſh empire; as no mention is made, of it either by that accurate hiſtorian Xenophon, 
who ſo elaborately deſcribes other parts of this deſart in his celebrated account of the re- 
treat of the younger Cyrus, nor in any records extant of the marches and conqueſts of 

Alexander the Great, though his route to the Euphrates lay acroſs the ſame deſart. 
From the probable deſtruction of it by Nebuchadnezzar, we are totally in the dark, nor 
ean the ſmalleſt traces be found, by which the zra of it's re-edification can be fixed, or 
to whom that work may be attributed; the Roman hiſtory continuing equally ſilent with 
reſpect to the fate or condition of this city, till one of their hiſtorians mentions an attempt 
of Mark Antony, to ſeize and plunder it, in the decline of that republic ; at which time it 
appears from the ſame hiſtorian to have been a populous and flouriſhing city, the inha- 
bitants of which were merchants, whoſe traffic was not confined to the produce of their 
 ewn country, but extended to that of India, with which they had at that time communi- 
cation; and as this hiſtorian offers as an apology for this outrage of the Romans, an aſ- 
ſertion of their commander, that the Parthians had committed ſome breach of the neutra- 
lity which ſubſiſted between them and the republic, it muſt be underſtood that Palmyra 
muſt have been then conſidered as a Parthian city, or that it was in confederacy and alli- 
ance with that country; and though towards the fall of the Roman greatneſs it appears 
from the.inſcriptions on certain coins to have been a province of that empire, yet it is pro · 
bable that it roſe in grandeur and riches after the attack of it by Mark Antony, and 
that the inhabitants, who, to avoid his fury, retreated with all their moſt valuable effects 
acroſs the Euphrates, and defended the paſſage of that river againſt his army, returned 2 
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reſettled at na as ſoon as peace and order were reſtored; as it may be gathered 
from various inſcriptions which have been found among theſe ruins, that in about half a 
century after the laſt- mentioned event, the inhabitants of Palmyra indulged i in a variety 
of luxurious and expenſive pleaſures. 

From the attack of Mark Antony, however, no notice is taken of this city till the reign 
of Gallienus, when . wz find the throne of Palmyra filled by Odenathus, at that time 
an active and ſucceſsful ally of the Roman empire; and who in the war between that ſtate 
and Perſia, after the armies of the former had been diſgraced i in various battles, with the 
ſhattered remains of them only, attacked, and in his turn overthrew the victorious mo- 
narch of Perſia, ſcattering his army, and purſuing the fugitives even to the capital of the 
kingdom. 8 

But from what race Odenathas ſ prung, or by what means he became poſſeſſed of the 
throne he enjoyed, we are wholly uninfornied; the beſt accounts of this prince being ſo 
obſcure as to leave us totally in the dark as to his origin, and to give us very imperfect 
ideas of his life and actions: concerning his death hiſtorians have been ſomewhat more ex- 
plicit, as they generally agree, that after having expelled the Goths out of Aſia Minor, 
where under Baliſta their leader they had committed horrid enormities, and being for this 
and former acts of friendſhip and favour to the Roman empire, declared Auguſtus, and in- 
veſted with an equal ſhare of the imperial honours and powers, he was murdered by the 
treachery of his nephew or kinſman Mzonius; his ſon Herodes ſoon after meeting the 
ſame fate, and the murderer uſurping the throne and government, which he did'not long 
enjoy, receiving the reward of his villainies from the hands of the vey perſons he had 
employed in the actual commiſſion of them. 

But of Zenobia the queen of Odenathus, our accounts are Tk more perfor ſo 
that hiſtorians have even undertaken to deſcribe her perſon, which in ſtriẽt conformity to 
the accounts given of all heroines, is repreſented to have been uncommonly beautiful; her 
mind was of courſe the counterpart of her exterior excellence; ; ſhe was ſtrictly juſt, yet 
mild in diſpoſition, liberal without profuſion, open, candid, chaſte; and what might add 
to the luſtre of a female character in thoſe remote ages, ſo brave, that her conduct in the 
held has been recorded with the higheſt eulogiums, by Aurelian, a Roman emperor and 
hiſtorian, 

To theſe qual iications are to be added, learning and deſcent; for ſhe is ſaid to have 
been perfectly acquainted with the Egyptian, Greek, and Latin languages, and to have 
been poſſeſſed of a fund of hiſtorical knowledge; and though we are wholly unacquainted 
with the family of Odenathus her huſband, yet Zenobia boaſted of having, n and 
Cleopatra in the liſt of her anceſtors. 

But however well we are informed of the character and conduct of Zenobia, we are left 
to-gueſs at the motives. which could induce her to renounce ſo ſplendid an alliance as that 
of Rome, and which promiſed ſo much in favour of her ſurviving offspring; yet certain it is, 
that ſoon after the deaths of Odenathus, his ſon, and the uſurper Mzonius, the government 
having fallen upon Zenobia, both. as the reli& of the king and the natural guardian of 


his children, ſhe Appeared i in arms againſt the Roman powers. and having given battle to 
Heraclianus, 
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Heraclianus, who commanded the troops of that empire, he was totally overthrown, his! 
army diſperſed, and Syria, Meſopotamia, and part of Aſia Minor, being ſubdued to her 
government, ſhe turned her arms againſt Egypt; and having entruſted the conduct of an 
expedition into that country to Zabdas, a veteran officer, who had ſerved under the ban- 
ners of Odenathus, he executed his commiſſion with ſuch zeal and fidelity, that this 
whole province was al ſo added to the conqueſts of his royal miſtrefs; though not without 
ſome ſevere ſtruggles on the part of the Roman troops, who were ſtationed in this country, 
and fome checks received by Zabdas, whoſe army had been once nearly expelled from the 
newly acquired territories; till the chief, availing himſelf of the 1 Ignorance of Probus, the 
Roman prefect, who attempted after his ſucceſſes to cut off the remains of his retreating 
. foe, without being acquainted with the country, lay in ambuſh with his Palmyrenes, 
and as the Romans advanced, ſurrounded and deſtroyed the whole army; the leader him- 
fel, with that ſavage and enthuſiaſtic ſpirit of honour, which was then held in high 
eſteem, periſhing by his own ſword, to avoid adding his r to the triumphs of the 
conqueror. HP 

Thus was a new and FREY empire raiſed in the eaſt, but the foundation was too nar- 
now to enſure i it's continuance: the Emperor Claudius, alarmed at the progreſs of Zeno- 
bia's arms, determined to oppoſe it with all the forces of the empire, which he was col- 
lecting for this purpoſe, when he was carried off by the plague, leaving to his ſucceſſor 
Aurelian, the performance of a taſk ſo eſſential to the honour and intereft of the empire. 

And now the Þbrilliancy of Zenobia's reign began to be over-clouded, and the tide of 
ſucceſs which had flowed ſo rapidly, ſeemed to abate. The Emperor Aurelian had no 
ſooner ſettled the internal diſorders of the empire, and driven back within their bounds 
thofe northern nations, whoſe irruptions had threatened deſtruction to the Rate; than he 

turned his whole attention to curb the power and reſtrain the extending conqueſts of the 
new eaſtern empreſs, the fame of whoſe arms had ſtruck terror into the ſurrounding pro- 
vinces, and rendered the Oe Eagle anno wet in the 107 of all the nations of Afrie 
and Aſia. 8 

Having for theſe 1 drawn together an army of ſuſficient force, and having 
eroſſed the Boſphorus, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Fyana, in the province of Cappadocia, he 
continued his route to Antioch, which he ſoon got into his hands, by thoſe allowable arts 
of war which prevent the ben of human blood; and having ſhortly after defeated the - 
queen's armies in two different battles, the eaſtern provinces were in conſequence of theſe 
actions brought back to their allegiance; and by a fatal, but not uncommor viciflitude of 

fortune, ſhe who a few months before reigned fovereign miſtreſs of the eaſt, ſaw herſelf 
ſtripped not only of her new acquiſitions, but of all her . territories, and confined 
within the walls of her capital. 

Nor did the Roman conqueror permit her to reſt in fecurity even in this afylum; he 
inveſted the city of Palmyra, which was defended with all the alacrity and zeal which 
the beauty and oratory of their beloved ſovereign could inſpire; ſo that Aurelian finding 
the reſiſtance fo formidable as to threaten the deſtruction of great part of his army, of- 


fered the unfortunate queen ſuch terms as prudence ſhould have ind uced her to accept; 
| but 
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but actuated by a ſpirit above controul, and an exalted ſenſe of her own dignity, ſhe 
rejected the conditions on which ſhe mighttyhave obtained peace and \Aety; and preferring 
an attempt to engage the Perſians in an alliance, and to obtain ſuccours from them, ts 
what her pride repreſented as a diſhonourable ſubmiſſion, ſhe endeavoured to reach the 
perſian dominions on a dromedary, and depended on the ſwiftneſs of the beaſt to carry her 

beyond the reach of purſuit; but her et good fortune had forſaken' her, and * fell 
into the haggls of the enemy as ſhe was Tofling the river Euphrates. _ 

Palmyra was now ſurrendered to Aurelian, who committed no outrages on the inhabi- 
tants, but contented with the ſpoil which fell into his hands, he garriſoned the city with 
fix hundred archersgand proceeded with the royal captive to Emiſſa, or Emeſa. 

Zenobia being now in the poſſeſſion of her conqueror, ſeemed to be forſaken by that 
ſpirit which had hitherto diſtinguiſhed and ſupported her; her diſpoſition ſeemed to have 
changed with her fortunes, and the haughty princeſs who had declared her preference of 
death to diſgrace, now condeſcended to court the favour of her ſubduer, by meanly diſ- 
covering thoſe whoſe advice had influenced Her to reje& the terms he had offered, who 
pere ſacrificed to the unmanly wrath of the vindiQtive Roman; nor could the merit of the 
celebrated Longinus, a writer'of the firſt reputation, ſhield him from the vengeance of 


the enraged emperor; his life paid the forfeit of his offence, and he met his fate with the 


firmneſs of a man, and the dignity of a philoſopher; whilſt his betrayer was reſerve@to 
grace the triumph of Aurelian, and after having endured the ſhame of being exhibited in 
this public ſpectacle, The married à private citizen, and ended her days in a villa towards 


the banks of the Tyber, which, together with ſome adjoining lands, were beſtowed © on her 


by the emperor, in exchange for her kingdoms and throne. _ 

| Though the city of Palmyra was thus reduced to the mortifying neceſſity of receiving 2 
Roman garriſon, the yoke of ſubjection ſat by no means eaſy on the necks of the degraded 
inhabitants; who, diſguſted with the manners of their conquerors, and conſcious of the 
ſtate of freedom from which they had fallen, determined once more to-take arms, and ex- 
pel or deſtroy the invaders of their rights; and the reſiſtance of the garriſon having com- 
pelled the inhabitants to adopt the latter meaſure, they were obliged to put every Roman 
to the ſword. » | 

But as thoſe who are 2 to PL "Sa efforts ſeldom a& under the guidance of pru- 
dence, or attend to the ſuggeſtions of reaſon; the unfortunate Palmyrenes ſoon found that 


their attempt to regain their liberty had, been ill- timed and premature: had they waited till 


the conqueror had been returned to Rome, and his armies diſbanded, they might have 


ſtrengthe ned their hands by inuring the whole body of the people to arms, or calling in 
ſome neighbouri ng ſtate, jealous of the Roman power, to their aſſiſtance; and by the time 
a new army had been levied, and freſh preparations made, it might have been found a 


difficult talk to have ſubdued a people prepared for the attack, and contending for the 
deareſt privileges of human nature. 


But the blow was ſtruck while Aurelian was yet on his march, and W he had reached 
the Roman capital; and he was no ſooner informed of this unexpected event, than he 
turned back, and having inveſted the ty with an army fluſhed with victory, and big 
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with conqueſt, the unfortunate Palmyrenes once more fell into the hands of the emperor; 
who, far from repeating his former lenity, delivered up the city and the inhabitants to the 

rage of tlie mercileſs ſoldiers, who put the former to the ſword without pity or diſtinction; 
and having plundered the latter, reduced it to a heap of ruins : though the celebrated Tem- 
ple of the Sun was ſome time after reſtored in ſome meaſure to it's ſplendor, out of the gold, 
filver, and jewels, which were found in the royal coffers at the original reduQtion of 
the city. 4 ” | 

From this time Palmyra continued under the government of the Roman empire, and 
became a ſtation for ſome of it's troops, as it appears from ſome inſcriptions {ill or not 
long fince legible, that a particular legion garriſoned this city ſo late as four hundred 
years after the Chriſtian zra; though ſome hiſtorians infinuate that it ſoon became of ſo 
little conſequence, that even the garriſon was withdrawn; which may account for our 
finding no mention of it in the Roman hiſtory later than the reign of Juſtinian, who is 
ſaid to have ſupplied it with water, either by repairing the ancient aqueducts, or ered- 
ing new. 

This city of Palmyra or Tadmor, is ſituate in a part of the Deſarts of Arabia kette, 
uſually diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Palmyrene Deſart, or that of Tadmor; in about 
33 degrees north latitude, ſeventy leagues to the ſouth-eaſt of Aleppo. In deſcribing 
theſe noble ruins, we ſhall principally depend on a learned and ingenious modern traveller 
of our own country, who, with two others, his companions, inſpected them on the ſpot, 
and made accurate drawings of theſe remains of antiquity, which have fince been elegantly 
engraved and publiſhed, and are now to be found 1 in the cabinets of the curious in al- 
moſt every part of Kurope, | 

The approach to the ruins of Palmyra is through a valley between two mountains, in 
which the remains of an aqueduct which formerly conveyed water to that magnificent 
city, and probably that which was rebuilt or repaired in the reign of Juſtinian, are ſtill 
viſible; and on each fide of this valley are many ſquare towers of a conſiderable height, 
which were ſuppoſed.to have been intended for defence, but appear, upon inſpeCtion, to 
have been ſepulchres of the ancient inhabitants of Palmyra. Immediately. beyond theſe 
venerable monuments of former ſplendor, the valley grows wider on each ſide, and diſ- 
plays a ſtupendous proof of the vanity of human grandeur, in. the ſtill magnificent re- 
mains which lie ſcattered on every ſide, of ſtructures which were once the admiration of the 

world; nor can any proſpect be better calculated to impreſs the mind with a proper. idea of 
the inſtability of all the works of man,.than ſuch-a multitude of Corinthian columns, all 
of white marble, as riſe on every quarter, with a few intervening walls, marking the ſpots 
where they once contributed to the ſ ymmetry, proportion, and order of edifices, the 
forms of which are no longer diſcoverable, but are blended in undiſtinguiſhed ruin. 

A wall which once compoſed part of the Temple of the Sun, appears to the left of the 
interior extremity of the valley; and notwithſtanding a great part of it has fallen down, it 
is ſtill of conſiderable length. Twelve noble windows are ſtill left in it at proper diſtances; 
and ſtill farther to the left are two more in the other remaining fragment of the wall. Be- 


tween each of theſe windows, a pilaſter of the Corinthian order ſupports an —— 
: he 
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The tere left by the overthrow of part of this wall, extends the view to diſtant rows of 
columns; and over that part of 1 it which is {MI} ſtanding, riſe the ruins of the temple itſelf;. 
at that end which was formerly ornamented by a portico, is a Me ruindus tower, way 
nifeſtly of modern conſtruction, and probably ereed by the Turks; and between theſe 
remains of ancſent grandeur are inclofures of corn and olive trees, which the Arabs have 
ſeparated from each other by mud walls, and which ſometimes inter ſecr nen, ruins 
of buildings, hich have been compoſed of much richer materials. 

Immediately before the modern tower already mentioned, part of à very large n 18 
ſtill ſtanding on it's baſe; and though the higher part, with the capital and entablature, are 
fallen, yet the beauty and dignity of. the whole may be diſcovered: from the broken pieces 
of theſe ornaments which lay ſcattered on the E e e VIE" _——_ is five. 
feet and a half in diameter near the baſe. 


Somewhat. to the right of the Turkiſh tower, but at. 4 endless diſtance, ate the 
ruins of another comparatively rn building, which appears to have a Purkiſh. 
moſque, by it's minoret before l noble column, of the ſame dimenſions as that broken 


down, riſes to a much greater height; and-ſtillimore- to the right is an arch of beautiful 
conſtructiom, with a poſtern on each ſideg 


©, fig! ly ornamented, from whence à colonade ex- 
tends; which is four thoufandyfget i in length, and. is terminated by a ſuperb mauſoleum. 
Many of the columns which copy portico are fallen, and open a view to other 
ruins, and in other parts the remains gte diſtant ſtructures, bearing marks of ancient 
dignity, are ſeen through the intercol wing Still nearer, - and in front of this aſto- 
niſhing colonade, a ſmall temple remains, rather more entire, and adorned with a noble. 
portico; and mort to the right is another: temple, the periſtyle of which:forms a beautiful 
object through the columns. Purſuing the fame courſe to the right, a range of columns 
appears which. ſeem to have belonged to another portico; but before you reach. theſe, ſome 
ruins, preſent themſelves of a building which ſeems to hau been a Chriſtian church; and 
ſtill nearer, and more to- the right, are four ſtanding colu ans, ſtill fupporting ſuperb enta- 
blatures, and are the only remains of ſome grand ediffee. To the right of theſe, but more 
diſtant, .are many columns ſupporting a. conſiderable part of their entablature; and ſo 
diſpoſed that they reſemble the periſtyle of a ſmall temple which has been entirely de- 
ſtroyed; and nearer, but more to the 1775 is ane, ee N we Pans to have. 
been executed with great elegance. 

Where the buildings are entirely. levelled, the plain is Was with an ;nflvite number” 
of ſcattered/ columns, ſome with, and fome withour their entablatures and other orna- - 
ments; and on all ſides lie · rich 3 of broken , n and ſtones of a pro- 
digious magnit 

The diſtant * Jp is termingted by à range 70 mountains, on one of „Ar Babs a : 
caſtle, but of -leſs ancient and magnificent conſtruction than the ruins we have deſcribed; : 
it is ſurrounded by a ditch, and being at preſent. without a draw- bridge, it is. inacceſſible; * 
Some veſtiges of a fortifieation, oy Gears are diſcaverable « on cher mountain At: 
ſome ſmall diſtance, © 

'From any of the ſurrounding bills all theſe table ruins: appear at one view; and'as we 
approach than, our admiration. is ſtill excited by the amazing ſrze of the columns, and the 


excallence. 


— 


* 


155 


| : | | x; 


| enced of, the workmanſhip with which the ornamental parts are'finiſhed, particular 
thoſe of the gate, and the beauty of the capitals and entablatures; perhaps, the dignity of 
the ſcene is heightened from. the contraſt which is formed by the miſerable huts of the 
Arabs, thirty or forty of Mich are erected in the very court of the great temple. 
The-remains of walls with which: theſe ruins were formerly ſurroundedFmay. bo traced 
in ſome places, though they are for the moſt patt entirely levelled. Theſe: ſeem to have 
taken in a compaſs of about three miles; but it is much more probable that-theſe walls in- 
_ cloſed only the publie buildings, and not the whole of this flouriſhing and populous city, 
in confirmation of which opinion, the. Arabs point out a tract of land raiſed above the level 
of the deſart, about ten miles in circumference, which they maintain to Have been the ex- 
tent of the ancient city, and that ruins are ſtill diſcovered there 'Gigging. Indeed, a 
_ circumference of three miles muſt have been apparently too narrow for Palmyra in it's ſplen- 
dor and proſpefity, as the preſent ruins evince that the greatiſt part of that ſpace was 
filled 5 edifiges which could not have been appropria to e and the aſtoniſh- 
NN which inconteſtibly prove the gra 
tures as to the magnitude of this ancient ð ĩ 
Two ſtreams of hot and ſulphureous water E chrough t eſe ru oth 
in a grotto, about the height of :a man, at a Nee di 0: the welt of Ge The 
. whole grotto is a baſon filled to the depth of tiget with khe hot water; and this place is 
ſtill appropriated to it's ancient uſe, having been hath of great antiquity, as appears from 
ſome inſoriptions which were diſcovered on an dedicated to Jupiter, almoſt on this 
very ſpot, from whence alſo it may be gathered, that the waters o this ſpring were in high 
\ eſtimation, during the flouriſhing ſtate of Palmyra, ant Were at that time committed to the 
care of a certain number of the citizens, who were appointed by ballot to this important 


72 
4 


9 truſt. The waters of both ſtreams are nearly of the ſame quality, nd. are eſteemed whole- 
ſiome by the inhabitants, and G2 in certain diſorders, h 
A ſomewhat. remarkable, none of the inſcriptions which 1 Jifce We od are 


E. greater antiquity than the Chfiſtian æra, nor any ſubſequent to the deſtruQion of this 
city by the, Emperom Rurelian, except a ſingle one in Latin, which mentjons the erection 
. of ſome public buildings by. Diocleſian. On two of the mauſoleums already mentioned, 
inifcxiptigns.are legible in the ſame language, that on one pürporting that the building was 
erected by Jamblieus, as a ſepulchral monument for himſelf and family, i in 314, being about 
the third year from the birth of Chriſt; and the other; containing the like account of it's 
erection for the ſame, purpoſe, by Elabilas Menaiusz in 414, or the hundred and third year 
from the ſame æra; and from the ſimilarity of theſe mauſoleums, i in point of elegance and 


execution, to the remains of thoſe billidings which are now in ruins, jp may be inferred, 


that they arch the works of near! y the ſame periaſ of timg, though as the workmanſhip of 
that which bears the lateſt date i$Wmoſt perfect, it may 5 cangeived that it was executed 
_whilk this city was. in the 2 of her Per. 1 5 


FY Three or. faur miles within. the deſart, to the ie of, as ruins of Palmyra, is 
2 valley, which i is ſuppoſed to be that of Salt, where David ſmote the Syrians. This val-. 
"ley. Gill ſupplies Damaſcus. and the neighbouring towns with great quantities of that 


e ; with which the earth is ſo impregnated, that, on.digging little more hong 
00 
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foot deep, the water which lodges there raiſes and brings with it a pure white ſalt, which, 
after the moiſture is exhaled by the ſun, is gathered and taken away. 

Before we conclude this chapter, it may not be improper to remark, that the preſent ruins 
of Palmyra are not merely the remains of that City in it's moſt ſplendid tate, but are com- 
poſed of relies and fragments of buildings and ornaments, which were erected and executed at 
| very diſtant periods of time; and theſe different ruins mark with almoſt unerring preciſion 
the declenſion of the arts from that æra in which, from the beſt accounts that can be col- 
lected, the Palmyrene ſtate had been raiſed to the higheſt pitch of power, dignity, and 
grandeur, by the unequalled though temporary ſucceſs of Zenobia, to the laſt moments : 
of it's exiſtence, not only as a capital, but even as an habitable city; for it is probable; that 
it ſcarce ever recovered from the ruinous ſtate to which it was reduced at the laſt capture of 
it by Aurelian, though' it is apparent, from the conſtruction of the Turkiſh caſtle on the- 
hill, and many parts of the walls, and in particular from the alteration made in the different 
parts of the Temple of the Sun, which ſeem alſo to have been intended to make it defenſi- 
ble, that it was inhabited ſo late as the eleventh or twelfth century: and, indeed, an hiſ- 
torian and traveller aſſerts, that in the twelfth century it contained, among the other 
inhabitants, at leaſt two thouſand Jews; from whence it may be concluded, that it was 
at that time a place of ſome conſequence, though in all probability very inferior in every 
reſpect to the ſtate and magnificence which it has been deſcribed to have attained in the 
earlier ages; nor can we place perfect confidence in the accounts of the traveller laſt 
quoted, who in many inſtances appears to have dealt much in the marvellous, and to 
have formed many of his opinions, and deduced many of his aceounts, rather from ſpe- 
culation and conjecture, than from ſuch authentic facts, and unqueſtionable evidence, as 
ought to guide the pen of the accurate and faithful hiſtorian. ; 
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' HAT tis country of hdd extent Pa the name of 1 3 the river 
ZA Indus, is admitted without a doubt by writers of all denominations: it is at pre- 
=. dent known, however, by ſome others; ſuch as Mogulſtan, from the ſoyereign of this em- 
5 pire, who, being the deſcendant or ſucceſſor of Tamerlane, a Mogulean Tartar, is com- 
- monly. denominated the Great Magul; an ; and . n to diftioguiſh'; it 
=o from India without the Ganges. Te cs 
_—__ This vaſt empire lies between the rivers Indus and Ganges, 81 by the 
3 Indian Sea, the mouths of theſe rivers being little leſs than thirteen or fourteen hundred 
miles from each other. It extends from the 66th" to the gad degrees of eaſt longitude from 
London, and from the 7th to the 40th degree of north latitude; is computed to be near 
two thouſand and fifty miles in extreme ſength from. ſouth to north; and of different 
breadths, from fourteen hundred miles and . upwards, in the broadeſt part, from weſt to 
. eat, and in the narroweſt part of the peninſula to very little more than three hundred. 
, , The empire of Indoſtan may be ſeparated into five diſtinct diviſions; the ſouth-weſt 
3 <oaſt, or that of Malabar, containing the provinces of ,Guzarat or Cambaya, Decan or 
bk: 5 Viſiapour, and part of Biſnagar, or according to, it's more modern appellation the Carnatic. 
A "The ſouth-eaſt coaſt, or coaſt of Coromandel, containing the eaffern fide of the Carnatic, 
3 and the provinces of Oriſſa or Orixa, Golconda, Tanjore, and Madura. + 
In the middle diviſion of the empire, may be included the provinces of Aſme or Bando, 
 Jengapore, Caſſimere, r Labor or Jn m"__ * Gualeor, Narvor, 


" 


"The north-weſt quarter cons the river Indus, contains the provinces of Surat, Mul- 
an, Tatta or Sinda, Bochhor, Cabul, Hercan, and Jeſſelmere. e 

The north - eaſt diviſion, the province of Bengal at the mouth of the Ganges, and 
=.” be, Nechal, Gor, Rotas, Tat. and e . the e of the name 
=_* - Todo fs honadad towards the weſt by — an the Indian Sea; 8 ſouth, 
. by: the ſame ſea; towards the eaſt, by part of Tibet, Acham, Ava, andthe bay of Bengal; 
=. - and towards the north, by other parts of Tibet and Uſbec Tartary. 
. 1 theſe numetous provinces make up the empire of India, yet they are by no 
RT e conſidered. as wholly under the dominio of the Great Mogul, or nominal em- 
3 e this country; far from this being the caſe, great part of the vaſt peninſula of India, 
=: never acknowledged any ſubje&on to the reigning prince at Dehli, till the celebrated 

denne LOI e Ways once n Aen. 
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INDOSTAN. „ 
who has from time to time been appointed by his ſucceſſors, "AN oped the revenues of 


the ſeveral provinces, and appropriated them to their own uſes, erecting governments in- 


- dependent of the court of Dehli, and ruling them without the authority or interpoſition 
of the princes who have filled that throne; and indeed theſe petty ſovereigns have been con- 


firmed in their powerg.fince the conqueſt and deſtruction of Indoſtan by Nadir Shah;, 


and the influence of the 


ror, far from extending to the remote provinces, is faintly ſup- 


ported in the interior parts of the empire; and even here his authority”! is ſo circum- 


ſcribed by the powers of the Engliſh Eaſt India Company, that he appears to be only the 
ſhadow of thoſe mighty princes who extended their rule over War rich. and fouriſhing 
peninſula of India, which his predeceſſors Ry Ned unchecked and 3 
authority. 

The Tropic of Cancer paſſing through the center of the Indi Spire: 5 


July, Auguſt, September, and October, when this inconvenienge is felt with the greateſt 
ſeverity, it is moderated by cooling and refreſhing ſhowers, though they are generally ac- 


| companied with terrifying urn of thunder and lightning, which however are ſeldom 


injur ious. 


The ſerenity of th ſky in the dry aso is ſcarce ever interrupted by clouds, ſtorms  -- 


hurricanes,” the wind ſeldom riſing higher than ſuch. refreſhing breezes as contribute to 
health and Br des nor does the lightning, which generally appears daily during this ſea- 
ſon, ever prove dangerous; ſo that the mornings before the ſun has reached any conſiderable 
height, and the evenings after the ſetting of that powerful luminary, are delicious beyond 
deſcription: the verdure of the fields, the luxurious growth of plants in a perpetual ſtate of 
renovation, the flowers which perfume the air with a thouſand ſweets, and the perfectly 
clear, bright, and ſtarry firmament, combining to feaſt the eye and regale every other ſenſe. 


And that theſe advantages are more than a balance againſt the fervid heat of the ſun at par- 


ticular ſeaſons, is evident from the longevity of the inhabitants of the greateſt part of the 
empire, whoſe lives are frequently extended far beyond the ordinary ſpace allotted to man, 
uninterrupted by fickneſs, and free from moſt of the difeaſes which rage in the weſtern 
world; an exemption which may indeed be attributed in ſome meaſure to the innocence of 
their lives, and their temperance as to food and liquors, as well as to the temperature of 
the air and the excellence of the climate; and perhaps it. may be more. owing to 
exceſſes in theſe particulars, than to any defect in the climate, that thoſe who arrive 
from purope are generally at firſt attacked by fevers; which is the more probable, as theſe 
after they have been ſomewhat uſed to the manner of living neceſſary i in this 
country, and "ts brought themſelves to conform to it, generally enjoy as good a | ſtate of 
health as the natives; ſo that if Europeans eſcape from their firſt illneſſes, thaſe wit Lawhi 
they may be viſited in future are ſeldom dangerous. WG: - 
Not but that in thoſe provinces which are ſituated near _ mouths of rivets, and 
which being annually overflowed, are damp and marſhy, the yapours which aſcend after the 
waters re dried up. or retreated, render the air noxious, and occaſion diſeaſes peculiar to 


theſe 


8 
part lying within the Torrid Zone, the air is extremely hot; yet in che months of June, 
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thefs particular ſpots; j and this is unqueſtionably the caſe in Bombay, and in the province of 
Bengal; the Engliſh ſettlements in both nen places are, from theſe cauſes, found to be 
extremely unhealthy. 

But beſides this general account of the air and climate of Indoſtan, it is neceſſary t to 
mention thofe periodical winds called monſoons. | 1 

A chain of mountains which interſects the peninſula of Thais? : 13 pöbch to ſouth, not 
only divides the country, but occaſions a total difference of climates and ſeaſons, ſo that 
winter and ſummer reign alternately on the different ſides of the mountains, though they 
are under preciſely the ſame latitudes: hence the difference i in the periodical winds; ſo 
that on the Malabar coaſt, a ſouth-weſt wind begins blowing from the fea at the com- 
mencement of the rainy ſeaſon, about the beginning of June, and ſets on that ſhore till the 
month of October; till which time the {ky is ſerene, and the weather calm on the coaſt of 
Coromandel; and on that coaſt the ſame rainy and tempeſtuous ſeaſon takes place, and 
continues for a like ſpace of time, the wind then blowing hard on this ſnore. And the 
ſhifting of the winds, or as they are more commonly called, the monſoons, on either coaſt, 

is generally accompanied by ſuch heavy gales and ſudden ſtorms or ſqualls of wind, as 
render it neceſſary for the ſhipping to ſeek ſome convenient and, ſecure harbour previous 
to this Change. | 

An ingenious modern writer hath with more ſubtlety of Lament than ſound reaſon, | 
endeavoured to account for the Manichean doctrine of the two principles of good and evil, 
by ſuppoſing it aroſe from obſervations of the inhabitants of ſome of the neighbouring 
iſlands; who, contemplating the equatorial region at the. two equinoxes, might behold the 
ſeas on the right-hand and on the left of the chain of mountains, alternately agitated into 
ſtorms, or huſhed into tranquillity; and accepting this phænomenon in an allegorical ſenſe, 
might from the apparent diviſion or ſtruggle between pleaſure and pain, form ideas of two 
powers contending for ſuperiority, and direct their worſhip to ſolicit the Mo of one, 
and deprecate the wrath of the other. 

Indoſtan is watered on the weft by the river Indus, and on the eaſt by the " HAMA both 
theſe rivers riſing in the kingdom or principality of Tibet, and running courſes of near a 
thouſand leagues; the former flowing from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, diſcharges itſelf into 
the Indian Ocean, about the 24th degree of north latitude, by three mouths, each of which 
is, however, ſo choaked with ſand, as not to be navigable by ſhips of any conſiderable bur- 
den; and the Ganges entering the ſame ſea through the bay of Bengal, by ſeveral mouths, 
in two of which are excellent harbours; and by theſe diviſions, together with others in 
different parts of it's courſe, many beautiful and fertile Hands are formed, "equally rich 
in produce, and numbers of inhabitants. | 

But af thoſe two rivers the Ganges is moſt highly FF; the 12> ES being ready to 
perſouify this ſtream, and worſhip it as a protecting deity; and in ſuch a degree of venera- 
tion do they hold this ſacred” river, that they think themſelves favoured by Heaven, if 
they are permitted to expire on it's banks; and he who accidentally meets his death by it's 
waters, is not only ſuppoſed to have been himſelf purified from ſin, but even his dion” 

| family 
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family — in the bleſſing, and are ever after treated with peculiar marks of reſpect 

d regard. 

12 has been long ee by biſforians, ſome of whom mention the city of 
Palibrotha near it's ſouree, and do not ſeruple to aſſert that it was built by the Grecian hero 
and demi-god Hercules; and others, of a much later date, ſpeak of the ſame eity as ex- 
nemely opulent and populou and a place of immenſe trade. 

The other rivers of this cry are comparatively inſignificant, though ſome of them, 

ſuch as the Hydaſpes, now the Attoc, the Jemma, and the Ava, ſeem to have been once of 
ter importance: theſe and ſome others we ſhall have occaſion to mention in deſcribing 
different parts of the empire of Indoſtan. 

The principal mountains are thoſe which compoſe the chain already deſcribed; ſome of 
theſe are ſaid to be rich in precious ſtones, of which we ſhall ſpeak more ack in our 
accounts of the different parts of this vaſt empire. 

The ſoil of the various provinces, differs according to their ſituation, though i it is for ehe 
moſt part rich, and rendered extremely prolific by the rains, which, ſucceeding the dry 
ſeaſon, when no traces of verdure or vegetation are diſcoverable, in a ſpace of time inere- 
dibly ſhort, changes this barren appearance to green fields and blooming plants; the land, 
though conſtantly ſown, requiring no manure, nor any other culture than to be broken up- 
by the plough or the ſpade, which as it conſiſts in moſt places of a fat, light, and brittle: 
mould, is effected with very little difficulty. 

The grain which is principally cultivated is rice, which conſtitutes the far greater 
part of the food of the numerous inhabitants of the ſouthern parts of the peninſula; they 
have alſo ſome wheat and barley in the northern provinces, but no oats, and a kind of 
pulſe (to which they give the name of doma) reſembling tares, but ſomewhat larger, which 
ſerve as food for their horſes, either drygior boiled, bruiſed, and mingled with coarſe ſugar; 
though this is only given when there is a fcarcity of barley-meal, which being made 
up into balls with water, is more nouriſhing and ſtrengthening. Their other legumens, 
ſuch as peaſe and beans, are rather ſmaller than thoſe of Europe, but perfectly well taſted. 

They have but few garden flowers; but the colours of ſuch as are cultivated, are ſtrongly 
and beautifully variegated, though thoſe which grow in the fields are much more fragrant; 
the roſe and jeſſamine are indeed highly odoriferous; and the plants which bear theſe 
flowers, conſtitute no ſmall part of the beauty of the gardens, as they continue to bloom 
through the greater part of the year: theſe are intermixed with foreſt and fruit trees, both 
of yhich are in perpetual verdure, and many of the latter produeing blofſom, and fruits in! 
the ſeveral ſtages to maturity at the ſame time; and theſe are planted in winding walks, 

relied with. baſons and caſcades of water, affording de and n ſhade: 
from the almoſt inſufferable rays of the ſun,, | 
The fruits of this country ate various and delicious; ne of the ſouthern parts of the 
empire are pine- apples, pomegranates, oranges, lemons, limes, bananoes or plantains, ta- 
marinds, mirabolans, guavas, mangoes, cocoa-nuts, Jaceas, and mulberries; to which may! 
be added the areka-nut and bets], and in the northern provinces, pears, apples, and other 
Eurogean fruits. 


3 M. Beſides 
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Beſides the pulſe already mentioned, this country produces a variety of vegetables, 


ſome peculiar to theſe climates, and others known in Europe; ſuch as potatoes, water and 


muſk - melons, and pot-herbs of different kinds; and among other aromatics and drugs, 
ginger, long pepper, cardamoms, ſaffron, turmerick, and opium. In ſome of the pro- 
vinces, and particularly in Bengal, are conſiderable plantations of ſugar-canes. 

Cotton and indigo are among the vegetable productions of Indoſtan; of the former they 
have two ſorts, one from a ſhrub, and the other from a tree. 

The ſhrub which bears cotton, is raiſed from ſeeds which are ſown in the fields, and arrive 
at the height of a roſe-tree; the bloſſoms, which are of abright yellow, are ſucceeded by pods, 
which ſwelling to the ſize of a walnut, burſt, and.diſcover the cotton wool of a ſilky ap- 
pearance and ſnow-white colour; among this wool the ſeeds are ſcattered without any re. 
gularity, ſome pods producing a greater number, and others leſs. 

The tree which bears cotton is of conſiderable height and fize, and the pod which con- 
tains the cotton, grows to the ſame bigneſs as thoſe of the cotton ſhrubs; the produce of 
both ſhrub and tree are employed in making muſlins, calicoes, ginghams, and other cloths 
of the like kind; but that WR] is n from the ſhrub, is eſteemed the fineſt and moſt 
valuable. | 

The ſarub from wheney indigo is Aube“ is about the height of the roſe-tree, though 
it has a round thick head reſembling that of a gooſeberry-buſh; but this is without 
thorns. When the leaves of this ſhrub are properly expanded, and appear turgid and full 
of juice, they are ftripped from the branches; and after having laid ſome time in heaps to 
ſweat, they are thrown into veſſels of proper depth, and covered with water, where they fe- 
main till they are perfectly ſoftened; and having been frequently ſtirred to extract all the 
Juices, the liquor is drawn off into ſhallower veſſels, and being expoſed to the ſun, the 


moiſture is exhaled, and a thin cake of indigo remains at the bottom of each veſſel: of this 


commodity the province of Agra is ſaid to produce the beſt ſort, though a more confider- 
able quantity, but of inferior goodneſs, is manufactured near Amadabat. But little indigo 
is now imported into Europe from the Eaſt Indies, the Weſt having of late years ſupplied 
the markets with as much as is conſumed of a very ſuperior quality. 

Many other articles uſed in dying, are alſo produced in the empire of Indoſtan, and in 
particular red-wood, which is of conſiderable value. Timber trees of many kinds are found 
on the mountainous parts, equally proper for the purpoſes of building houſes and naval 
architecture; among theſe we muſt not omit to notice the banian tree, both as a natural 
curioſity and production of great value. Theſe trees are of an enormous ſize, though 
the body is compoſed of a great number of different parts, the long and ſlender branches 


| bending by their own weight to the ground, the tops of them take root, and growing by 


the {ide of the mother ſtock, help to increaſe her bulk; and theſe plants again emitting 
ſhoots which undergo the ſame operation, the tree grows into a groye, containing an in- 
finite number of bowers and ſhades, all together capable of affording ſhelter to many hun- 


| diæds of people at once. When theſe banian trees arrive at this magnitude, they are held 


facred by the Gentoos, who frequently make uſe of them as temples, performing beneath 
the umbrage, their worſhip, their penances, and various other acts of devotion. 


The 


The tame or domeſtic beaſts; and animals of Indoſtan are oxen, horſes, ſome amel, 
elephants, duffaloes, aſſes, ſheep, goats, and hogs. _ | | 

The oxen are in general uſed for draught and burden, for 8 W their feet are 
generally ſnod with iron; they are inferior to thoſe of England in bulk of body, but have 
longer legs, and are of conſequence, rather more ſwift, ſo that they eee travel from 
twenty to 'thirty miles with a folecable burden. | | 
Vaſt droves (or, as they are more commonly called, caravans) of theſe 6 are in con- 
ſtant employment, being engaged in carrying corn, grain, and other produce of the lands, 
as well as ſalt and other commodities, from one part of the country to the other, and from 
diſtant parts of provinces to the capitals; and theſe caravans of oxen are the property, 
and under the management of a particular ſet of the natives, who are divided into four 
diſtinct tribes, each of which is governed by an officer, elected from among themſelves, 
to whoſe regulations the whole tribe voluntarily ſubmit, for their general benefit, as the 
caravans already deſcribed do to their choſen: captain. The leader or governor of each of 
theſe tribes of common carriers is diſtinguiſhed by wearing a row of. pearls round his neck, 
and receives marks of great reſpect from thoſe under his command; and theſe itinerant 
tribes, who are ſuppoſed to conſiſt in the whole of near four hundred thouſand men, are 
alſo diſtinguiſhed from each other by peculiar marks; and are accompanied in their; jour- 
nies by their wives, children, prieſts, and idols, living wholly in tents, which they pitch 
in ſuch places as will ſupply them with water and paſture for their beaſts, having no fixed 
or ſettled habitation: in the dry ſeaſon, when the earth affords no verdure, theſe oxen are 
fed as the horſes in other parts of the ally with balls of . e reduced to a con- 
ſiſtence with water. 

Some of theſe beaſts are alſo uſed i in drawing heavy wagons — other carriages of the 
like kind, being yoked in teams of four, five, and even fix pair; but in coaches which are 
only calculated to contain two perſons, ſeldom more. than one pair are employed; the 
horns of theſe oxen are generally ſawn off about the middle, to avoid the inconveniences 
which might ariſe from their thrawing back their heads and pointed horns, when they are 
peſtered with flies, which in theſe countries are extremely numerous. 

They have but few horſes, and thoſe chiefly imported from Perſia and Arabia; though. 
they do not ſeem to maintain the ſame degree of excellence in theſe countries, for which 
they are celebrated in thoſe of which they are natives. 

Nor are camels ſo much uſed as in Perſia, Arabia, and ſome other parts of Allan Turky: 
theſe beaſts are leſs fit for the paths, which in this rich and fertile ſoil, are extremely 
lippery after the rainy ſeaſon, than for thoſe dry and fervid ſands, over which they travel, 
with eaſe; being provided by nature with feet calculated to reſiſt the extreme heat of the 


nies without the refreſhment of water, an element ſo conſtantly eſſential to the exiltoncs 

of every other beaſt of burden. 0 

The elephant is the largeſt of land animals, and is not leſs remarkable for i it's WRT 

and underſtanding, than for it's ſize. All our r hiſtorians concur, that, next to man, the 
| elephant 
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andy plains of the deſart; and being capable of enduring the toil of repeated days. jour- 


FP — 
- 


not be led to conceive very highly of it's abilities. It has a long trunk, formed of multi. 


242 A. 8: (20 43 
elephant is the moſt ſagacious of all animals; and yet, from it's appearance only, we ſhout 


tudes of rings, pliant in all directions, and terminated with a ſingle moveable hook, which 
anſwers the purpoſe of a hand to convey any thing into the mouth. The forehead 
of this animal is very high and riſing; the ears long, broad, and pendulous; the eyes 
extremely ſmall, the body round and full, the back riſing in an arch; and the whole animal 
ſhort in proportion to it's height. The legs are thick, clumſy, and ſhapeleſs; the hide 
of a duſky colour, with a few ſcattered hairs, and full of ſcratches and fcars, which it 
acquires in it's paſſage through the thick woods and thorny places; the tail like that of a 
hog; the feet undivided, but the margins terminated by five round hoofs: in the u 
jaw are two vaſt tuſks, of fix or ſeven feet long, and theſe are the teeth which furniſh ivory. 
This animal, we are told, is ſeen from ſeven to fifteen feet high: we have, however, cer. 
tain accounts of their attaining to the height of twelve feet; and this is the extreme height 
of thoſe which are found in India. The female is leſs than the male, and her udder is be- 
tween her fore legs. 5 | | | 

The elephant is the ſtrongeſt as well as the largeſt of all quadrupedes, and yet in a ſtate 
of nature it is neither fierce nor formidable; when tamed, it is intelligent, tractable, and 
obedient to it's maſter*s will; ſenſible of benefit, and capable of reſenting injuries, In 
it's native defarts, the elephant is ſeldom ſeen alone, but appears to be a ſocial friendiy 
animal. It not only inhabits India, but ſome of it's greater iſlands, as well as Cochin- 
China, and ſome of the provinces of China. Elephants are alſo found in great plenty in 
the ſouthern parts of Africa, from the river Senegal to the Cape; and from thence as 
high as Ethiopia on the other fide: they ſwim well, and delight in marſny places, and love 
to wallow in the mire like hogs. They feed on the leaves and branches of trees; and if 
they get into an incloſure, they very ſpeedily deſtroy all the labours of the huſbandman. 

Nothing can be more formidable than a drove of elephants: wherever they march, the 
foreſt ſeems to fall before them; and, in their paſſage, they bear down the branches upon 
which they feed. There is no repelling their invaſions, fince it would require a ſmall 
army. to attack the whole united drove; and an attempt to moleſt them, at that time, 
would certainly be fatal. They advance towards the offender, ſtrike him with their 
tuſks, ſeize him with their trunks, toſs him in the air, and afterwards trample him to 
pieces under their feet. They are however mild and harmleſs, except they are offended, 
or during the rutting time, when they are ſeized with a kind of temporary madneſs. 

In their wild ſtate, they are chiefly found along the ſides of rivers; they are alſo fond 
of refreſhing themſelves in the moſt ſhady foreſts and watering places. They cannot exit 
at a diſtance from the water, which they always diſturb before they drink. After 
filling their trunks with it, they often divert themſelves by ſpurting it out like fountains: 


When an elephant happens to light upon a ſpot of good paſture, he invites others, by ? 


call, to ſhare in the entertainment; but it requires a copious paſture to ſupply the neceſſ- 
ties of a herd of them: their heavy feet ſink deep wherever they go, and much more is de- 
ſtroyed than devoured. On this account they are obliged frequently to change their quar- 
ters. The Indians and negroes, who ſuffer by fuch viſitants, endeavour to keep them 

| . away 
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Way by making land noiſes, and kindling large, hes remand their cultivated grounds; but 
notwithſtanging theſe, precautions,, the elephants frequently, break through th their fences, : 
deſtroy their whole harveſt, and overturn their little habitations. 

The eyes of the elephant, as already obſerved, are very ſmall; ' but they exhibit a Vas 
riety of expreſſion, and diſcoyer the various ſenſations with "which the animal is moved, 
The elephant is not leſs remarkable for the excellence of it* 8 hearing; ; it appears delighted. 
with muſic, learns. to beat time, to move in meaſure, and even to accompany the ſound, 

of the trumpet or other inſtruments with it's. voice. It s ſenſe of ſmelling i is alſo ex- 
quiſite; but in the ſenſe of touching, it exceeds all others of the brute creation, and perhaps 
even man himſelf. The organ of this ſenſe is wholly the trunk; nor is the uſe of this inſtru- 
ment confined to touching only; it is equally-ſerviceable in ſuQion,; it_not only provides 
for the animal's neceſſaries and comforts, but alſo ſerves for i it's ornament, and defence. 

In thoſe parts of the world where this animal ſtill retains it 8 natural liberty, the inha- 5 
bitants are happy in. being able to protect themſelves from it's fury; but when once tamed, 5 
the elephant becomes the moſt courteous; and obedient of all animals, It preſently con- 
ceives an Atta for the perſon who attends. it, careſſes him, and.even.endeavpurs to 
eee, his wiſhes. It wow y TORY the . mage, to it, ang. even the 3 


it is ordered to — It, _- ieſelf ho be harneſſed, and appears lhre 5 
with the finery. of it's trappings. It draws either chariots, cannon, or ſhipping; or carries 
ſmall towers, with numbers of people in chem, with furprizing ſtrength and perſeverance; * 
and, notwithſtanding it's bulk, is ex : ſwift, 
The elephant often ſleeps ſtandings but that they are incapable of 1yingdewn, i is a vulgar 
excor, They. are ſaid-to.g9.008, year, With young, and to bring forth one at a time; they, 
are thirty years before they arrive at their full growth, and live about one hundred and, 
2 or one hundred and; thirty years. They are much more numerous in Africa than in 
in ſome parts, there are ſuch ſwarms that the negroes are obliged to make their ha- 
Ns ground, for fear of them. The. uſual method of taking tl them is in pitfalls, 
covered with branches of trees: ſometimes they are hunted and killed With lan ces; A light , 
wound } in, the. head behind 'the ear, deſtroys them in a moment. Their fleſh i is eaten by 
the natives, and the trunk is ſaid to be a delicious morſel. Their teeth are frequently p icked | 
up in the woods; but it is uncertain whether they are ſhed, or are thoſe of dead Adele. 
The African teeth which. come from Moſambique, are ten feet long; and thaſe of, the 
Malabar coaſh ſeldomgxcced. three or four: the largeſt in Aſia are thoſe in Cochin-China, . 
which arg ſaid. even, to exceed the elephants of Moſambique. Tha ſkin is very thick, and 
* defi is proof againſt a muſket. ball. The bones were. formerly. uſed in medicine. 
This animal has a very quick ſenſe. of glory. An elephant was. directed t force a large; 
rele into the water, and the; taſk, proving ſuperior to his ſtrength, .the maſter, in; a far 
caſtic tone, ordered the keeper to take away that lazy, beaſt, and brigg another. Dae 
ä thogufition, the inane repoated xs fey Fentud 
— and died on the. gat. | | | Ae 3 ; 144 IS Ail 2411 34 
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Many chrbedle tories are e related of the ſagacity of this animal, and among them the 
following: At the Cape of Good-Hope, where it is cuſtomary to kill theſe animals i in the 
chace for the ſake of the teeth; three brothers, who were Dutchmen, made a large fortune 
by that buſineſs, and determined to retire to Europe to enjoy the fruits of their labours; 
but before their return, they reſolved to have a laſt chace by way of amuſement, After 
finding tbeir game, and beginning the attack in the uſual manner, onè of their horſes 
threw it's rider: the enraged animal inſtantly ſeized the unhappy man With it's trunk, 
toſſed him up into the air, and received him on one of it's tuſks; then turning covilas: 
the other two, ſeemingly with an aſpect of revenge, held out to them 0 3004p wretch 
writhing on the bloody tooth. 

And the following ſtrange circumſtance'is repeated by fo many authors that it's authen- 
ticity can hardly | be doubted. 4 8 certain traveller relates, in his account of the Eaſt- Indies, | 
that an eleptiant, i in his way to his watering-place, puſhed his trunk into the window of a 
taylor s Work- ſhop, when one of the men who were at work, ran his needle into it; which 
ſo highly affronted the animal, that having filled his trunk with water at the river, in his. 
return by the ſhop” he ſpouted it in at the we poi nd WER the whole ſet of N from - 
the place where they ſat working. k 
From very early times, the Indians have thkploged the elephant in their wars. Porus 
5 oppoſed the paſſage of Alexander over the Hydaſpes, with eighty-five of theſe animals; 
and a modern naturaliſt very. reaſonably ſuppoſes, that it was ſome of the elephants taken 
by that monarch, and afterwards tranſported into Greece, which were employed by Pyr- 
Gt againſt the Romans. I vory has been uſed in ornamental works from the time of So- 
jomon; it was one of the imports of his navy from Tharſhiſn, the en we "wah de- 
ſcribed as conſiſting of gold and ſilver, ivory, apes; and peacocks. eee | 

An! ingenious modetn traveller, in bis deſcription of a battle fought a yu years 10 in 
this country, gives "the following intereſting account of n pale theſe þ re bore i in 


ian 


the expedition Which produced t.. ES : 


In the Indian chigP's divifion of the army, Which Wache“ in the van, were a number of: 
huge elephants, with their caſtles mounted on their backs, for the uſe of his wives and of 
his officers; on one of the largeſt he rode himſelf. 'The elephants walk ſeemingly with a 
flow pace, but nevertheleſs they make great progreſs, taking very long ſteps- This circumD- 
ſtance of the length of their ſteps,” accounts for that rolling mer of which perſons 
mounted on their backs are ſenſible, and which they cbtn pare'to the motion of a ſhip. Theſe 
animals, for the moſt part, out-walked the infantry, and were generally advanced to a eonſiQ- 
derable diſtance before the reſt of the army. Their enormous weight imprinted their foot- 
ſteps ſo deeply i in the wet and ſoft ſoil, that our foldiers were incommoded by them in a 
diſtreſſing manner : for the holes that were made by their feet, being pre ſently filled up 
with water 'of nlite, could not he readily eit inguithed! from the ſurrounding ſurface; into 
theſe pits our men frequently plunged, to the entertainment indeed of their companions, 
bur their own fad moleſtation. During the whole march, there was a never-ceafing vol- 
ley of curfes poured forth on the poor elephants. «3 07. 224 eh 2403 21483 

The caſtles that are fixed on the backs of elephants, by: A kind i harnefs/ under their 
bellies like the girths of a ſaddle, reſemble cents: ok of them will contain eight orten 

perſons. 


* 
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gerſons. In the time of battle, theſe tents are thrown open, by pulling aſide the curtains, 
at four different places, whence the people within throw darts, ſhoot arrows, or muſquetry. 
In the mean time, the creature that ſupports them rages with the fury of war, and is im- 
patient to be in the midſt of the enemy. If by chance the contending armies ſhould cloſe 
together, which ſeldom happens, the elephant by means of a chain which he wields with 
his trunk, makes dreadful havock among his enemies with that weapon. 

The food of the wild elephant conſiſts of the branches and leaves of trees, particular 
kinds of roots, graſs, ſhrubs, and the like; but being tamed, it will feed on the ſame pro- 
vender as horſes, camels, and other beaſts of burden; it is particularly fond of fruits, and 
muſt be conſtantly ſupplied with large quantities of water. 

The buffaloes, which are of various kinds, reſemble thoſe which have been already de- 
ſcribed in our accounts of Aſian Turky. The aſſes of Indoſtan are of a larger ſize than is 
common in Europe. 

The ſheep differ in the various provinces of this empire; Sioih the fleſh and wool of thoſe” 
in the ſouthern parts, are coarſe and of little value; ſuch as are found on the borders of Tartary : 
and Perſia, are in all reſpects like thoſe of the laſt-mentioned country, having large fleeces of 
fine wool, and affording excellent food: theſe ſheep have alſo numbers of horns, in different 
poſitions. 2: 

The goats and kids of India, and particularly the latter, are tolerable fd: but not in 
very high eſteem for that purpoſe ; the fleſh of the hogs i is however delicious, and thoſe. 
which run wild are preferred to the tame. x 

The woods, foreſts, and mountains, afford plenty of beaſts of the chace, and ſmaller : 
game; antelopes and deer are found in great abundance in almoſt every part of the empire, 
and the hares are of an extraordinary ſize, and their fleſh of an agreeable flavour. _ * 

Of wild beaſts here are alſo great numbers; the lions, which will be more properly de- 
ſeribed in another part of this work, are reſerved as royal game; ; the tygers and leopards 
are, however, as large and fierce, in ſome parts of Indoſtan, as in any part of the world; 
they have alſo wolves, monkies of ſeveral forts, and jackalls in amazing numbers; which 
laſt, notwithſtanding the e of lions e are frequently ank Went think: | 
beaſt cannot be met with. 

| The tyger is probably the moſt beautiful: and the moſt Acht vol of all quadrupedes. 
The ſkin of this beaſt is of a bright yellow colour, freaked with gloſſy black; he is dif- 
tinguiſhed from other beaſts with vatiegated ſkins, by the regularity and direction of the 
ſtripes, which is from the back to the belly, contrary to thoſe of the leopard, panther, and 
ounce, which are broken, interrupted, and divided into ſpots: in the tyger they are ſel- 
dom broken, originating at the back bone, and terminating in fainter Hades, under * 
belly; ſometimes, but ſeldom, a few diſtinct ſpots are diſcoverable. 9 

The domeſtic cat ſeems to be of the tyger ſpecies, reſembling it more than any other” 
beaſt, but theſe laſt differ totally in one particular from the former uſeful' animal; the 
ſpirit of che tyger is uncontroulable and untameable, being equally proof againſt ſoli- 
citation, temptation, and the ſeverity of chaſtiſement; the eye is peculiarly fiery, and fall 
of dazzling luſtre, but it's countenance. betrays- the ferocity which marks all it's actions 
the rapaciouſneſs of the lion is ſaid only to be excited by the calls of hunger, but that A 


— 
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the tyger.is inſatiable; he does not even wait to feed on the carcaſſes which he has deprived 
of life, but continues his ravages through the whole herd or flock, ſeeming rather to be in- 
fluenced by a malevolent ſpirit of deſtruction, than by any deſire to gratify his appetite; 
nor can even other wild beaſts reſiſt his fury, he ſacrifices all thoſe of inferior ſtrength 
_ . without mercy, and even ſometimes engages in ſucceſsful combat with the lion, | 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe the dread and terror which the inhabitants entertain of this 
, cruel. and remorſeleſs animal; he frequently lurks in buſhes and ſedges on the banks of 
riyers, whence he ruſhes with incredible force and fury on thoſe who navigate the ſtreams; 
he ſometimes  infeſts inhabited places, and ſpreading, deſtruction around him, threatens 
them with depopulation, preferring human prey to all others. He does not overtake his 
prey in purſujt, but lurking in ambuſh, he ſprings upon it from an incredible diſtance, 


with aſtoniſhing and irreſiſtible ſtrength: if in this ſudden attack he. miſſes the object of it, 
he retires immediately to his retreat, where he remains till another preſents itſelf; if he 
happens to ſeize it, he inſtantly and eaſily carries it off, however great it's bulk, and having 
conveyed it to his den, feaſts on it with more than ſavage fierceneſs, tearing out the in- 


teſtines, and ſeeming peculiarly delighted with the blood. 
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T be fize of the ty ger has been variouſly deſcribed, but the moſt authentic accounts ſeem, 
to limit it's length to ten or eleven feet, from the noſe to the inſertion of the tail; and 
according to theſe accounts, the magnitude of this beaſt, aided by it's extraordinary | 
firength, muſt be extremely tremendous. Thoſe which have been kept in the Lower of 

London; and carried about the country as ſpectacles, have been of very inferior ſize. 
An idea prevails-among the natives of ſome parts of India, that a friendſhip ſubſiſts be- 
tween the tyger and the rhinoceros, thoſe creatures being often found near the ſame haunts; 
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but the fact ſeems to be, that the latter beaſt being fond of wallowing in ſhallow waters 


- 


and miry places, and, the tyger, as we have already obſeryed, has ing his haunts-frequently 


on the banks of civers, they meet by that mgans by accident, ang, not as friends, 
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this ſeems che more probable, as travellers relate hat frequent battles are fought. 
between this beaſt and thg elephant, in which be is ſometimes victoriousz and a particular 
combat.is deſcribed between a tyger and elephants, as a public ſpeRacle, at jam. in which 
he firſt encountered a ſingle elephant, whoſe head and part of his trunk were covered with, 
armpur, and, this beaſt, was ſuffered to buffet the tyger with, his trunk, whilſt the at- 
ter was bound with, cords: he. was afterwards ſet at liberty, and then in his turn d. 


tacked the elephant; and, the battle was maintained with doubtful ſucceſs, till two other. 
elephants being let looſe on, the tyger, he was, compelled to yield to numbers, after giving, 
eyident progfs of bis ſtrength, and fierceneſs in his ſingle engagement with the moſt po- 
erfpl of all the beaſts of the foreſt, dee 
There are feveral ſpecicy of tyger in the empire of Indoſtan, differing pringipalln in tät 
the ſmalleſt is ſaid, not to be above two. fegt in height, and the largeſt: three feet and a bal 
bu che Krength and, fierceneſs of theſe larger beaſts, is reported to bear no comparative Pro 
portion to it's ſize, the leſſer tygers being accounted much more ferociqus. | © 
The tygreſs is faid to produce four or fine young at à litter; theſe. bathithe male and e. 


male protect wich uncommon care, being unuſually rayenous, and prowling for prey with 
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additional aſſiduity. The method of taking the young, as uſually and naturally deſcribed, | 


is by mounting thoſe who engage in this dangerous purſuit on ſwift horſes, and who hay- 
ing watched the parent tygers out of their den, ſeize their young, and make off with the 
utmoſt ſpeed their beaſts can exert; till finding themſelves purſued by the tygreſs, they 


drop one of the young, with which ſhe immediately returns to her den, and during that 


time the plunderers have generally leiſure to eſcape. Inſtances have been known of theſe 
beaſts following their offspring even to villages and towns, where growing furious by being 
diſappointed of finding their young, they have committed dreadful havock among the un- 
fortunate inhabitants. 

The leopard of India is about the ſizeof a large greyhound; it's face lightly ſpotted, and 
the body, which is of a light brown or tawny, is marked in all parts with round and diſtin 
black ſpots; the body is long, yet the tail exceeds it in length, and is of the colour of the 
ground of the ſkin, but ſomewhat more inclined to a reddiſh; the legs are alſo exceeding 
long, the cheſt narrow, and the whole beaſt ſeems formed for ſwiftneſs. 

This animal being taken when it is young, is tamed and trained tothe chace of antelopes, 
with which this country abounds; being chained and hoodwinked, it is put into a ſmall 
covered waggon, and in that manner conveyed to the foreſt; when the hunters diſcover a 
herd of antelopes, the beaſt is taken out of the conveyance, and being diſencumbered of it's 
chains, and it's eyes uncovered, the game is pointed out to it, which it does not openly 
purſue, but ſkulks and creeps on the edge of the foreſt, endeavouring to conceal itſelf till 
it gets within reach of it's prey, on which it darts at once with ſurprizing vigour; if 
the firſt four or five leaps or bounds do not bring it up to the antelopes, they generally 


eſcape, and the leopard returns to the hunters, and ſuffers them to replace the chains and 


blinds; if he ſeizes the game, he holds it till they advance, and then quits it to his maſters, 
by whom he is general! y rewarded with part of the inteſtines. 

The jackall is about the ſize of the common fox of this country, and ſomewhat re- 
ſembles that animal in it's hinder parts, and particularly in it's bruſhy tail, but it's legs 
are rather ſhorter, and the colour of it's whole ſkin inclines to a more yellow caſt, that 
of the legs being brighter than the other part of it's body; the head and fore- parts are more 
like the wolf, and the animal ſeems to be a mixture of fox, wolf, and dog. | 

This creature has acquired the title of lion's provider, not from any attachment to that 
deaſt, but from accidental circumſtances; as theſe animals hunt in large companies of 
fifties, and even hundreds together, their cries, which are ſomewhat between barking 
and howling, and have been compared to the ſhrieks of human beings in diſtreſs, alarm all 
the inhabitants of the foreſt, and ſet every beaſt in motion, thoſe which Providence has 
allotted for food to others preparing for flight, and thoſe that ſeek them for their prey 
rouzing to purſue; and thus the jackalls provide for the lion, but in common only with 
other beaſts of rapine. 

When theſe packs of jackalls ftart their game, they purſue it in full cry like hounds; 
and when they have run it down, thoſe who are foremoſt ſeize it, and the reſt betake them- 
ſelves to freſh purſuits. They attack indiſcriminately great beaſts and ſmall, deſtroying 
 antelopes, deer, hares, and even domeſtick poultry; and when they are at a loſs for ani- 
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mal prey, they ravage the gardens, and regale themſelves on the roots, ſtems, and branches 
of the plants; nor do they ſpare even the ſepulchres of the dead, which they ranſack with 
8 avidity, ſkulking in the night to thoſe ſacred repoſitories, 40 retreating at the ap- 
proach of day; indeed, their depredations are confined to thoſe ſolemn hours, when the 
foreſts reſound with their cries; in the day, they repoſe in their dens, and acquire freſh 
vigour for their nocturnal expeditions. 

Among the different kinds of the ape and monkey tribe, that which is called the long. 
armed ape is the moſt ſingular; it's face is flat and ſwarthy, and ſurrounded with greyiſh 
hair; that which covers the top of the head and the other parts of the body is nearly black; 
it walks erect, and is deſtitute of a tail; it's greateſt height ſeems to be under four feet; the | 
eyes are large, but ſunk in the head; it differs from all other animals of the ſame tribe in 
the length of it's arms, which reach the ground as the creature ſtands upright; the nails of 
the feet are ſharp and pointed, but thoſe of the hands flat: it is moſt frequently found on 
the coaſts or Coromandel, and ſubmitting eaſily to be tamed, becomes docile and gentle, 

There is alſo another animal frequently taken in the empire of Indoſtan, which is called 
by the natives a ſhoe-gooſe. It does not exceed the European fox in ſize, but has the face 
of a cat, and ears as long as thoſe of a hare; the back and ſides are dark grey, which ſhades 
off towards the belly till it becomes perfectly white; this little creature is alſo tamed and 
taught to hunt, and being carried behind the hunter on horſeback, with his eyes hood- 
winked like the hunting tyger, is uncovered and looſened when the game is in view; the 
ſmaller it ſeizes and deſtroys, but not having ſtrength ſufficient to pull down an antelope 
or a deer, it leaps on thoſe largers beaſts, and getting forwards to their heads, attacks their 
eyes, and having blinded them, they become an eaſy prey to their purſuers. Animals an- 

ſwering the deſcription of the ſhoe-gooſe were found on Falkland's Iſlands by ſome modern 
. circumnavigators, who gave them the name of wolf-fox; they are ſuppoſed by naturaliſts 
to have floated thither on ſome fragments of ice; and as theſe iſlands afford no other qua- 
drupedes, the wolf-fox is reduced to the neceſſity of feeding on ſea-fowls, to captivate 
which it has a great variety of ſtratagems. 

The fize of the rats in this country, and their deſperate fierceneſs, render them extremely 
diſagreeable; they are ſometimes as large as a half-grown rabbit, and if they do not at- 
tack mankind, will at leaſt make a furious reſiſtance. There is, however, another animal 
of this kind, which is only offenſive by ſpoiling whatever it feeds from, by it's breath: this 
is called the muſk-rat, and is covered with a very ſoft white furr. 

The domeſtic poultry of Indoſtan, conſiſt of nearly the ſame kinds as thoſe of Europe; 
but though the fleſh is tolerably well taſted, they are in general lean; the bones of ſome 
particular ſorts of dunghill fowls are perfectly black. In the woods are peacocks, par- 
tridges, quails, turtle doves, and ſeveral fowls of the parrot kind of different ſizes. The 
birds of ſong are few in number; that whoſe notes are moſt admired, is inferior in ſize to 


2 wren, but the plumage is add beautiful. The bats of this country are of an enor- 
mous ſize. | 


As in other warm countries, ſo in this, inſets and reptiles are numerous and trouble- 
fame; the peace and comfort of an ne is invaded at his firſt landing, by infinite 
| ſwarms 
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' ſwarms of „ or gnats, and amazing numbers of bugs, which harraſs him to death, 
occaſioning ſwellings in every part of his body which is expoſed to their invenomed age ; 
ſo that thoſe who can afford it, never ſleep without an attendant to fan away the former, 
and bruſh off the latter, whoſe approach is indeed ſometimes prevented by ſmearing the feet 
of the bed or couch with tar, to which the bugs have an unconquerable averſion. 

Toads and frogs are numerous, and much larger than in Europe, but they are inoffenſive; 
ſcorpions, centipedes, and many kinds of ſerpents, however, abound, whoſe bites and flings 
are equally troubleſome and dangerous. | 

The ſcorpions differ in colour; thoſe-which infeſt the woods are ſaid to be nearly black, 
and their ſtings mortal, but thoſe which are found in alarming numbers in every kiabica. 
tion, are of a lightiſh colour, and their ſtings, though equally painful, ſomewhat leſs dan- 
gerous. The ſcorpion is the largeſt and moſt formidable of all inſets, being ſometimes 

equal in length and bigneſs to the little finger of a man; it's ſhape has been by ſome com- 
pared to that of a lizard, and by others to a lobſter, which latter it ſeems moſt to reſemble; ; 
the head appears joined to the breaſt, and has two very ſmall eyes, and two others equally 
minute are diſcoverable by cloſe inſpection on the fore-part of the body; on each ſide the 
head it has an arm or claw, compoſed of four joints, the laſt of which is extended in ſize, 
and is in moſt reſpects ſimilar to the extremity of the large claw of a lobſter; it has beſides 
theſe eight other legs, four of a fide, each of them divided into fix joints, and the two laſt 
armed with ſharp and crooked claws. The belly is divided into ſeven rings; and the tail 
conſiſts of fix joints, each appearing like a little globe, and rendering the whole ſo flexible 
that the inſe& can turn it over it's back; the laſt joint is provided with that fting which ren- 
ders it ſo much an object of dread. Notwithſtanding they have ſo many legs, they are ra- 
ther low of motion; and as their ſting is expoſed, it is eaſily cut off. Oleous applications 
are the beſt remedies for their ſtings, and among them an oil expreſſed from the inſect itſelf 
is ſaid to be preferable. 

The centipedes of the Eaft belted are ſaid to be fometienes near fix inches long, and as 
thick as a large quill; they are of a reddiſh or fleſh colour, and are compoſed of many 
joints, at every one of which they have a leg on each ſide; the bodies are covered with 
hairs; and the head, which is round, appears to be without eyes; but is furniſhed with 
two ſmall teeth; with theſe they bite, and the wounds inflicted by them are extremely 
painful, and in ſome caſes dangerous: they are to be treated in the fame manner as the 
parts 1njured by the ſcorpion. | 

Among the ſerpents, that which is called tac is the moſt curious. The fkin is beau- 
tifully ſpotted, and covered with ſcales of an aſh colour, inclining to yellowiſh, and in- 
circled with bands which have the appearance of ribbands: the head reſembles that of a hound, 
and is of a pale lead colour; the eyes are lively and ſparkling; and the'teeth extremely ſlen- 
der, though rather long; it's noſtrils are remarkably wide; the larger ſcales on the belly are | 
alſo of an aſn or lead colour, but more inclining to yellow than the head; each of the ſcales 
has a bright red ſpot in the center of it. 

Travellers have mentioned a kind of ſerpents, perhaps thoſe laſt deſcribed, which are ca- 
a of being tamed, and become domeſtic in the habitations of the natives; and theſe 

reptiles 
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reptiles are ſaid not to be infenſible to the charms of ' muſic; 3 on the contrary, it is af. 

ſerted, that at the ſound of a violin they raiſe their heads, and move their bodies in reſpon. 

dence to the notes; they are alſo ſenſible of careſſes, and ſeem to receive them as incite. 

ments to redouble their efforts, which they attempt by writhing their beautiful bodies in 
various winding forms, theireyes ſeeming to ſparkle with additional luſtre, 

The hooded ſerpent poſſeſſes a power of expanding the ſkin which covers the back part 
of it's head, ſo as to increaſe the ordinary fize of it to that of a human face, which in that 
ſtate it ſomewhat reſembles: the bite of this ſnake is ſaid to be extremely dangerous. 
The ocean which waſhes this vaſt promontory on both ſides, is filled with an infinite ya. 

riety of fiſhes, ſome of them reſembling thoſe found in the ſeas of Europe, and others 
differing as well in name as deſcription, 

The dolphin, or as he is called by the Portugueſe, the dorado, would neither be diſco. 
verable from the deſcription of the ancients, or the delineations of the more modern pain- 
ters; he is neither celebrated at preſent for any peculiar attachment to the human race, or 
remarked for that contorted and twiſted form in which he is conſtantly repreſented; the 
ſounds of the moſt harmonious inſtruments of muſic, would now have no charms for the 
dolphin, nor would he offer his back to convey to land a drowning poet or hiſtorian. 

But probably the form in which he is uſually drawn, might be ſuggeſted from his ap- 
pearance, when with other fiſhes of the ſame tribe, he tumbles and rolls in the ſea; and 
his affection to the human race, might be conceived from a plaintive kind of moan, which 
he is ſaid to utter upon his being taken out of the water, and which has been ſuppoſed to 
have been a complaint of the baſeneſs and ingratitude of mankind. 

The dolphin ſeldom exceeds four feet in length, and is elegantly ſhaped, only that the 
head ſeems ſomewhat large in proportion to the body; the ſcales which cover his ſkin are 
exquiſitely beautiful, the whole body of the fiſh having the appearance of gold, ſpread with 
2 network of azure; but this ſplendor fades very ſoon after it is taken out of the water. 
The taſte of it's fleſh is by no means equal to it's beauty, though it is preferred to that of 
all other fiſhes of the ſame tribe. The method of WE" it will be deſcribed an we 

ſpeak of the bonito and albicore. 

The ſhape and colour of the flying-fiſh nearly reſembles thoſe of a being only that 
the eyes are larger in proportion. It has two pair of fins like wings; the greater of which 
are placed a little behind the gills, and the leſſer towards the tail, about the region of the 
vent. The wings before are preceded by a ſmall fin of five rays, and the upper part of the 
wings is of a dirty olive colour, but on the edge they are beautifully painted with round 
blue ſpots. By the help of theſe fins or wings they riſe out of the water and fly a conſi- 
derable way, to avoid the purſuit of the dolphins, bonitoes, albicores, and other fiſhes that 
follow them for prey. Some voyagers aſſert that they will fly for two hundred paces toge- 
ther, falling again into the water when their fins grow dry; in their flight they go ſome- 
times on one fide, ſometimes on the other, and are taken either by their enemies, theſe 

fiſhes, in the water; or, out of it, by ſea-mews, cormorants, and other adverſaries of the 


winged tribe. They are never taken by * for en, but frequently fly into _ 
ſhips * ſail between the tropics, 


By 
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By the different deſcriptions given by navigators, it may be ſuppoſed there are ſeveral 
farts of flying fiſhes, beſides that we have already mentioned; one is ſpotted, which is 
bluiſh on the back, but inclining to brown towards the tail, has large eyes, broad yellowiſh 
fins, and in ſhape reſembles the ſmelt. The fleſh of the flying fiſh has a moſt agreeable 
flayour, and is very wholeſome; which probably may be the inducement to other fiſhes ſo 
frequently to purſue it. It is ſeldom taken in Europe; though an ingenious author affirms 
that he has ſeen it frequently at the fiſh markets at Rome, as well as in the iſlands of 
Sicily and Malta, where it is brought for ſale, . That the ancients were acquainted with 
this ſpecies, appears likely from the mention made by Pliny of the hyrundo, the flying 
power of which he alſo ſpeaks of. 

The bonito ſeems to have derived it's name from it's being agreeable to the taſte of the 
Portugueſe, the firſt Europeans that navigated the Indian Ocean, the word in their lan- 
guage ſignifying delicious, though it does not appear to be perfectly intitled to this honour- 
able appellation; for notwithſtanding it is a firm and not unpleaſant fiſh, it is rather dry, 
and requires good ſauce to make it worthy of the name. 

The albieore is nearly of the ſame kind as the bonito, but arrives at a much greater ſize, 

ſome having been taken from ſixty to ninety pounds weight, and even till larger. This 
name was alſo given to this fiſh by the Portugueſe, on account of it's whiteneſs. It is 
rather more dry and inſipid than the bonito.. Both theſe fiſh, as well as the dolphin, are often 
caught by an imitation of the flying fiſh, which being moved backward and forward, 
repreſents the flight of this little fiſh, fo as to bring it's greedy purſuers to the hook; 
they are alſo frequently ſtruck with the fiſh-gig. It is remarkable, that both are at certain 
ſeaſons tormented by a worm, whoſe pungent bites force them in agonies of pain to ſpring 
ſo high out of the water, that ey ner, fall into boats which happen to be in the way 
of their lea. 
Among 8 various inhabitants of the ocean, thoſe of the ſhark kind are generally con- 
ſidered as the fierceft and moſt yoracious; but in the great white ſhark, which is the largeſt 
of the ſpecies, ftrength, rapidity, and rapacity, join to render him compleatly miſchievous : 
though inferior in ſize to the whale, he ſurpaſles him in celerity and proportionable powers, 
in the formidable arrangement of his teeth, and his inſatiable deſire of prey. Writers have 
aſſerted, that the great white ſhark will grow to the weight of four thouſand pounds, and 
that in the belly of one of them a human body has been fouad entire, 

The head is large and flattiſh; the eyes are of proportionable bigneſs, and ſo ml 
from the head, that he can turn them on every fide, and diſcover his prey wherever it pre- 
ſents itſelf; and the ſnout long. The mouth is enormouſly wide, placed. far beneath, and 
therefore theſe, as well as the reſt of the ſhark kind, are ſaid to be obliged to turn on 
their backs to ſeize their prey; an obſervation which, though anciently confined to this 
ſpecies of fiſh, is now found to be equally applicable to many others: the throat of the 
ſhark is ſo wide as to be capable of admitting a man to paſs down with the greateſt caſe. 

ut it's teeth are indeed tremendous; of theſe there are fix rows, which are flat, triangular, 
hag ſharp at their edges, and finely indented. Seventy-two in number have 

N counted in each jaw, but many are * opinion that their number - is e 
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and ant theſe terrible Wan of deſtruction drictiale in proportion to the age ol 
the poſſeſſor. When the fiſn is in a ſtate of repoſe, this dreadful apparatus lies flat in 
the mouth; but when it ſeizes it's prey, it has a power of en, en 5 5 the aſſiſtance 
of a ſet of muſcles that join them to the jaw. 

The other parts of this fiſh are almoſt equally terrible to betiold. The fink of the break 
are very large, and contribute to it's amazing ſwiftnefs.” It's whole* aſpect is marked 

with a character of fierceneſs and greedineſs. The extteniity of the tail is of the form of 
a half-moon, but the upper part is longer than the Tower. In this part he has vaſt ſtrength, 
and can ſtrike with amazing force; on which account the ſailors cut it off with an axe, as 
ſoon as they have got it on board. The colour of the whole body and fins of this animal 
is a light grey; it's ſkin is rough, hard, and priekly, and is that ſubRance hier is called 
ſhagreen, and which is uſed to cover inſtrumeht AAA 

The formidable appearance of the ſhark is equalled by his courage and Qibith; no fh 
can ſwim faſter, nor is any ſo perpetually i in motion; he outſtrips the ſwifteſt-ſailing ſhips, 
plays round them, and ſeems to gaze at the paſſengers, without exhibiting the ſmalleſt ap- 
pearance of fear, or making any effort to 1 | nor is he intimidated 1 5 the ſhouts of the 
crews, or even the firing of guns. e ee £950 ei ven 

The depredations committed by this anmer are 4 dpd and horrible: in all hot cli- 
mates he is the dread of the ſailor, where he conſtantly attends the ſhips in expectation of 
what may fall over-board. A ſailor was bathing in the Mediterranean near Antibes, in 
the year 1744, and ſwimming about fifty yards from the ſhip,: he perceived a monſtrous 
fiſh nearing him: ſtruck with terror at his approach, the poor man cried out to his com- 
panions in the veſſel to take him on board; immediately they threw him a rope, and were 
drawing him up the ſhip's ſide, when the ſhark darted after him, andl bit off one of his 
legs. And a well known and uniyerſally reſpected gentleman, now abroad in the public 
ſervice; had the misfortune to loſe a limb in exactly the ſame way; though happily for his 
family and the public, his life was preſerved, and the event has been perpetuated by a 
work of genius which will render the accident and the artiſt equally memorable. Theſe 
eſcapes were deemed miraculous; for when a man has the misfortune to be purſued by any 
of theſe animals, he ſeems devoted to o periſh w ithout redemption, . lo 1 and fuddenly 
do they dart on their prey. go 9888 

If any farther proof is neceſſary of the rapacity of this fiſh, the following : account will 
ſufficiently confirm it. A maſter of a ſlaving ſhip, on the coaſt of Guinea, finding a rage ol of 
ſuicide prevail among the new-bought ſlaves, from a notion the unhappy creatures had 

entertained, that after death they ſhould be reſtored again to their families,' friends, and 
country; to convince them, at leaſt, that they ſhould'; not reanimate their bodies, he ordered 
a corpſe of one of them to be tied by the heels to a rope, and lowered into the ſea; and 
though i it was drawn up again as faſt as the united force of the crew could be exerted, yet 


in that ſhort ſpace the ſharks had devoured every part but tho feet, which were e ſecured at 
the end of the cord. | 


So voracious is the ſhark, that nothing which has life is rejected by it; but human fleſh _ 
appears to be it's favourite food; and when once it has fed upon mankind, * continually 
kaunts thoſe places: where It t expeAt a return of it's prey, - ſt 
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would immediately bite the cord in two, and ſet himſelf at liberty, He approaches it, 


ſwims round it, examines it, and appears for a time to neglect it; but when the ſailor 


makes a pretence, by drawing the rope as if intending to take the bait away, his 
hunger excites him, he darts at the bait, and ſwallowing it, buries the hook in his entrails. 


When he finds the hook lodged, he exercifes his utmoſt efforts to continue in his natural 
element; but when his ſtrength is exhauſted, he ſuffers his head to be drawn above 

water; the ſailors confine his tail by a nooſe, draw him on board, and diſpatch him as 
ſoon as poſſible, by ſevere blows on the head: yet even this is attended with difficulty and 


danger; terrible even in the agonies of death, he ſtill N with his deſtroyers, and is 
the moſt tenacious of life of any animal in the world. 


If we are to credit ſome ancient writers, the young of this fiſh are not produced from 
ſpawn; for one of them aſfures us, that he ſaw a female ſhark produce eleven living young 


ones at a time: and he 4 ſame author see Ao at the n in this tribe is larger than 


the male. 


That this fiſh n many centuries ago is need an hiſtorian of ancient 


date gives a long and very entertaining account of it's capture. The fleſh, which is ſome- 


times eaten, is exceedingly coarſe and rank, and hardly digeſtible by any but negroes, 
who are remarkably fond of it. The liver affords a conſiderable quantity of oil; and the- 


ſkin, as we have already obſerved, is TNT into . fubſtance which i is known by the 
name of ſhagreen. 


There are ſeveral hes forts of Murks, aden one which is called the blue "IM 


from it's appearing in the water to be of that colour: another diſtinction of them is the x 


bottle-noſe, from the conſtruction of this'fiſh's head, which is more rounded at the extre- 


mity than the other kinds; none * wnichs horn works hs oa the white rk in 1 fize or 
Voraciouſneſs. [6242.3 


Theſe ſharks are ſaid to be Data at all times, by-a ſmall but moſt aal ful 
fiſh, called the pilot-fiſh, which ſeldom exceeds ſixteen or eighteen inches in length. The 


ſcales of this fiſh are a mixture of blue, and a golden brown, which gives them aſtoniſhino 


brilliancy in the water, though the effect is loſt when they are taken out of that element. | 
They do-not- attend the tyrant of the deep ſingly, but in ſnhoals; and when à bait is thrown | 
out for the ſhark, they play round it, and ſeem to invite that rapacious animal to the 


repaſt; and it is from this circumſtance that the name oi pilot fiſh has been derived. It is 
ſomewhat extraordinary, that in the moſt ravenous moments of the ſhark; he never attacks 
theſe little companions, who whilit they are in waiting on him, are not to be taken 


with a hook, yet bite freely enough in the abſ-nce of the laſt-named fith, and are - 
elteemed the moſt delicate of all food; though it is not impoſſible that this imagined excel- 


a may ariſe from their being uſually taken when no-other fret meat can be procuted? . 
But 
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101 s however aſſerted, that this voracious fiſh will take the' fleſh of a negro in preference 
to that of a white man; and that when _—_ of — colours are in the water ane it 
1 makes choice of the former. 
The uſual method of taking a ſhark, is to bait a ol with a piece 7 beef or por, 
which the ſailors throw into the ſea affixed to a ſtrong cord, ſtrengthened near the hook 
with an iron chain; as, without ſuch a precautions” the ſhark, finding himſelf hooked, 
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But the ſhark has other companions, whoſe attendance is by no means productive of the 
ſame advantage as that of the pilot-fiſh; theſe are the ſucking-fiſhes, which are not in com. 
mon above ten or twelve inches in length, and frequently not ſo much: yet theſe little 
enemies of the ſhark are the occaſion of great pain to him; for by means of a membraneous 
| ſubſtance with which their mouths are ſurrounded, they faſten themſelves to the {kin of the 
' ſhark, either on the back or ſides, to which they adhere ſo tenaeiouſly that no force can re. 
move them; though if they are thruſt along the ſcales according to the grain, not of the 
Mark, but of the ſucking fiſh, they may be taken off without much difficulty. There is ng 
doubt but theſe animals infeſt the ſhark as yermin, extracting a ſubſiſtence from it's blood or 
Juices; and in the performance of this taſk, they may be ſuppoſed to be extremely trouble. 
ſome, more eſpecially as it is impoſſible for him to get rid of his gueſts, unleſs he can find 
rocks to rub againſt,” "Re cannot often . in thoſe deep waters where he principally 
reſides. 

The ſucking-fiſh polleſies the ſame power of adbering to wood and other ſubſtances and 
is probably the remora ſo frequently mentioned by the ancients, and of whoſe wonderful 
effects in retarding and even ſtopping the progreſs of ſhips in their courſe; ſuch a variety 
of accounts have been given in times when the inhabitants of the great waters, and the arts 
of navigation, were much leſs known than at preſent. This þ4h i is of a thia n ſub» 
ſtance, and muddy taſte, and is therefore never eaten. 

Theſe ſeas afford many other ſmall fiſh unknown in Europe, one alin the bald-pate, 
the head and neck of which are without ſcales; and the raven- ſiſh, which takes it's name 
from the form of it's mouth, which is ſaid to reſemble the beak of that fol: this laſt is 
very ſmall fiſh, not above "Ke or ſeven inches in length; but, as well AS the bald-pate, is 
ſaid to be agreeably taſted. 

The ſhell-fiſh on the Indian ſhores are in general as well flavoured as ss of Europe; 
in particular oyſters, which are of moderate ſize, and peculiar goodneſs. In ſome parts of 
the Aſiatic ſeas, ſhell-fiſh are found of moſt enormous magnitude, which we ſhall haveoc- 
caſion to mention in another part of this work. 

Of the river fiſh of this country we have very bien accounts; the Ganges, how- 
© ever, contains great numbers of crocodiles and alligators, which will be alſo deſcribed 
hereafter. The inhabitants of this vaſt, though at preſent disjointed empire, differ ex- 
ceedingly, even in colour, in the different provinces; thoſe of the northern parts being 
of an olive tawny colour, and thoſe of the ſouthern diſtricts perfectly black; but they 
are in general well made, of moderate ſtature, their limbs well turned, and their features 
agreeably caſt: the females, in particular, notwithſtanding their dark and ſooty com- 
plexions, poſſeſs charms to captivate eyen Europeans; a certain livelineſs of carriage, 
ſoftneſs of manners, and elegance of expreſſion, ſupplying the want of the lilies and 
roſes of the weſtern world, and in ſome meaſure the deficiency or difference of education, 
which diſtinguiſhes the refined and poliſhed beauties of Great Britain, and enſures them 
the unrivalled palm of excellence beyond thoſe of any nation in any quarter of the globe. 
The hair of the natives in all parts of India, is long and black, and their eyes of the 

fame colour; ſome of the blacks dye their teeth, and paint different parts of their bodies, 
and particularly their fpreheads, with ſpots or ſtrokes of yellow. 5 | 
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The Indian dreſſes reſemble in ſome degree thoſe of the other Eaftern nations which we 


have already deſcribed; with a degree of prudence ſuperior to the Europeans, they ſeem to 


have conſidered the warmth of the climate, and to have conſulted eaſe and convenience in 


the flowing looſeneſSof their gu; a8 _ as in the en of which they are 


compoſed. - 

The exterior ris: among e * l is a beet of whats ſilk or ante en 
ing to the ſeaſon; this folds over before, and is provided with double ſets of ribbands or 
firings, with which it is ſometimes tied on one ſide, and ſometimes on the other, like the 


gouble-breaſted waiſteoats of this country: the upper part of this garment being thus 
drawn cloſe to the body, diſcovers the ſhape; but, from the waiſt, it falls in looſe plaits or 


folds to the ancles. The fleeves are rather tight; but, being longer than the arms, fit full 


and in folds about the wriſt. Under this they wear another veſt of the ſame materials, but 
ſomewhat ſhorter; and this is tucked into the drawers, which reach to the feet. They wear 
no ſtockings; and their ſhoes are ſharp- pointed, the toes turning up. Their hair is gathered 


up into a roll, and a ſmall turban covers the head. 


The drefs af the females differs totally from that dich we * juſt deferibed: 2 hag | 
piece of ſilk or muſlin, painted, wrought, or otherwiſe ornamented, according to the rank 
and fortune of-the wearer, is ſo wound round the waift, that one part of it falls down to 
the knees, or rather below them, and the other, croſſing the ſhoulders like a belt, conceals 
the body, - breaſts, and part of the back. They roll their hair like the men; but inſtead of 
covering it with a turban, thoſe who are affluent adorn-it with jewels and artificial flowers. 


They wear ear-rings and necklaces of precious ſtones, and ſome have a jewel pendant from 
their noſes, and ſtretch the hole which is bored in theear for the reception of the ear- 


ring to an enormous ſize Not only their wriſts and ancles are ornamented with bracelets 


of gold, filver, or other metals, but they wear rings of the ſame materials on their fingers, 


and even their toes. Their ſhoes or flippers reſemble thoſe of the men; but they are not 


univerſally worn, and eſpecially in the ſouthern n where they a go 
bare-foot, 


But the dreſſes we have PG WY are by no means thoſe of i common ol. who are 
in general more than half naked; and thoſe Gentoos who are employed in menial offices, 
and particularly ſuch as carry the palanquin, (a conveyance, which will be deſcribed 


hereafter) have no other covering than a ſmall piece of cloth, which is faſtened to a ſlight . 


ſaſh before, and drawn up to it behind; but this ſacrifice to decency is generally ſo ſcan- 
tily made, that it very indifferently performs i it's office, In the northern parts of the em- 


pire, thoſe who can afford it, wear a kind of ſhirt open before, which hangs over ** 


drawers; and for the rainy and tempeſtuous ſeaſons, they are provided with cloaks. 
Such are the dreſſes of the native Indians; but thoſe of the Moars, .or ſuch as profeſs 
the Mahometan religion, are in many reſpetts different, and reſemble, in foms. meaſure, 
thoſe of the Afiatic Turks. They wear the large .turban,. compoſed of great quantities. 
of muſlin ſo neatly and artificially folded .and twiſted as to compoſe a handſome head- 
dreſs; and at the ſame time, by it's different plaits and windings, to diſtinguiſh the rank, 
— tride, and even profeſſion of the wearer. Though We cannot agree in opinion 


3 ng | with 


with thoſe writers, who aſſert that this complicated ornament of the'head it atoweelightan 
cool; or that, by obſtructing the approach of the rays of the ſun, and at the ſame time of the 
air alſo, it can contribute to prevent the head from being too hot; nothing can be more 
clear to our ideas, than that a large turban compoſed of a vaſt quantity of muſlin, is 
| "heavier than a ſmall one conſiſting of fewer yards of the ſame materials, and as it will 
excite a greater degree of perſpiration, ſo the head will be proportionably hotter, 

' Theſe Moors, like the Turks, confine great part of their finery to their weapons, which 
conſiſt of a ſcymitar and dagger, and to the ſaſh in which they are worn. The hilts or 
handles of the former are among the wealthy arnamented with eurious work in the 
or fil ver of which they are- formed, or enriched: with precious ftones: the dagger, which hes 
a ſhort, broad, and pointed blade, is ſtuck into the ſaſn, which is commonly wrought 
with ſilks, or embroidery of gold or filver, and being faſtened before, the two ends hang 
down, and are fringed with the ſame materials as eompofe the embroidery; — | 
ſcymitar hangs before in alooſe belt. Fheir ſhoes or flippers are alfo embroidered; though 

this part of their dreſs is uſeleſs in their viſits, as on theſe occafions' it is an indiſpenſible 
.cuſtom to leave them at the doors. | 

The ſalam or ſalute among the natives of Indoſtan, when they meet each other, is by 

lifting both hands to the head when they mean to ſhew great reſpect, or the right only 
when they encounter their equals; but they never ſalute with the left-hand only, which 
would be conſidered as a mark of contempt. The form of expreſſion on theſe occaſions, 
is on the one part an invocation of God to beſtow health, and a wiſh on the other that 
the blefling invoked may be returned. When they approach a ſovereign prince, they boy 
their bodies to the ground, which they touch with their hands, then raiſe them to their 
breaſts, and at length to their heads; and this ceremony is generally repeated thrict; 
though on ſame occaſions they proftrate themſelves to the earth. Some modern witer 
have cenſured as farcical and ridiculous the complimentary and hyperbolical ſtile in 
which theſe Eaſterns addreſs their ſuperiors, and the ſtrain of over-acted energy with 
which they attempt to deliver their adulatory addreſſes: but thoſe who make theſe remarks 
will do well to recolleCt, that theſe forms and ceremonies are of great antiquity, and were 
practiſed in the ſame extent long before even the common forms of Civility were known to 
the weſtern world; and if to the force of long continued cuſtom we add the difference be- 
tween the oriental languages and thoſe of Europe, the phraſes and allegories with which 
the former is replete will account for a conſiderable part of thoſe extravagant ſtrains, 
-which the bigotry and partiality of ignorant and narrow- minded men have repreſented 
.as ſuch groſs abſurdities, 

When an Indian makes a viſit to another, the perſon who receives it does not tiſe to 
compliment his gueſt, but ſolicits him to be ſeated on the carpet, with which every 
room is ſpread; and if the viſitor is a man of equal rank, he is deſired to draw near the 
maſter of the houſe, but if he is his inferior, he muſt be content with a more diſtant ſitus· 
tion. As ſoon as he is ſeated, betel and arek are preſented to him, in chewing which it i 
.a cuſtomary compliment for the perſon viſited to accompany his gueſt, and. the converſa- 
ion, wich! is. held in a low tone of voice, and in a very lolemn and grave way, ſeldom * 

above 
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chore half an hour, by which time both parties aro tired of each other, and the viſitor 
_ withdraws 

The natives of Indoftan have only two principal meals; one in the morning before the ſun 
ſhines with meridian fervor, the other in the evening when it's immediate influence is with- 
iran: the intermediate time between the meals, at leaſt the middle part of the day, is ge- 
nerally ſpent in fleep, the intenſe heat rendering thoſe hours wholly unfit for motion. 

Moſt of the natives, whether Mahometans or Gentoos, prefer rice to bread; of which 
latter very little is eaten in this country, except by Europeans. he rice is generally boiled 
or ſtewed till it is quite dry; and as this grain, ſo prepared, conſtitutes the principal part of 
the food of this healthy people, it is evidently wholeſome: it is e eſteemed more 
light and cooling than the other ſpecies of corn. 

The bramins never admit into their food any Ging which this ever had animal life; ; and 
ſome caſts of the Gentoos alſo abſtain from fleſh: and- fiſh: the Mahometans, and ſuch 
other of the inhabitants as indulge in theſe articles, generally ftew their meat ready cut in 
{mall pieces, with the rice, and make it ſavoury by the addition of various ſpices. 

| Pilaw is the favourite diſh ; this conſiſts commonly of a fowl boiled whole, and ſerved 
in a diſh of rice, ſpiced and coloured with turmeric. On particular occaſions they make 
an addition of ambergreaſe ; which, however, is generally Og by Europeans to add much 
leſs to the flavour than to the expence of the diſh. 

Currees are of various kinds, and may either be coingdfed partly of animal fleſh, or 
wholly of vegetables; the latter is principally uſed by the bramins, and particular caſts of 
the Gentoos: rice, however, is a principal ingredient in both ſorts, ſpiced and reliſhed as we 
have deſcribed ; and to this is ſometimes added the pulp or kernel of the cocoa-nut. They 
have a ſavoury powder, which is alſo called curree, and which is commonly eaten with their 
ie, at ordinary meals, by people of all ranks, and (as it is ſaid to be ſome vegetable pro- 

duction) by thoſe of all religions alſo. _ 

They have many other diſhes, in particular the kitcharee ; which is a mixture of rice, 
and a pulſe which they call dholl, ſtewed together: and this is eſteemed a wholeſome and 
agreeable ſauce with ſalted fiſh, and other ftrong meats; for which purpoſe they ſometimes 
make an addition to it of butter, and if they wiſh to make it poignant of pickles. 

Like other nations of the eaſt, the utenſils: of the table are but few in number; they uſe 
neither knife, fork, or ſpoon. They take up the rice in their right-hand, and preſſing it to- 
gether in large morſels, they thruſt it into their mouths. The fleſh meat, when it makes a 
part of their meals, is, as has been already obſerved, cut into pieces before it is dreſſed; and, 
28 it is always much ftewed, it is eaſily ſeparated by the finger and thumb, with which alſo 
they convey it to their mouths. They uſe only their right-hand i in feeding themſelves, con- 
ceiying their left-hands to be defiled: by being employed in cleanſing themſelves, and in 
other acts which they underftand to be impure. Ty neither uſe 3 or N 
but waſh before aud after meals. | 

The common: drink, among thoſe of all religions, - is-water; put they er other ive; 
extracted from the trees of the country, ſuch as palm-wine, and toddy: they alſodrink very 
Nentifully of the milk of cocoa- nuts; a liquor which is 1 cooling and refreſhing, 


and 
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and highly vleabng to the palate, Beſides theſe beverages, which are merely calculated to 
quench thirſt, they have others to exhilarate the ſpirits, of a different nature: theſe con- 
ſiſt of ſeveral kinds of arrack, each ſort valued according to the ingredients from which 
it is diſtilled; and theſe are toddy, ſugar, and rice, uſed diſtinctly. The liquor produced 
from the laſt is held in the loweſt eſteem; but they are ſometimes mixed, and in thoſe caſes 
the goodneſs_ of the liquor i is determined by the proportions. of each employed i in the com- 
poſition. This liquor, ſo highly eſteemed and ſo expenſive | in ee is commoniy ſold 
in this country for leſs than a ſhilling a gallon. . 1 

Though the laws of Mahomet ſtrictly prohibit the ue of wine, yet: the orofelfors. of his 
religion in this country pay but little regard to theſe injunctions: they ſeldom refrain 
from it when they can get at it; but this is not often, as the liquors imported from Europe 
dear a moſt extravagant priee, and but little Perſian wine finds it's way out of that king- 
dom. Cordials and drams, however, they ind ulge in freely, and ſeek the ſtrongeſt arrack they 
can procure for their debauches: but they are extremely cautious in thus tranſgreſſing 
againſt their religious eſtabliſhment, and their exceſſes are always practiſed in private; yet 
though they ſeldom expoſe themſelves in acts of i intemperance, the effects of them are often 

ſeverely felt, when thoſe in power are addicted to the vices of inebriety, _ _ 

The natives of Indoſtan, as well Moors as Gentoos, are like their Aſiatic neighbours, 
exceedingly addicted to ſmoking tobacco; and have the ſame contrivances for receiving 
the ſmoke, in a cool ſtate, as we have already deſcribed in our accounts of the cuſtoms of 
the Aſiatic Turks and Perſians, The lower ranks of people, who cannot afford to indulge 
in the ſame elegancies, either uſe a cocba- nut ſhell inſtead of a veſlel of glaſs or filver, 
or ſmoke the leaf itſelf made into fmall rolls; and this latter method is more commonly 
uſed by the Gentoos than the Mahometans. - 

The manners of the native inhabitants of Indoſtan, of all religions; are nearly alike; * 
reſemble ſo much thoſe of the Turks, Perſians, and other Aſiatics, already deſcribed, that 
the difference is very little obſervable: even the rough and hardy Tartar, has, fince the 
conqueſt of this country by that warlike people, degenerated into an effeminacy, to 

which the climate, and food peculiar to it, contribute in-no ſmall degree; and having aſ- 
ſumed the voluptuous Oren x of the -. they poſſeſſed, are now ſo blended with 
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But the ſtrongeſt die, of this people i is ee att] an n affected gravity 
and decorum of converſation, to which they are accuſtomed from their very infancies, 
under the moſt ſeyere injunctions from their parents and inſtructors, they controul their 
paſſions with the moſt cautious circumſpeRion; reftraining every ebullition of anger and 
reſentment, and avoiding, as the grofleſt . indecency, even a word that might betray diſ- 
pleaſure or diſſatisfaction; and ſuch perfect - maſters. are they of the arts of hypoerily, 
which are not only encouraged; but even applauded, that they receive the higheſt injuries 
without exhibiting the appearance of wrath, though they are determined on revenge; and, 
purſuing the ſame line of conduct to it's utmoſt extent, they actually careſs thoſe they 
mean to deſtroy, and {mile on the victim they intend to lacriſice to their hate. 8 
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The diverſions of the natives of Indoſtan are but few, and thoſe are ſuited- to the man- 
2070 and diſpoſitions of this indolent and luxurious people. 

The dancing girls have been ſo frequently mentioned, and ſuch Game accounts 
have been given of them, that it is not an eaſy matter to diſtinguiſh ſuch as are 
founded on truth, from the romantic deſcriptions which appear to have been dictated under 
that latitude of exaggeration which is proverbially claimed by moſt travellers: we mall 
however follow ſuch of the more modern writers, who having atteſted their veracity by 
committing their names to the public, are unqueſtionably entitled to a greater degree of 
credit; and to the information derived from theſe ſources, we ſhall add ſome particulars 
which we have procured from our own private friends and correſpondents. 

Theſe female dancers, who in ſome parts of India are diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 
balladieres, are of two forts; the firſt are conſecrated to the performance of certain religious 
rites, about the Gentoo temples, or other places appropriated to the worſhip of this ſect, 
or more probably to the amuſement, or perhaps uſe, of the bramins who miniſter in theſe 
ſacred places; and theſe are formed into little ſocieties, each of which is governed by ſome 
diſcreet female, who has formerly figured in the ſame capacity, A is grown too old for 
the two-fold ſervice. | | 

The other dancers are mercenaries, who go from place to place, and engage themſelves 
as performers at any feſtival 'or entertainment; theſe alſo place themſelves under the care 
of ſome experienced matron, as well for the purpoſes af profeſſional inſtruction, as for the 
regulation of their conduct, and private advice, which they often need in circumſtances of 
great importance to them; it being no uncommon caſe for thoſe princes and chiefs, whoſe 
harams are filled with beauties collected in every quarter of the eaſt, to abandon theſe un- 
fortunate captives, and become enamoured with one of the wandering females juſt de- 
ſcribed, and with the ſame capriciouſneſs of taſte, to laviſh on her a fund of wealth; a diſ- 
poſition of which, under the ſuggeſtions of her ſage adviſer, ſhe does not fail to make the 
utmoſt advantage. 

The muſic, except they have the aſſiſtance of 3 is compoſed of ſmall drums, 
called tamtams, large pipes, and a kind of cymbals, and is dreadfully loud, but by no 
means harmonious ; and to render this band ſtill leſs pleaſing, they play but one ſingle tune. 

The balladieres are dreſſed in the moſt gaudy manner that the luxuriant fancies of the 
eaſt, fertile in conceptions of this kind, can poſſibly invent. Their long black hair, either 
falls over their ſhoulders in looſe and flowing ringlets, or is braided and turned up, adorned 
with precious ſtones, and ornamented with an infinite variety of artificial flowers. Their 
necklaces and bracelets are alſo enriched in the ſame way, and even the ſhocking effect 
of their noſe-jewels, is leſſened, if not totally effaced, by the brilliancy. of the materials 
which compoſe them, and which, after the prejudice has been ſome what removed by being 
accuſtomed to them, makes them ſeem rather an addition to the other ornaments. 

Conſidering their breaſts as the moſt characteriſtic marks of beauty, they preſerve 
them with unequalled care; in order to prevent them from growing too large, or out of ſhape, 
they are encloſed in caſes made of an exceeding light wood, which are joined and faſtened 
together behind with buckles of diamonds or other precious ſtones. Theſe caſes are ſo 
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ſmooth and genible, that they give way to the various attitudes of the body. without being 
flatted, and without offering the ſmalleſt injury to the delicacy of the ſkin. The outſide 
of theſe caſes is cdvered with a thin leaf or plate of gold, and ſtudded with diamonds, 
and they are taken off and put on with fingular facility and expedition. This covering 
of the breaſt does not conceal the palpitations, heavings, and various emotions calculated 
to excite deſire; nor do theſe wanton libertines in petticoats, attempt any concealment 
beyond that of actual nakedneſs. They trace black circles round their eyes with a hair 
pencil dipped in the powder of antimony, which they imagine heightens the luſtre of their 
complexions, and the impreſſion of their countenances: beſides their jewels, they hang 
bells to their ancles, which produce an effect agreeable enough to the ſpectators of this 
country, but not altogether pleaſing to Europeans. 

But the rich jewels and ornaments we have deſcribed, are not common to the dancing 
girls of both claſſes; thoſe only who are dedicated to the ſanctified but luxurious bramins, 
are loaded with this expenſive finery. The ſtrolling troops are equipped at a very inferior 
coſt; and though they want the intrinſic richneſs of rubies, emeralds and diamonds, ſub- 
ſtitute artificial for real luſtre, and their dreſs reſembling in all other reſpects that of the 
more favoured rivals of their art, their deg is equal! y pleaſing to an unſeruti- 
nizing ſpeQator. 

Theſe Indian performers do not hop, ſkip, and cut capers, like the dancers on Werren 
ſtages; they never lift their legs high, (indeed, they ſeldom take their feet off the floor) but 
they expreſs, by mute action, all thoſe raptures and extravagancies of love, which 
ought to be baniſhed from public aſſemblies, to thoſe deep receſſes, where happy lovers, 
free from every reſtraint, indulge in all the freedoms of mutual and uninterrupted affection: 
nor is this pantomime confined wholly to mute action, wanton attitudes are accompanied 
by ſongs, ſometimes expreflive of courtſhip, ſometimes of jealouſy, and at others of ſoli- 
citation, but much more commonly of the moſt looſe and laſcivious tendency; theſe they 
repeat to the ſame tune by which they meaſure their dances, till being wrought up to the 
higheſt pitch of defire, and overcome by the powers of imagination, and the ſtrength of 
perfumes, which are unſparingly ſcattered in the room where they perform, their ſenſes 
fink under the accumulated faſcination, their voices die wa and they remain totally 
exhauſted and motionleſs, . 

Strange as this mode of exhibiting in 8 may nd! in e ears, it mal not 
be condemned without making allowances for the difference of cuſtoms, manners, and 
natural diſpoſitions, occaſioned by the varying climates, religions, and employments. In 
Europe, the common topics of converſation are, the weather, politics, and public events; 
but in theſe eaſtern climes, the enjoyments of love are the conſtant theme; moderate in all 
other reſpects, the natives of Indoſtan indulge in this paſſion to an exceſs altogether un- 
bounded; they talk without ceaſing of the beauties, the numbers, and the qualifications of 
their wives and concubines; and inſtead of the camp, the ſenate, or the ine their am- 
bition, as well as their joys, are directed alone to the haram. 
' Marriages are contracted while the parties are in a ſtate of infaney, but they are not 
conſummated till they are of proper age. The ceremony of marriage is thrice performed: 
| 5 | once 
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once at the firſt engagement; a ſecond time when the huſband is eight or nine years old, 

and the wife five or fix; and the third and laſt time, when it is intended to be conſummated. 
Before the ſecond marriage, the young couple are admitted to a free intercourſe with each 
other, and their childiſh diverſions and amuſements being taken together, with that free- 


dom which a knowledge that they are deſtined for each other naturally inſpires, they 


generally at that tender age conceive a mutual affection, which is ſeldom effaced or leſſened, 
notwithſtanding they are ſeparated from the hour of the ſecond marriage, and not per- 
mitted to ſee each other till the third ceremony; the bridegroom Ong in the mean time 
employed in receiving education, and the bride ſhut up in the women's apartment, to be 
inſtructed in ſuch accompliſiments_ as are ſuited to her rank in life, or that of her 
huſband. | | 

Nor are theſe early marriages devoid of advintiges;. in 2 climate where Soil is of 
ſhort duration, where matches poſtponed to thoſe years of riper diſcretion, at which they 
are frequently contracted in Europe, would neither be productive of the joys or fruits of 
love; and where the natural diſpoſitions of the inhabitants of both ſexes, would render a 
ſingle life as uncomfortable as it is uncommon; unmarried women being ſeldom treated 
with much reſpect, and celibacy in men being generally thought to imply ſome natural and 
diſgraceful incapability. 

The third and laſt marriage is celebrated with a ſplendor and 8 ſometimes 
more than equal to their conditions: little expenſive in the articles of cloaths, food or 
habitation, the natives of Indoſtan reſerve all their extravagance for their marriages; they 
are not addicted to any expenſive vices, their paſſions. being held in ſubjection, or at leaſt 
awed into gentleneſs by the habitude of hypocriſy, which has been already attributed to 
them; yet they are as greedy of gain, and a8 apparent tly ayaricious, as if, like the 
Europeans, they collected wealth to diſſipate i it in debaue tes or deen up riches toe 
the pleaſure of contemplating the hoard. | 

But the purpoſes for which they endeavour to . large ſums of money, are widely 
different. Plain as their appearance is, and ſimple their manners, in the ordinary occur- 
rences of life; they are immoderately fond of ſplendor and magnificence in certain 
particulars: and on ſome occaſions, the apartments of the women are fitted up in all the 
taſte and elegance to which their ideas can reach; their dreſſes and jewels'are magnificent; 
and no expence is ſpared which can contribute to the gratification of ſenſe or fancy, in 
theſe regions devoted to pleaſure. 

But it is at the celebration of their marriages that than are peculiarly Emmas: on theſe 
occaſions they feem to forget the ſtrict rules of moderation and parſimony with which their 
lives are in general marked, and dedicate to a ſingle hour of feſtivity, the accumulations 
of years devoted to unremitting induſtry. 

The following account of a wedding entertainment ſeems to be related, Wh a modern 
traveller, with leſs than uſual of thoſe embelliſkments which. are apt to give even truth 


an air of fiction and romance, and we therefore preſent it. to our readers in nearly his 
own my 
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The perſee, at whoſe wedding I was a gueſt, had many weeks previous to the intended 
ceremony, ſent invitations to his numercus friends and acquaintance to aſſemble at the 
time fixed, in a ſpacious apartment prepared for the purpoſe in a beautiful field. It was 
the dry ſeaſon, when the air was mild and ſerene, and the whole vegetable world breathed 
a'delightful fragrance. The place of entertainment was formed by bamboos connected 
together i in a manner uſual in that country, and covered with cloth. It was a medium 
between a houſe and a tent, being leſs ſolid than the former, and more ſubſtantia] than 
the latter. Here the company afſembled, after the heat of the day was over, to the number 
of ſeveral hundreds. After a rich repaſt, which was ſerved with great regularity, the 
whole company ſet out to meet the bride, meſſengers having already arrived to announce 
her approach. The bridegroom was mounted on a .camel richly capariſoned, himſelf 
adorned with a multitude of jewels, and highly perfumed. A number of ſlaves walked 
by the ſide of the camel, holding an umbrella over the head of their maſter, while others 
were employed i in fanning his face. The company were, as 'uſual, carried in palanquins. 
In the mean time the entertainment commenced with the performances of a band of muſic, 
conſiſting of pipers blowing very loudly with their mouths on the great pipe and play- 
ing with their fingers on another, trympeters, and a kind of drummers beating on the 
tamtams. The muſic was dreadfully loud, but rather diſcordant, and conſiſted of only 
one tune. The cavalcade being arrived at a village, was met by the bride, attended by an 
infinite number of female acquaintance; her near male relations, and a crowd of ſervants, 
An European carriage had been borrowed for the lady; it was an open phaeton drawn by 
four beautiful Arabian horſes, who moved in flow proceſſion. Of the reſt of the ladies, 
fome rode on camels; and ſome in carriages drawn by ſpotted buffaloes, and bullocks, 
whoſe horns were tipped with ſilvef, ang *their heads bound with ribbands adorned with 
flowers. The bride was a tall and comely young, creature, her long black hair falling down 


over her ſhoulders, and then turned up in wreaths, and elegantly ornamented with em- 
broidered ribbands and precious ſtones. On her firſt approaching her huſband, he gave 
her the ſalam in a modeſt and reſpectful manner, the bride ae up in her carriage 

veiled only by an umbrella. | 
Both companies bei ng joined, proceeded in joyful proceign to'the RY TOE whence 
the bridegroom ſet out; which, ſpacious as it was, proved now inſufficient. to receive the 
increaſed numbers; and many of the gueſts were obliged to ſeat themſelves on the graſly 
plain, lamps being hung among the ſhrubbery on poles. of bamboo, which were fixed 
with little Ji®culty 3 in the ſoft and deep ſoil. The roam, illuminated within as well as 
without, diſplayed on both ſides various pictures of elephants, and other animals; and 
portraits of men, many of -which were. pointed out as the a on ae by monarchs 

and heroes, ancient and modern. 
Various kinds of refreſhments having been at n preſerited to * company; they 
were at length entertained with a ball, or rather an interlude, performed by a band of the 
dancing girls already mentioned, which laſted the whole night. On this occaſion the 
ladies were placed by themſelves on one ſide of the hall, and the gentlemen on the other. 
The women wore their veils, but they were not pulled ſo cloſely over their faces as to 
conceal 
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— their eyes and noſes; and when they were drawn back, that they. might eig the 
refreſhment of being fanned, their necks and fine hair were alſo; expoſed. to.view: indeed, 
it is aſſerted that, on theſe occaſions, the veil ſits more looſely on the ladies, than at ther 
times. There was not the leaſt communication between the men and the women, not 
even a whifper: the men converſed among themſelves, and the. women obſ; erved a pro- 
found ſilence, looking ſtraight forward with inexpreſſible ſweetneſs and modeſty. | 

Thus far our author; who, however, gives no account of 520 actual marriage gende 
which is performed as follows. | 

The bride and bridegroom, after this public entertaidimehs; bring. condu gucted to the 
houſe intended for their future habitation, or to that of the father of the latter, are placed 
on oppoſite ſides of à table, over which they extend and j join their hands; the officiating 
bramin or prieſt then ſpreads, a piece of ſilk or cotton over both their heads, and they 
remain under that veil whilſt a form of prayer and bleffing ſuitable to the occaſion i is pro- 
nounced by the bramin. This performed, the covering is removed, and the prieſt concludes 
the ceremony by ſprinkling a quantity of rice over the. heads of the. married couple, as em- 
blematic. of fruitfulneſs. The company are now. ſuffered to depart, but not till a larg 
quantity of ſweet-waters and perfumes; coloured: with ſaffron, have been. ſcattered amo 
them; the W FOR: of paw are. rn rn on their 1 88 as a. 
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Divorces are Ka hives of in \ this comm; the 8 a PIKE CH aig 
thoſe of the natives, who do not follow the doctrines of Mahomet, being obedient and 
general faithful wives; indeed, their attachment. to their huſhands i is ſo cer . 92 
inſtances are very rare, where even a ſuſpi dien hath been | entertained of their Ving 
violated the marriage vow; a circumſtance the more e as the laws by which 
they are governed do not only admit of a plurality of wives, but give very e 
indulgences alſo on the ſcore of concubinage; and the affeQation of novelty runs fo bigh 
that the poor married dames are in general deſerted long before their charms begin to fade, 
and yield to ſome new attachment; an inſult to which they ſubmit with a patience * 
| ſpirit, which bears little reſemblance to that aſſumed. by the ladies of Europe on fimilar be- 
cafions; and perhaps the cuſtom of purchaſing the wife of her parents, which almoſt uni- 
Verfally arm in the caſt, not only wre = Mahometans, but with thoſs of other 


females of thoſe countries 3 ey are nat ugly genetally equal, but in many. caſes 
| infinitely ſuperior to their huſbands, in point of rank, fortune, and conſequence, . 

But the cuſtom of having many wives is not univerſal among all the Gentoos. The 
bramins and banyans, who will hereafter be more particularly. mentioned, i un general con- 
fine themſelves to a ſingle partner, unleſs ſhe- happens to prove unfruitful, a . misfortune 
which not only ſubjeQs her to contempt, but gives her huſband a legal pretext to abandon 
her, and conſole himſelf with _— Younger female, who hap 2 leaff ther pus of bring 
2 b 4 71 | 
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The Intiabicants of Indoſtan, of every religion, caſt, and ſe, are alike cautious in con- 
cealing their wives and concubines from public view; thoſe of rank or condition dread- 
ing no 'diftonour fo much as the expoſure of this moſt valuable part of their p 
Among the common people, this caution is fomewhat leſs ſtrictly obſerved, and ſtill leſs by 
the Gentooz'than the Mahometans; the wives of the inferior-tradeſmen and labourers be= 
ing, frequently ſeen in the ſtreets, bringing water from the were and Nenne and act 
forming other domeſtic offices of the like kind. | + 14% 261.» 
f Before we diſmiſs the ſubje of the Indian marriages, and their nden lives, it will 
de neceſſiry to notice a circumſtance which has been mentioned by * moſt travellers and 
writers, but which, for the honour of the fair-ſex, we ſhould be happy to fee contradicted. 
According to the relations of this matter, which hitherto remain recorded as authentic, 
a cuſtom prevails among the nobles, or as they are called in the language of Indoſtan, the 
naires, of having one wife in common to a number of men, or rather a number of wives, 
(for they are by no means content with a ſingle female) appropriated in common to a cer- 
tain. ſet of huſbands, the number of whom is unlimited by any legal reſtriction, but ſeldom 
exceeds ſix or ſeven, though it is ſometimes extended even to double the number; and in 
other caſes, according to the will of the lady, who is at liberty to uſe her own diſcretion in 
the matter, confined to two, or even a fingle engagement; but whatever nn a4 
take in point of numbers, her choice is limited to her own particular tribe. 
When, therefore, the daughter of a noble marries, the firſt huſband provides her vide 
aan neceſſary furniture, and cohabits with her till her fancy ſtrays to another paramour; 
bis intereſt is then divided, and as the number of ſharers in the lady's. favours is enereaſed, 
the mode of enjoying them is "regulated dy ſome agreement, reſtricting the duration of 
| 'rig ght in each individual, to à bertaiff number of days, ſo that each may poſſeſs the 
blefüng i in equal proportions; the charge of maintaining the fair, being in the ſame man- 
ner ſhared by the ſeveral claimants. The huſband in poſſeſſion is to leave his ſcymitar at 
the door, in token of his immediate intereſt; in conſequence of which intimation, all the 
. "other "huſbands avoid" the houfe; but if this aſſertion of his right is omitted, the next in 
turn may enter the habitation; and profit by the other's negligence. During the continuance 
of theſe viſits, this communicative fair performs not only the duties of a wife, but thoſe 
of a ſervant alſo, preparing the food for herſelf and her temporary ſpouſe,. providing g him 
with clean apparel, and: performing a variety of other ſervile and menial offices. 
If the lady proves with child, ſhe names the father, and fixes him with · the charge of it's 
maintenance and education; the mother's care of it expiring.when. it is able to ſpeak and 
walk. But as the parental rigbt, in theſe many- fathered bantlings, muſt be at beſt ver) 
ddubtfullhy placed; they are never ſuffere do inherit the eſtates of the reputed Facher, which 
deſcend to his fiſter's children, or other relations of the female line. 
e Gentoo women breed at a very early age; at twelve years, old. they ave frequenty 
: ik mothers; nor is it a very uncommon caſe to find them pregnant at ten, but as they reach 
"womanhood much ſooner than the females of Europe, ſo:they ceaſe to breed, and the decay 
of their charms commences alſo at that period of life when a beauty of, the n 


would i is in-the zenith of her. power: the bloom of youth vaniſhes ſoon N twenty, and 
; | at. 
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r thirty age begins 6 bade it 's deteſtable ravages; and the pluinp, freſh, and lively dame, 
degenerates into a flabby, haggard, dull, and unpleaſing matron. But this is only to bs 
underſtood of thoſe women who inhabit the plains of the ſouthern provinces ;.thoſe who-- 
are either bred in the mountainous, or the more northern parts of the empire, preſerve. 
their beauties, and · continue prolific, in ſome inſtanees, as long as the women of Europe; .. - 
and in all, much longer than thoſe CREWP e ws _ demi pg n are 
expoſed to a greater degree of heat. e MS 21 New 91 - 
About eight or ten days after the child'is hows: it receives the name which it is intended: | 
to bear; and this ceremony is performed by calling together àa number of youth of either or 
both Texes, fons and daughters to the friends and acquaintance of the parents; by'theſe - 
young people, A large piece of fk or calico ĩs extended, upon which - the: bramin or prieſt 
throws à quantity of rice, and upon that places the infant, who is ſhaken about withithe 
rice for ſome minutes; the child is then named by the father's ſiſtery or in caſe. of her ab- 
ſence, by the father or mother; and if it lives till it is two or three months old, it is 
carried to a pagoda or temple, where a mixture of ſhavings of ſanders wood, aid ſome ard- 
matic ſpices, is put upon it's head, which: compleats the dedication of — — 
which they believe to be ſupre ii 2d niiobigg 07 1il=92d 25000 


Woten after Glier) ire exchidl From ciety 76s ten days; the touch of them during 
that time would file, i and for forty days they re forbid'to engage in ary domeſtic pie 
cerns, and ale particularly excluded from having any concern with the preparation of food. 

The children are happily exempted from thoſe ſtrictures and ligatures, om their limbs 
and bodies, Which Eurbpean infants are condemned by the force of cuſtom to endure; in 
' conſequence eh freedom they enjoy, thelelittle-nix ves" of the Eaſt find the uſe of their 
fert much ſoner thah' thoſe of Echope:' and iti is a Mhh cus pus, though not uncominton, - 
to ſee theſe” Title pigmies, who'are rather inferiot i in ſize to/Eiirpean children, running 
about naked, before they ate ſix months old,; and not only ſpeaking, but eonverſing and 
making compliments, 2 at an age when the infants with us are -mewling and puking,” en 
' the mother's lap; or in a cradle; In the few firſt weeks the Indian mothers alſo-uſe cradles, . 
"not ſuch as rock on the floor,” but balkets lang to the'beatns'ofithe houſe; the "motions - 
| ef which ae Be thofe N daumoek⸗ 1 08 (fo0W4 192 {017 15 ee d v3 254 
The bodies of the dead are in this country diſpoſed of variouſly : the perſees enpoſe 
dem to be devoured by birds of prey, in che marinier defctibed'in a former part of this work; 

the Gentoos either bury their dead, or burn them with fweet-ſeented wood, ht Sy rag 
method is both more common amore h honoutable. 6 i e 


S 


one hrs a diebe with l 
eloaths that belonged to it, Lang ifa female, vi "ag 1 od * 3 — . 
in a fitting poſture, Atid à plate of rice With a vellet of water At ſet on che ſumei ſeat: the 
pit is now filled up with earth, but not till one 6 the neareſt relations of the deceaſed hath 
deſcended i ints the grave, and ripped the' body of the valuables; for, however necullipaicy 
may. ſuppoſe the proviſion of food will des thoy do not ſeem to apprehend 1 wall _ 
be of any uſe to the departed, jn the Rate they are ſuppoſed to be vnzering 
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When dhe body is to be burnt, it is carefully waſhed; and. dreſſed as for burial, and 
in the evening of the ſame day on which the perſon. died, or at fartheſt on that of the 
«ſucceeding, it is placed on a bier, and carried by the neareſt relations and friends to the 
ſpot intended for the performance of the ceremony, which is generally near; ſome water, 
either liver or pool, or on the ſea-ſhore if the death happens near the coaſt. The funeral. 
pile, which if the deceaſed was a perſon of fortune or conſequence. contains à great quan- 

tity of aromatic wood, is alſo prepared by his relations, who. attend. on. the melancho 
!occafion in their worſt and tattered. garments; which is the mourning, chiefly uſed in the 
eaſt, and is meant to ſignify that the wearer is ſo overwhelmed with grief, for the loſs he 
. ſuſtai nod, that he is unable to pay attention to the ordinary cares of life, 
By cheſe relations and friends alſo, the body is placed on the pile, and the pricÞt or "na 
dation. daying pronounced a form of; prayers, which, however,,. ſeem to he 
_ cecaſional, and compoſed for each particular purpoſe. the neareſt. relation ſets. fire to the 
pile, which conſiſting of very dry and. combuſtible materials, conſumes the body much 
more expeditiouſly than could be conceived, and the fragrancy of the wood prevents 
-the. frac}. from being offenſiye, though, this inconvenience is ſometimes, felt when} it be- 
comes neceſſary to perform this ceremony during the rainy ſeaſon, , . 
When the corpſe and the whole pile are compleatiy reduced to aſhes, they are carefully 
"eolleQad. hy a bramin, and carried to the fea, or neareſt river, or other conſiderable hody 
of water, Which the bramin enters as far as. is conſiſtent with his fafety,. and ſcatters the 
aſhes upon the ſurface; but theſe remains of ſome of the moſt wealthy, and; whoſe ſurvi- 
ving friends are ſuperſtitious enough to ſuppoſe that any diſpoſition of the body after death 
2, to the future happineſs of thein departed friend, are depoſited in an urn, 
which. is. cloſed 2b with religious care, and diſpatched by a bramin to the Ganges, where 
to the Hſom of that ſtream, to which, as we have gras; obſerved, they 
| ataribute an extraordinary degree of holy efficacy in every act of, purih tion; for it is 
wichaut doubt under the idea of purifying, that they are ſo earneſtly ſo icitous to place 
_ their. laſt remains in a ſituation where they may receive the utmoſt benefit of a ceremony, 
from -the-conſtant; performance of which, during their lives, they will not permit them- 
ſelves to be diverted, by * Ns however Aue or. by aus Ne 
emergent. Fr ves X * l | y 5 175 

But a oetemony in which th cond and the living are equally concerned in, ich all 
the feelings of humanity are excited, and by which every principle of the mild religion of 
Chriſt is awakened to pity, remains yet to be mentioned; nor can we treat of this ſub- 
ect without being tremblingly. alive to all the ſenſations of horror, which. muſt naturally 
ebe Merengue Feen ppt the ſhrine of ignorance and 
| Miaaeaons: bigatry. + TT | 

Our resders will rendily- conceive, mean the phate 400 . practice which 
eee ee in ſome parts of the empire of Indoſtan, of permitting wives to devote 
themſclves to deſtruction upon the deaths of their huſbands; under an idea, that a volun- 
tary ſurrender of life on ſuch an occaſion, will inſure them a e of thoſe joys, 
to which they are moghs 9 believe their departed bet vill be anon 4 
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mitted; a religious prejudice which, though conceived i in the grofſyf error, and founded 
on-opinions equally fallacious and abſurd, is too ſtrongly rooted in the minds of theſe 
deluded enthuſiaſts, and too much encouraged by the teachers of the doctrines they haye 
learnt in their earlieſt youth, to be diſpoſſeſſed by the dread of ſuffering, or overturned by 
the ſoundeſt arguments of reaſon, enforced by all the powers of perſuaſion. 

. Modern writers have taken lack pains to obviate two very commonly received notions 
reſpecting this fatal ceremony; neither of which, according to their Jarmen, have their 
foandations in truth or probability. 

The firſt is an apprehenſion, that this cuſtom originated j in an an to prevent a 
horrid practice, which had prevailed in a moſt alarming, degree, among the Gentoo wo- 
men, of poiſoning their huſbands, on every flight occaſion of jealouſy, or on any ſuſpicion 
being conceived that he had been ſated with the charms of his preſent wife, and was'in ſearch 
or purſuit of another : the other, that if a wife declines the performance of this laſt ſevere 
act of duty, and neglects to give this token of her attachment to her departed huſband, ſhe 
is degraded from her ranł in the community, and lives only to infamy and contempt. 

With due deference to thoſe: who have endeayoured to argue away the cauſes of this 
cuſtom, and tho effects produced by a neglect af it, we beg leave to offer their own ac- 
counts of this matter, which appear to be extracted from the moſt authentic relations, as a 
full and compleat refutation of thoſe opinions, and as cantaining the beſt proof that can be 
obtained in ſuch caſes, « the probability of the firſt controverted e, and the truth 
of the ſecond. 

It is e that this hecribls uerifice 3 not be inſtituted ASA en of the 
Gentoo wives for the murder of their huſbands, becauſe they now offer themſelves volun- 
tarily, and none but ſuch as preſent themſelves in this way can be admitted to ch in 
the glory which attends this act of heroiſm.  _ 

Now we beg leave to remark, that ſuppoſing. the 3 accaunt to be * no- 
thing can be more probable, than that women who had any ſenſe of honour, would feel 
themſelves ſtimulated to avoid every ſhadow of ſuſpicion, by not only offering, but even 
urging a compliance with an inſtitution, which would give an unequivocal proof of their 
purity ; and thus a law, which was originally compulſive, would of courſe become unneceſ- 
ſary, and the ſubmiſſion which was at firſt enforced by violence, would naturally be made 
from voluntary choice, and the remembrance of the legal injunRion be loſt in the willing 
folicitude of the enthuſiaſtic devotees to reputation: and this argument, we apprehend, con- 
firms the ſtrong probability that the traditional accounts of the manner in which chis 
practice originated, are founded in truth. _ 

With reſpe& to the ſecond affertion, that the ke 1 prefers life to o glory, 1 is _ de- 
graded, nor the ſubject of infamy and diſgrace; the following facts, ſupported by the au- 
thorities which theſe writers have admitted as unqueſtionable, will, we conceive, contra- 
dict chat idea, in the cleareſt and moſt demonſtrative manner. 

The Gentoo laws admitting a plurality of wives, (an indulgence of wall * La all 
the profeſſors of this religion do not avail themſelves) the wife who was firſt taken to his 
_ has the original claim to this diſtinguiſhed honour; but if, after twenty-four hours 
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conſideration, ſhe chuſes to abandon it, the next in ſucceſſion. becomes entitled to the 
choice, and in caſe of her refuſal, all the others, in the ſame regular order, the right of 
priority being always allowed as an unqueſtionable preference; and the conſequence which 
follows à dilinctinarion to this ſanctiſied murder i is, that the uncomplying widow lies un- 
der the imputation of being deficient in honour, putity, and 4 due regard to the welfare, 
Proſperity, and happineſs of her family as they are inſtructed by the bramins, from 
the firſt moment they are capable of liſtening to argument, that this facrifice is equally 
neceſlary to their own glory, and to the dignity of their offspring; and certain it is, that 
the daughters of the matron who thus makes a voluntary ſurrender of her exiſtence, are 
conſidered as much more honourable and refpectable than thoſe whoſe parents have de- 
clined the meritorious act, and are not only preferred i in marriage by the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
characters of their own tribe or caſt, but frequently find huſbands among thoſe caſts 
which are ſuperior to their own, and into which they can only 25 f in _— 

quence of the mother's ſteady and heroic virtue. 

Hence it appears, that though no tegal puniſhment i is allotted to thoſk whoſe doitney 
is unequal to the taſk of carrying them through this dreadful confli, between the dictates 
of falſe honour, and the feelings of human nature; yet they are afl out as the ſubjects 
of contempt, their children are deprived of various advantages, the ſtamp of implied impu- 
Tity is fixed on them, and they incur r oth not e all aß N . mes. nf 

which attend infamy and diſgrace. N 

But from whatever cauſe, or under what RES: een thoſe Wee females act, 

It is undoubtedly true, that this reputed duty is diſcharged with a degree of dignity and 

fortitude equally wonderful and pitiable, and that not only by thoſe, who having lived 

with their huſbands till love has acquired the additional force of friendſhip, might be ra- 
tionally ſuppoſed to prefer even death to ſeparation, but by young and blooming beauties, 
in whom a ſpirit, which leaves in' diſtant inferiority the moſt celebrated heroines of an- 

cient hiſtory, has not only prevailed over the natural abhorrence with which every hu- 
man being approaches to diſſolution, but has ſupported" them in a determined perſeverance 

"againſt the united and perfuaſive efforts of relations, friends, and even children; and who 
have paſfed through the awful ſcene of preparation, and the fiery trial itſelf, with ſuch 

firm and unſhaken conftancy, fuch undaunted reſolution, and ſuch apparent ſatisfaction, 

as to leave doubts in the Chriſtian ſpectators whether it would not be more cruel to inter- 
ropt than to aſſiſt in the melancholy cataſtrophe. - 

Not but that inſtances fometimes occur, where the unhappy victim is deſerted by her 
fortitude at the dreadful moment of impending fate; and diſcovers, when it is too Jate, 
that ſhe has been buoyed up by a falſe reſolution, founded rather on vanity than principle. 
To deſcribe the horrors of ſuch a ſcene under theſe circumftances, is as much beyond 

the reach of our pen, as it is beyond the power of the pitying and uninfatuated ſpectators 

to reſcue the repenting fair from the laſt act of this deteſted tragedy; for no ſooner is the 
ſmalleſt reluctance perceived by the attending bramins, and thoſe bigotted enthuſiaſts, 
whoſe imaginations are heated into a belief that the meaſure is acceptable to the Supreme 

: Ohjec of * BED, than —_ unite in OY the wretched widow to aſcend 2 
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| pile prepared to put an end to her exiſtence, where ſhe is held down with long poles and 
other inſtruments till the flames reach her, her cries being in the mean time drowned by 
the ſounds of the loudeſt muſic that can be procured, and the acclamations of the ſurround- 
ing ſavage and unpitying multitude. . 
But as a minute account of a ceremony which has ſo much engaged the attention of Eu- 
ropeans will be expected, we ſhall extract it from the works of a gentleman, whoſe perſonal 
ſufferings in a part of this empire, and the ingenious productions of his pen, have made 
him known and reſpected in the literary and political world, and who deſcribes with equal 
elegance and accuracy this affecting act of miſtaken zeal, from a ſolemn performance of it, 
at which he was himſelf preſent, at Coſſimbuzar, a factory belonging to the Engliſh Eaſt- 
India Company. oo 
At five of the clock on the morning of the 4th of February, 1742-3, died Rhaam 
Chung, Pundit, of the Mahahrattor tribe, aged twenty-eight years: his widow (for he 
had but one wife) aged between ſeventeen and eighteen, as ſoon as he expired, diſdain- 
ing to wait the term allowed her for reflection, immediately declared to the bramins and 
witneſſes preſent her reſolution to burn; as the family was of no ſmall conſideration, all 
the merchants of Coſſimbuzar, and her relations, left no arguments uneſſayed to diſſuade 
her from it. The lady of the Engliſh chief, with the tendereſt humanity, ſent her ſeveral 
meſſages to the ſame purpoſe ; the infant ſtate of her children (two girls and a boy, the 
eldeſt not four years of age) and the terrors and pain of the death ſhe ſought, were painted 
to her in the moſt lively colouring; ſhe was deaf to all: ſhe gratefully thanked the lady; 
and ſent her word, ſhe had now nothing to live for, but recommended her children to her 
protection. When the torments of burning were urged in terrorem to her, ſhe with a re- 
ſolved and calm countenance put her finger into the fire, and held it.there a conſiderable 
time; ſhe then with one hand put fire in the palm of the other, ſprinkled incenſe on it, and 
fumigated the bramins. The conſideration of her children, left deſtitute of a parent, was 
again urged to her: ſhe replied, He that made them would take care of them. She was 
at laſt given to underſtand, ſhe ſhould not be permitted to burn: this, for a ſhort ſpace, ſeemed 
to give her deep affliction; but ſoon recollecting herſelf, ſhe told them death was in her 
power, and that if ſhe was not allowed to burn according to the principles of her caſt, ſhe 
would ftarve herſelf. Her friends, finding her thus peremptory and reſolved, were obliged at 
laſt to aſſent. | | 
The body of the deceaſed was carried down to the water-fide early the following morn- 
ng; the widow followed about ten o'clock, accompanied by three very principal bramins, 
her children, parents, and relations, and a numerous concourſe of people. The order of 
leave for her burning did not arrive from Hoſſeyn Khan, Fouzdaar of Morſhadabad un- 
til after one; and it was then brought by one of the ſoubah's own officers, who had orders 
to fee that ſhe burnt voluntarily. The time they waited for the order was employed in 
Praying with the biamins, and waſhing in the Ganges; as ſoon as it arrived, ſhe retired and 
ſtayed for the ſpace of half an hour, in the midſt of her female relations, amongſt whom 
was her mother ; ſhe then diveſted herſelf of her bracelets and other ornaments, and tied 
| them in a cloth, which hung like an apron before her, and was conducted by her fe- 
male relations to one corner of the pile: on the pile was an arched arbour, formed of dry 
T7 ſticks, 
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ſticks, boughs, and leaves, open only at one end to admit her entrance; in this the body 
of the deceaſed was depoſited, his head at the end oppoſite to the opening. At the corner 
of the pile to which ſhe had been conducted, the bramins had made a ſmall fire, round 
which ſhe and the three bramins ſat for ſome minutes; one of them gave into her hand a leaf 
of the bale tree (the wood commonly conſecrated to form part of the funeral-pile) with ſun. 
dry things on it, which ſhe threw into the fire; one of the others gave her a ſecond leaf, 
which ſhe held over the flame, whilſt he dropped three times ſome ghee on it, which melt- 
td and fell into the fire, (theſe two operations were preparatory ſymbols of her approach- 
ing diſſolution by fire;) and whilſt they were performing this, the third bramin read to her 
- ſome portions of the Aughtorrah Bhade (a religious code of laws and precepts) and aſked 
her ſome queſtions, to which ſhe anſwered with a ſteady and ſerene countenance; but the 
noiſe was ſo great, that the ſpectators could not underſtand what ſhe ſaid, although. ſome 
of them ftood within a yard of her. Theſe over, ſhe was led with great folemnity three 
times round the pile, the bramins reading before her; when ſhe came the third time to the 
ſmall fire, ſhe ſtopped, took her rings off her toes and fingers, and put them to her other 
ornaments: here ſhe took a ſolemn majeſtic leave of her children, parents, and relations; 
after which, one of the bramins dipped a large wick of cotton in ſome ghee, gare it 
ready lighted into her hand, and led her to the open fide of the arbour, where all the bramins 
fell at her feet; after ſhe had bleſſed them, they retired weeping. By two ſteps ſhe aſcended 
the pile, and entered the arbour; on her entrance, ſhe made a profound reverence at the feet 
of the deceaſed, and advanced and ſeated herſelf by his head, ſhe looked in ſilent meditation 
on his face for the ſpace of a minute, then ſet fire to the arbour in three places, Obſerving 
that the had ſet fire to the leeward, and that the flames blew from her, and inſtantly ſeeing 
her error, ſhe: roſe and (et fire to windward, and reſumed her ſtation. An Engliſh officer 
with his cane ſeparated the graſs and leaves on the windward fide, by which means the 
ſpectators had a more diſtinct view of her as ſhe fat: with what a degree of dignity and 
undaunted countenance ſhe ſet fire to the pile the laſt time, and aſſumed her ſeat, can only 
be conceived, for words cannot convey a juſt idea of her. The pile being of combuſtible 
matters, the ſupporters of the roof were-preſently conſumed, and it tumbled upon her. 

Nor is this ſacrifice only performed in the firſt-phrenzy of grief, or from the unweighed 
impulſes of vanity; inſtances have occurred, in which Gentoo women, whoſe huſbands 
have died in foreign countries, and under governments which would not admit of the per- 
petration of this horrid act of ſelf cruelty ; have left their habitations and families, and re- 

tired into thoſe parts of the empire of Indoſtan, where the practice of it has been tolerated, 
and there have ſubmitted to this worſt of deaths, to enſure to their families the honours and 
advantages which attend it, and which have been already deſcribed, and to themſelves the 
accompliſhment of a promiſe contained in their ſacred writings, and which is frequently 
inculcated by the bramins, that the woman who burns with the corpſe of her huſband, 

. ſhall enter with him into the enjoyment of everlaſting bliſs. | 

Others have carried the determination of offering themſelves up at the ſhrines of departed 
huſbands even ſtill farther; and having ſurvived till their children have attained thoſe-ag* 
in which they are ſuppoſed capable of providing for themſelves, and regulating ct = 
; conduct, 
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conduct, have even then ſolemn! y 3 permiſſion to devote themſelves to the "MM 
death, under a declaration, that having performed the maternal duties, the conjugal ones 
claimed this ſacrifice, from which no- arguments have been perſuaſive enough to deter 
them, but at many years diftance from the deaths of their huſbands, they have mounted the 
pile not only voluntarily and cRearfully, but have expreſſed the moſt onthuſiaſtie ſatisfaction 
on finding themſelves at liberty to follow the dictates of menen in this ae, at- 
tempt to rejoin their departed lords. 


But it muſt got be underſtood that this is a general cufinen, ov eh RON a 


practiſed; among the lower ranks it is wholly unknown, and it is but rarely that thoſe iin 
more exalted ſtations, are induced by love, vanity, or ſuperſtition, to elaim the fatal privi- 
lege; it has happily Toft ground by degrees from the Mogul conqueſt af Indoſtan,. and che 
modern {nKances & are e only Ig hay of to eel us TR to —_— 1 e 
tally aboliſhed. ai 30% 7 bow ao 
Such are the edel eoirſequences of 8 ee and 9 the W 


of all which could alone infthuate, that fuch ſaerifices can be acceptable to that Being, 


who having in Kis hands the ilſues 6f He aud death, and having of his hounty beſtowed 
the former, and appointed the hdur of 'the latter, cannot; without offence; perceive his 
power uſurped by the unhallowed doctrines & deſigning prieſts, and deluded wretches 
forced into his Divine Preſence, on pretences r ineonſiſtont with Inſinite Meroy,and 
| inconſonant to Supreme Wildon. derbi ano Hainz G tine 1011 tn v4 21 {| 
\But whilſt we lament over the groſs abſurdities which mark the religious conduct of 
thoſe who have never enjoyed dne light of the ſpel, nor have been bir ſled with, oppor- 


tunities of profiting by thoſe precepts which have enjoined an implicit / ſubmiſſion to the 


Divine decrees, and taught us chat, « the Everlaſting hath fr A his canon guitzſ ſelfamurder . 


- we cannot avoid turning out eyes towards the bigois of the Chriſtian faith; wha, with 


equal eruelty ſacrii ce youth, beauty, and virtue, to a cloyſterz cut off from ne ſair fac of 


day the mott amiable of God's ertatutes; rob mankind of the bleſſrigs:intended for them 


by Heaven; ' and Wich unrelenting and remorieleſs barbarityy condemn to a puniſhment 
much worſe chan death, ſpotleſs youth, aid unoffending innocence . Muhen ve tremble 
with horror at the Gentoo woman, 'iafatuated by the arts of prieſteraft, and ſetting fire to 
the pile which is to conſume her; let us compare this ſacrifice with that of the blooming 
fair, who aRing under the ſame influence, ſeals her everlaſting fate, by, pronounging vows 
of auſterity and feclufion from the world; and, upon a fair and candid examination, we ſhall 


be ready | to allow, that if we have been more affected with regret at the one ceremony than | 


it the other, it has only been occaſioned by the natural antipathy againſt death, which forms 
a part of the human conftitution, and not by any real difference in the fates of the. unfor- 
tunate and deluded actors in either of theſe tragedies of woe? | | 


Among a people naturally indolent and effeminate, and in 4 climate da kk =iv5 


heats are, a better excuſe for inactivity, than can be offered. ici more northern climes; it 
may enfily be conceived that few exerciſes are known, or practiſed, which are inconſiſtent 
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tives, Weben ſeimes tanga on their arrival in this hand of enervate relaxation, and; in- 
volves them in the general and unmanly propenfity to idleneſs and inſipidity. 
Dancing we have already obſerved to be confined to mercenaries, in this country; ! no 
"youths and laſſes join in ſprightly, motions, inſpiring and receiving delight, but this pleaſ- 
-mg:and;invigorating exerciſe is a labour performed for hire, to pleaſe the vitiated eyes, 
and pratify the luxurious and depraved taſtes, of ſpectatots whoſe very paſſions are at ſo 
dow an ebb, that they require to be raiſed, by wanton e and the pores of 
nintetent actions. £1.11) bins onde at abs 
Po the ſports of the field they are Kill less Gere the 5 they Saul purſue would 
- eh. wild and ferocious» beaſts! of the foreſt, aud theſe afford but little temptation to 
- ncur/the dangers which muſt be encountered, and the fatigue which muſt, . neceſlaxily be 
endured, in a climate where the intenſe heat will ſcarcely admit the common and nec 
Dot eden te required: in the performance of the ordinary buſineſs of life. 5 
Inſtead, chen, of the athletic exerciſes and diverſions, which employ. the unimportant 
N of an European, and fill up his tecefles from labour or ſtudy, the Indian chief r- 
tires to his haram, and with his wives or concubines, indulges himſelf in thoſe voluptuous 
. enzoymants to »which , climate, habit, and conſtitution, image! him, nor entertains a wiſh 
— wo. engabe in mort active ſoenes of plenſufſe. 1 
But we muſt not omit to mention one conſiderable axticle of eiten arena 11 . 
ment, and this is the proceſs of the bagnio, a; luxury, not confined to the Mahometan, 
but of which the Gentoo frequently partakes, and which has been already very particularly 
deſcribed in our accounts of Aſian Furky; nor can it be doubted, but in warm countries, 
— erik neceſſary to decent cleanlineſs; and that the exerciſe of chafing, rub- 
"Ming twiſting and ſtretching the bodies and joints, muſt contribute to health, by ſupplying 
the place of other exereiſe, and exciting a brifker circulation. of the blogd, which is apt io 
ui grow languid, and creep through the veins with too ſlow a pace go, perform all the ofces 
keel tod che preſervation of: life, in a ſtate. of unimpaired and unſlackened vigour. 
4. And {killed in this buſineſs as the attendants of theſe places of publie reſort are, in the 
5 countries where we have already noticed this practice, thoſe; of this country. are ſaid to 
excel chem eonſiderably in the dexterous management of the human boys, which they 
carry to ſuch an extreme, as to produce ſenſations ſo exquiſitely pleaſing, that they lull 
the ſpirits to a ſtate of inſenſtility, or elevate, them tea pitch. of feft delirium. Nor is 
> this operation of champing,-as it-is commonly called, only practiſed after. bathing; thoſe 
' whodo not go through that part of the ceremony, very: often enjoy this, and are kneaded, 
moulded; and tumbled e bor the purpoſes of immediate fager and tu 
ipvigoration. 

The modes of conveyanes * FI to PIE abo d a town nd; it's environs, 5) aremnearly 
che ſame as thofe which are calculated for making, journies from one part of the empire i 
another. Palanquins and hackrees, ſupply both occaſions for thoſe who are able to afford 
the expence atteridi ing” the uſe 'pf theſe machines: the lower, claſſes, in general, travel on 


foot, horſes being extravagantly dear; and, as they are imported from Arabia and Perſa, 
are 
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afe cKiefly in the hands of the Mabometan natives; and camels being leſs calculated for tlie 
foft and miry. Tode bf Tadoſtat; than for the burning fands of the Arabian deſarts. Ele- 
pants are but of little uſe in making & journies; they are, in general; dedicated to the pur- 
poſes of wal, in which they are 2ppropriated to the reigning princes of the country, and 


their families and principal officers: however, in the province of Bengal, chaiſes are much 
in uſe, even among theGentovs; and they have alſo horſes for the ſaddle. | 


be palantjain is conttructea in the form of a bedſtead, with low feet, it is arnihed with 
'1mattraſs, befſtets; and pillows; and covered: by: uv tanopy ſpread over hoops: of bamboo, 


in it; the canopy is Ether of fine cotton, or ſilk, embroidered or plain; and, according. to 


feet and wood work adorned with carvings of beaſts and other embelliſhments, or perfectly 
plain, according to the convenience or inclination of thoſe who are to occupy. them. The 
- like difference al ſo prevails in the poles, by which! theſe machines are to be carried: on the 
ſhoulders of four or ſix chairmen, or (as they are more commonly called in this country) 
cooleys; the extremities of ſome of theſe: poles being covered with different metals, worked. 


inferior perſons dace not aſlume, though it is commonly talen byithe 50 of tha Eng lll 
kerlements x ho ut leaſt? vie with ſouereign princes im apparent dignity: 1c.) */, 1172! 6 1 


elining at length; the chief of Indoſtan indulges his native indolence; and whilſt the-wretch- 
ed flaves, who ſupport this unworthy burden, totter under it's weight, he either amuſes 
© bimfelf i in exchanging compliments with ſuch of his acquaintance:as. he happens to meet, 


Nor have the European ſettlers in theſe climes OR WI neglected torrefine 
"4 the-luxuties of the natives; to render the modes of indulgehee more conſiſtent with their 
own ideas of caſe and convenience, inſtead! of beds, they nabe, in many inſtanees, ſubſtituted 


they ſit in conſcious ſuperiority under canopies of ſtate, and *u look aifdain- on little folks 
* below,” and others have almoſt reduced the palahqüin to. ch ie f 
from which it only differs in the bamboo hoops for the c 


In different parti2of In- 
dy the rain in the wet ſeaſons; in ſore provinces this is effected by a temporary thatch, 
or calico, and may be removed and replaced at plkafue; And 'In others, but les effectually, 


| by a covering of oiled or painted cloth be catwas. % (igt 15/00 urn fan d. T 
Wpben tbe Ladies Gf. the Mabometau inhabicants zu d the buths; of en wiflts in pebn- 
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which are trained to this figure as they growy and are more or leis coſtly as they are perfect ; 


the rank of the owner, ornamented or not; with taſſels or fringes:of gold or falver, and the 


into various forms and figures, and others being quite plain: thoſe of perſons. of high rank 
are diſtinguiſned by tyger's heads at the extremities; but this is a badge of conſequence, which - 


nder this cunepy; eieker fupportad im a ſitting e by:enthitde 4nd, bolſtars,. on te- 


or dropping Ui enden ns, files into fumbers, ele ge ui os thoſe who groan: under the into- 
kerable and di (graceful load. e bett bt e eee s yorld u⁰¹-⁰ον ths No” 


| platforms," on wich arm-chaits are placed, and on thoſe, like monarehs on their thrones, 
ure of an Engliſhſedan, 
doſtan, they have various contrivances for pteventing the f DD being penetrated 


compoſed of the leaves of fome tree of light and expanſi ive foliage, which is lined>with filk 


 quins, they Ae effektöalty concedledfrom' view!" b V Herlag 5 f Rix ef Uütfefent ebleers, 
which is ſpread over the canopy, drops at the fides, and co every part of the machine; 
5 lo that they can enjoy the benefits of air and * without having their on de- 


= 
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licacy wounded, or the jealouſy of their lords excited by the iznpertinent jatruſion of vy. 


occupy them are conftrained to lie at length, the height not, permitting: them to yſe a ſittigg 
| poſture: the doolies are ſtill more mean and in convenient than the andelas, and ae only 
vuſed by the very lower ſorts of people, in caſes of: ſiekneſs or aecident. 
Tze hackrees are in the nature of hackney-coaches ; and, like them, are let to the public 
- ies, are nearly as fleet as ordinary ꝛhor ſes ; and theſe beaſts, under proper care, are as fleck 
and ſmooth as the hoſt ordered icoach horſes, and. being: frequetitly millꝭ white, jn the pro- 
0 vincesof Surat, Guxerat, and Cambaye, where they are principally uſed, and where they 
are of conſiderable ſiae, have their horns colourei of à ſhining blacks which- contriſſin 
the ſnowy whiteneſs of - their ſkins, has a very pleaſing effect. Some of theſe, beaſts have 
bells chung about their riecks like the team · horſes in England; but as theſe are by no means 
Karmonious, they are dreadfully diſagreeable to an European traveller, The vehicle itſeif 
is a kind of covered cart, having a canopy. and hack, but open at the other $Þree fades; they 
ae alſe pro ided with.a mattrafs and bolſters, and are calculated to contain two paſſengen 
- -ſitting-croſs-legged, accerdiag to the eaſtern faſhion ;, but ſuch of theſe, machines as are in- 
- -tended: for” the conveyance of ſemales, are furniſhed: with curtains. or blinds, fitted to the 
des uſually pen, and as theſe obſtructions to curioſity are compoſed of Jargs leaves of the 
palm or: brab· tree, looſely, ſown together, or of a kind of bollow-glotb, woven, of the fibre 
of the cocoa- nut, they are effectually ſecluded from the view though they ate not deprived 
-idf-the benefit of airs) ſofeſſentially neceſſary in this warm climate. The drivers of bet 
- -hackrees are ſeated on the ſhafts, and are equipped. with long ſticks, inſtead of whips, either 


.- pointedz,or-furniſhed/with a ſharp iron, by way of goad. 
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method is to diſpateh the b beſt qualified to perſorm this office, to precede the tra- 
veller, and gather together the ſeverab articles for his meal, as well as fuel to dreſs it, wo 
mutt generally be picked up by the road fide; and as moſt of their diſhes are compoſed of 
ſtewed or boiled, meats, a ſmall Panty of FO wood ee che purpoſes of 15 en , 
kitchen. '4 

The common gg of bie even 15 journies, by n of rank or i is 1 
| the palanquin. On theſe occaſions it is uſual to hire an additional number of cooleys, be- 
Aides thoſe retained in the traveller's ordinary ſervice, four of theſe being employed at a 
time, and relieved at the diſtance of three or four miles during the whole journey; and in 
this way they will puſh on at the rate of four or five miles an hour, more or leſs, according 
to the frequency of the changes, and the numbers of perſons employed in this buſineſs. It 
is alſo cuſtomary to have another ſet of men armed with firelocks, and other weapons, to 
precede and accompany the palanquin, to protect it, from the attacks of brute or human ſa- 


vages; the latter, however, are generally much more dreaded than the former, and to, avoid £ 


theirdepredations, long journies are frequent] y performed in caravans, more eſpeciall y when 
goods or merchandiſe are to be tranſported: and in theſe caſes, the beaſts of burden, which 


are either camels, aſſes, or oxen, according to the different provinces from which) the jour- 7 


ney. commences, are placed in the midſt, and the, proprietors, the! drivers: and thein aten: 
dants, form a guard on all. ſides, to defend their Property from. robhers, wal prevent: the. ſe: 
paration or lagging of any of the loaded beaſts. . 

But theſe caravans are * bene ou ders Wer which the roads are 


journies on foot, 40 not a them to * n by ſuch arcidentss they. are expert 
ſwimmers, and not on! y 5g them 0 yes over ſtreams and rivers; with eaſe and ſafety, - 
but two of them. will undertak ke. to carry over. any. third perſon. wha: happens. to he unac- 
quainted with this uſeful art; a taſk which they perform with little RESET to themſelves, 
nnd without the ſmalleſt riſque, or, danger to the-perſan ſo trauſported. 

The manner of conveying letters, meſſages, and other intelligence, is fimilar.to cat 


uſed in Perſia, and other parts af ;Afia; - meſſengers muſt. be., employed. on purpoſe, Who. 


travel long journies with aſtoniſning expedition, and are extremely moderate in their des, 
mands of rewards for thoſe ſervices; but it does not appear that couriers are entertained... 
in the houſes of the chiefs of this country, as in Pera, or that any partjeular, tribe qr ſet 
of families. are devoted to this employment. His gat novo bat neigt er: * 


The lapguages\ of Indoſt an are various, but may be all” jnclyded under, three general, 


beads: the vulgar or Fanmen Ef by SPY. er r language,, and are or. 
<laffical; Janguage. 121 915! | 


- 
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The firſt is compoſed af an 1 language, called the Shanſcrit,. intermixed with a,, ; 


number of words, and even phraſes, from the Perſian and Arabic: this i is univerſally ſpoken 
throughout the empire of Indoſtan, and is the current language of the country; but dif- 


fereyt ee and accents prevail. in the variqus ptgvinces, ang, Pak. in, ene inftaners.tes, 
| 3X 
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ſo great a depree, as to render it difficult for the inhabitants of one diſtrict to converſe with 
thoſe of even tlie next adjoining; a'circumſtance which will by nd means appear to be ex- 
traordinary, when we reflect that not only dialects, but even languages, ſo totally change 
withmla few miles in many parts of Europe, that it is no uncommon cafe, both in the low 
countries and on the confines of Italy, for perſons of three or four nations to meet at the 
ſame market; each ſpeaking in his on tongue, and perfectly unintelligible to eich other: 
ſome, however, of the provinces of Indoſtan, pronounce this common language in much 
greater purity than others, and the province of Agra is ſaid to excel in this particular. 

The language of the polite circles is the Perſtan, which indeed prevails in moſt of tbe 
courts of. the Faſt; as tlie French does in thoſe of Europe; no perſon is qualified to hold an 
office of corfequenee who is not perfectly atquiinted with it, as the advantage of ufing it 
is not merely confined to a compliance with faſhiofi and cuſtom, but enables the great to 
hold converſations with each other without reftraint; before thoſe with whom it might be 
neither prudent or ſafe to intruſt ſecrets of ſtate, Hiſteries of the wiſeſt nations of the 
world have furniſhed us with accounts of che precautions taken on this head, to Which 
haye been attributed; and perhaps with great juſtice; the dignity, ſplendor, and conſequence 
they have a0quired No a torat diſregard of this talutary ſeal upon the deliberations which | 
concern the ftats} may moſt (probidly with equal truth be aſcribed" the deelenſien of great 
and poherful empires; whoſe fates' have. appatefitl) beech determined by reports ſpreading . 
about the world of divided opinions, and diſumited cothcils, which have invited envious 
neighbburs of natural enemies, to avail” thenifelves of tt Weakknefs itiavbidably Produced 
by fuch internal diviſions; t6 humble the pride, diminiſh the grandeur, and leſſen the pof- 


ſeſions 6fiftates; which Whilft they were at unity among themfelves, hall braved their at- 
, 1 ' ZN 1 EY: A 24 N * e f 4 IS, 24+ 7 4% £ # 12 TT CEE! J 1 be 10 
tacks aid deſpiſed Heir feat! It eee eee e eee eee 


The 16nd; br if dee Hay bt Wloweld" the terift, "Oe EVAMRRRE haf gißtze of Indoſtan, is 
Aràbie: hört, a8 Well as im PE" cheir records, and few böbks are preſerved in this lan- 
guage! Among the latter, they are faid to have forns portibns of the Pentateucht, and other 
parts df tx Old Teftanient; afid If this be trus, it hight probably lead tb ſonic diſcoveries 
of great importance, as th& A&AfHtiôn of thele writings; can only be accoutited for, by ſup- 
poſinig them to have accompanied ſolne of the ten tfibes of Iſräel, wh6, after their capti- 
vie} might de dem 1 Nartbred, As chüt 2 paft of them might fettle in the empire of 
Indeſtangl at CnfeEtufE Hen feems tei be ſfrengthened by reports, Which" However re- 

madiſſ umauthenticated, that fohne 6f: the more remote internal parts of it are ftill inhabited 
by a'rie apparently derived from the once favoured people of Heaven, of whoſe laws, cuſ- 

' toms, religion, and even language, evident traces' are ſaid fill to remain. We cannot but 
lat that no enquify under proper Juthbrity has ever yet been ſet on foot; to inveſtigate 
the drt öf theft often Tepeatkd rutibrsg and to open & rich a mitic of materials, 4s might f 

probably remove many hiſtorical and chronological doubts, and extend the kribwledge o 
events t&tlloſe dark ages which are it pre fent envyeloped in Gouds bf impenetrable obſcurit) ] 

The natives of Tidoſtan, (we iult de underſtbec to [peak of the Mahometan natives) 
have alf ſoime ther writings in Atabie, all in manufeript, the art of printing baving 
never yer 'reachblt' them; but the} [bem to Have Beef borlowed from their neighbouts : 


thoſe 
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thoſe of moſt value are- e:the' works of Avicenna the phyſician, which ſeem to have been 
communicated to almoſt every part of the Eaſt where the Arabic language is\known, and 


ſome books of Ariſtotle; they have alſo ſome religious writings, and ſome modern books 


of juriſprudence, which will be noticed in their proper places; and a hiſtory' of their own 


country, which does not bear the marks of great antiquity, and is a poetic jargon of doubt- 


ful facts, fabulous tales, and fantaſtic religious ideas, jumbled together without form or 
ſyſtem, and evidently interpolated by the bramins, who have from time to time recorded 
in this way acts of heroes who never exiſted, and hiſtories of adventures which ne verhappened. 
Among the languages of Indoſtan, it is unneceſſary to enumerate thoſe of Europe; al- 
moſt every one of which have now found their way into this extenſive country and many 
of them have been acquired by the natives themſelves, who, if they were not oppreſſed: by 
an indolerice, the phyſical cauſes of which we have endeavoured to explain, have abilities: 
which might enable them to reſcue their country from the reproach of ignorance, and 
place them on a level with ſome of the more enlightened but leſs enervated nations of 
- Europe: nor need we remark, that on fome parts of the coaſt a mixed language com- 


pounded of the native tongue and Portugueze, prevails in a very conſiderable degree, and is | 


become the language of commerce, and the knyua Franca of theſe parts of the empire. 


Thoſe who write the common language of the country, carry their liries from the left- 
hand to the right, but generally in a flanting direction; if they write on the leaves of the 


palm or cocoa tree, they ufe a ſtyle or pointed inſtrument of iron, to mark or engrave the 


characters: but ſome of the provinces are furniſhed with a very ſmooth and ſhining paper; 
ancients, and which is not much larger 


this they inſcribe with a reed, the calamus of 0 
than an ordinary pen ; and they have ink of ſeyeral colours for different purpoſes, When 
they addrefs a great man, the paper is richly otnamented, and ſometimes the whole ſurface 


of it is covered with gilding, and on this the letters are traced either in black, or ſome | 
more brilliant cotour. They have no· notion of turning over or filling more ſides than one 
of their paper, but proportion the fize of the paper to the quantity of matter it is to con- 


tain, if one ſheet does not appear to be capacious enough, they tack another to it in length, 


and fo continue to add till the work is compleat. If they ſend letters of importance to 
diſtant provinces with orders or directions of ſtate, they are rolled up and thruſt into the 


hollow of a bamboo, which being cloſed at the ends, effectually ſecures the manuſeript 
from injury, and conceals it's contents. The ſeals, or (as they are more commonly called) 


chops, uſed on theſe occaſions, are of gold, filver, or ſtone, and generally bear either the 


impreſſions of their initials, or their whole names or titles at length : thoſe diſtinctions of 
families and honours, which are marked e coats armorial, are 1 unknown to the na- 
tive inhabitants of Indoſtan. 


Both the Gentoos and Mahometans mark their ſeafons OY: the ſun's entry into different 


ligns; the commencement of the year, with the former, is the firſt of March, and with the latter 


the tenth, the aftronomers of the different religions differing ſo much in fixing the time 


when the ſun enters Aries: and this mode of commencing their annual calculations, ſeems, 
the more extraordinary, as their year conſiſts of thirteen moons, and it might be naturally 
eee to begin with the firſt new 3 of that planet, after ſome ſtated period. 

The 
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T he day'is divided into four equal parts, and the night into a like number, but each 
of. theſe, portions is again ſubdivided into eight leſſer parts, and inſtead of hours and 
minutes, the grand diviſions are called pabrs, and the ſhorter ſpaces gurrees: nor have they 
any other method (except by the clocks and watches imported from Europe) of meaſuring 
the ſuccefſions of time, but by water veſſels ſo conſtructed as to ſuffer a certain quantity 
of. water to run out in a given period, a mode of reckoning which appears from various ac- 
eounts to be of great antiquity. In thoſe interior parts of the empire, where they haye no 
intercourſe with Europeans, an officer is ſtill appointed to conduct this buſineſs, and to 
proclaim the revolutions of the pahrs and gurrees, by certain regular ſtrokes of 4 hammer, 
on, a veſſel of copper,or other metal, provided for that purpoſe: and, indeed, where the ap- 
pearance and abſence of the ſun divides the natural day into: two equal parts, the diviſions 
and calculations of time are neither attended wil + much ter nor can bay ally 
miſtaken. 5 1401 1 20 4 vil 335440; 

The learned among he s who) are e the e both among 9 Ge 
toos and Mahometans, have preſerved ſome tables, the / productions of their more ſcientific 
predeceſſors, from which they are enabled to calculate eclipſes, though with no very great 
degree of preciſion, as they are unaoquainted with the principles on which theſe tables have | 
been formed. They conſider eclipſes as denoting ſome very extraordinary celeſtial event, 
and ſuppoſe that on the particular days when theſe ſigns appear, the Supr eme Being is more 
than. uſually attentive to the wants of mankind, and particularly, diſpoſed to grant a ſa- 
vourable reception to. their petitions; on this account they dedicate them to acts of devo- 
tion and purification, and redouble their uſual waſhings to procure the parden of Heaven 
for their offences, which they ſuppoſe will be granted to this uncommon exertion of piety. 

They have names for the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, the ſignifications of which very 

nearly correſpond with thoſe in uſe among the Europeans; yet they are utterly ignorant of 
the planetary ſyſtem, concerning which they have the moſt abſurd and heterodox ideas: 
they place. the moon at a greater diſtance from the earth than the ſun, and conceive that 
the laſt mentioned luminary aſcends and deſcends. literally, retiring at night behind thoſe 
high lands, which bound their proſpeRs. | 

But in common with other inhabitants of the Eaſt, they wp are Jevnted x: That ſpecies of 
pretended aſtrology, which undertakes to pry into. futurity, and foretel events which are 
yet in the impenetrable womb of time; and this ridiculous ſuperſtition i is perhaps more 
prevalent in this country, than | in any other even in Aſia; pervading all ranks, orders, and 
conditions of men: ſo that the prince ſuſpends his march, or his journey, till his ſafety 
and ſucceſs are enſured by the predictions of theſe dealers in deſtiny ;, nor will the peaſant 
ſet his plough i into the earth, or his ſickle into his corn, until the lucky hour is marked out, 
in which the work may commence with a certainty of a fayourable ſky, and a kindly ſea- 
ſon; and to render it more eaſy to conſult the ſtars on all occaſions, the bramins have in- 
vented a kind of almanack, or calendar, in which the fortunate days are diſtinguiſhed from 
the unfortunate, with great care and preciſion; 2 code of knowledge i in which their diſci- 


ples have the moſt implicit faith, and obey it's directions i in all heir Concerns, with the 
volt rigid and ſupertiitioun wier vans. 


Of 
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Of anatomy and phyſic, the natives of {ndoſtan are almoſt totally ignorant, yet they ap- 
ply a variety of plants and herbs with great ſucceſs in the few diforders which they are 
able to deſcribe by certain invariable ſymptoms. Among theſe is the motdechin, a diſeaſe 


with which the inhabitants of the Malabar coaſt are frequently attacked, and which ſeems 


to be one. of thoſe fevers which are frequent in all warm climates, and is known by va- 
rious names in the different parts of the world where it prevails; it is the yellow, black, 
and bilious fever of the Weſt-Indies; and the Bengal, marſh fever, and mordechin, of the 


Eaſt-Indies; for though the appearances often diſagree, yet ſome one circumſtance in ge- 


neral occurs to point out that they are of the ſame claſs. Fot this fever, the Indian phy- 
ſicians, who are unacquainted with the ſinapiſms and warm cataplaſms of European prac- 
tice, preſcribe the actual cautery to be applied to the ſoles of the _ a remedy 2 
however violent, ſometimes produces happy effects. 

Fluxes, and particularly thoſe which are accompanied with diſcharges of bived, are 
diſorders to which the inhabitants of the flat parts of Indoſtan are peculiarly liable; and 
for the cure of them no drugs are compounded, no potions are adminiſtered, no ope- 
rations are performed; abſtinence is depended on for the cure, but not abſtinence from 
proper nouriſhment, the patient is only required to refrain from animal food and ſpices, 
and confine himſelf to a diet of rice boiled dry, and a drink of water, in which a very ſmall 
quantity of eaſſia or cinnamon hath been infuſed: and this regimen, they affirm, is in moft 
caſes efficacious; the former part of it. abforbing the acrimonious humours which prey on 
te inteſtines, and the corroſive- quality of which brings on pains and conſequent inflam- 
mation, and the latter correcting and gently warming the ſtomach and bowels, expelling 
wind, and ſupporting the ftrength of the patient, that he may be enabled to combat the 
diſeaſe, which they do not pretend to conquer at a; but reduce it by this flow, though, 
as they aſſert, certain proceſs. 

Put it is not all diſorders that they affect to cure by regimen; they uſe charms for the 
removal of many, indeed moſt complaints, but they do not omit to add to their incanta- 
tions, ſuch medicines as their ſkill ſuggeſts; for however they may chuſe to deceive the 
vulgar, they are not themſelves fo Ignorant or abfurd, as to expect obſtinate diſeaſes to 
yield to myſtic words, or papers folded in particular forms, and hung about the neck, 
the common methods in which theſe miraculous efforts are exhibited. 

For the bites of venomous reptiles, theſe charms are infallibly propoſed, but then they 
add to chem the powers of muſic, and prevent the patient from ſleeping, by compelling 
him to join in the dance, or ſome other violentexerciſe. The ſnake-ſtone is alſo applied 
on theſe occaſions, though perhaps to as little purpoſe as the charm; for it is a compoſition 
of 'the aſhes 'made by burning the roots of certain vegetables, and a particular earth, 
which'is pretended to be found only on one ſingle ſpot in the empire; theſe materials are 
formed into an artificial tone of a flattiſſi figure, with a ſmall protuberance in the middle, 
and of the colour which ſuch a compoſition of earth and afhes may be ſuppoſed to produce. 
Many extraordinary ſtories are related of this ſnake-ſtone, all of them moſt probably with- 
cout the leaſt foundation: among others, it is pretended, that if Gy ſtone is applied to the 
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part where the bite or ſting hath been inflifted, it adheres to the wound, from which it 
extracts the poiſon, at leaſt ſo much of it as this porous body can contain, and when it is 
fully ſaturated, drops off; in which ſtate it is immerſed in milk, which purging it of the 
venomous matter, it reſumes the ſame qualities, and is fit to be employed again in the 
ſame ſervice. The internal uſe of this ſnake-root is alſo recommended, not only in caſes 
of poiſon, but in malignant and peſtilential fevers; but all the reputed virtues of this once 
celebrated medicine, are now much doubted. 

But however deficient the Gentoo-phyſicians may be in their knowledge of the arts of 
healing, they are ſaid to poſleſs ſome ſecrets in the medica] way, well worthy the attention 
of Europeans. The Aſiatics are almoſt univerſally acquainted with the practice of inocu- 
lation, but to this the natives of Indoſtan alſo add a very conſiderable improvement; they 
have among them ſome preparation by which the mothers effectually prevent any marks 
or even traces of the ſmall pox in their children; this preſervative is ſuppoſed to be a ſalve 
compoſed of certain herbs of the country, and a particular kind. of oil, moſt probably ex- 
trated from ſome ether vegetables; this is laid over the puſtules as ſoon as they begin to 
turn black, and in-conſequence of it the whole ſcab falls off, and leaves the ſkin beneath 
ſmooth, and perfectly free from impreſſion. It is aſtoniſhing that a ſecret of ſuch impor- 
tance ſhould be ſo buried in the boſoms of theſe Indian matrons, that no means can be 
found of inducing them to impart it: and yet this muſt probably be the caſe, as it is 
hardly credible, that among the numbers of learned and ingenious medical men who have 
viſited Indoſtan, no one ſhould have been found, curious and attentive enough to the cauſe 


of beauty, to procure at any trouble and expence, the poſſeſſion of ſuch an inval uable 
treaſure. 

They have alſo a Auen proceſs wholly unknown in Europe, but which 5 is affirmed 
to be productive of the happieſt effects. When any perſon, either from a fall or other 
accident, receives any conſiderable bruiſe or contuſion, he is immediately ſtripped to the 
ſkin, and ſome of the attendants, in general women, who are accuſtomed to the buſineſs, 
proceed to rub and chafe very gently, the contuſed part with the palms of their hands, and 
by degrees extend the operation from the ſeat of the injury, over the whole body; and 
this they conceive brings back the extravaſated blood to it's liquid ſtate, and prepares it 
for abſorption; by this means avoiding the danger of tumours and abſceſs, and the 
riſque of gangrene and mortification. | 5 
In other ſciences they are equaily unſkilled, their ducations are narrow, confiaed, and 
abſurd; tending much more to qualify them for the mean tricks and ee, of trade, 
than for general knowledge, and liberal employments. 4 

Nor do their habits of life lead them to the acquirement of knowledge, or to thei improve- 
ment of their underſtandings; they have few books, and thoſe only .in. manuſcript, and 
even the art of writing is confined in general to thoſe who make a trade of their proficiency 
in it, a few only of the very firſt claſſes being accompliſhed enough to be tolerable maſters 
of the pen. But their deficiency i in. literature is in ſome meaſure compenſated by their {kill 
in trade; to this they are from their earlieſt youth devoted, and it is no uncommon caſe to ſee 
young merchants of ten or a dozen years old, making bargains to purchaſe or ſell commo- 


dities 
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dities of great value, with all the judgment and attention which could be expected from 
years of experience; theſe are the employments which the Gentoos ſubſtitute for the pur- 
ſuits of learning, and to which, and nice calculations on profit and loſs, they dedicate more 
advantageouſly, though perhaps ſomewhat leſs rationally, thoſe hours which the Europeans 
of rank or fortune frequently employ in the cultivation of their minds, and the grati- 
keation of a thirſt for learning, a paſſion wholly unknown to the ſordid inhabitants of 
Indoſtan. 
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For minds thus uninformed, are e all their amuſements calculated; and of theſe, to thoſe 


which have been already mentioned may be added, the tricks of tumblers, jugglers, and 
performers of thoſe feats, which are among us commonly called leights of hand; with 
theſe performers, who ramble from town to town, and are extremely expert'in this bälle, 
they are highly delighted, and will ſit hours at a time, indulging a propenſity to the won- 
derful, which ſeems ſtrongly implanted in all their diſpoſitions. Theſe wandering buf- 
foons alſo carry about with them thoſe ſnakes which have been deſcribed among the rep- 
tiles of this country, and which, contrary to an opinion ſo ancient as to have been men- 
_ tioned in Holy Writ, appear to be endowed, not only with a ſenſe of hearing, but with a 
capacity of diſtinguiſhing the harmony of ſounds: when they have exhibited the efforts 


of their own dexterity, they open ſmall baſkets of wicker-work, which contain theſe ani- 


mals, and tune their pipes; which, though not extremely melodious, convey a certain de- 
gree of pleaſure to the ſcaly captives, who immediately raiſe their heads and the fore-parts 
of their bodies, and by moving them' to the cadence of the muſic, give evident proof of their 
being not only affected violently with the ſounds, but with the ſtrains : during the concert, 
their hinder parts remain ſpirally folded up in the baſket, but if the muſic intermits, they 
leave this receptacle in à kind of frenzy, and crawling rapidly round the floor, ſeem by 
their hiſſes to expreſs their regret; and no ſooner does the harmony recommence, than they 
retire to their former ſituations, and again mark by their motions the various modulations 
of the tune. It is pretended by thoſe who ſhew theſe ſnakes, that they have been deſpoiled 
of their teeth to prevent their being offenſive, but it is much more probable that they are 
among thoſe ſpecies of this tribe that have never been furniſhed by nature with theſe dan- 
gerous weapons, which having inflifted a wound, fill it with poiſon, and (like human ma- 
lice) perpetuate the injury beyond the moment of provocation. | 

The manufactures of India conſiſt rather of a great variety of the ſame articles, than 
many diſtinct productions: callicoes and filks are the univerſal fabrics, but they are mul- 


tiplied and divided into a thouſand differerit forms; the former comprehends all cloths 


compoſed of cotton-wool, fuch as chintzes, muſlins, and coloured mixtures; and of theſe 
the diſtinctions in names and figures are almoſt innumerable; many of them will however 
be mentioned, when we come to enumerate the exportations from this country to Europe, 
by the ſeveral nations who have ſettlements or factories on the coaſt, 

The manufactures of ſilk, are either plain or flowered damaſks, ſattins, and taffetas, 
handkerchiefs of many ſorts, and gauzes; the latter are painted in colours of the moſt ex- 
quiſite tints, and where the artiſts confine themſelves to the vegetable productions of na- 
9 it is hardly poſſible to conceive more faithful and n repreſentations ; ; nor are 


they 
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they leſs ſucceſsful in copying the vivid plumes of the feathered race; but when they at- 
| tempt to imitate figures either in human or animal life, they are extremely deficient, hav- 
ing very limited ideas either of ſymmetry, proportion, or action: notwithſtanding which, 
they can copy a portrait with ſome wat more than tolerable exactneſs, and preſerve thoſ: 
proportions to the governing rules of which they are utter ſtrangers, _ 
hey are very indifferent mechanics, and eſpecially in works conſtructed with metals: 
nor is this imputable to the difficulty of working theſe ſolid bodies, and particularly iron 
and ftee], in theſe warm climates, for this is apparently obviated in ſome articles of cutlery 
ware, ſuch as blades for ſwords, and other weapons of defence ; yet they make no attempts 
in the finer parts of mechaniſm, watch-work, clock-work, and every other branch which 
requires ſprings, being either wholly unpractiſed, or executed in a very unſkilful manner. 

Nor are their artificers in the richer metals remarkable for neatneſs : their jewels are in 
general ſo ill ſet, that one half the precious ſtones are buried in the ſurrounding metals ; 
their utenſils in ſilver, for ornament, or the uſe of the table, are clumſily executed, and 
even the filagree work, which ſeems to be their higheſt attainment in this way, is without 
that poliſh and finiſh, which add beauty and luſtre to all works of the ſame Kind which are 
of European execution. 

Of the maritime trade of Indoſtan, and the exports po imports go that channel, we 
ſhall - ſpeak fully, when we defcribe the European ſettlements i in the different parts of this 
extenſive empire; their inland commerce is principally with Perſia, and. by the Red Sea 
with Afian Turkey, and to both nations they communicate as well their natural produc- 
tions, as their manufactures, taking in return ſome few articles; ſuch as Perſian carpets, 
Griental pearls, and horſes, but principally gold. and ſilver in bullion; and it is to this 
ſource that they have been indebted for the greater part of thoſe immenſe ſums which 
they have formerly poſſeſſed, but which ſeem of late years to have ſhifted proprietors, and 
to have been for the moſt part, remitted to Europe by thoſe who have exchanged condi- 
tions with the natives of Indoſtan, and having reduced the Indian prince to a level waa | 
his ſubjects, have mounted his throne, and tyranniſed over both. | 

Various accounts have been given of the diſpoſitions and conduct of the trading part of 
the inhabitants of Indoſtan, ſome travelled writers have repreſented. the black merchants 
a8 the faireſt and moſt generdus dealers it in the world, whilſt others have. aſcribed to them 
the loweſt cunning, and the deepeſt and moſt over-reaching deſign; it is between theſe 
two extremes that we thall probably find the truth: ſtrictly honeſt, they may poſſibly de- 
teſt actual fraud; and equally regardful of their own intereſt, it may direct them to avail 
themſelves of all thoſe advantages which may be derived from ſuperior judgment, know- | 
ledge, and experience; and to this character are both accounts reconcileable. He who finds 
them little inclined to words, and faithful in payment, is diſpoſed to applaud their probity; 
whilſt thoſe who have felt the effects of ſuperior trading abilities, entertain only a doubt- 
ful and problematical opinion of their integrity. 

But the education of a Gentoo gives him a manifeſt advantage over an European trader; 
lis paſſions ſubſervient to his convenience, and practiſed from his infancy in deceit and hy- 
pocriſy, he can bear to 0 byve his commodities under- rated, or thoſe of his dealer . 
lue 
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Ined, without betraying the ſmalleſt emotions, and whilſt an European merchant, con- 
ſcious of his own rectitude, fires at the ſuſpicion of double dealing, and loſes his temper at 
every doubt which 1s entertained of his honour or veracity; the Gentoo merchant enjoys 
and avails himſelf of his intemperance, and with immoveable ſerenity of viſage warns 
the perſon with whom he is making bargains of the fatal effects of paſſion, 1 exhorts 
him to preſerve himſelf unruffled, as the only ſure way to avoid being impoſed on, either 
by others or himſelf: it is this cool and unprovoked demeanor, which has contributed in 
no ſmall degree to obtain for theſe eaſtern traders, that character of uprightneſs in their 
dealings, to which they ſeem by no means more entitled than cyen the natives of Europe, 
with whom they deal. 


In mentioning the trade of Indoſtan, it would be unpardonable to + noticing | 


their ſhips, in the arts of building which they have certainly appeared to rival cven the ar- 
tificers of Great Britain; but this muſt be underſtood to apply merely to their imitation, 
for they poſſeſs little or no power of invention; and even in imitations they are frequently 
ataloſs, for want of that knowledge of order and effe& which can alone guide the pencil of 
the draughtſman and the tool of the artificer; and on account of this deficiency in theoretic 
knowledge, their veſſels are ill-conſtructed, and fail heavily; are of diſproportionable 
lengths and breadths, and threaten to fall to pieces in the firſt ſtorm, though they are built 
for a century, having all their crooked timbers of the forms in which they have actually 


grown, and the planks being let into each other, inſtead of being ſecured together by trun- 


nels, nails, or bolts. The wood commonly uſed for this purpoſe is alſo of a nature pe- 
culiarly durable, and it not only equals the oak in this quality, but is much leſs dangerous 
in time of action; the property of the timber of this tree, which is called teah, being 
to admit the paſſage of ball without throwing out thoſe ſplinters which are generally more 
deſtructive than the ſhot of the enemy. The ſhipwrights of Indoſtan alſo poſſeſs an oil of 
peculiar preparation, to which they give the name of wood oil; this they lay over the bot- 
toms of their ſhips, whilſt they are yet on the ſtocks, and the new planks imbibing it, 
they are hardened by it, and preſerved from decay, When the hull of the ſhip is com- 
pleated, they dig a canal from the ſea or river, and carrying it immediately under the 
bottom, the veſſel is dropped into the water with which it is filled, and by that means 


conveyed into the ſea. They pay the bottom with a gum which iſſues from the damar tree, 


and is as fit for the purpoſe as pitch; and both the ſtanding and running rigging 
are compoſed of the fibrous exterior covering of the cocoa-nut ; which, by beating, and 
other proceſſes, is reduced to a nature ſomewhat reſembling coarſe hemp, and called by the 
Indians coyre: and though the cords formed of this material are more ſtiff, unmanageable, 
and apt to crack, than European cordage, yet in the large body neceſſary to form a cable, 
it is not only extremely uſeful, but is more durable, and leſs liable to rot in the water, 
than even hemp. But moſt of their trading veſſels are now ſupplied with rigging, anchors, 
and fails, from Europe, though they make a kind of cotton cloth for this purpoſe in ſeve- 
nal parts of Indoſtan, which is leſs ſubje& to ſplit. than the European ſail- cloth, but is 
not equal to it l in i ftrength or duration. 
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Neither the Indian ſeamen, or their officers, poſſeſs the knowledge, expertneſs, or reſolu- 
tion, which ſo eminently characterizes thoſe of Great Britain; accuſtomed to navigate a 
ſea ſeldom rufled by tempeſts, and to avail themſelves of thoſe regular winds which 
always blow from certain quarters at fixed ſeaſons of the year, they tremble at a ſtorm, 
and, at the ſmalleſt inclemency of weather, loſe their prudence, forefight, and intrepidity, 

The price of labour in every part of Indoſtan, bears proportion not ſo much to the ex- 
pence, as to the nature of the proviſions conſumed. The coſt of their fineſt manufaQures 
in the markets of Europe, after they have been charged with original, intermediate, and 
ultimate profit, freight, duties, and expences, is ſo low, as to ſatisfy us that the firſt pur. 
chaſe muſt be trifling, and in conſequence the gains of the manufacturer ſmall: and this 
will be the more evident, if we reflect that in this country he who employs the labourer in 
every branch of buſineſs is not only obliged to furniſh him with materials and tools, but 
to make him an advance in money for his ſubſiſtence, before he ſets him to work; and in 
this ſtate of abject poverty, it may be eaſily conceived that he is incapable of driving z 
bargain, or of inſiſting on a price adequate to his ingenuity. 

The private buildings in this country differ in convenience and elegance, as they belong 
to Gentoos or Mahometans: the habitations of the former, as they are infinitely more nume- 
rous, occupy far the greateſt part of the cities and towns; and theſe are low, and of very 
humble appearance, being principally clay-built cottages, not riſing more than a ſingle 
ſtory, and thatched with the leaves of trees; but in the ſtreets and market-places of large 
towns, they are rather better than thoſe we have deſcribed, having a kind of colonade in 
the front of each, which is extended the whole length of the ſtreet, or on the four ſides of 
the ſquare or market-place; and banks of earth being thrown up under this ſhade, and co- 
vered with carpets, ſerve either to expoſe their goods to ſale, or to afford the occupiers of 


the houſes ſeats to enjoy the bleſſing of the evening breeze. But theſe houſes muſt be dark 


and incommodious within, as they have no windows towards the ſtreet; and the back 
parts of them are frequently crouded with other buildings, which exclude light, air, and 
every advantage and convenience which could be derived from either. 

But the manſions of the grandees, and the palaces of the numerous petty princes, are 
.not ſo wholly deſtitute of elegance. They are generally built in a court-yard, the 


front wall of which is adorned by a gate for entrance, without which. is a portico ſupported 


by columns; in ſome inſtances of ſtone, and tolerably executed. Under this portico ſeats 
of earth are alſo raiſed, which being covered with rich Perfian carpets, according to the 
rank or fortune of the proprietor, are furniſhed with cuſhions either of the ſame materials, 
or of ſcarlet. cloth of Europe, of which they are particularly fond; and on. theſe ſeats the 
chieff ſits to receive viſits and diſpatch ordinary buſineſs; and here alſo the petty prince 
tranſacts the common affairs of ſtate, receives petitions from his ſubjects, and in a ſum- 
mary way adminiſters juſtice, And it is on thoſe occaſions that a full diſplay is made of 
his conſequence, in the elegance of his dieſs, the brilliancy of his jewels, and the force 
of his ſurrounding guards; all borrowing additional luſtre from the ſplendor of numerous 
Jamps, which in the evening, the uſual time of his appearance in the portico, are lighted 


up on all ſides, being ſuſpended from the roof, and affixed to every column. 
| 125 The 
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The private houſes of the Mooriſh or Mahometan inhabitants, are nearly in the ſtile of 
thoſe of Perſia and Aſian Turky: but the gate ways of thoſe of high condition are frequent- 
ly fortified and defended by ſeveral pieces of cannon ; a precaution not unneceſſary in a 
country where ſudden revolutions frequently take d and where a few hours of delibe- 
ration, which may by this means be generally obtained, enables the occupier, either to ef- 
fect his eſcape, to treat with thoſe who mean to ſupercede him in office, or to collect a party 
ſtrong enough to oppoſe their meaſures. Theſe houſes have univerſally a divan or large 
hall, appropriated to the reception of company or the diſpatch of important buſineſs; and 
this, as in other countries already deſcribed, is open to the court-yard or garden. They have 
alſo another apartment for eating, which is commonly refreſhed by a fountain; and here 
they generally ſleep in the middle of the day, being lulled to ſlumber by the perpetual 
noiſe of the falling water, which alſo contributes to the coolneſs of the room, though it 
. occaſions a dampnels not altogether agreeable to an European conſtitution. The apart- 
ments of-the females, as uſual in other parts of the Eaſt where the religion of Mahomet 
prevails, are ſeparate from the houſe, and ſituated behind itz no care engaging the atten- 
tion of a muſſelman ſo much, as the ſecurity and concealment of his women. 

Neither the houſes of Mahometans or Gentoos, are much encumbered with furniture, 
Thoſeof both religions uſe ſophas by way of ſeats, and their tables are ſmall and occaſional: 
but their floors are univerſally ſpread with carpets; and theſe, with the addition of a mat- 
traſs and light coverlid, ſerve alſo for beds. But their beſt apartments, and eſpecially thoſe 
dedicated to the females, are ornamented with European looking-glaſſes; and ſome of the 
ceilings are inlaid with a mixture of ivory and mother of pearl, in flowers and other de- 
vices, which by the light of lamps or candles produces a brilliant and agreeable effect. 

The gardens are laid out in a ſtile between the Perſian and Chineſe manner, and par- 
take of both; ſhady walks, and large pieces of water, are the great objects; and to theſe 
are generally added an elegant pavilion, ſituated near ſome artificial caſcade, and boſomed 
« deep with tufted trees; and here the luxurious Aſiatic ſpends the ſultry hours of the day, 
in the ſociety of the fair, with whom he alſo forms parties on the margin of the canal to 
enjoy the cool and refreſhing breezes of the evening; and for his accommodation in this 
amuſement, banks of earth are raiſed at proper diſtances from the water, and covered with 
carpets, or the ſteps which lead to the edge of it on every ſide are furniſhed with cover- 
ings and cuſhions of the ſame materials. 


But in the laying out their garden grounds, they are not guided by the taſte which has 


too long prevailed in Europe: the eye is not here offended by ſtraight lines and regular 
angles, but the whole is thrown together in wild and natural confuſion; no other re- 
ſtrictionz takes place in the diſpoſition of the odoriferous flowers and ſhrubs with which 
they abound, than in the neceſſary ſelection of ſuch ſoils and ſituations as are beſt calcu- 
lated to promote their growth and diſplay their beauties to advantage; even the entrance, 


which in the gardens of this country would be placed in direct and regular oppoſition to 


the pavilion, is generally ſituated at one corner of the incloſure, and various paths 
ſtrike from it through the plantations of ſhcubs and _"_" ſo that thoſe who ſeek 
the 
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the pavilion are led to it by windings and turning, which give a wildneſs and air of na. 
ture to the whole ground. 

In our deſcriptions of the capital cities of this extenſive empire, it will be neceſſary to 
diſtinguiſh their modern from their ancient ſituations, many of them having been fo com- 
pleatly ruined by the incurſions of Nadir Shah, and the inhabitants have been fo harraſſed 
by inteſtine commotions and foreign tyrants ſince that period, that they have hardly made 
any progreſs towards the recovery of their former ſplendor. 

And this has been in particular the caſe with Delhi, the capital of the province of that 

name, and at one time the metropolis of the empire. 
This city is ſituated in 79 degrees of eaſt longitude from London, and in the 28th de- 
gree of north latitude, the river Jemma paſling through the midſt of it, on the two ſides 
of which it forms the figure of a creſcent: theſe two parts were ſometimes diſtinguiſhed 
from a town which formerly occupied the ſame ſpots, and which had been called Delhi, 
by the name of Jehanabad, after Shaw Jehan, by whom vne of the diviſions is ſaid to haye 
been erected; but the whole place is now generally known to Europeans by the ancient 
name of Delhi: though the part erected by the laſt-named prince, was diſtinguiſhable from 
the old city by the ma in which the houſes were built; thoſe conſtructed by him being 
encloſed by walls, = within them ſpacious court-yards, and apartments for the 
women, either in the centers of the buildings themſelves, which were quadrangular, or 
behind them, and remote from thoſe parts which were dedicated to domeſtic purpoſes, or 
occupied by male inhabitants. 

But though thoſe houſes are now for the moſt part demoliſhed, as well as moſt of 
the public buildings, yet we ſhould be unpardonable if we omitted to notice the 
grandeur from which this city has fallen. 

The entrance to it is by a ſtreet of great length, regularly arched on both ſides; under 
theſe arches the trading inhabitants expoſed their goods to ſale, and above them were their 
habitations; at the extremity of this ſtreet ſtood the palace, the walls which encloſed it be- 
ing at leaſt half a league in circumference; and this wall, which was built of hewn ſtone, 
was fortified with battlements and towers placed at equal diſtances, and the entrance was 
ornamented with two huge figures of men riding on elephants, ſuppoſed to be repreſenta- 
tions of two princes of old, who Joſt their lives in the defence of their country. The wall 
is encompaſſed with a ditch filled with water; and this is alſo faced with hewn ſtone of 
the ſame workmanſhip as thoſe which compoſe the walls, battlements, and towers, The 
gate of admiſſion does not appear to have been conſtructed with any particular degree of 

elegance, and the firſt area or court- yard ſeems to þa#EÞeen deſigned for the reception of 
thoſe chiefs who were permitted to attend the court mounted on elephants. From this 
| firſt court a ſpacious avenue led to a ſecond; and this avenue was adorned with porticos, 
under which were many ſmall rooms, appropriated to the attending guards, and behind 
them on one fide the apartments of the women, and on the other ſpacious halls for the 


adminiſtration of juſtice; and this avenue was divided in the middle by a canal, which at 
regular diſtances took the form of baſons. 


At 
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At the extremity of this grand avenue another court-yard opened, and here the omrahs, 
or great lords, were accuſtomed to mount guard in perſon, when the court of Delhi was 
maintained in that dignity and ſplendor which before the ravages of the invader above- 
mentioned, rendered it conſpicuous throughout the eaſtern world. 


Immediately oppoſite the entrance into the third court, was the divan or great hall | 


audience; but this was more properly a magnificent and capacious portico, being open 

| three of it's ſides, and ſupported in front by a row of columns, forming thirty-two 3 
At the erection of this building by Shah Jehan, he at firſt conceived an idea that it ſhould 
not only be executed with all the ornaments which could be deviſed in ſculpture and carv- 


ing, but that every part of it ſhould be finiſhed with inlaid work, and enriched with pre- 


cious ſtones; but the difficulties wii attended this plan of wild extravagance were ſoon 


found to be inſurmoumtable, and one much leſs expenfive, though perhaps not leſs elegant, 
was adopted; exquiſite paintings of the various flowers produced in the different parts of 


the empire, being ſubſtituted for a cumbrous load of — without execution and 


finery, devoid of taſte. 


In the centre of che hall, and ui "IO oppoſite the middle arch of the portico, was 
placed the throne, canopy, or bed of ſtate, 1 it's form nearly reſembled the latter. It 
Rood on three feet; and four columns, one at each corner, ſupported a canopy, the throne 
itſelf being furniſhed with a large cufhion or mattras, bolſters, ſmaller cuſhions, and a 
counterpane. The magnificence of this throne has been ſe deſeribed as to ſtagger the bee 


lief of thoſe unacquainted with eaſtern grandeur, and to intluce doubts of the veracity of 


the relaters; yet from the concurrent teſtimony of travellers and writers of unqueſtioned 


reputation, it appears to have exceeded in real. riches the productions of the moſt un- 
bounded imagination: plates of gold and filver covered every part of the wood work, and 


theſe were adorned with ſuch a profuſion of jewels, that the whole ſeemed to be an aſſem- 
blage of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, ſaphires, and topazes; the canopy, bed funniture, and 
counterpane,. were embrowdered in foliage of gold and filver, and adorned. with flowers 
compoſed: entirely of precious ſtones, repreſenting their various tints with inxpreſſible 
luſtre; the canopy was. fringed with. gold, intermixed with ftrings: of oriental peatts; 
and on the four columns were hung the emperor's arms, conſiſting of a bow, a quiver of 
arrows, a buckler, a ſabre, and a poinard, all equally rich in workmanſhip and materials. 

Not very remote from the divan, or hall of audience, were the royal ſtables, filled wick 
the moſt beautiful horſes which could at any expence be procured from Arabia, Perſia, or 
Tartary ; the animals were attended with infinite care, two grooms being appointed to 


_—— only to cleanſe them, and ſupply them with food, but to prevent their being tor- | 
| mented with flies, which they were alternately employed in driving away from the favour- 


ed beaſt, with fans of the leaves of palm trees, which were provided for this purpoſe: nor 
did they omit any precautions which might be taken to prevent theſe inſeQs from entering 


the ſtables; mats or nets of ſilk and: ftraw, intermixed and-curiouſly wrought, being hung 
before the doors, which, whilſt they prevented the approach of the flies, did not exclude 
the freſh air, ſo neceſſary to the exiſtence of every living being, in a-climate ſo expoſed © to 


_ continued heats, 


Ro 


The other public buildings which once ornamented this celebrated city, conſiſted of 
moſques, market-places,.and caravanſeras, but theſe have moſtly yielded, not to the _ 
of time, but to the ravages of Jawleſs invaders, 

Agra, once allo the metropolis of the empire of Indoſtan, lad at preſent the capital of 
the-p:ovince, the name of which it bears, is ſituated in 26 degrees 18 minutes north lati- 
tude, and in the 79th degree of eaſt longitude from London. It's former name was 
Echbarabat, from it's ſuppoſed founder Echbar, an emperor, who reigned upwards of two 
centuries ago, and is ſaid to have made this place the grand ſeat of his empire. 

This city lies on the banks of the river Jemma, about ſixty days journey for caravans, 
or 230 leagues north-eaſt from Surat, in the center of an extenſive but ſandy plain; and 
of conſequence expoſed to great heat. It's foßh is oblong; the length having been 
computed at ſeven or eight miles, and the extreme "breadth ſcarce exceeding three. It is 
wholly unfortified, except the palace; yet it is commonly the poſt of a conſiderable partof the 
imperial army; or was ſo when it was the uſual place of the mogul's reſidence, to which 
period the following deſcription muſt alſo be underſtood in ſome meaſure to refer; for 
ſince it bas ceaſed to be the conſtant habitation of the monarch, it has declined in gran- 
deur, it's inland ſituation affording no very conſiderable encouragement to trade. 

The palace, which is built in the form of a creſcent, is in that part of the city which 
lies neareſt to the river, to which the gardens and plantations extend, and the whole ſcite 
is incloſed by a wall eight or ten miles in circumference, ſurrounding not only the build. 

- Ings, but a park for wild and foreſt beaſts, large pieces of water, and gardens, the terraces 
of which form the ramparts of the walls, under which is a deep ditch, faced with ſtone 
and filled with water, ang n with draw- bridges W the ſeveral gates of 
entrance. 

The firſt gate of the ence a. leads to a broad walk paved with Meats and orna- 

mented by a canal on each ſide; and this terminates, in a ſpacious ſquare, where the Maho- 
metan troops, which ſerve as guards, are exerciſed, and the commanders. of them, as 
well as other chiefs who are engaged in attendance on the court, pitch their tents; and 

theſe guards are ſo numerous, and are arranged on each ſide of the ſquare in ſuch regu- 
larity, as to preſent to thoſe who approach the court, two armies of no inconſiderable 
force, ready to oppoſe 11 attempts that could be made to ak: a a paſſage to the royal 
ene. 

A ſhort opening * this ſquare hade to another Rill more 1 ; and here the chiefs 
in, immediate waiting are to attend the pleaſure of their ſovereign, and a band of muſic is 
always ready to ſound, and give notice of. the approach of the emperor, at his going out 
and return: and from this court another 0 opening leads to a third ſquare, which is termed 
the durbar, or place of audience; and this is divided into three equal parts, by baluſtrades 
of ſtone, and each riſes a few. ſteps from the other; the outermoſt or loweſt being appro- 
priated to the reception of the common people; the next in height to the civil officers, 

merchants, and other re ſpectable perſons; and the third, or moſt elevated, t6 the great 
lords, chiefs, and military commanders, The different ranks. of ſubjects. being g thus 


placed i in expectation of the monarch, the muſic announces his appearance, hing 181 in a 
* Ballery 


— 
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gallery richly ornamented, immediately above the laſt diviſion of the ſquare, where he was 
accuſtomed to be ſeated on a magnificent throne, adorned with gold, filver, and jewels. 
But as his reſidence has been long removed, firſt to Delhi, and ſince to Amaxadavad, and 
his viſits to Agra are ſeldom, and his ſtay there in general very ſhort, and all the gran- 
deur of this empire hath been of late years greatly on the decline, the ſplendor of theſe 
public audiences hath proportionably ene and Wy uſual ceremonials of pomp 
and dignity are now diſpenſed with. . 

Theſe audiences were in general given every day, ſome hours of each morning being de- 
dicated to this neceſſary part of the forms of government: for here the petitions of thoſe 
who were aggrieved were received, without diſtinction of rank or condition, except in the 
order of their appearance 1n the royal preſence; and here cauſes between party and party 
were heard and determined by the emperor in perfon, and ſtate delinquents, as well as 
private offenders, underwent examination and trial. | 

From the durbar the emperor uſually retired to the baths, and there tranſacted private 
buſineſs with his viziers, and other. principal officers, civil and military, formed plans of 
conqueſt or defence, and ſyſtems of political conduct and exconomy. And this gallery of 
audience having a communication by the fide buildings, with another which overlooked 
the ſecond ſquare, he ſometimes appeared in this alſo, at public ſpeRacles; ſuch as the 
combats of wild beaſts, or thoſe of men with beaſts: a cruel amuſement, yet not uncom- 
mon in the eaſtern parts of the world, where. the eye is ſo accuſtomed to fights which 
an European could not behold without horroty: that it hath been by no means unuſual for 
the emperor of Indoſtan to gratify his curioſity, by being preſent at the execution of cri= 
minals who have been juſt convicted and condemned to be torn or trampled to pieces by 
elephants, or to ſuffer death by any of the other uſual forms of condign and fatal puniſh- 
ment, 


The ſituation of the haram or apartments for the- ladies, is, as uſual, behind the Ge 
public and domeſtic buildji in midſt of the gardens and plantations; and this is 
ſo capacious as to contain thouſand of theſe captives to luxury and ſenſuality, with eu- 
nuchs, guards, female ſlaves, and other neceſſary attendants. And not only in this quar- 
ter, but in the other parts of the royal palace, ſo general a ſilence prevails, even during 
the time that it is inhabited by the emperor, and his numerous officers and ſervants; that 
except the ſounds of various works performed by artificers retained to miniſter to the wants 
or pleaſures of the monarch, no noiſe invades the ſolemn ſtillneſs which reigns in theſe 
manſions of pride, pomp, and oftentation : and to render the reſidence of this once mighty 
prince more awful and inacceſſible, a large ares. between the city and the palace is con- 
ſtantly occupied by another army, which in ti ith of imperial glory was lem com- 
poſed of leſs than fifteen or twenty thouſand fen. 

The palaces of the chiefs and grandees are built with a reddiſh. ſtone, of hich he pa- 
lace and ſurrounding walls are al ſo compoſed, of peculiar beauty, as it takes an amazing 
fine poliſh, and reflects the rays of, ie ſun with uncommon luſtre; they are, in general, 
built as near to the river as convi n ence will permit, and are provided with gardens and 


lantations for coolneſs and: retirement: and theſe houſes, together with the number of 
We} moſques, 
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woſques, (which in the early part of ths laſt century amounted to ſeventy) ahd the baits 
caravanſeras, and other public buildings, all intermixed with gardens and groyes of lot 
and beautiful trees, render the appearance of Agra elegant and pleaſing; and the number 
of reſervoirs and ciſterns of water, which are diſtributed in every part of the city, contri. 
bute to keep it cool, cleanly, and healthy, The houſes of the ordinary inhabitants are, 
however, as low and mean as in moſt other towns of the eaſt, and theſe are the only build. 
ings conſtantly inhabited; not only thoſe of high rank, but even the merchants and conſi- 
derable tradeſmen, deſerting their dwellings when the emperor retires from his palace, 
and returning hither again when he repeats his viſit. K 
In one of the moſques is a tomb of ſome aneient hero, whoſe memory is held in the 
higheſt veneration, and the place of his ſepulture made an object of devotion; and to this 
ſepulchre pilgrimages are made from different parts of the empire, and offerings are daily 
brought, and more rationally applied than is uſual in ſuch cafes, as they are commonly 
inveſted in proviſions, which are plentifully diſtributed to the attending poor. The 
moſque which contains this tomb is alſo ſacred to the protection of criminals and debtors ; 
and ſo highly is this privilege regarded, that thoſe who are fortunate enough to reach thi 
aſylum, after the commiſſion of the moſt enormous crimes, whether of a public or private 
nature, are ſecure not only from the proceſſes of law, but even from the vengeance of the 
emperor himſelf, whoſe very throne would be ſhaken by any attempt to invade the limits 
of a ſpot rendered holy by containing the aſhes of the honoured dead. 

Near the walls of this city is a mauſoleuinereed by the wife of the emperor Sha Jehan, 
to perpetuate the memory of her huſband ; and this magnificent work is ſaid to have em- 
ployed twenty thouſand men, for twenty-two years; but this account is unqueſtionably 
an exaggeration, as the ſtructure, though RENE ſuperb, is wholly unequal to ſuch 
an expence of labour. 

Before we proceed to ſpeak of the different provinces of Indpftan, and the Awad Euro- 
pean ſettlements, in the various parts of this extenſive empite, it will not be improper to 
give a ſuceinct view of the hiſtory of it generally, from the PEFtarian conqueſt. The pre- 
ſent governments of the dikint Lingdoms and diſtricts nu be Wag as we treat of 
them ſeparately. 

Almoſt at the cloſe of the thirteenth century, Emir 8 or Tamerlane, as he is 
more commonly called in Europe, an emperor of the Charizman empire of the Tartars, 
a prince of a warlike and enterprizing diſpoſition, though by no means celebrated for 
thoſe acts of generoſity and humanity with which he hath been dignified hy a dramatie 
poet, turned his arms againſt the empire of Indoſtan, on the throne of which then reigned 
a prince of the Afgan or Patan race; and meeting with little oppoſition, he ſoon over-run 
the whole country, committing the moſt atrocious acts of cruelty, and marking his pro- 
greſs with the blood of thouſands, and his conqueſt with the deſtruction of Delhi, and 


ſuch a ſlaughter of it's unoffending inhabitants, as ſpared neither age or ſex, but ſacrificed 
all ranks, conditions, and orders of men, and y 


veg women and children without num- 
ber, to his mercileſs and unrelenting rage. TID: | 


: But 
* " 
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But content with deſolating the face of the country, and rendering the unhappy prince 


who governed it tributary to his power, he withdrew himſelf from Indoſtan, and left this 
unfortunate empire exhauſted of it's riches, deſpoiled of it's nn, and it's cities and 
towns reduced to heaps of ruins. 


A whole century now paſſed without any fartioer Ame of the Tartar; and a 


degan once more to flouriſh, when Baber, or Baba, a deſcendant of Tamerlane, and poſſeſ- 
ſing a portion of his enterprizing ſpirit, mounted his throne; and having once more turned 
the Tartarian arms againſt Indoſtan, ſubdued the whole empire, and having expelled or ex- 
tirpated the Afgan or Patan princes, he ſeized the enſigns of imperial power, and reigned, in 
right of conqueſt, the firſt Tartarian or Mogul emperor of Indoſtan. 

It is not pretended, however, that the attainment of this power was effected by any ats 
of extraordinary cruelty, or that even the ordinary events of war. were attended with any 
circumſtances of particular ſeverity; on the contrary, it is aſſerted, that Baber was one of 
the moſt illuſtrious characters of the age in which he lived; that he was juſt, generous, 
and humane; brave without ferocity, and ambitious without cruelty ; that he protected 
genius, encouraged literature, and was himſelf ſo uncommonly learned, that he recorded 
his own exploits; and, like another Cæſar, banded down to poſterity, in commentaries 
elegantly written in the Mogul or Tartarian language, the hiſtory of his expeditions and 


conqueſts; by which it appears, that his unabated ardour for military glory, which led him 


to encounter all dangers, and enabled him to overcome all difficulties, was tempered with ſuch 
equanimity of temper, ſuch mildneſs and benevolence of diſpoſition, that the dread of the 
conqueror was loft in the proven of the ng; who became'1 in all ref; _ * friend 
and father of his people. 


But it may be eafily conceived, Gat ſuch r Soul not be et $2 SY 


dangerous and critical ehesten, with ſituations in which ſome what more than per- 
ſonal proweſs was required; and in which magnanimity of mind was an eſſential ani in- 
diſpenſible qualification „ aud ſuchlevents, in the reign of Baber, were produced, as the 
very natural conſequences of his. abſenting himſelf from his own dominions, in purfuit of 
foreign conqueſts, of which advantage was taken by his factious chiefs, and meaſures 
adopted, which nothing: leſs: than- the fortitudes ſpirit andiper ſeverance af the prince, could 
have prevented from being fatal to his power and government there; and of the cabals of 
many of his newly conquered: ſubjects, attached to their old princes, and jealous of the 
newly introduced government, which for the firſt part of his reign in Indoſtan frequently 
broke out in plots and tumults, which could hardly be ſo effectual ly detected and quelled, but 
that the factious inſurgents, however apparentlyſubdued in one part of the empire, would 
make head in another, and econ: 2 utmoſt addreſs to 2 within the bounds of: ſafety 
his lately acquired power! 

Yet neither the buſineſs of Oe or Ra arts * governing fo 3 de this 
prince's attention, as to occaſion the total ſacrifice of pleaſure and amuſement. He was a 
warrior in the field, and a man of pleaſure in his palace; and when the campaign had been 
ſpent in all the toils and hardſhips of war, he retired to the indulgence of his moſt volup- 
tuous paſſions, and divided his time between the joys of the haram, the pleaſure of the 

4 B | bottle, 
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bottle, and the ſweets of convivial ſociety; and having eſtabliſhed his throne in peace, 
collected vaſt treaſures without oppreſſion, and added to the ſtrength, as well as the ſplen- 
dor and magnificence of the empire. He died about the middle of the ſixteenth century, 
leaving his throne to Humaioon, or Hemeyun, his ſon. 
| This monarch made an addition to the empire by the conqueſt of the kingdom of Gu- 
zarat: but being in his turn attacked by an Afgan or Patan prince, of the name of Shir 
Shaw, or Khan, he was expelled from his throne and dominions, and was obliged to fly 
with his wife into Perſia ; where, after experiencing various viciflitudesof fortune, ſome- 
times careſſed, and at others inſulted, by the king of that country, he was at length, at the 
end of twelve years, by the aſſiſtance of the Perſian, reinſtated in the imperial dignity, 

His ſecond aſcent to the throne of Indoſtan was, however, marked with more proſper- 
ous events than the firſt; his competitor Shir Khan died ſoon after the commencement of 
his attempt to regain his loſt dominions, and his efforts proved victorious on every fide, 
The whole province of Soubal was added to the empire of Indoſtan, and the great city of 
Delhi yielded to the power of his arms. But here his fame and his conqueſts terminated; 
exhauſted by the exertion of his ſpirits, and the conſtant activity of his life, he was ſeized 
with a lethargy, and in a fit of ſleepineſs fell over a vaſt flight of ſteps as he was coming 
out of his palace, and received ſuch bruiſes as put a period to his exiſtence W 
three days after the accident. 
' Humayoon, or Hemeyun, was ſucceeded by his ſon Akbar, who, though but 8 
years old at the death of his father, aſſumed the reins of government under the guidance 
of Beyram, an experienced general and ſtateſman, who had been appointed by the late 
emperor to ſuperintend the education of his ſon, and who ſo faithfully acquitted himſelf 
of that taſk, that his pupil Akbar became not only one of the greateſt, but of the beſt 
princes that ever filled the throne of Indoſtan, 1 all the virtues s of his father with | 
the learning and judgment of his preceptor. 5 

But neither his abilities or integrity could ſhield bim bwl Gtkculties; he was hardly 
ſeated on his throne, when Abdol Khan, the brother of his father's enemy Shir Khan, 
who, after the murder of his nephew had aſcended the throne of his father, invaded In- 
doſtan with a mighty army; and before Akbar could collect his * to oppoſe his pro- 
greſs, had inveſted and made himſelf maſter of Delhi. 5 
Vet theſe incurſions ſerved only to awaken the martial fire of A * inflantly levied 
an army, attacked the invaders, and routed: them with great ſlaughter, repoſſeſſed himſelf 


of the city of Delhi, and with his own, a ſlew the _—_ who commagged the forces 
of Abdol Khan. 


5 diſmiſſed this Mentor from his charge who in his way to his retirement at Mecca was mut- 


dered by one of his own ſlaves, in revenge for the'loſs of his __ who had been put to 
: deat by the mene, of Beyram. | 


But 
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But notwithſtanding the loſs of a ſervant, whoſe counſel and inſtructions had raiſed him 
to the pinnacle of glory, he continued to conſult the intereſts of his kingdom, and to add 
trophies to his former glory. He encouraged arts and manufactures; granted conſiderable 
privileges and immunities to thoſe places in which trade moſt highly flouriſhed; and find- 
ing the city of Agra, which was then the center of the interior commerce of the kingdom, 

defended only by a wall of mud, he ſurrounded it with one of ſtone, and added to it ſuch 
fortifications as might render it ſecure againſt any invaders, who might be in future 
tempted by the fame of it's riches to conſider it as an object of plunder, 

After ſuppreſſing various rebellions, fomented by chiefs of his own empire, making a 
conqueſt of the little kingdom of Cachemire, and quelling inſurreCtions in different parts 
of his dominions, which had been excited by his own ſons; he carried his arms into 
the country of his former invaders, drove the Afgan or Patan princes from their territories, 
and annexed almoſt the whole kingdom or province of Bengal to the crown of Indoſtan, 

- Some chiefs, however, oppoſed his authority; and under the title of rajahs, by which 
the independent and petty princes of Indoſtan are ſtill diſtinguiſhed, they maintained their 
own authority within their ſeveral diſtricts, and with a till higher hand than the old feu- 
dal lords of Europe, refuſed ſubjection, though they acknowledged allegiance to the em- 
peror, and contributed to his MRS. whilſt OP denied * all the other * of 
ſovereignty. © 

Akbar, who was not t ſo wholly n to arms as to rey the 1 15 Jutze of 4 man, 
| having eſtabliſhed his power, and extended his dominions, turned his thoughts to religious 

matters; and after having made ſolemn pilgrimages to the tomb of an Indian faint, and vi- 

ſited one ſtill living, and highly venerated for ſanRity of life and purity of manners; and 
having failed to receive the ſatisfaction his mind required from the works of dead or the 
converſations of living prieſts of his own faith, he invited Chriſtian miſſionaries to his 
court, and actually built a church, in which thoſe who choſe, to embrace that religion 
might perform their devotions. But the ignorance, ſuperſtition, or intereſted views of 
thoſe who firſt taught the goſpel of Chriſt in the kingdom of Indoſtan, induced them to 
obſcure their precepts in ſo many abſurd, | incomprehenſible, and inconſiſtent doQrines, 
that their fallacies were detected by an ingenious: Perſian; and they were ſo puzzled by 
queſtions and difficulties, which they' were wholly unable to anſwer or reſolve, that they 
loſt their reputation, and the Chriſtian religion it's influence; nor does it appear that it 
was ever extended beyond the walls of Agra, where it was farſt preached, and even here it 
prevailed but in a very.confined and limited way; nor were thoſe who profeſled it of con- 
ſequence enough to extend it, or even to prevent it's total decline. 

| Towards the end of Akbar's reign, his fortunes ſeemed clouded by a 1 and, for 
a time, ſucceſsful rebellion of his only ſurviving ſon Selim; Morad and Daniel, his chr 
ſons, having fallen victims to debauchery and intemperance: but after various conteſts in 
the field, the prince thought it adviſeable to ſubmit; and having received his father's par- 
don, joined him in an attempt to conquer the kingdom of Dekan, then governed by a fe- 
male of the name of Ijan Bibi; but after making 2 conſiderable progreſs, and having 
ene ſome . ſtrong places, Akbar was taken off by poiſon, either adminiſtered on pur- 


poſe 


poſe by ſome offended courtier, or taken by himſelf through miſtake, he having intended 

it for ſome one of his-attendants who had incurred his diſpleaſure; and was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Selim, whom he had in his life-time inveſted with the enſigns of royalty, but o_ 
notwithſtanding this. folemn nomination, did not obtain poſſeſſion of the throne without 
ſome ſtruggles by the chiefs of the empire on behalf of Sultan Koſrou, his ſon, who, 
though then extremely yon, wy wiſhed to advance to 0 enn * in preference 
to his father. 

Selim being, however, at everh acknowledged empetar; aſſumed the name of FOR 
Ghir; and the inteſtine commotions having ſubſided, he remained the abſolute monarch 
of dominions more extenſive than had ever yet been poſſeſſed by any. prince of his race: 
all the kingdoms of India, Golconda, Viziapour and Dekan only excepted, having 
ſubmitted to his fway ; and even the ſovereigns of thefe. countries having courted his alli. 
ance, or ſolicited his protection by magnificent preſents, and in terms very little ſhort of 
ſubmiſſion; and thoſe of Perſia and Tartary having ſent ambaſſadors to congratulate his ac- 
ceſfion to the throne, an event which had alfo been perth nn Ia * e pe 2 n 
ments from the rajahs of every part of the empire. 

But thefe teſtimonies of acquieſcence to his coverntbeint dig not quis ahi jealouſie of 
the newly feated monarch; he ſtill dreaded freſh.attempts- in favour. of. Sultan Koſrou, 
and, determined to remove that obſtacle to his ſecurity, he reſolved to put out hisi eyes: 

but the young prince having received ſome intimation of his intentions, fought his ſafety 

| in flight; and, notwithſtanding a cloſe purſuit, eſcaped to one of his powerful friends, hy 
| whoſe afliſtance he ſoon levied an army of twenty thouſand men, and with this force ven | 
tured to give battle to his father; but was totally defeated, and with his unfortunate friend 
taken priſoner, and the latter having ſuffsred immediate death, and various eruelties having 
= been committed on the other captives, he ſbemed to have pardoned his ſon, and he was 
| permitted to go at large without any other Nan chan ning) Rm attended 1 

ſome of the great lords of the eourr. 

But freſh conſpiracies again either actually cook _ ar Jian: Ghir, alarnied with aps 
prehenſions, gave way to unfounded ſuſpicion ; other executions followed, and the prince 
himſelf was once more condemned to blindneſs, though not in tlie extent-fortherly intend 
ed, as his eyes were now only directed to be artificially cloſed: or 8 e years, 
a ſentence which was immediately executed; || in nei: bit zn 0 

Jehan Ghir, having now married the daughter of his 3 whoſe ah huſband 
had been cut off by-the emperor to make way for his poſſeſſing the widaw, ſhe ſoon ob- 

| tained ſuch an aſcendaney- over him, as to direct all his meaſures; and her father, who 

| had been lately diſgraced, was re-eſtabliſhed in his employments; and, in concurrence with 

| his daughter, on whom the emperor had conferred; the name of Nur Jeham Begum, or 
gbr of the * world,” and who has been alſo celebrated by the name of Nurmabal;. governed 

the whole empire; and preferred their own: relations! ee e offices and 
poſts of truſt throughout the imperial dominions. 

But the reign of Jehan Ghir, though proſperous as to hin f, was 8 no means favour- 
able to his fubjects; his conqueſts and ſucceſſes brought to them no accefſlon of —— 
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thoſe who contributed to conquer were compelled to abandon their habitations and fami- 
lies, to engage in dangers which could produce to them no advantage; and thoſe who 
were reduced to his fubjection were expoſed to immediate plunder and ſubſequent exactions, 
driven from their dwellings, and deſpoiled of their property; ſo that agriculture decayed, 
commerce declined, and manufactures were ſuſpended; the wretched inhabitants wander- 
ed in wilds and deſarts, to avoid the inſlictions of tyranny and deſpotiſm; and even the 
ſituations of the chiefs became precarious, and their poſſeſſions uncertain and inſecure. / 

Avarice, the parent of oppreſſion, conſpired to render this miſerable people compleatly 
unhappy. Under the pretext of religion, Jehan Ghir affected to reſtrain luxury, and ga- 
thered to his own coffers all the Ec d, filver, and jewels of the empires > prevent their be- 
ing employed to * ſo rep ugnar to the divine laws and the true intereſts of their 
poſſeſſors. "RP . 

Nor did he vrant 3 to _ confilerable ſums even from foreigners, who-either 
for purpoſes of trade, or on public embaſſies, ventured into his dominions ; if they hoped 
to be permitted to traffic, or to ſucceed in their public applications, they were obliged to 
ſubmit to his extortions under the denomination of reſpectful preſents, and the compliance 
with their wiſhes was always proportioned to the extent in which it was purchaſed, 

The laſt years of Jehan Ghir's reign were ſpent in cruſhing perpetual rebellions of his 
ſons and chiefs: in one of thoſe he was ſurprized, and made a priſoner by a rebel general, 
who ſparing his life, he effected his eſcape, and again ſurmounted his difficulties, and re- 
ſtored peace to his empire; and though he {till continued to indulge in all the exceſſes of 
inebriety, and to commit the whole management of his affairs to Nur Jehan, yet a pro- 
ſpect of continued quiet opened, when he was attacked by an aſthma, which carried him 
off in the fifty-ninth year of his age. | 

The right of ſucceſſion was in a ien of Jehan Ghir, the ſan of his eldeſt born, the 
Sultan Koſrou; but rights maintainable only by the ſword were not likely to be ſupported 
by a youth of thirteen; his uncle Shak Jehan aſpired to the throne, and made his way to 
it by the murders of his brother and four nephews. - 

As Shak Jehan obtained the imperial crown by v violence, ſo he determined to aſſert the 
polleſſion of it againſt every competitor. He exerted himſelf in the early part of his reign 
to ſuppreſs every tendenq; to inſurrection; and the neighbouring princes ſhewing, no diſ- 


politions to diſturb his trahguillity, he found himſelf firmly ſeated on the throne, and poſ- | 


_ {efſed, without NOUS, al the immense yraſurey which had been collected by bis avariy 
cious father. Y 
Shak Ichan, thus Seas 9 a. throne. e a rival, and poſſeſſing immenſe territo- 
ries without an enemy, abandoned himſelf to his pleaſures: his harams were repleniſhed 
with the choiceſt, beauties of the eaſt; and whilſt his nobles. and chiefs ſurrendered their 
daughters to his enjqyment, his luſt extended even to their wives, who, with' unexampled 
drutality, were torn from their embraces, and devoted to the gratifigation. oft his unbounded 
and inordinate paſſions. All the ric hes of the empire were ſquandered in the moſt effemi- 
nate expences; and if he ſtale an hour from. the converſation, of his women, it was ſpent 
| 4 C in 
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in beholding public ſpectacles, determining the ſucceſſes of prize. fighters, and viewing 
the debaſement of the human ſpecies in Gnegtal combats with lions and tygers. 

Yet there were moments when Shak Jehan emerged from this abyſs of diſſipation, as 
reſuming the dignity of ſovereignty, he attended to the rights of his ſubjects; happy then 
were thoſe whoſe petitions reached his hands for no prince was naturally more inclined to 
adminiſter ſtrict juſtice, or more readily attended to the calls of the oppreſſed, or the 
tears ef thoſe who ſuffered injury, either from himſelf or his miniſters: in thoſe intervals 
of manly reaſon, he ſuppreſſed the numerous bands of robbers with which his empire had 
been infeſted, corrected the enormities which had been practiſed by ſome of the governors 
of the provinces, ind compelled them to make ſfatisfaRtion to thoſe whoſe perſons or pro- 
perties had ſuffered either by their miſconduct or negle ß | 

He was ſuperſtitiouſly addicted to the eaſtern abſurdities of judicial Ay ; and, as a 
neceſſary conſequence, he was an implacable enemy to the n wow were either 
murdered, or compelled to quit his dominions. 8 

His ſons, of whom Aurengezebe was the third, as uſual in the empire of Indoſtan, at 
different times conſpired againſt their father, and made war on him with various ſucceſs, 
till at length Aurengezebe having taken arms, under pretence of aſſerting the cauſe of his 
brother Morad, he made his father priſoner; and though he allowed him the exteriors of ſo- 
vereignty, that monarch had no longer the government of the ſtate, which Aurengezebe 
took entirely into hisow n hands; diſclaiming, however, the ſmalleſt intention of either diſ- 
poſſeſſing his father of his throne in his life-time, or witholding i it from his brother Morad, 
who he pretended had alone a right to it in caſe of his father's death; his other brothers, 
Dara and Sujah being, as he aſſerted, diſqualified for the ſucceſſion, becauſe the MAE 
was an idolater, or worſhipper of fire, and the latter an heretic, * 

But Aurengezebe did not carry his hypocriſy much farther: having igen Mora to 
mai ch in purſuit of his brother Dara, then in arms, to aſſert his own rights, and having 
offered Morad to accompany him in the! i expedition, he contrived ' to engage him in a de- 
bauch with wine, and then ſeized and confined him in a fortreſs, as a violator of the laws 
of Mahomet; and all the officers of Morad's army having immediately engaged in the inte- 
reſts of the pet fidious e be allumed the enen of the Tops, and continued | 
his purſuit of Dara. 8 E 

But that prince lying ETA kim with ſuch rapidity that NE was: Late! to bang him 
to a battle, and Sujah, his other bt6ther; having drawn together another army, and 
threatened to interrupt his progreſs, Aurengezebe found it neceſſary to riſque an engage- 
ment with his forees; in which; by the moſt extraordinary interpoſition of unexpected 
good fortune, he proved victorious, after having been once at the brink of deſtruction; and 
Sujah's army 1 dire penn 51 dic mot t yithour) Amen fave himſelf by 

ight. | x - 47 U 81 
f After this dias, Aurengezebe; bug Sujah _ entleavoured EPR Head gend 
| him, returned to Agra; where he found his father ſtill ſafe in the cuſtody of thoſe to whom 


he had entruſted the care of his . and * ſeeuted that city, and Delhi, againſt 
any 
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any attacks, and committed his father to officers on whom he knew he might confide, he 

turned his attention to both his brothers, Dara and Sujah; and the former having been be- 

trayed by one whoſe life he had twice ſaved, was Wy ages. uf put to death, and his on 
goliman ſoon after cut off by poiſon. 

Nor did Morad long ſurvive Aurengezebe, who never N einde to get rid of thoſe 
who were obſtacles to his unjuſt deſigns; Having accuſed him, though ſtill in priſon, of mur- 
ders and extortions formerly committed, he paſſed the form of a public trial; and being 
condemned to death, the ſentence was executed by cutting off his head. | 

Sujah and his family were now the only impediments to the poſſeſſion of the imperial 
throne; and by aſpiritlike that of Aurengezebe greater dificulties might h de eaſi ily overcome. 
The ties of blood were never bindiws 


where a regard to them ſtood in the way of his am- 1 
bition; and on the preſent occaſion, accident accompliſhed his wiſhes, even without his 

open inte: ference. Sujah having fled with his family to Rakan, and claimed the protection 
of the prince of that country, it was for ſome time afforded to him; till Aurengezebe hav- 
ing diſcovered his retreat, the king of Rakan was ſoon prevailed on to change his conduct 
towards Sujah; and the latter having expreſſed incautiouſly his reſentment for ſome con- 
ceived inſult, he and his whole family were cut off, except one daughter, who had been 
married to the prince, by whom he and the reſt of his children were deſtroyed. 

Aurengezebe was now in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the whole empire of India, which 
he ruled without controul under his own authority, though in the name of the confined 
monarch Shak Jehan, his father: but the auſterities which he had practiſed in order to 
countenance hi pretences to ſanctity and holineſs, and to render his real deſigns leſs diſco- 
verable, now brought upon him a violent and dangerous fit of fickneſs; and his ſons taking 
advantage of his ſituation, cabals were formed, and the chiefs of the empire were en. 

gaged to ſupport their different pretenſions, though their grandfather yet A on the 
teath of their father was more-wiſhed for by them than expected. 13h ind 

But whilſt two parties were formed by the two ſons of Aurengezebe, a third, with 
more appearance of juſtice, meditated the reſcue of Shak Jehan, and his re-eflublifhiient 
on the throne of Indoſtan: yet the deſigns of theſe ſeveral competitors were fruſtrated by 
an event deſirable to neither of them; and this was, the recovery of Aurengezebe; who, on 
the firſt favorable change in his health, gave public audiences to the chiefs of the empire, 
that they might be convineed of the amendment; and as he continued to gain ſtrength, he 
reſumed by degrees the reins of government, and diſappointed the hopes and enn, 
of his ſons, his father, and their ſeveral parrizans and abettors. 

Aurengezebe now threw off the maſk, and openly ſeized the throne of his fathers; 1 
determined that the remembrance of the violent meaſures by which he obtained the im- 
perial authority ſhould be obliterared by the manner in which it ſnould be exerciſed, he 
who made his way to a crown by treachery, unnatural cruelty, and fratricide, now go- 
verned with. ſuch; juſtice, mildneſs, and lenity, that the mouth of complaint was ſtopped, 
and even the impriſonment of his father was no longer conſidered as-an act of ungrateful 
injuſtice, when | it was known that his reſtraint. was of the lishreſt kind, that he was treated 

| with 
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With reſpect, and that he was indulged with all the pleaſures he could enjoy, conſiſtent 
with the abridgment of actual liberty. 

Nor in countries where the rights of deſcent are FI enden by the had 
of ſuperior power, and where a doubtful title is the only probable chance for a govern. 
ment which is not exerciſed in the extremeſt tyranny, is it at all extraordinary, that the 
prince who reigns well ſnould be the favourite of his people, though he attained his power 
by the moſt atrocious acts of villainy, and the moſt notorious breaches of filial and fra. 

ternal duty. And perhaps ſome excuſe may be offered even for the murders committed by 
Aurengezebe on the perſons of his brothers and their families, from the conſideration that 
if they had ſucceeded he would maͤſt certainly have met the ſame fate from their hands, 

We have already remarked that Aurengezebe was. a moſt conſummate hypocrite, and 
4 he endeavoured to gain credit from the practice of ſuch an extraordinary degree of 
abſtemiouſneſs'as injured his health, and endangered his life; yet the having effected all 
his purpoſes occaſioned little or no alteration in his manner of life: what was at firſt con- 
ſtraint, became at length habit; and when he was unqueſtionably the richeſt, and pro- 
bably the moſt powerful prince in the world, he was ſo little indulgent to his own appe- 
tites, that his food conſiſted wholly of vegetables, his drink of water, and he flept upon 
the ground, having no other bed than the ſkin of ſome wild beaſt. 

Vet though thus moderate, and even ſparing to himſelf, his generofity wok thoſe 
who were about his perſon was unbounded; himſelf plain and unexpenſive, his court was 
ſplendid and magnificent. Nor was his munificence confined to his own ſubjects alone; he 

received ambaſſadors from all the courts of Europe and Afia, and every one of them taſted of 
his liberality: not that his munificence was undifſtinguiſhing ; to the ambaſſadors of thoſe 
powers who courted his alliance as a great and celebrated prince, his preſents were valu- 
able and elegant; but to thoſe who only inveſted merchants and adventurers with public 
characters, to anſwer the occaſional purpoſes of trade ne n his * Was 
proportionably, ſparing. | 

But Aurengezebe did not preſerve the fun dignity i in every part of his nv; he vn 
an enemy to ſcience and literature, though more probably from-motives of policy than in- 
clination ; he was well aware that the circumſtances which made way for his acceſſion to 
the throne were of ſuch a nature as t tranſmit his name with infamy to poſterity; and 
that if the page of the faithful hiſtorian ſhould be ſtained with the recapitulation of his 
crimes, the reputation of the great prince would be loſt in the deteſtation of the murderer, 
the aſſaſſin, and the fratricide, and that the moſt brilliant actions of his reign would not 
obliterate the names of tyrant and uſurper: he therefore iſſued expreſs injunctions that ne 
actions of his life or reign ſhould be recorded; and he gave all poſſible diſcouragement to 
genius and letters, that no hiſtorian might be found capable of a work, the effect of which 

would be injurious to the fame he now ſought to acquire. 

: Yet the policy of Aurengezebe ſeemed in ſome inſtances to over-reach itſelf; the ſanc- 

tity he profeſſed, and his pretended zeal for the doctrines of Mahomet, drew bim into # 

variety of difficulties, and in many inſtances required the utmoſt exertion of his pln» 
reſc 
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reſeue him from the extremeſt dangers. His oppreſſion and perſecution of the Gentoos, 
(or, as the Mahometans diſtinguiſhed them, the idolaters) were productive of repeated re- 
bellions. The rajahs, omrahs, and nabobs, who, as we have before obſerved, exerciſed all 
the power of ſovereignty in their ſeveral governments, though they acknowledged a kind 
of qualified allegiance to the Mogul, were at all times ready to renounce this ſubjection, 
and take arins againſt their acknowledged emperor, whenever the leaſt ſtretch of his autho- 
rity afforded thoin any reaſonable pretence; and the quiet of Aurengezebe's reign was more 
than once diſturbed, and even his throne ſhaken, by the attempts of ſome of thoſe power- 
ful chiefs, either to revenge injuries actually received, or m—_— * to have been 
offered. 
Wt Aurengezebe choſe rthidr to ſubdue theſe invaders of his peace by policy, than 
meet them in arms; when the ancreaſing ſtrength of Emir Jemla, the moſt powerful rajah 
of the empire, and the governor of the vaſt province of Bengal, rendered the Mogul ſuſpi- 
cious of his intentions, he propoſed to him the conqueſt of the rich kingdom of Azem, 
and painted to him the defenceleſs ſtate of that country, and the immenſe amount of the 
expected plunder; and when Jemla, who fully underſtood the ſtate of Aurengezebe's 
mind with regard to himſelf, required him to deliver up to him his wife and family, who 
were detained at Agra, under the pretence of ſafety, though in fact as hoſtages for the 
fidelity of the rajah; he ſeemingly complied with his requeſt, diſpatched to him his wife 
and the younger branches of his family, but had the addreſs to keep his eldeft ſon within 
his power, by appointing him to an office of high honour immediately about his perſon, and 
thus effectually ſilencing any complaint of Emir Jemla, and ſecuring his allegiance by this 
valuable depoſit; and the event of the attack of Azem fully anſwering the expectations of 
Aurengezebe, and proving fatal to Jemla and his army, he got rid of a dangerous and 
doubtful friend, and took care to divide the power he had enjoyed, by inveſting Heſt, his 
own uncle, with the government of Bengal, though he permitted the ſon of Jemla to in- 
| herit his father's hereditary poſſeſſions, and to enjoy an immenſe ſum of ready-money 
which he had accumulated, and added to both ſuch appointments as he thought moſt 
likely to ſecure his fidelity and attachment. 
And when Seva Ji, another chief who was in the ſervice of the tributary king of Viſia- 
pour, but by the commiſſion of various crimes, and by treachery both to his natural ſove- 
reign, and to him into whoſe ſervice he had entered, had acquired vaſt riches and power, 
and obtained the poſſeſſion of many ſtrong places, entered the dominions of Aurengezebe, 
and even plundered the city of Surat; and though the caſtle remained uncaptured, carried 
off with him a booty equal in value to one million and a half ſterling: Aurengezebe, 
though he apparently armed to chaſtiſe the invader, ſought rather to reduce him by treaty; 
and, having employed his great favourite Jeſſeyu to command the troops under Mauzm 
his ſon, the crafty old negotiator found means to draw off Seva from the purſuit of the 
invaſion, and to engage him in the intereſts and actual ſervice of his maſter, in conſe- 
quence of which he was received with tokens of friendſhip by Aurengezebe, who imme- 
diately employed him in making war upon the I whoſe ſervice he had deſerted. 
: 14.0: | But 
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But in one of the frequent viſits which Seva made to the court of Aurengezebe, he had 
penetration enough to diſcover, that under the maſk of friendſhip and confidence, that em- 
peror entertained jealouſies and ſuſpicions which might moſt probably bieak out and 
prove fatal to him at ſome convenient opportunity; and theſe conjectures being confirmed 
by officious endeavours to prevent his rejoining the army he commanded, Seva having 
taken the precaution to provide relays of horſes, and engage proper companions for bis 
flight, took a ſudden and unexpected leave of Agra, and retreated with ſuch amazing ex- 
pedition towards his own territories, that his own ſon, who accompanied him, periſhed 
with fatigue; but the rajah himſelf reached his dominions in ſafety, and revenged the in- 
tended treachery of the Mogul by a ſecond plunder of Surat, in which he again found 
conſiderable wealth, though he ſpared the European factories, or they were more probably 
protected froni his attemꝑts by being provided, with cannon, and being otherwiſe 1 in a pro- 
per {tate of defence. 
After this exploit Seva's power increaſed to. Tuck. a degree, and his territories were ſo 
extended by conqueſts, that he would probab] y have Rroved a dangerous rival to Aurenge- 
zebe, if death had not put a ſtop to his career, and given that monarch a freſh opportunity 
of diſplaying his policy, in attaching his ſon and ſucceſſor to his intereſt, by honours, dig- 
nities and employments. The king of Rakan, the ſovereign who had perfidiouſly de- 
ſtroyed the ſultan Sujah, the brother of Aurengezebe, though unqueſtionably incited to 
that act by the laſt-named monarch, became now the object of his vengeance; and the 
pretence for the quarrel was his harbouring, in a part of his dominions, certain European 
pirates, chiefly Portugueſe, to whom the Ling of Rakan had not only afforded an aſylum, 
but had enabled them to extend their depredations, . and to alarm and terrify the whole 
coaſt, by permitting them to fortify the port of Chatagan i in his dominions, the ſituation 
of which gave them the command of the principal part, c of the navigation in the Indian 
ſea, and left at their mercy the commerce of the eaſtern World. 

Vet it was by no means the intention of Aurengezebe to turn his arms againſt this neſt 
of pirates, whoſe reſolute defence might have been attended 'with conſequences to which 
the extirpation of them would have been by no means adequate; he rather meant to make 
them his inſtrument to humble the king of Dakan and having, by their aſſiſtance, ac- 
compliſhed the deſtruction of their protector, he was well aware they would dwindle into 
ſuch a ſtate as would either place them beneath his wrath, or leave them open to it with- 
out the power of oppoſition. 
To this end he entered into a treaty with the Chriſtian robbers; and. Having abi 
them by the moſt liberal promiſes to. ſecond his attempts, and having alſo called for the 
aſſiſtance of his European allies, among whom the Dutch only complied with his demands 
and furniſhed him with two ſhips ; he firſt attacked and reduced the little iſland at the 
mouth of the Ganges, where a Portugueſe prieſt had aſſumed the title of king; and having 
poſſeſſed himſelf of this newly-created kingdom, he ſoon after reduced the town and port 
of Chatagan; and having effectually cruſhed the power of the king of Dakan, he left his 
new allies to ſhift for themſelves, expelling, them from their former ſtrong holds, and for- 


tifying them for his own purpoſes, 
Some 
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some miſunderſtandings which bad ariſen between Aurengezebe and Shah Abbas the 
powerful monarch of Perſia, produced a ſhort and inconſequential war between theſe two 
ſovereigns, in the courſe of which the city of Kandahar more than once changed it's ma- 
ters, but was at length too ſtrongly fortified by the Perſians to be regained by Aurenge- 
zebe, and it remained in the hands of the former, the war terminating without any deci- i 
five action, which both parties ſeemed equally unwilling to riſque. 

Nor was the reign of Aurengezebe undiſturbed by rebellions of the moſt unnatural 
kind, but, as we have already ſhewn, too common in the empire of Indoſtan; his fone, 
availing themſelves of popular clamours, which the ſeverity of the emperor againſt the 
Gentoos had occaſioned in every part of his dominions, and which had been particularly 
fomented by a claim which he had ſet up to the territories and fortunes of a rajah of that 
religion, and which had been demanded of his widow, and the requiſition enforced by the 
ſword; they joined the injured princeſs, and made actual war upon their father: but 
Mahommed, his governor of Guzzerat, in which province the diſputed territories lay, 
having in ſome mezſure convinced him of 'the injuſtice of theſe proceedings, prevailed 
on him to ſubmit to an interview with the widow, whoſe charms made ſuch an impreſ- 
fion on his heart, that he abandoned the conqueſts he had already made, withdrew his 
troops from her eſtates, and left her in the quiet enjoyment of the power and riches which 
had been bequeathed to her by her deceaſed huſband. 

It does not appear how the ſultans Mawzm and Azem conducted themſelves on this 
occaſion; the charms of the widow probably proved powerful enough to protect them 
from the diſpleaſure of Aurengezebe, and procure their being included in the pacific 
treaty ; but Sultan Akbar, the youngeſt ſon, though the favourite of his father, and intended 
by him for his ſucceſſor in the empire, not only continued in arms, but on receiving his 
father's orders to turn them againſt Somba, a rajah who had given him offence, he joined 
his troops to thoſe of the rebel, and having muſtered an army of ſeventy thouſand horſe, 
the confederates began their march againſt Aurengezebe, who was then at the head of a 
much ſmaller army at Azmir, and, from the impetuoſity with which the rebels advanced, 
was in a ſituation of the extremeſt danger. 

But in moments like this, Aurengezebe had always reſources in the fertiligy of his own. 
genius, which never failed to furniſh him with expedients to avert impending evils. On 
this occaſion he entruſted a faithful and favourite eunuch with letters addreſſed to. 
his ſon, and framed ſo as to appear the courſe of a correſpondence, in which a 
plan had been concerted between him and his father to draw Somba and his adherents- 
to Azmyn, for the purpoſe of cutting them off; and with theſe letters the eunuch-con—- 
trived to fall into the hands of an advanced party of the rebel forces, who having read: 
the contents, and communicated them to the ſeveral leaders, ſuch a diſtruſt was enter- 
tained by them as could not be removed by even the moſt ſolemn oaths which were taken- 
by the young prince on the Sacred Koran, that he was wholly unacquainted with the 
meaning of theſe infinuations; nor the beſt founded ſuggeſtions of the real truth, that. 
they were the fabrications of his father, and the efforts of his craft and cunning; and. 
theſe nin of the factious chiefs occaſioned ſuch a delay i in their proceedings, as 

enabled 
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enabled Aurenzegebe to procure powerful reinforcements, and wholly changed the 
_ probable fate of the enſuing battle, which terminated in the total defeat of the inſurgents, 
the flight of Akbar, who, by the aſſiſtance of ſome Engliſh gentlemen reſident in Indoſtan, 
made his eſcape into the Perſian dominions; and the death of Somba, who being taken 
priſoner by the purſuers of the Mogul's army, was immediately ſacrificed to his vengeance. 
Perhaps the aſſiſtance given to a rebel ſon might irritate Aurengezebe againſt the Engliſh, 
or he might be juſtly jealous of the growing power of that nation, who had juſt then re- 
ceived the poſſeſſion of the iſland of Bombay from the Portugueſe, in conſequence of a 
treaty made between the kings of England and Portugal, on the marriage of Charles 
the Second with the Infanta, daughter of the latter; and this iſland having been 
| ceded by the crown to the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company, they had ſtrongly fortified and 
garriſoned it, in ſpite of the attempts both of the Dutch and the emperor of Indoſtan to 
prevent a ſtep which ſecured to England, not only a great part of the commerce of India, 
but a very conſiderable power to annoy that of other nations. | 
But whether he was influenced by theſe motives, or actuated by the intrigues of the 
Dutch, who in one part of the reign of Aurengezebe had employed ſuch agents as knew 
how to obtain his favour; certain it is that a war was commenced againſt the Engliſh, who, 
in their turn, ſeized the ſhips of the Mogul whereyer they were found, and confiſcated 
their cargoes; but having made an unſucceſsful attack on Surat, Yacub, who commanded 
the Mogul forces in that part of India, landed twenty thouſand men on the iſland of Bom- 
bay, and ſoon reduced the Engliſh governor to the neceſſity of applying by immenſe preſents 
and humiliating interceſſions to Aurengezebe himſelf, who, after compelling the perſon 
employed on this occaſion to ſubmit to the indignity of being brought into his preſence 
in fetters, con-leſcended to liſten to their intreaties, and directed his general to withdraw 
his troops from Bombay; the Engliſh chief, whoſe conduct had been offenſive to him, en- 
gaging to leave Indoſtan within nine months, In conſideration of which ſtipulation, he 
alſo promiſed to indulge the Eaſt-India Company with a new or renewed permiſſion to 
trade within his dominions; but they were, on their part, to make reſtitution of the ſhips 
and effects of which the ſubje&s of . had been n ane. or to account for 
them in valug, 
Nor was this moderation in the victorious prince to be attributed wholly to the mild- 
neſs of his diſpoſition ; it may perhaps be better accounted for from his thorough know- 
ledge of the vaſt power of England, and her ability to revenge his availing himſelf of 
his preſent advantages to drive matters toextremities: and this is the more probable, from 
his conduct on an application from Baroon, the Dutch ambaſſador at his court, to folicit 
the expulſion of the Engliſh, who he repreſented as an inconſiderable, worthleſs, and con- 
temptible nation; and having ſtrongly urged the advantages which might be derived from 
their being compelled td leave Indoſtan, the emperor coolly anſwered, that if his maſters 
poſſeſſed power ſo very ſuperior to that of the Engliſh, it would be a very eaſy matter for 
them to drive out their rivals, without his interference; and this propoſition having ſtag- 
gered the Dutch envoy, who found himſelf at a loſs for a reply, Aurengezebe increaſed 
his aſtoniſhment, by informing him that he was well acquainted with the Rate of a 
an 


and knew that the country he was deputed to repreſent was indebted to the gallantry and- 
ſriendſhipof the Engliſh nation for ſupporting.it againſt the attacks of the armies of France; 
and that without that protection from the ſtate which deſervedly held the balance of 
power in Europe, the petty, provinces which compoſed the United States of Holland,. 
would have fallen an eaſy prey to the invader. And this attempt lowered the Dutch ſo. 
much in the eſteem of Aurengezebe, that the ſhare they formerly enjoyed in his friendſhip 
was transferred to the Engliſn, who he ever after treated with peculiar marks of regard. 

Aurengezebe, from the moment he aſcended the throne of Indoſtan, had meditated the: 
conqueſt of the kingdom of Golconda, but had been reſtrained: from attempting it by the 
powerful aſſiſtance which Emir Jemla, already mentioned, conſtantly afforded to the mo- 
narch of that countty. The death of Jemla, however, removed that obſtacle; and an expe-- 
dition was reſolved on to reduce the devoted kingdom to the obedience of Aurengezebe; 
and the time it was undertaken. ſeemed highly favorable to the deſign, as all rebellion 
was at an end, the family animoſities had ſubſided, and Mawzm, his ſon, having been 
reſtored to his father's favour, with his permiſſion, aſſumed the title of Shah Alam, and. 
was inveſted with the command of the army which was deſtined to this ſervice. N 

The kingdom of Golconda was at this time governed by Abdallah, who though an- 
| Arab, and a: ſoldier of fortune, having married the youngeſt daughter of Kothb, the late 
ſovereign, was preferred by him to Mahmud, the ſon of Aurengezebe, whoſe wife was 
the eldeſt daughter of Kothb;. and that prince having, in breach of a ſolemn promiſe to 
Mahmud; appointed Abdallah his ſucceſſor by his will, he aſcended the throne of Golconda,. 
though not without an unſucceſsful attempt by Mahmud to eſtabliſn a right which was 
unqueſtionably much better founded than that on which Abdallah pretended to reign. 

Zut though, by the countenance and aſſiſtance of two powerful chiefs of his kingdom, whos 
eſpouſed his cauſe, and drew to him their numerous dependants and adherents, Abdallah. 
was ſoon enabled to ſubvert the defigns of Mahmud; yet he found new rivals in the very 
men who had contributed to raiſe him to greatneſs: and he felt with regret, that his powers 
were reſtrained; and his wiſhes ungratified, whilſt he remained under the direction of thoſe, 
who having exalted him to a throne, thought themſelves intitled to govern his counſels; 
and direct his meaſures. 

Abdallah was rather an indolent prince, and inelined to indulge in eaſe and pleaſure ;: 
but the conduct of theſe uſurpers of his authority rouzed him to attention, and the good 
ſenſe which he poſſeſſed ſoon ſuggeſted to him the means of freeing himſelf from their ty- 
ranny: he appointed Mouſo Khan, one of theſe chiefs, to the ſupreme command of his 
armies; and Zaffer, the other, he conſtituted his duan, or prime miniſter; foreſecing that 
à competition between theſe” two great officers: would be the neceffary! conſequence 
of his inveſting them with powers which, though in different departments, would render: 
them jealous of each other, and produee ſuch animoſities as, weakening the intereſts of both, 
would leave each a prey to thoſe defignis which ne not b to ty oh them of their 
dignities, but even their lives. 

Nor was Abdallah miſtaken im his e the miniſter ſoon Abuse the general of 
corruption and peculation; and the charges being indiſputably proved, he was removed: 
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from his employments, the riches he had amaſſed ſeized for the uſe of the Tovereign, and 
himſelf loaded with chains, and buried for life in a dungeon; and Abdallah ſeizing the 

critical moment, aſſumed himſelf the command of the army, which he ſoon modelled to 
his purpoſes, by the moſt indulgent and ingratiating behaviour. 

The duan, in the mean time, having ſeen the removal of his rival in power, gave a looſe 
to his own arbitrary and avaricious diſpoſition; and having, by acts of the groſſeſt fraud 
and tyranny, occaſioned univerſal diſſatisfaction, and excited the loudeſt clamours againſt 
his adminiſtration, he was, by the univerſal conſent of the nation, deprived of the authority 
he enjoyed, and ſent into baniſhment; and Abdallah left at. liberty to manage himſelf the 
affairs of his kingdom, to which he applied with great aſſiduity. 

And this was the ſituation of Golconda, when Aurengezebe turned his arms 8 

Abdallah, under the ſpecious pretence of placing his ſon Mahmud on the throne of that 
kingiom, in right of his wife, the eldeſt daughter of Kothb, whoſe claim could with no 
colour of juſtice be diſregarded by Abdallah, who had only married the youngeſt. 

But Mawzm, who was entruſted with the conduct of this expedition, though apparently 
reconciled to his father, had never abandoned thoſe ambitious views which firſt excited his 
rebellion; and thinking this a favourable opportunity to ſtrengthen his intereſts, he 
entered into a treaty with Abdallah, concluded a truce with him, and by miſrepreſenta- 
tions and artful inſinuations of the ſtrength and power of that princes induced Aurengezebe 
to ratify the agreement he had made with him. 

Yet this truce was but of ſhort continuance; for Aurengezebe having detected the impo- 
ſitions of Shah Alam, and diſcovered the motives by which he had been actuated in grant- 
ing it, commanded him to reſume the operations of war; and Shah Alam having refuſed 
to obey thoſe orders, under pretence of an oath, and of religious ſcruples, which would 
not permit him to attack a prince of the ſame faith; Aurengezebe put himſelf at the head 
of his army, which was reinforced by a body of European mercenaries, and a train of 
_ artillery, and accompanied by his ſon Azem, who was alſo at this time in his favour, he 
undertook the war in perſon; and having firſt reduced the city of Bagnagar, he drove 
Abdallah into the capital of his kingdom, which he ſet down to beſiege in form. 

But this fortreſs proved too ſtrong for his moſt vigorous attacks, though carried on 
with a ſpirit hitherto unknown in the eaſt; and Aurengezebe would have been compelled 
to abandon the enterprize, if he had not found means to corrupt the governor, who com- 
manded under Abdallah, and engage him treacherouſly to ſurrender his maſter, and the 
place committed to his charge, to the emperor of Indoſtan; who rejeQing the propoſal of 
Abdallah to hold his kingdom as his tributary, and refuſing to accept ſuch preſents 35 
were offered by the latter to procure that treatment which, as a conquered prince, he was 
well entitled to receive, ſtripped him of the enſigns of royalty, and ſent him into cloſc 
confinement, on a paltry allowance of little more than forty ſhillings a-day, which was 
however afterwards enlarged, at the inſtance of the more generous Azem, who had at firſt 
unavailingly interpoſed in behalf of the fallen monarch. 8 , 

Yet it does not appear that the conqueſt of Golconda was compleat; for we find, ſeveral 

years 


years after, one of the ſons of Abdallah ſitting on his ee * paying en for his 
kingdom to the then reigning Mogul. | 
The invaſion of Golconda ſeems to have a ee tha martial exploits of Aurenge- £ 
zebe; who, in the year 1707, about ten or twelve years after this event, finiſhed a very 
long life, dying at the age of ninety, at Ahmednagar, one of his palaces, leaving direc- 
tions to extend the ſeverity which he practiſed in his life-time, even to the grave, in which he 
ordered his body to be interred as an ordinary derviſe or prieſt, with no other dis- 
tinction than the diſtribution of a ſmall ſum to the poor at the time of his funeral. 
Aurengezebe alſo left a will of a moſt extraordinary purport: for he ordered . domi- 
nions to be divided among his ſons, in equal parts, without appointing the particular 
portions which ſhould fall to the ſhare of each; a will which ſeemed calculated to pro- 
duce the effects which we ſhall have occaſion to mention hereafter. | 

The character of Aurengezebe was ſo fingulatly extraordinary, that it is not an eaſy 
matter to deſcribe it with preciſion. In his own perſon he was abſtemious to a degree of 
mortification; and in his dreſs plain, even to meanneſs; yet on public occaſions he was 
ſplendid and magnificent. He was cunning and deſigning, yet his craft ſometimes pro- 
duced effects dangerous to his own ſafety, and deſtructive to the peace of his empire; for 
as he endeavoured to avoid diſfatisfaction among the chiefs of his kingdom, by overlooking 
their errors and pardoning their offences, ſo chis indulgence was rather imputed to fear 
than to mildneſs of diſpoſition, and was returned in inſolence to himſelf, and oppreſſion 
to their inferiors: and this was the reaſon why his troops were ill-diſciplined, cowardly, 
and rapacious; and his court filled with unprincipled and lawleſs rajahs, nabobs, and om 
rahs, who perpetrated the worſt of crimes without reſtraint, under an aſſurance that they 
would paſs unnoticed by Aurengezebe; who, when any complaints were preferred againſt 
them, was accuſtomed to content himſelf with a declaration, that he left their offences to 
the puniſhment of Heaven. | 

Yet it does not appear that Auregenz ebe w. was himſelf inclined to treat the meaneſt of 
his ſubjects, with eruelty; z on the contrary, he was tender even to abſurdity i in laying 
burdens of taxation on them for his private uſe; and actually condeſcended to knit or 
work caps and turbans with his own hands, and to ſell them to his chiefs, for money to 
ſupply the trifling expences neceſſary for the ſcanty maintenance to which he had limited 
himſelf; and though, as he grew old and infirm, and leſs able to work, he appropriated 
the revenues of ſome. particular cities to his ſupport, yet even theſe were fo ſmall, that at 
his death, his own private treaſury, which he kept apart from that of the ſtate, did not 
contain a ſum much exceeding ſeven thouſand pounds ſterling. And this will appear the 
more extraordinary, when it is conſidered, that after all his conqueſts, and when the em- 
pire was in a ſtate of perfect tranquillity, the annual public revenues ſcarce amounted 
to leſs than forty millions ſterling ; the greater part of which immenſe income was ex- 
pended in the payment and ſupplies of his armies, and in the appointments of his g- 
vernors, and other officers, civil and military; though a vaſt ſum was found in the public ; 
treaſury, after the death of this monarch, and he had enriched the — of his i im- 
perial crown with many very valuable and coſtly jewels. 
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Aurengezebe was of low ſtature, his habit thin, his noſe prominent, and his eyes lively 
and penetrating; as he advanced in years, he bent under the weight of them, and ſup. 
ported himſelf on a plain forked ſtick. His dreſs, as we have before obſerved, was more 
plain than that of the meaneſt of his ſervants; and it has been remarked by travellers, that 
the expence of cloathing him from head to foot, i in the 1 2700 he commonly wore, could 
not have amounted to forty ſhillings. 

| His courfe of life was regular and exemplary ; ; he roſe and bathed before the ſur 
appeared, and afterwards dedicated a portion of time to his devotions ; he then breakfaſted, 
and having fpent about two hours in the diſpatch of buſineſs with his miniſters and offi- 
cers, and in giving audience both to foreign ambaſſadors, and to the chiefs of his own. 
empire, he returned to his prayers ;. and theſe performed, he employed himſelf in manual 
labour till the hour of taking his dinner, which conſiſted wholly of vegetables, dreſſed in 
the plaineſt way: after he had dined, he reſumed his private occupations, unleſs any ur- 
gent affair of ſtate required his immediate attention, and having in the courſe of the after- 
noon and evening, twice, repeated his acts of devotion, he retired early to his ſleeping. 
apartment, though not to reſt, as he ſeldom indulged in more than two or three hours 
ſleep; employing the. remaining hours of his retirement in. reading the Koran, or Sacred 
Mahometan Text. And though it is not eaſy. to account for his acquiring a habit of being 
fufficientiy refreſhed, in the ſmall portion of time allotted to ſſeep, yet the other parts of 
his regimen: were no doubt conducive to his health, and well calculated to. prolong the 
exiſtence of a weakly and difordered conſtitution. 

But abſtemioufneſs, and apparent mortification, are by no means proofs of humility ;. 
Aurengezebe, under the meaneſt appearances, was proud, vain, and oſtentatious; he ar- 
rogated to himſelf the moſt lofty and ſounding titles, and pretended to: ax extent of do- 
minion, which had never yet been claimed by any potentate: he directed his ſubjects to- 
ſtile him the conqueror of the world, and the ręſtorer and protector of religion; and he 
affected to believe, that his authority extended over three fourth parts of the globe; and 
ſ opported: theſe ridiculous pretenſions, by diſelaiming the dominion of the remaining quar- 
ter, in an act of the moſt fupercilious oſtentation; it being his conſtant cuſtom to tear off: 
one of the corners of every paper he figned, in teſtimony of this modeſt: renunciation 
Hiſtorians have been filent with refpe& to the marriages of Aurengezebe, and his general 
eharacter with- regard to female attachments; that he was not unſuſceptible of the ten-- 
der paſſion, appears from lis conduct towards the widow- of Jeſſom . Saya; and 
from his partiality to ſome of his ſons, and the greater favour ſhewn to them in preference: 

to the others, it does not appear improbable,” that they were the fruits of different mar. 
riages, 

The will of Aurengezebe produced ſuch conſequences as might kat be expected: 
Azem, though the third ſon, having been firſt mentioned in the will, thought himſelf in- 
titled to the poſſeſſion of the capital, and to a ſuperiority over his brothers; and having: 
brought over the armies of his father to his intereſt, he advanced at the head of them to- 
wards the city of Agra; but his brother. Mean or Shah Alam, being determined to 


— theſe points witK him, levied an army of: horſe and foot,. to the number of 1 c 
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hundred thouſand; and the force of Azem being nearly equal, theſe mi ighty armies engaged 
in a battle, in which Azem was killed, and his troops totally defeated; and his brother 
Kambuſh, or Kimboſch, having raiſed another army, and made an engt to obtain poſ- 
ſeſſion of his ſhare of the empire, was in like manner overthrown and flain by Shah Alam; 
who, being now without a rival, eſtabliſhed himſelf on the 5 and added to his other 
titles that of Kothboddin, or Axle- tree of Religion. 

But the reign of Shah Alam, like thoſe of his anceſtors, was diſturbed by inteſtine 
broils, and his tranquillity invaded by unnatural conſpiracies againſt him by his own ſons; 
and as he inherited but a very ſmall portion of the capacity or ſpirit of his father, and was 
very far advanced in years at the time he obtained the crown, his difficulties and diſ- 
trefſes proved too powerful for his conſtitution, and he fell a ſacrifice to grief, chagrin, 
and diſſatisfaction, at the age of {eventy-ſeven, and after a ſhort reign of only fix years. 

Shah Alam having left four ſons; Azem al Shan, or Shah; Jehander Shah; Rafya 
Shah; and Jehan Shah; the three laſt-named princes formed a confederacy againſt 
their elder brother, and defeated and flew him in battle: but no ſooner was this object 
of their general envy removed, than diſputes and quarrels commenced between the three 
furvivors, which terminated in the deaths of Rafya Shah and Iban Shah; and FI 
Shah mounted the throne without a competitor, 

But his reign was of ſhort duration; for proving a weak and ella prince, 8 
doning. himſelf wholly to the pleaſures of the ſeraglio, conferring the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhing marks of his favour on the meaneſt of his people, and placing his higheſt confi» 
dence on thoſe who were leaſt worthy of it, a confpiracy was formed in favour of his ne- 
phew Mohammed, the ſon of his brother Azem al Shan, who was unqueſtionably the 
Tight heir to the throne; and Jehander being defeated and dethroned, Mohammed was ſa- 
Juted emperor of Indoftan: but having, on his firſt acceſſion to the throne, permitted himſelf 
to be governed entirely by thoſe who had raiſed him, and ftruggling to ſhake off a yoke 
which began to grow intolerable, his deſigns were diſcovered by the watchful chiefs, who, 
in order to avert the gathering ſtorm which threatened to burſt over their heads, combined 
againſt their fovereign; and having dethroned, and at firſt blinded kim ey afterwards 
deprived him of his life, 

' Rafya, or Raffael al Dirjaat, the nephew of he late emperor, was now ſeated on the 
throne; but, after a reign of three months, being found unfit for the purpofes of thoſe who 
placed the crown on his head, he was removed by poiſon, and his elder en Rafya, or 
Raffael al Dowlat, was advanced to the imperial dignity. 285 

This prince, who was neither remarkable for ſplendid talents or an enterprixing ſpirit, 
ſuffered himſelf to be governed entirely by the great officers of the empire; and was there- 
fore permitted to die a natural death, after a very ſhort and 2 reign, in the 
year 1720. 8 

Mohammed, the ſon of Jehan Shah, and great . of Aurengezebe, now mounted 
the throne; but, like his immediate predeceſſors, he at firſt ſubmitted to the directions of 
thoſe who were the principal abettors of his claim to the royal authority; among theſe 
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Haſſan Ali Khan, and Seyd Abdallah Khan, his brother, held the firſt places, and uſurped 
all the powers of government, leaving to Mohammed the empty title only of emperor, 

But this monarch was quickly rouzed to a ſenſe of his ſituation; and, determined to get 
rid of theſe diſgraceful ſhackles, he foon found a pretence to cut off Haſſan ; and Abdallah, 
dreading the ſame fate, fled from his court; and having drawn together an army, he re- 
leaſed Ibrahim, the ſon of Raffya, from a priſon, and declared him emperor; and havin 
ſeized the imperial throne at Delhi, which had been enriched by Shah Jehan and Aurenge- 
zebe, with jewels to the value of many millions ſterling, he turned it into ready-money, 
which he employed in the payment of his troops, and engaging others to embark in his 
. Cauſe; and having by theſe means raiſed an army of fifty thouſand horfe, he ventured to 
encounter Mohammed, whe was on his march to the city of Delhi. But fortune proved 
favourable to the arms of that prince; the rebel army was totally defeated, and both Ab. 
dallah and Ibrahim were made priſoners: and, what will appear extraordinary to thoſe who 
have obferved how-unſparingly eaſtern conquerors have been accuſtomed to deal out their 

revenge, Mohammed contented himfelf with remanding Ibrahim to his former place of 
| confinement; and after reproach ing Abdallah for his treachery and infidelity, he directed 
the wounds which he had received in the battle to be dreſſed and carefully attended; or- 
dered him to be conducted to magnificent apartments; and permitted him to be indulged 
with his uſual number of ſervants, and to be ſupplied with whatever might tend to the re- 
eſtabliſhment of his health, and to render his light reſtraint leſs. irkſome to him. But Ab- 
dallah did not long enjoy the kindneſs of his mild and merciful ſovereign; his wounds 
proved mortal, and no leſs than forty-five of his wives and miſtreſſes claimed the pri- 
vilege of being burnt with his body. 

Having now ſhaken off the yoke of miniſterial 3 it might have been expected 
that Mohammed would have turned his attention to the welfare of his people, and em- 
ployed his unconteſted power in providing for the ſtability and encreaſing the dignity of 
his throne; and that the interval of peace, which now enſued, would have enabled him to 
ſtrengthen his intereſts, and place himſelf above the reach of future attempts, by model- 
ling his civil government, introducing diſcipline and ſubordination into his mx, and 
conciliating the regards of his ſubjects. 

But inſtead of producing theſe ſalutary effects, the preſent moments of ſafety were de- 
voted to luxury and voluptuouſneſs; like his infatuated predeceſſors, Mohammed retired 
to the pleaſures of the ſeraglio, and left his devoted people at the mercy of favourites, 
raiſed to the heights of power, not for their abilities or integrity, but as the capricious re- 
wards beſtowed by an inglorious monarch on thoſe who could meanly ſtoop to flatter his 
vices and miniſter to his pleaſures ; and, under ſuch officers, it will not appear extraordt- 
nary that Indoſtan ſoon became the object of attacks from without, and a ſcene of broils, 
animoſities and confuſion, within. 

The kingdom of Viziapour, as we have before remarked, was never ſo compleatly con- 
quered by Aurengezebe, but that one of their own princes had continued to govern it; and 
the Maharattas, or inhabitants of this naturally ſtrong pub of Indoſtan, had ma 
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a kind of independency, more or leſs perfect, as their ſtruggles were attended with a greater 
or leſs degree of ſucceſs,- But theſe continued contentions rendered the Maharattas a war- 


like people; and the frequent changes in the imperial government having left them un- 


diſturbed for a number of years, they availed themſelves of this opportunity to ſtrengthen 
their hands, and were at this time in a condition to invade the dominions of Mohammed 
with an immenſe army, amounting, according to the accounts of travellers, to no leſs than 
two hundred thouſand horſe. . 

Poſſeſſed of this force, they made frequent incurſions into the imperial territories; and 
the terror of their arms having ſpread, the bordering provinces were depopulated by the 
fight of their inhabitants; and Mohammed was compelled to awake from his lethargy of 
pleaſure, and prepare to repel the attacks of theſe powerful invaders, and ſecure the ſafety 
of thoſe parts of his dominions which lay neareſt and moſt expoſed to theſe warlike 
people. | | | | 

But Mohammed had neither ſpirit or activity enough to take upon himſelf the command 
of the army appointed to this ſervice; the important truſt was committed to Nezam, an 
old and experienced officer, who had ſerved under the banners of Aurengezebe, but whoſe 
allegiance to the preſent emperor was merely dependent on the advantages he derived from 


it in the enjoyment of governments and places of honour and profit, in which he exer- 


ciſed, without controul, his diſpoſition to tyranny, rapacity, and oppreſſion, | 

It was not the intereſt of ſuch a general to repel the Maharatta powers too readily, or to 
finiſh the war too ſuddenly : he trifled with them till they had over-run ſome of the 
richeſt provinces of the empire; but when they advanced towards the capital, and threat- 
ened to make themſelves maſters of Agra and Delhi, Nezam led his troops to give them 
battle; and having gained a compleat victory, compelled the remains of the defeated army to 
retire to Dekan; whither, however, either from motives of policy or prudence, he did not 
think fit to follow them. | 

But ſuch important ſervices, whilſt they rendered Nezam powerful and conſpicuous, 
ſerved to awaken the jealouſy of Kandoran, a favourite of Mohammed, who had gained too 
great an aſcendency over this weak and voluptuous prince; and this minion of the emperor 
having fecured to his intereſts ſome other worthleſs chiefs, a confederacy was formed 
againſt Nezam, and plans were laid to deprive him of his command and his life; and that 
general having received intelligence that he could not, conſiſtent with his ſafety, viſit the 
imperial court, refuſed to obey the ſummons of his maſter; anc, conſcious that ſuch an 
act of diſobedience would excite attempts to revenge it, he formed a party with other diſ- 
contented chieftains, and invited the then reigning monarch of Perſia to invade thoſe domi- 
nions, which duty, allegiance, and natural affection, ſhould have inſtigated him to defend 
againſt every foreign attempt. | 0 

Nadir Shah had made his way to the throne of Perſia by the exertions of ſtrong na- 
tural ſenſe and invincible courage; but the country he governed had been exhauſted of 
ber riches by long and continued conteſts, which had interrupted her trade, commerce, and 
even agriculture; and as inteſtine wars had inſpired the inhabitants with a martial ſpirit, 
Nadir Shah was well aware that the beſt means he could uſe to prevent his e 
: authority 
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authority from being ſhaken by rebellions and inſurrections, was to find employment for 
the arms of his ſubjects, and to lead them to the conqueſts of ſome neighbouring kingdom; 
and he was induced to accede, without heſitation, to the propoſitions of Nezam and his 
adherents, from the proſpect of repleniſhing his exhauſted treaſury, enriching his partizans, 
and employing thoſe arms in adding to his power which would otherwiſe be moſt probably 
engaged in attempting to reduce it. 

Influenced by theſe conſiderations, and aſſured by the conſpirators, in which number 
Saadit Khan, one of the moſt powerful omrahs of the Mogul empire, had now engaged, 
that little oppoſition was to be feared from a diſſatisfied people, governed by a weak and 
indolent prince, abandoned to his pleaſures, and immured in his ſeraglio; whoſe armies 
were ill paid, and worſe diſciplined, and whoſe nobles were diſcontented and ripe for re- 
volt; Nadir Shah put himfelf at the head of one hundred and twenty-five thouſand horſe, 
troops whoſe courage he had proved, and who had been trained to duty under his own im- 
mediate eye, and began his march againft the empire of Indoſtan. 

Nor had he been deceived by the accounts he had received from the conſpirators, of the 
diſpoſitions of the Mogul chiefs; many of them not only ſubmitted to the invader, but 
Joined him with thoſe forces which they had been intruſted to command for the defence 

of thoſe provinces which they now ſurrendered to Nadir Shah, who, having made himſelf | 
maſter of Gazin, after a faint reſiſtance, advanced to Kabul, which was vigorouſly de- 
fended, but was at length taken by ſtorm, and the brave governor and his ſon paid for 
their fidelity by the immediate forfeiture of their wes to the deſpicable revenge of a cruel 
conqueror. | 

The rapid progreſs of the Perſian arms at Wight rouzed Mohammed from his in- 
glorious and fatal lumber ; and, having levied an army, he took the field in perſon, but 
unfortunately committed -the command of the troops to Nezam, with whoſe treachery he 
was wholly unacquainted, and prepared to meet the ſucceſsful Perſian, who had by this 
time advanced within two hundred and fifty miles of Delhi, and within one hundred from 
Lahor. 

The oppoſition of the Indian army would uiaueaably have put a ſtop to the pro- 
greſs of the invader, if it had been ſupported by the ſoubahs, or governors of the diſtant pro- 
vinces; but as theſe had been wholly neglected by the Mogul, and were now courted, ca- 
reſſed, and gratified with liberal promiſes by Nadir Shah, they were eafily prevailed on to 
renounce their allegiance to their old maſter, whoſe fortunes appeared to be declining, and 
to enliſt themſelves under the banners of an active, enterprizing, and conquering monarch. 

Thus encouraged, Nadir Shah purſued his route to Peyſhur, where he encountered and 
totally defeated an advanced detachment of Mohammed's army, under the command 'of 
Nazir, a brave, vigilant, and faithful officer, who was himſelf made priſoner; and though 
the numbers of the Mogul army were immenſe, and it was ſupplied with a train of ſeven 
hundred pieces of artillery, yet this partial defeat ſtruck ſuch terror into the fouls of 
the voluptuous Mahommed and his.enervated miniſters, that they had not reſolution 


enough to proceed againſt the victorious Perſians, who now made hafty adyances towards 
the metropolis, 
But 
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' But Nadir Shah, who was now ſo remote from his own dominions: that he could not 


graw ſuccours from them without difficulty and danger, found it neceſſary to conceal his 


purpoſes under .an appearance of juſtice and candour, in order to leſſen the oppoſition 
which a band of hoſtile invaders might naturally expect to meet, and which might render 
reinforcements to his army abſolutely neeeſſary. He gave out that he had no intent to 
conquer the empire of Indoſtan, or to annex any part of it to that of Perſia ; but that he 
undertook this expedition for the ſole purpoſe of protecting his faithful ally, the emperor, 


from the encroachments of the idolatrous part of his ſubjects, the warlike Maharratas; 


and he ratified theſe aſſurances. by a folemn oath, though he at the ſame time demanded a 
ſum equal to five millions ſterling out of the imperial treaſury, as an indemnification for 
the expences of this friendly undertaking. 

Mean time the conſternation of the unfortunate Mohammed encreaſed every hour ; and 
though he had an army of two hundred thouſand men, and his camp was fortified with 
five hundred pieces of cannon, yet, under the influence of his own apprehenſions, and the 
perſuaſions of the traitor Nezum, he remained wholly inactive, whilſt Nadir Shah having 
eroſſed the river Attoc, made himſelf maſter of Lahor, a city of great importance, and 
the key of the empire of Indoſtan; and having given his troops a week's repoſe at this 
place, then continued his march towards Mohammed, his army being by this time enereaſed 
to one hundred and ſixty thouſand men, from the additions made to it by the factious and 
faithleſs ſubjectè of the Mogul, 

In this ſituations, the laſt-named prince, well knowing that his army confiſted of an un- 
diſciplined rabble, neither zealous in the royal cauſe, nor well- affected to the perſon of 
their emperor; and dreading the conſequences of a battle, in which he had every reaſon to 
delieve the cowardice and difaffection of his troops would occaſion the deſertion of the 
greater part of them, waited the approach of Nadir Shah with the moſt anxious apprehen- 
fions; whilſt the invader, rather ſurprized at the magnitude and countenance of the In- 
dian army, and convinced they were fo well poſted that he could not diſlodge them witli- 
out great riſque, felt himſelf inclined to an Ein and ny made advances 
to the Mogul on this ſubjet. 

But this would have proved teſtruQtive to the purpofes of Nezam j and under his re- 
preſentations to Mohammed, that theſe propoſitions of Nadir Shah were the effects of 
fear, and that he mi ight from theſe cireumſtances judge of the weakneſs of his opponent, 
whoſe army was dwindling, and having devoured the flice of the country they had left 
dehind them, and being now checked in their progreſs, would' foon be reduced to the ne- 
cellity of ſurrendering, or of attempting a retreat, in which they muſt be deſtroyed by fa- 


mine; the miſguided monarch liſtened to theſe ill- founded fuggeſtions; and having refuſed 


to treat with the Perfian, hoſtilities were continued, and Mohammed had the mortifica- 
tion to perceive his army, in the courſe of two or three days, diminiſhed to the amount of 
ſeventeen or eighteen thouſand men, who had been cut off in two or three different ſkir- 
mithes, 1 iu which the loſs of the enemy was very inconſiderable. 

Nor were theſe lofſes ſufficient to open the eyes of the deluded emperor. Buoyed up by 
falfe hopes, and flattered by the aſlurances of the perfidious Nezam, that the army of 
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Nadir Shah was diminiſhed in the ſame proportion, he determined to riſque the event of 

a battle; a reſolution which was no ſooner made public, than be found himſelf deſerted 
by much the larger half of his army. SIR 

It was now that he diſcovered, though too'late, his imprudence i in rejeRting the offer 
of the invader ; he was compelled, in his turn, to propoſe a treaty, under greater diſadvan. 
tages than thoſe which Nadir Shah laboured under when he was the ſoliciting party; his 
army being then warm in their attachment to him, and faithful in their duty, whilſt Mo. 
hammed had already loft one half of his troops, and had no reaſon to place the ſmalleſt 
degree of confidence in the courage or fidelity of thoſe who yet remained with him, 

Yet the Perſian monarch knew too well the advantage of obtaining the accompliſhment 
of his wiſhes by negociation rather than by force, to heſitate a moment in liſtening to 
applications made by his private friend Nezam in perſon, who was received by him with 
particular marks of attention; though, to avoid ſuſpicion, he was accompanied by Azem, 
another officer of high rank in the court of Mohammed : and Nadir Shah having noy 
augmented his demand to twenty crores of rupees, or twenty-five millions ſterling, that 
enormous ſum was agreed to be paid to him; and the preliminaries of a formal treaty hay. 
ing been prepared and ſigned, the Mogul viſited the ſon of the conqueror the next Gaſs 
and was ſoon after received by Nadir Shah himſelf in his tent. 

It is hardly poſſible to conceive a more humiliating ſituation than that of Aae 
in this interview. Conſcious of his own hereditary rights, he was now to retain the en- 
joyment of them by an abject ſubmiſſion to a prince whoſe rank was inferior to his own, 
and that rank alſo obtained by violence, and founded in the deſtruction of the royal race 
whoſe ſceptre he had wrongfully aſſumed ; and from the known brutality and haughtineſs 
of the uſurper, he had not the ſmalleft ada to n the Aae nn was due to 
him, or even the common forms of civility. + 

Nor was he deceived by his apprehenſions; for thongs on his firſt introduce into 
che tent of the conqueror, he requeſted the fallen monarch to accept a part of the ſeat of 
ſtate, yet he had the mortification to be treated in the moſt contemptuous manner; the 
inſolent Perſian reproaching him in the moſt indecent terms for his conduct on his offer 
of accommodation; and accuſing him of wanting due reſpect and politeneſs in neglect- 
ing to fend ambaſſadors to compliment him on his firſt entering- the Indian territories. 

Nor did the proud invader ſtop here; he proceeded to arraign him of indolence, indiſ- 
eretion, imprudence, want of attention to the affairs of his government, and mean ſub- 
miſſion to the Maharatta infidels : he charged him with having permitted them to overs 
run his empire, and with having condeſcended to purchaſe peace with them at a conſide- 
rable price, when a proper exertion of his own ſtrength would have enabled him to expel 
them from the empire. He then exhibited a formal complaint, that a Perſian ambaſſador 
had been murdered in the Mogul dominions; and though he admitted that the act was 
perpetrated by ſome of the military Adhenents, of a rebellious rajah, yet he demanded ſa- 
tisfaction from Mohammed in language which denoted a determination not to be refuſed. 

This was treatment equally aſtoniſhing and injurious to the ſovereign of one of the 
gireateſt empires in the world; yet the liruation of Mohammed compelled him to 3 | 
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to it without complaint ; and the Perfian having at length condeſcended to aſſure him that, 
| in conſideration of his deſcent from the race of Tamerlane, whoſe conduct had not been 
unfriendly to the houſe from whence he pretended to derive his lineage, he ſhould not de- 

ive him of his crown, but ſhould continue his march to Delhi, as well to give his 
troops ſome refreſhment in that metropolis, as to receive the ſum he had exacted; he per- 
mitted the wretched Mogul to return to his camp, probably under an aovechenfioa that, 
jn caſe of his immediate detention, deſpair might urge his followers to attempts which 
their natural courage would never inſpire them to make; and on the departure of Moham<- 
med from his tent, he diſtributed veſts among his attendants, but diſtinguiſhed Nezam 
dy 2 preſent of a horſe, the higheſt mark of a Perſian's eſteem, 

Thus the two armies continued encamped in the neighbourhood of each other ; that of. 
Mohammed decreaſing, and that of Nadir Shah increaſing in numbers: the oartificis, or 
light troops of the Perſian army, making frequent attacks on the out-poſts of the Mogul's 
camp, and cutting off daily ſuch numbers, as to deſtroy and make priſoners at leaſt fifteen. 
thouſand, befides thoſe who fell in the battle. Nor were theſe ſkirmiſhes attended with any 
conſiderable loſs to the Perſian; the Hindoos, who compoſed the principal part of Mo- 
hammed's army, being without doubt the worſt diſciplined and moſt cowardly troops. 
upon the face of the earth; ſo that ſmall parties of Perfians frequently routed and put to 
flight bodies of this miſerable multitude, fo far ſuperior in nnen to the victors as to 
render them the objects of univerſal contempt. 

Nor was the Mogul camp, though in their own country, and among their friends, as 
well ſupplied with proviſions as that of Nadir Shah. In the former no ceconomy prevailed; . 
all was confuſion and diſorder: no magazines were provided; and thoſe who would have 
fupplied the markets, were deterred from attending them by the ſuperior power of the 
Perſians, in whoſe camp all order and regularity prevailed, And the peaſants were com- 
pelled to bring in the produce of their lands by ſmall detachments which ne 
to ſcour the country and diſcover it's reſources. ; 

But though the army of Mohammed dwindled, it did not diſperſe, according to the ex- 
pectations of Nadir Shah, who grew angry at thediſappointment; and the former having been 
obliged, by the ſcarcity of proviſions, to alter the poſition of his camp, the Perſians took 
advantage of this mayement; and having plundered the country, which now. remained un- 
protected, maſſacred the inhabitants, and ſeized and carried off twenty-four of the em- 
peror's elephants: and the: Mogul army again encamping in force, the Perſian monarch 
became highly offended; and having colourably arreſted Nezam in his camp, he ſignified 
his commands to Mohammed to attend him the next morning in his tent, and to bring 
with him Subiland Khan, and two other principal omrahs. 

But Mohammed, alarmed at a -mandate which at any rate offenſive, was 1 in 
fo imperious a ſtile, as to render the purport of it extremely ſuſpicious, held a council of 
war with all the chiefs of his army the ſame njght, and propoſed to them either to make 
one deſperate effort to rid themſelves of theſe lawleſs invaders, or to ſubmit to ſuch terms 
35 they ſhould chuſe to impoſe : the latter was, however, his own determination; though 
3 wiſhed the propoſition ſhould come from any other mouth than his 2 and 
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actually talked of avoiding the diſgrace by adoſe of poiſon. For when Subiland, and ts 
officers of his army, offered to lead the troops to combat, he trifled in ſuch a manner a 
to diſguſt the valiant Subiland; and Nadir Shah being informed of this circumſtance, in- 
vited him to his camp, and promiſed him honours and employments offers which the diſ. 
contented chief immediately accepted; and, by his deſertion, at once effaced ey 
idea of oppoſition from the mind of the puſillanimous Mohammed, and highly gratified the 
wary Perſian, who now ſaw the accomplifhment of his wiſhes within his reach, without 
the hazard of a battle, which it was every way his intereſt to avoid. 

Nor was the ill-fated Mohammed leſs ſatisfied with a pretence for endeavouring to pre · 
ſerve his life, at the expence of what he ought to have more highly valued, his honour, his 
reputation, and even moſt probably his imperial title: but wholly forgetful of the duty he 
owed both to his country and to himſelf, he made the defection of Subiland, and ſome 
other chiefs who accompanied him, a pretext for ſurrendering, himſelf into the hands of 
the Perſian, who immediately impriſoned him in a tent erected for the purpoſe in the 
front of the Perſian camp, which was guarded by a thouſand horſe. And here the con- 
queror affected to treat the royal captive. with ſome little degree of reſpect, in permitting 
his empreſs and his ſon to remain with him; and indulging him with the attendance of ſuch 
of his chiefs as were accuſtomed to be about his perſon in domeſtic „ though 
none of his military commanders were ſuffered to approach him. 

Towards the cloſe of the ſame day in which Mohammed put himſelf into the hands of 
the invader, he was directed to viſit the conqueror in his tent, and to give an account of 
his military cheſt and other effects; which, as well as the valuables of the ſeveral omrahs 
who had remained faithful to his cauſe, were immediately ſeized by the Perſian: and ſome 
part of this booty being diſtributed among his needy and rapacious followers, the remain- 
der was appropriated to his own uſe; and the degraded monarch of Indoſtan, being per- 
mitted, about midnight, to return to his priſon tent, ſuch meaſures were taken in his 
Name as occaſioned the entire diſperſion of the Mogul army, . 

Nadir Shah having now no enemy to fear, diſpatched detachments of ht to take poſe 
| ſeſſion of the metropolis, and ſecure the riches which ſhould be found there from being te- 
moved or ſecreted; whilſt he himſelf proceeded on his march, by a flow and eaſy ptogrel- 
fion, with his ſeraglio in his front, under the guard of four thouſand horſe;: the main body 
of his army, under his own immediate command, next in order of march: the captive em- 
peror at ſome little diſtance from this body, guarded by twelve thouſand herſe; and in the 
rear, ſuch of the Mogul troops as had engaged in the Perſian ſervice under their own leads 
ers, but in ſeparate bodies, and divided by parties of Perſian wy to prevent their de 
ſertion, and enforce their fidelity to their new maſter. 

In this manner the triumphant Nadir Shah approached the emutrogolls of Indoſtan; the 
whole proceſſion forming a column near fix miles in length, and ſpreading terror on every 
kde, the country through which they paſſed being entirely plundered, and many of the 
unfortunate inhabitants ſacrificed to the cruelty or avarice of theſe infatiable and unfeel- 
ing intruders; and having reached Delhi, after about fourteen days march, the wretched 
Mohammed was committed a priſoner to his own caſtle, and a body of four thouſand. - 
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poſted at every avenue, to prevent his eſcape; and as the army arrived at this metropolis 
towards the cloſe of the day, the Perſian monarch encamped without the gates for that 


night; but in the morning entered the city at the head of twenty thouſand horſe, the re- 


mainder of his army being direQed to remain in the camp, but to hold themſelves in readi- 
neſs to ſupport their prince in caſe of any unexpected oppoſition. 

Nadir Shah having immediately proceeded to the caſtle, paid a viſit to the captive Mo- 
gul, and aſſumed ſo much appearance of 'friendſhip to him, and favour to his unhappy 
country, that he even promifed to puniſh any Perſtan who ſhould: either care to inſult his 
perſon, or commit exceſſes to the injury of any of his ſubjects. 


But this lenient diſpoſition ſeemed to be but of ſhort continuance; for he had no ſooner 


quitted the priſon of Mohammed, than he required the attendance of Saadit, one of 
his principal miniſters, and demanded the immediate payment of the twenty crores, witit 
fuch ſternneſs, and denunciations of vengeance in caſe of non-compliance, that the un- 
fortunate officer retired to his apartment, in which he was found dead the next morning; 
having fallen a facrifice, either to the ayitation of his mind; or having diſpatched 
himſelf by a dofe of poiſon, to avoid the dreadful effects of the tyrant conqueror's wrath, 
for a failure in the performance of a taſk which he was wholly unable to accompliſh. 

This fatal event having convinced Nezam, Subiland, and the other principal officers 
of the Mogul empire, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to ſatisfy, without delay, the exor- 
bitant and unjuſtifiable demands of Nadir Shah; they concerted meaſures to raiſe this im- 
menſe ſum in the way that ſhould be leaſt oppreſfive to the inhabitants of the empire; 
but, in the mean time, having attempted to fix a price on corn, the dealers in which had 
taken ad vantage of the preſent confufed ſtate of public affairs, to raiſe it to ſuch a height 
as to endanger a famine, theſe greedy monopolizers, under pretence that this regulation 
was only intended to favour the Perſians, excited a tumult among the citizens; and a ge- 
neral inſurrection enſuing, many engaged in it without knowing the occaſion, and others 
being induced to join: the inſurgents by a report which had been induftriouſly propagated 
of the death of Nadir Shah, they became ſo numerous as to venture an attack on the 
caſtle, and in that attempt cut to nw” a body of Nadir Shah's troops — were * 
about that fortreſs. 

Nadir now found it neceſſary to ſhew himſelf on horſeback to his army, to convince 
them of the falſhood of the report; and having relieved the minds of his ſoldiers from the 
anxiety which ſueh an apprehenſion had created, he adviſed them to ſuppreſs their incli- 
nations to revenge the infult which had been offered to them, and ſeriouſly endeavoured to 
reſtore peace and order without violence, by calming the minds of the people with aſſur- 
ances that his troops ſhould pay for their proviſions fuch fair and reafonable prices as had 
been uſually demanded in times of peace of their fellow- ſubjects. 5 On 


But the inflamed multitude miſtaking theſe well-meant explanations for proofs of fear and | 
weakneſs, grew more fierce and ungovernable; and ſcorning to liſten to any arguments that 
could be offered; even by their own chiefs, who joined in the endeavours of Nadir Shah to 


reduce them to reaſon, they ruſhed impetuouſly on the Perſians, and in the firſt diſcharge- 
of their — one of the conqueror's generals and favourites fell dead by his ſide. 
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_ "This outrage ſerved as a ſignal for the moſt dreadful, maſſacre. which the hiftory. of any 


country records; and ſuch ſcenes of horror followed this provocation, as cannot be re- 


lated without exciting pity in the moſt obdurate breaſt. Nadir Shah now gave orders 


for the plunder of the city of Delhi, and the laughter of i it's wretched. inhabitants; and 


in this ſingle day no leſs than one hundred thouſand of both ſexes, and of all ages, ranks, 
and conditions, were ſacrificed to the unrelenting fury of theſe mercileſs barbarians; 
every quarter of this devoted city was filled with blood, rapine and flames; and the ear 
was invaded on every ſide, by the piercing ſhrieks of murdering fathers, raviſhed- wives 


and daughters, and infants dragged to deſtruction: and ſuch was the conſternation of 


this miſerable people, that, inſtead of oppoſing theſe butchers in the exerciſe of their cruel- 
ties, they ſubmitted themſelves, their wives and their children, to theſe helliſh inſtru- 
ments of unequalled inhumanity; a whole family, i in numberleſs inſtances, being ſlaughtered 
by a ſingle Perſian; whilſt others inflicted upon themſelves the fatal puniſhment which 
they appeared to dread, ſhutting themſelves up, with their whole families, in the apart- 
-ments of their women, to which they ſet fire, and periſhed with them in the flames, to 


avoid the more poignant diftreſs of ſeeing their wives and daughters firſt diſhonoured, 
and afterwards barbarouſly murdered ; nay, the women were ſo affected with apprehenſions of 


this cruel fate, that upwards. of ten thouſand of them precipitated themſelves into the 
wells from whence the city was ſupplied with water, nobly Aiſckining even to accept the 
| probability of eſcape at the riſque of contamination. 


* 


At length the vindictiye Perſians, tired of ſlaughter, and ſated with blood, det their 


deſtroying hands, and turned their attention to the gratification of a different paſſion, in a 
general plunder; the contents of the imperial treaſury, the celebrated peacock throne, 
which was valued at near thirteen millions ſterling, the crown jewels, and all the valu- 


able effects which belonged to the ſoyereign, or the public, were appropriated to the uſe. 


of the Perſian conqueror himſelf, while his officers and ſoldiers were enriched at the ex- 


pence of indiyiduals, of all denominations, whoſe properties were plundered with the moſt 


unſparing rapacity ; and freſh cruelties were practiſed to extort from the wretched ſurvi- 
vors the diſcoyery of wealth ſuppoſed to be concealed. 


During this carnage, the unfeeling Nadir Shah retired to the caſtle, bene he was at 


length prevailed on by the prayers and intreaties of Mohammed and Nezam to order a ſtop 


to be put to theſe i infernal devaſtations; ; and about three © clock in the ſucceeding morn- 
ing, his « orders were ſignified by beat of drum, to deſiſt both from the ſlaughter and plun- 


der; and, at the ſame time, the ſurviving inhabitants were enjoined to return to their habi- 


tations, and reſume their ſeveral occupations and employments, under. the: penalty of 
ſeyere puniſhment ; ; and they were alſo ſtrictly forbid to leave the city without the expreſs. 
permiſſion of the Perſian monarch, or his principal commanders :/ an injunction which 


fell heavy on the Faquirs or Mabometan mendicants, whoſe whole ſubſiſtence depends on the 
collection of alms, and who attempting, in conſiderable numbers, to paſs the gates of the 
city for this purpoſe, were not only driven back by the Perſian guards, but cruelly muti- 


lated, many of them being deprived of their noſes and ears by theſe wretches, who be- 


ing hardened by the proceedings. of the paſt day, were grown wanton in acts of barbarity. 
: | Put 
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But all the purpoſes of Nadir Shah were not even yet accompliſhed; the immenſe riches 
which had already been, collected for him, though amounting, in gold, ſilyer, and the value 
of jewels, to a ſum little ſhort of ſeyenty millions ſterling, was ſtill inſufficient to gratify 
his unbounded ayarice:: he compelled the great omrahs to contribute ten millions more, 
and: yet abſolutely refuſed; to ſuffer a ſingle rupee of all which had been gathered to be 
accounted in diſcharge of any part of the ſtipulated twenty crores,. except about ten 
millions ſterling which was found in ſpecie in the royal treaſury; and the remaining fif- 
teen millions he. directed to be levied upon the miſerable inhabitants of Indoſtan, as if 
he thought their riches as inexhauſtible as his rapacity was inſatiable. G 

Commiſſioners were, however, at length appointed, the firſt and principal of whom 
was Subiland, to apportion the raiſing this ſum of fifteen millions among the different 
orders of people; and of theſe ſome of the chiefs in power were found to be ſo deficient 
in wealth, that they were obliged to be excuſed from the contribution: and this was par- 
ticularly the caſe with Subiland himſelf; who, though one of the moſt powerful omrahs 
of the empire, had neither huſbanded his own fortunes, nor enriched himſelf at the pub- 
lic expence; others, however, though equally virtuous, were leſs fortunate; and, after ſur- 
rendering their whole poſſeſſions, either deſtroyed themſelves, of fled, to avoid the cru- 
elties which they knew would be inflicted on them, becauſe they were wholly unable to 
make up the ſum which they had been directed to pay by the allotment of thoſe who, 
for want of better information, were obliged to rate men according to the ranks they 
held in the ſtate, and who were wholly unable to prevent the fatal conſequences of miſ- 
takes in this particular, becauſe the collection of theſe iniquitous levies were entruſted 
only to Perſian. agents, who felt neither the emotions of pity or compaſſion; Some of 
the chiefs, indeed, were ſo immenſely rich, that they were able, without injury, to contri- 
bute to ſuch an amount as would have almoſt ruined ſome of the ſovereign princes of Europe. 
Nezam, in particular, is ſaid ta have raiſed one million eight hundred thouſand pounds 
upon this occaſion, and other omrahs ſums equally incredible: and this work of raiſing 
and gathering the tribute was purſued with unremitting aſſiduity for near ſix weeks after 
the maſſare. „ QONL 20 £11 

In the mean time, the crafty Perſian, affecting a total indifference at what-was tranſ- 
acting, appeared to relax conſiderably in his haughtineſs to Mohammed; and, under the 
fair pretence of connecting himſelf in ties of indiſſoluble friendſhip with the royal 
houſe of Indoſtan, he demanded the great grand- daughter of Aurengezebe, and the cou- 
ſin of the reigning monarch, in marriage far his ſon Mirza Nadir Ali, and the nup- 
tials were celebrated with great magnificence; but as the gates of the city were {till kept 
ſhut, and all the avenues guarded, famine began to rage in the metropolis, and to threaten 
2 compleat deſtruction of thoſe who had been ſpared from the ravages of the ſword; nor 
could the cries of the diſtreſſed citizens, or the interceſſions of Mohammed and his mini- 
ſters, move the ohdurate heart of this enemy of mankind to commiſeration; though hiſ- 
torians have aſſerted, that what he denied to the ſupplications of the wretched, and the 
friendly interpoſitions of the humane, he at length granted to an actor, or buffoon, of 
the name of Tucki, whoſe performances happening to be pleaſing to him, he bid the 

2515 | comedian 
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comedian aſk any favour of him, and aſſured him his requeſt, whatever it was, ſhould 
be complied with; an indulgence of which the generous and diſintereſted actor availed- 
himſelf m favour of his miſerable countrymen, and beſought the conqueror to order the 
gates of the city to be opened, that the poor might not perifh; an application in which he 
fully ſucceeded, and had the happineſs to reſcue from a n death e of. two 
hundred thouſand indigent and ſtarving Indians. 

But the miſeries of Indoſtan were not confined within the walls FP Delhi: the collec- 
tion of the remaining part of Nadir Shah's exorbitant demand: was a ſource of perpetual 
injury to the wretched inhabitants of every part of the Mogul dominions; yet Subiland; 
who {till preſided over thoſe who were employed in this painful. department, ſpared no pains 
to compel all ranks of people: to make no delay. in paying their proportions to a ſum, by 
raifing which he flattered himſelf his miſerable country might be freed-from the preſence 
of her more than tyrant oppreſſors; yet the inequality with which theſe aſſeſſments ap- 
peared, on inveſtigation, to be made, and the total inability of ſome who had been charged 
to raiſe a ſingle rupee, rendered the taſk equally difficult and odious; nor could the repre- 

fentations of thoſe who were appointed to this duty prevail on Nadir Shah to remit more 
than two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds of his whole demand, which ſum he con- 
ſented to abate in favour of the lower claſſes of thoſe who were called upon to- make up- 
the amount of this unconſcionable impoſition. 
Nor did the only grievance of the unfortunate ſubjects of 83 conſiſt in their: 
being obliged to raife this ſum: numberleſs frauds and oppreflions were committed: 
by the ſubordinate officers who were appointed to collect it; fome of them elaiming larger: 
ſums than they were authorized to take, and others embezzling the contributions of whole 
diſtricts, which the wretched Hindoos were compelled to make good a ſecond time; and; 
to compleat their diſtreſſes, they were obliged to part with the produce of their lands at- 
any price which the Perſians thought fit to pay for it. So that the ſovereign of Perſia 
demanded from them ſums equal to the utmaſt extent of their properties, at fair valuations; 
and his officers and ſoldiery, at the ſame time, prevented the poſſibility. of their compliance, 
by taking from them the only means they had of raiſing the required contributions, 1 
forcing them to ſell their effects for one half of what they were worth; + 
At length the whole enormous ſum of twenty crores of rupees, or twenty-five millions- 
ſterling, was, by the indefatigable attention of Subiland.and his coadjutors, made up, and* 
paid into the hands of this greedy invader; and the depreſſed and exhauſted inhabitants of 
Indoſtan had once more a proſpect of- being freed from the moſt cruel oppreflion which- 
the miniſters of divine e were ever en to exerciſe over an ollending and 
devoted nation. | 

Nadir Shah now prepared i in earneſt for his return 3 his 09>” hue before his de-- 
parture, exhibited an inſtance of inſolent vanity as unprecedented as it- was unjuſtifiable. 
Mohammed, who was now: releaſed from. his confinement, received his conqueror's orders 
to attend him at a particular hour in the divan or hall of audience, with all the great om- 
rahs or chiets of the empire then at Delhi. Accordingly, upwards of forty of theſe great 
oliver aſſembled in Mohammed's apartments; and being * in veſts Which had been 
ſent 
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ſent to them as preſents by Nadir Shah, proceeded in proceſſion, with their humbled mo- 
narch at their head, to thoſe of the invader, where the two ſovereigns breakfaſted together; 
and the Perſian having aſſumed an appearance of great affability and friendſhip towards 


Mohammed, firſt preſented him with a band for his turban, two ſwords and a dagger, all 


magnificently adorned with diamonds; and afterwards produced a crown enriched with 
precious ſtones of the ſame kind, which he placed with his own hands on the head 
of the degraded emperor, who was thus compelled to receive the enſigns of royalty as 
an act of favour from the invader of his rights, the plunderer of his dominions, and the 
deſtroyer of his people. 

Nor was this reſtoration of his honours unaccompanied with directions for his future 
conduct, to which the trembling Mogul was compelled to liſten with ſubmiſſion and re- 
ſpect; and if he had attended to the concluding advice of his monitor, he might probably 
have avoided many of the evils which he afterwards encountered: and this was, always to 
keep in pay an army of ſixty thouſand well-diſciplined horſe; never to ſuffer his army to be 
commanded, or any province to be governed long by the ſaine perſon; to reſume all the 
grants he had made of the royal demeſnes, and to be attentive to the conduct of Nezam. 

Mohammed, either affected with this inſtance of his conqueror's candour, or with an ac- 
tual ſenſe of his own incapacity, ſolicited him to nominate the particular officers he 
thought beſt qualified to fill the different great offices of ſtate: but Nadir Shah, with 
equal moderation and juſtice, refuſed to interfere in theſe appointments, aſſuring the Mo- 
gul that he wiſhed to have him ſerved in future with fidelity and reſpect, which could not 
be the caſe if his miniſters conſidered themſelves as acting under the appointment of 
another; and that if any of his chiefs ſhould diſobey his orders, or, in conſequence of what 
had paſſed, treat him with diſieſpe&t or diſregard, he would, on the ſlighteſt intima- 
tion, return with an army, chaſtiſe their inſolence, and eſtabliſh his power beyond the 
poſſibility of diſpute; and he concluded with an exhortation to Nezam, and the other at- 
tending omrahs, to preſerve inviolate their duty and allegiance to their ſovereign, and to 


concur in ſuch meaſures as might promote his honour and the happineſs of their fellow- 
ſubjectss. | POT 1. 


It is not a very eaſy matter to account for this part of the conduct of this invader. It 
has been ſuggeſted, that theſe appearances of juſtice and generoſity. were the effects of re- 


morſe for the injuries he had committed againſt an unoffending prince and his innocent 


people; and others have attributed it to ſome private negociation between Mohammed and 
Nadir Shah, by which it was agreed, that the latter ſhould return to Delhi at a certain time, 


when the Mogul ſhould yield up to him ſome provinces bordering on his Perſian domi- 


nions, beſides thoſe now ceded to him, in conſideration of his rendering his authority ab- 
ſolute and deſpotic in the remaining part of the empire. 
But it is much more probable that the ſubtle Perſian might foreſee, that any farther acts 
of inſolence or ſeverity towards Mohammed might inſpire that prince to take advantage of 
his departure, and to gather together ſuch an army as might harraſs him in his retreat 
through a country already exhauſted, and the inhabitants of which had been provoked by 
the outrages which had been committed in his march to Delhi; and at a time when the 
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immenſe booty with which they were loaded would impede their activity, and render 


them leſs capable of defence. And this is the more probable, from the caution given 


by him to Mohammed reſpecting the omrah Nezam, which ſeemed calculated to render 
theſe two perſons obnoxious to each other, and prevent an union of power which 
might prove ſubverſive of his own intereſts. | 

The ſame motives might poſſibly influence his conduct towards the people of Indoſtan 
in general, on his preparing to return to his own dominjons ; for when this intention 
was fignified in public orders to his army, they were at the ſame time ſtrictly enjoined 
not to attempt to carry off with them any native Indian, except the wives they might 
have married in that country, or flaves actually purchaſed, and not even either of 
theſe without their own conſent; and this ordinance, the breach of which was to be 


puniſhed with death, was enforced with the utmoſt rigour. 


Immediately on the commencement of his returning march, Nadir Shah ordered a 
ſtrict muſter of his army; and there appearing to have been a deſertior of about four hun- 


dred men, the magiſtrates of Delhi were required to apprehend and produce them; but 


b 


their utmoſt endeavours, exerted under the apprehenſion, of ſevere puniſhment fol a 
failure of ſucceſs, could diſcover no more than ſixty of theſe delinquents, whoſe heads 
were immediately ſtruck off in the front of the Perſian army. 

The acquirements of the Perſian in this expedition were probably .more important 
than ever fell to the ſhare of any conqueror in ſo very ſhort a ſpace of time as three or 
four months: he compelled the panic-ftruck Mogul to ſurrender to him all his territo- 
ries to the weſtward of the rivers Attoc and Synd, a tract of vaſt extent, containing the 
provinces of Peyſhur, Kabul, and- Gazna, which included many rich and populous 
omrahſhips, almoſt equal in extent and value to the whole kingdom of Perſia, He 
carried with him out of India, according to the moſt moderate of great variety of cal- 
culations, in gold, ſilver and jewels, upwards of eighty millions ſterling, the produce of 
the plunder which fell to his ſhare, over and above the twenty crores of rupees, or 
twenty-five millions ſterling, which he received according to ſtipulation; and near 


thirteen millions ſterling of private plunder, which fell into the hands of his officers 


and ſoldiers, And beſides all theſe riches, he carried off with him upwards of a thouſand 


_ elephants, ten thouſand camels, and ſeven thouſand horſes, all loaded with the olle of 


this once rich and flouriſhing empire. 


But the loſs of Indoſtan was much more conſiderable than thoſe acquiſitions of Nadir 
Shah, which we have enumerated ; this may be computed, in deſtruction of buildings 
public and private, goods, wares, merchandizes, and effects, at twenty- five millions, 
beſides the expence of maintaining the Perſian army during their whole continuance in 
the Mogul empire; and if to theſe accounts are added the deaths of at leaſt two 
hundred thouſand of the inhabitants, who periſhed by ſword, famine, and ſelf-deftruc- 
tion, the amount will exceed all powers of eflimation ; and it will ever remain a matter of 
aſtoniſhment, that any ſtate in the univerſe could produce ſuch an immenſe fund of 
treaſure, or exiſt a moment after parting with it, and ſuch an incredible number of her 
people. 

Nadir 
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Nadir Shah's return was not, however, altogether ſo uninterrupted as his approach to 
Delhi he was frequently attacked by the provincial troops of India in his retreat, and, 70 
encumbered with his booty, he ſuſtained ſome little loſs: but this was ſeverely revenged on 
the diſturbers of his progreſs; for he ſeized a favourable opportunity of turning upon his 
purſuers; and having ſurprized and ſurrounded them, he put above twelve thouſand of 
them to the ſword; whilſt the diminution of his own army, in the ſeveral An of the 
enraged but impotent Hindoos, ſcarce amounted to a thouſand men. | 
When we read of an army of one hundred and twenty-five thouſand 1 men invading an 
empire which had at leaſt thrice this number already in arms, and which could have ſent | 
upwards of a million into the field, without the ſmalleſt interruption to trade, commerce, or 
works of agriculture; and find theſe intruders penetrating to the heart of the country 
without oppoſition, compelling the monarch of it to ſurrender his perſon to the invader, 
though he was then at the head of an army infinitely larger than that of him to whom he 
ſubmitted; when we ſee the Conqueror take poſſeſſion of the capital of the kingdom, 
and holding the ſovereign of it in captivity whilſt he plunders it of all it's wealth, and by. 
_ the moſt atrocious acts of cruelty deſtroys immenſe numbers of it's inhabitants; and when 
we are informed that he confers on the ſovereign of a mighty empire the crown of which 
he had deſpoiled him, and then retreats through a country where all theſe enormities had 
| been committed, in ſafety, and almoſt unmoleſted; we are ready to doubt the fidelity of 
| hiſtorians who have recorded, and of travellers who have related events ſo very unaccount- 
able: yet when we recollect the victories obtained by handfuls of Engliſh over vaſt armies 
of the ſame people ſince the commercial affairs of Great-Britain have led her to wage war 
with theſe unequal opponents; we ſhall ceaſe to wonder at the exploits of Nadir Shah, 
and drop a tear of pity for an unfortunate race, who, without poſſeſſing the ſpirit and re- 
ſolution neceſſary to repel inſults, have, from the earlieſt period of their hiſtory to 
the preſent moment, ww ee as the * of lawleſs invaſion and unprovoked 
| brutality. TER | : TENT 
After the retreat of Nadir Shah; the emperor reſumed the reins of et e but he 
held them with a hand too looſe and unſteady to enforce authority or command reſpect. 
The omrahs grew mutinous, and renounced their allegiance to a prince whoſe puſillanimity | 
and effeminacy had occaſioned their being plundered of their effects; the tributary princes 
refuſed their cuſtomary payments, and the power of Mohammed was confined within'the 
narrow limits of a few provinces ; when the death of Nadir Shah laid the foundation of 
new troubles for the unfortunate empire of Indoſtan. That tyrant having been aſſaſſinated 
in his tent, Achmet Abdallah, his treaſurer, taking advantage of the confuſion which en- 
ſued, and having robbed the treaſury he had been appointed to protect, he carried off ſuch 
a quantity of wealth as loaded ſeveral hundred camels; and made the beſt of his way to 
the newly- acquired dominions of the late monarch, where he raiſed an army, and prepared 
once more to invade the empire of e and wy to extort another ſum from the al- | 
ready exhauſted inhabitants. ud 
But Ahmed Shah, the heir-apparent to ths Mogul 5 Wenn Genified his inclination . 
to meet and oppoſe theſe invaders, and the new vizier and other officers of ſtate having 


offered 
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offered to accompany him i in this dE an army of. eighty, thouſand horſe was imme= 
diately levied, and took the field under the command of the prince himſelf in perſon; and 
4 V dallah was diſappointed, i in his hope of reaching the metropolis without. interruption, _ 
But the empire groaned under the burdens of a War which, being waged. with dif- 
ferent ſucceſs at different 10 0 „ee the lame miſeries to the unhappy inhabitants, 
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out mercy; ; and when the : arms of, Ahmed, checked. their 8 1 were. . equally 
ſtripped, under the pretence of contributions. to ſupport the troops which hag a 
eir foreign oppreſlors. 


Nor. did the death of Mohammed, which happened, within a * years. after the, in- 
vaſion of Nadir, make any favourable alteration in the conduct of. this war, or in the 
ſituation of the wretched Hindoos : f Ahmed Shah, who now.mounted. the imperial throne, 
poſſeſſed rather more ſpirit and activity than his father; z but he very. little excelled him 
in Capacity for governing; ſo that, far from reſtoring the dignity, of, the empire, he 
found it imp {ble to preſerve it from increaſing, ecay. The Maharattas, who haye 
been already deſcribed as a warlike people, inhabiting the. ſouth-weſt. peninſula and 
mountainous parts of Indoſtan, and who had exacted a tribute from, Nadir Shah, un- n. 
der pretence of a ſubſidy for their protecting ſome of the borders of the empire from 
forcign incurſions, but in fat as a gratification for their forbearing to turn, their arms 

inſt their ſovereign, grew outrageous, at the delay of payment which the irruption 
of the Perſians had unavoidably occaſioned, and meditated an attack on the empire; 
the omrahs and powerful chiefs of the empire, inſtead of contributing to prevent 
freſh wounds from being. inflicted, or to heal thoſe which had already endangered the very 
exiſtence of the government, let up grants of diſtricts, principalities. — pre- 
tended to have been made either by the Perſian conqueror, or during his reſidence at Delhi, 
or by Mohammed after his departure, as compenſations for the heavy loſſes they had ſuſ- 
tained in the plunder of their fortunes, and the contributions to the enormous. ſums 
they had been compelled to raiſe: . and theſe grants being contended by. the former poſleſ- 
ſors, both, ſides prepared to defend their claims by the ſword ; and. civil, wars, broils 
and inteſtine contentions, aroſe, which produced every ſpecies of diſorder and confuſion. 
The adminiſtration of juſtice was ſuſpended, and eyen the forms of religion were neg- 
lected; Arength was the meaſure . of right; and whilſt public virtue was. baniſhed; 
private vices grew: enormous; the ties of conſanguinity | created no affection, nor could 
the bands of friendſhip reſtrain it's profeſſors from acts of the. moſt. atrocious injury: 
in \ ſhort, ſcarce the form of government. ſubſiſted, and univerſal. diſtraction threatened 
it's total and ſpeedy diſſolution, 

Nor did the change of monarchs produce any 8 alteration in the wretched 
empire of Indoſtan; for though Ahmed, after a ſhort reign of ſeven years, was depoſed 
by the intrigues of Gazi, a powerful and ambitious omrah; and Alam Ghir, an immediate 
deſcendant of Aurengezebe, was placed on the throne; yet little expectation could be 
formed of any conſiderable advantages being derived "RA the adminiſtration of a prince 


whoſe life had been ſpent in that priſon, from whence he Was elevated to the * 
Alam 
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Alam Ghir was, indeed, the nominal ſovereign, but Gazi directed all his meaſures; and as 
the rapacieus avaiice of the miniſter circumſcribed, in ſome inſtances, the expenſive plane 
of the prince, who, like moſt of his predeceſſors, was devoted to the moſt effeminate anil . 
luxurious pleaſures, Gazi ſoon became obnoxious to him; nor could he bring himſelf to ö 
ſubmit to the controul of the man who, having placed him on the throne, aſſumed a right. 
to deprive him of the authority annexed to it, auc to exerciſe himſelf the regal powers. 
But the miſguided Alam Ghir, in his eagerneſs to ſhake off the weight of his preſump- 
tuous dictator, called in the invader Abdallah to his aſſiſtance, and ſolicited the aid of a 
foreign power to fix him on a throne which could only be of value while it was poſſeſſed 
in freedom, and to ſecure to him the allegiance of his ſubjects by an act which was ſub- 
verſive of his right to claim it. The conſequences were ſuch as might be expected: this 
dangerous ally, accepting the invitation of the Mogul, marched his Perſians to Delhi; but 
inſtead of extending the authority of Alam Ghir, he firſt plundered his treaſury, under pre- 
tence of an indemnification for the expence of the march; and then compelled the unfor- 
tunate monarch to lay new burdens on his already diſtreſſed people, to refill his empty 
coffers, and afford him another opportunity to n himſelf and his nee! followers at 
| the expence-of this unfortunate country. 8 
But the wretched Hindoos, unable to ſupport theſe repeated bens and ad del. 
perate by the aecumulated load of oppreſſions, called aloud on Gazi to deliver them from 
the double tyranny of their ſovereign and his inſatiable coadjutor; and a faction, with that 
miniſter at it's head, was ſoon formed, which was ſtrong enough to depoſe the unworthy = 
Alam Ghir, who-finiſhed his life by poiſon or the dagger, and left his unhappy country 
to curſe his memory for the increaſe of miſeries which his ſhort reign had heaped on their 
heads. 
Vet the depoſition and death of Alam Ghir urodiiced no mitigation of their cafferings: 
the ſucceſſion to the throne became a freſh object of diſpute; and whilſt the wretched na- 
tives contended this point with all -the rage of party, and all the violence of partial at- 
tachments, Abdallah, taking advantage of the general confuſion, demanded a new and 
enormous contribution from the citizens of Delhi: who, incapable of ſupporting any 
longer ſuch unceaſing extortions, and drove to madneſs by the cruelties which were ex- 
erciſed to enforce a compliance with this freſh and moſt unreaſonable demand, took. up 
arms againſt theſe foreign tax-gatherers, and attempted to expel them from the city. 
But, undiſciplined, and without leaders, their attempt proved abortive, and ſerved only 
to inſpire the vindictive Abdallah with the keeneſt ſenſations of wrath, and to baniſh from 
his breaſt every particle of pity and commiſeration: vengeance was now let looſe, and the 
tragedy of Nadir Shah acted over again with additional circumſtances of horror. The 
Perſians, as if they expected. to find riches in the bowels of the unfortunate Delhians, be- - 
gan a general maſſacre; the devouring ſword was unſparingly directed againſt age, inno- 
cence, and. beauty; and for ſeven ſucceſſive days indiſcriminate {laughter raged in the 
ſtreets, which were deluged with the blood of unoffending thouſands. _ | 
Nor did the hand of violence ſtop here: the barams of the women were burſt open; and 
thoſe who had been protected from even the apprehenſion of outrage, were NOW compelled, 
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Vo endure in public the gro leſt OY of brutal violence. The: ſearch after: gold, flver, 1 


3 wels, was carried on with ſuch a degree of vehemence, and accompanied with ſuch ad: 


«tranſcendent cruelty, as would ſhock the ear of humanity; the very repoſitories of the 


Sead were thrown open, and the ſacred temples ſtripped of their ornaments; and, to com. 
Pleat the ruin, the city was ſet on fire in many different parts, and n be __ 


had: concealed themſelves to avoid the cafnage periſhed in the flames. 
Thus fell, probably for ever, the imperial city of Delhi; Which; Feboh: having bude bs... 


5 arne upwards of twenty miles in length, and ten in breadth, and having contained neartwo 


millions of inhabitants, was now reduced to heaps oſ N all the traces of it * 


mer glory buried in undiftinguiſhed deſolation. 


Abdallah, ike his old maſter, Nadir Shah, was now completly i poor the . 
err power of Indoſtan; and, like him, he determined rather to gather together great 
riches, and thentoretire with his booty, than, by attempting to eftabliſh himſelf on the 
throne of the country he had conquered, to expoſe himſelf to the danger of being treated 
tike it's former monarchs, as ſoon as the returning regollection and ſtrength of the omrabs 
ſhould enable them to ſet on foot ſuch an oppoſition. to his u as * afford 
the moſt diſtant promiſe of ſucceſs.. 

But the approach of the Maharattas, in great force towards the city of. Delhi, derek + 
4 . n in the determinations of Abdallah. He now advanced to meet theſe new invaders, - 
and defeated them in battle: but theſe hardy wattiors ſcorned to abandon their enterptize 
on account of a ſlight check; and giving the victor the flip, they, by haſty marches, got be- 
tween him and the imperial city, which they reached and entered, before the Perſian, who 
did not for ſome time 1 into their , could take _ meaſures w impede their 


progreſs. 


On this occaſion the unfortunate Delhians were condemned to experience new miſeries; - 
death and devaſtation again prevailed in every quarter of this devoted city. Far from being 
ſatisfied with the miſerable remains of Abdallah's rapacity, the ſavage Maharattas ranſacked 
their inventions for eruelties and indignities, to extort from the wretched inhabitants 
wealth which they did not poſſeſs: males and females, without diſtinction, were ſtripped 
naked, and with equal wantonneſs and barbarity whipped through the ſtreets, to gratify 
the malice of theſe enraged. and diſappointed plunderers; death became deſtreablez and the. 


bs victims of infatiate inhumanity ſolicited their releaſe, and bleſſed the hand which was lifted 


to their deſtruction. Famine aſſumed it's moſt horrid form; men fled from their deareſt 


= friends, and their neareſt relations, from the apprehenſions of being ſacrificed to allay the 


fury of unſatisfied hunger; women devoured their own children; whilſt ethers nouriſhed 
the fruit of their bodies at the expence of their lives, and periſhed in the ſtreets at the 
moment their infants were drawing from their breaſts the laſt drop of ſuſtenance. In 
ſhort, the ſcenes of woe exhibited on this occaſion would have melted the hearts of any 
human beings leſs fierce and inexorable than the greedy and bloody Maharattas. % 
When theſe invaders firſt entered the city, they found it neceſſary to quiet the minds of 
ſome Mahometan omrahs who had joined them With their forces, by giving them an em- 
Nr of their own _ therefore clevated: to = throne Jewan Bucht, the eldeſt = 
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Ak Gohar, and grandſon of Allum Ghir : but this young prince: had neither a right to 
the crown, nor abilities to maintain his pretenſions to it; and was therefore a mere {hadow- - 
of royalty in the hands of thoſe enemies to his empire who had ſacked and laid in aſhes : 
his capital, and now inſulted him with the offer of imperial dignities, in the midſt of tus 
ruins and geſttuction of. the {tate which he Was now. called upon to govern without au- 
thority, without power, and, in a great meaſure without ſubjests . : 

But the invincible ſpirit of Abdallah having enabled him to ſurmount the Aickeulties 
which at firſt obſtructed his purſuit- of the Makarattas and his return to Delhi, he ſoon - 
approached fo near to that city, that the preſent poſſeſſors, who had rendered it untenable by 5 

their devaſtations and deſtruction, thought it adviſeable to quit it, and meet the Perſians 
in the field; but their confidence being ſomewhat abated by this return of Abdallah, and 
by his apparent earneſtneſs to join battle with them, they ſecured their army by intrench- 
ments at Karnal, a ſmall diſtance from Delhi; and the Perſians A with the like 
precautions, in the ſame neighbourhood. 

Both armies lay in this poſition for melee or 3 during Re time ene 2 
ſkirmiſhes happened, which terminated with different ſuceeſs; but Abdallah having found 
means to cut off ſeveral convoys which were bringing proviſions to the Maharatta camp, 
and having poſted detachments of his army in ſuch a way as to prevent totally their re- 

ceiving theſe neceſſary ſupplies, famine began to rage among them, and they were com- 

pelled to quit their camp, and offer battle to their opponents, which was immediately ac- 

cepted; and, after a deſperate conteſt; the ſucceſs of which was more than onee doubtful, .. 
victory declared in favour of Abdallah, who laid above-forty 1 e d of. his enemies N 5 
in the field, befides thoſe who periſhed in the purſuit. 

Meantime, Ali Gohar, the father of Jewan Bucht, and the rightful heie- to the e crown 
of Delhi, having joined himſelf with an omrah in the province of Bahir, and aſlumed - | 

de royal authority under the title of Shah Allum; Abdallah apprehended the ſeating this 
prince on the throne, might tend to deprive the Maharattas of tke aſſiſtance they derived 
from ſome powerful chiefs, who, whilſt the throne was vacant, or filled with an uſurper, 
thought themſelves at liberty to join either of the foreign powers, who were only contend- 
ing for the plunder of the empire; and as it might prove favourable to his future deſigns 
to check the growing power of the warlike Maharattas by any means, he returned to Delhi 
immediately after his victory, and from thence wrote letters to Shah Allum, inviting him 
to return to that city, to take upon himſelf the eee, in which caſe he aſlured him 
0 - his protection. 0 TS, 
But the cautious monarch felt no inclination to commit himſelf. to the care. of Ab- 
dallah, whoſe regard for his welfare, he was well aware, tended only to his. own advantage: 
he therefore declined accepting this invitation; and Abdallah finding his preſence neceſſary 
in thoſe provinces of Indoſtan, which Nadir Shah had formerly wreſted from that empire, 
and in which, ſince the death of that prince, he had exerciſed ſovereign authority; he 
eſtabliſhed Jewan Bucht upon the throne of Delhi; and having nominated his chief mi- 
niſters, and exacted an annual tribute, be quitted Indoſtan, and retired into his own ter- 
e | 
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| The two reigning monarchs of this divided and wretched country, at Nag tired with 
cen to diſpoſſeſs each other of the ſmall remains of dominion which were left aſter 
the ſeizure of the principal provinces of the empire by various chiefs, who governed them 
Independently by different titles, were obliged to maintain their mock dignities by ſeeking 
uſſiſtance from different quarters; and Jewan Zucht having obtained the protection of 
Nigibul Dowla, the chief of the Rohilla Afgans, he was ſupported by him in a kind of 
regal dignity at Delhi, though he was totally diveſted of all power and authority. 
Shah Allum, after different attempts to increaſe his ſtrength and eſtabliſh ſome: kind of 
Authority, and after having at various times engaged different chiefs in his intereſts, he, by 
their affiſtance, planned an attack on the Britiſh ſettlement at Bengal; which proving 
abortive, he was obliged to ſurrender himſelf to the Britiſh forces; but finding his en- 
deavours to prevail on the company” s ſervants there to eſpouſe his cauſe wholly unſucceſ- 
ful, he again threw himſelf into the arms of Sujah al Dowlat, who had ſeized on the pro- 
vince of Allahabad; who, far from deſigning to reſtore him to-his authority, made him the 
inſtrument of his own aggrandizement, by extorting from him grants of provinces and 
- viftriats, under the colour of which he made war upon every ſtate which he wiſhed to poſ- 
| Meſs, and practiſed all manner of enormities: but having joined Coſſim Ali Chan, who had 
been expelled by the Britiſh forces from the ſubaſhip of Bengal, they were defeated, and the 
unfortunate king fell again into the hands of the Britiſh, and claimed their protection; which 
was only extended to the ſafety of his perſon, and permiſſion to derive a ſubſiſtence from 

a ſmall part of the province of Allahabad, where he was ſuffered to enjoy the title of king, 
and the privilege of ſetting his name to grants and agreements which, far from being the 
voluntary acts of his bounty, had been extorted from him by the. hand of ſuperior power. 
Shah Allium has been deſcribed as robuſt in his perſon, and near fix feet high; his com- 
rn rather · darker chan that of the other deſcendants of Tamerlane; his countenance in · 
clined to grave, and marked wich the melancholy caſt of mind which his misfortunez 
would naturally inſpire. He is ſaid to be perſonally brave; but as he wants activity, his 
courage is problematical, though his fortitude in the endurance of misfortunes is unqueſ- 
tioned, His attempts to reſtore his dignity and power were ill · concerted, and whotiy-un- 
ſucceſsfal; but his ambition was not ſo violent as to ſuffer greatly by his failures. The 
ſhew of majeſty ſatisfied him; and perhaps he would have been leſs happy in obtaining the 
power than in preſerving the appearances of royalty; a fondneſs for which occaſioned 
moſt of his misfortunes, inducing kim to iſſue orders which he knew would. not be obeyed, 
and affect an authority which he was unable to enforce. 
- He was, in the early part of his life, devoted to the pleaſures of the haram, i in which he 
indulged without reftraint; and in the expences of it, and an ill- timed genefality bordering 
on profuſion, exhauſted ſums which might have maintained an army and awed his rebel- 
lious chiefs to ſubjection; yet it does not appear that his life has been: marked with any 
particular vice, or that he hath been deficient in thoſe virtues which adorn private life, 
though he ſeems to have wanted thaſe which render ſovereignty reſpectſul. According to 
all 2s accounts which bong: been jen of this monarch, he ſhould have reigned before the 
empire 
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empire was deſtroyed, when he might at leaſt have prevented it's ruin; but ſeems to have 
poſſeſſed none of thoſe qualifications which were neceſſary to reſtore it's ſplendor. 
Before we diſmiſs this ſubject of the reigns of the emperors of Indoſtan, deſcended * 
from the race of Tamerlane, it may not be amiſs to take ſome notice of the Perſian, Ah- 
met Abdallah, who, after the death of Nadir Shah, * no inconſiderable ſhare in the de- 
ſtruction of this empire. 

Abdallah, upon the death of his wats; having, as hath ben Ka mation; ſeized 
upon the provinces which were ceded to that invader, afterwards poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
provinces of Candahar, Cabul, Ghiſni, and Piſhawir, wich parts of ſeveral others. In. 
theſe provinces he erected a ſovereignty, where he reigned without controul; making fre- 
quent incurſions into Indoſtan, and adding to his territories on every ſide, as inclination 
er convenience prompted him. | | | 

Theſe provinces produce him a very 8 revenue; but as he has been in a x perpetunl 
late of offenſive war on one ſide of his dominions, and 7 defenſive on that which borders 
on Perſia and Tartary; ſo he has been obliged to keep on foot an army of one hundred 
thouſand horſe, the expence of which hath conſtantly drained his treaſury, and rendered 
him needy and oppreflive: hence he has proved a troubleſome neighbour to the ſeveral chiefs, 
on whom he has conſtantly turned his arms when his neceſſities have compelled him to 
look abroad for ſupplies to ſatisfy his hungry and greedy troops. | 
Abdallah was ſaid to be brave and active; his perſon tall; and, in his youth, handſome; 
but, as he advanced in years, inclined to corpulency; his face broad, and fairer than uſual 

among Afiatics, and his beard remarkably black; his appearance dignified and majeſtic, 
and his look extremely penetrating. Though leſs fierce and tyrannic than Nadir, his 
authority has been at all times ſupported, and his orders enforced with a very ſufficient 
degree of rigour : but though equally brave, he certainly exerciſed, in many inſtances, a 
much greater degree of moderation than Nadir; nor has he appeared deficient in ſome of 
the milder virtues, and particularly in diſtinguiſhing and rewarding thoſe who have ſhewn 
any extraordinary attachment to his perſon or intereſts. 

We have now traced the hiſtory of Indoſtan from the acceſſion of the Mogul line to the 

total deſtruction of the empire; and we have ſeen it's dominion extended over great part of 
the mighty kingdoms of the Eaft, and reduced to an inconſiderable part of a ſingle pro- 
vince, which is all that remains to the wretched repreſentative of fallen greatneſs; and 
even that is held at the will, and by the permiſſion of powers, which, having been firſt ad- 
mitted into this country as traders, have at length aſſumed the rights of conquerors, and af- 
fected to diſpenſe laws where they have been accuſtomed to receive protection. 

But we ſhall reſerve our accounts of thoſe extraordinary tranſactions, which have effected 
ſuch a change in the politics of this once powerful empire, till we treat of the European 
ſettlements, and their acquired and ceded territories in it. 

To the ſame part of this work muſt we refer our readers for 3 account of thoſe 
petty ſtates which have ariſen on the ruins of this empire, and in the formation and eſta- 

bliſhment of which the Britiſh nation has had no inconliderable ſhare; as we mean, in 
4 L 0 the 


the winding up of this part of our work, to. give our readers fome idea of the prefent ſtate 
of Indoſtan, including the moſt material circumſtances of the Maharatta and Rohilla wars. 

Meantime, we ſhall take a view of the religious eſtabliſhments of this empire, and of it's- 
laws, revenues, and civil and military eſtabliſhments; in which we muſt be underſtood to 
ſpeak of the times which preceded thoſe revolutions which we have juſt defcribed. | 

'The religions prevalent i in Indoſtan are, the Gentoo, which is the original religion of 
all or the preater part of the empire; the Mahometan, which was introduced with the 
Mogul conqueſt ; and the Perſee, or Worſhipping of Fire, which, as we have obſerved in 
Znother part of this work, was brought hither out of Perſia, though 1 it hath prevailed here 
in a much more. contiderable bed Thee may in the e e ee it 1 g to have 
Originated. 

Of the two latter religions, the i al practices of which are e nearly the ſame in 

this as in other countries where they are eſtabliſhed, we bave already given copious ac- 
counts. It remains for us to ſpeak of the Gentoo faith; which we are enabled to do from 
theauthorities of many reſpectable writers and travellers, who, with a laudable zeal, for the 
extenſion of knowledge, have made minute enquiries into the particulars of the very extra- 
ordinary doctrines on which their opinions are founded, and have furnifhed us with very 
accurate accounts of the great profeſſional points in which the teveral caſts agree, as welt 
as of thoſe. particular ones in which they materially differ. 
But, for the better underſtanding the religion in general, and theſe 2oArines | in parti- 
cular, it will be neceſſary to offer to our readers ſome general characteriſties of the Hin- 
doos, fo far as they relate to religiaus concerns, or to thoſe * matters with 
which they are almoſt univerſally blended. 

The Hindoos derive their name from the . Hindoo, or Indoo, in the Schanſerit 
Language, ſignifying, the moon; and from this planet they ſometimes pretend to claim their 
origin, though others contend that they are the offspring of the ſun: and it is no uncommon 
caſe for ſome of the rajahs or chiefs, to produce pcdigrees deduced from theſe fabulous 
origins, in whigh.are contained liſts of monarchs who have graced their anceſtry, and 
| have reigned in one or the other of theſe luminaries. The word Hindoſtan,” or Indoſtan, 
is compoſed of. Hindoo, or Lndoo, and Stan; which, in the fame language, ſignifies a region 
ar chunt x: and from hence it will appear that the river Indus, which has been fuppoſed 
to give it's name to this empire, rather derives it's own from that of the people, which 
has alſo in like manner been communicated to the land they inhabit. 

The Hindoos, or, as they are more commonly called, the Gentoos, are much more nu 
merous than the Mahometans, or Perſres; the latter, indeed, make a ſmall part of the in- 
hahitants of this vaſt peninſula; 3. nor can their N be properly conſidered as an oak 
bliſhed faith. 

Ihe Hindoos are ſaid to be humane i in their diſpoſitions, and in PO manners mild ind 
gentle; induſtrious, obedient, and unambitious; patient in ſubmitting to oppreſſion, and 
even injuries; and, of all the people on earth, the moſt eaſy to govern, becauſe moſt ſenſible 


of kindac(s and protection. Content with the rank; in which Providence has aa 
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they ſeek wot to aggrandize themſelves by force or fraud. Puniſhments are unneceſſary 

among them, becauſe they have few temptations to the commiſſion of crimes. The nature 
of their food, which is wholly vegetable, preſerves them from the effects of impetuous paſ- 
ſtons, and begets a delicacy of conſtitution which will admit but of few indulgences: and 

induſtry, temperance, and frugality, the great ſources of wealth, conſpire naturally to make 
them rich; a ſtate in which they were found by the Mahometan and Chriſtian invaders of 
their happineſs, and in which ſuch of them now remain as are ſtill governed by their na- 

tive princes and are out of the reach of theſe diſturbets of the human race. 

They have, from the earlieſt ages to which hiſtory or tradition extends, been divided 
into four great tribes, each of which is ſubdivided: into a vaſt variety of ſubordinate caſts; 
the greater diviſions hold no communication, nor do they marry, or even eat, drink, or 
aſſociate with each other, except upon the very particular occaſion of their aſſembling; to 
worſhip at the temple of Jagganat, i in the province of Oriſſa, where they are forbid to hold 
any diſtinction; the name of this idol ſignifying, Lord of the whole creation, and there- 
fore implying an extenfion of his care to all mankind. But he is ſuppoſed by his worſhip- 
pers to be a God of limited power, which took place, and is to expire, at certain periods; 
and he is repreſented by the figure of a *corpulent man fitting with his legs croffed, and 

his arms depending, as if they were without ſtrength; alluding to the imbecillity and decay | 


of the preſent age; yet his a; 70 is more reforted to than any other i in x the enger of 
Indoſtan. 


The firſt and malt reſpected of the four great tribes of Hindoos is that of the Brahmins, 
to whom alone the prieſthood is delegated, as it was to the deſcendants of Levi among the 
Jews; nor are any but thoſe of the Brahmin tribe permitted to exercife any ſacerdotal function; 
not that they are. reſtrained from interfering in the government of the country, or in agri- 
culture, trade, or commerce; but their laws ſtrictly enjoin them to forbear the performance 
of any menial office, or entering into any dependant or ſervile employment. They pretend 
to deriye their origin from Brimha, who, they ſay, created the world; and aſſert (allegori- 
cally, no gebt that the Brahmins were produced from his head. 8 

The fecond tribe, in the order of rank or precedency, is that of the Sittri, Kittri, or 
Koytri; for by each of theſe names are the people of this tribe, at different times, dif= 
tinguiſhed: and, according to the original inſtitution of this tribe, they fhould be all war- 
riors; but this deſtination does not, however, at preſent, prevent their engaging in other em 
ployments. This tribe is ſaid to. be the offspring of Brimha's heart; which origin has a. 

manifeſt alluſion to the profeſſion to which they were dedicated. 

I be third great tribe is named Beiſe, or Biſe, a word which ſignifies Nouriſher or Prove- 
ditor; and theſe, in purſuance of the fame figurative mode of expreſſion, are ſaid to have: 
ſprung from the belly of Rrimha, the Great Creator : the people of this tribe, according to 
their appellation, are chiefly bankers, merchants, ſhop-keepers,. and other traders. 

The fourth and laſt of theſe tribes is that of Sudder; and all who belong to it are con- 
demned to be menial ſervants, labourers, and low artificers and 3 and theſe are 
aid to have proceeded from the feet of Brimha. 
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It is expreſsly forbid, by the inviolable law of the Hindoos, 67 any Stb of an inferior 
tribe to riſe or be admitted into a ſuperior; and if any one has the misfortune to be ex- 
pelled or exeemmunicated from his tribe, not only himſelf but his poſterity are effectually 
excluded from every other, not only of the greater, but of the leſſer caſts; nor can they ever 
be admitted to any other, except that of the Harri or Hallichores, who are held in contempt, 
and even abhorrence, by all the others, and are compelled to exerciſe the loweſt and meaneſt 
offices; and 2s rejection is generally occaſioned by pollution, in the tranſgreſſion of thoſe 
laws which not cnly ſeparate the Gentoos from thoſe of every other religious profeſſion, 
but even from different. caſts of their own, ſo the dread of this puniſhment operates ſo 
ſtrongly on their minds, that they will undergo the ſevereſt torments, and even ſubmit to 
death itſelf, rather than make the ſmalleſt deviation from any the moſt minute article of 
faith or practice. And to ſuch a length do they carry this idea of pollution, that an Engliſh-. 
man having obliged one of them to ſwallow a ſpoonful cf broth as a puniſhment for ſome 
ſuppoſed offence, he was immediately turned out of the tribe, irrecoverably loſt his caſt, 
and was not only abandoned, but avoided as a ſinner of the blackeſt die: nor could even 
the interference of the Britiſh chief, who repreſented that he had done no act by his will 
which ought to incur ſo ſevere a cenſure, prevail on his tribe to re-admit him; but he was 
compelled to wander about unnoticed and deteſted, or aſſociate with the wretched Harti, 
the refuſe of all caſts, who ſeem born to miſery and diſgrace, and are only permitted to em- 
ploy themſelves in thoſe offices which no other Gentoo will perform; ſuch as the removal 
of dead bodies, the carying of human ordure, and the like; and among theſe the unfortunate 
out- caſt was compelled to take ſhelter, though he incurred the daily danger of deſtruction, 
if he ſhould but even accidentally touch one of a ſuperior caſt, who would, in that caſe, 
make no ſcruple to ſacrifice him inſtantly to his reſentment. 
This extraordinary diſtinction is productive of the bad effects which might naturally be 
expected from a law which ſtops the hand of induſtry, and repreſſes the efforts of genius. 
Wealth, without a degree of honour or credit annexed to it, is little deſireable by a people 
who, as we have already obſerved, have few ſenſual appetites to gratify; and talents are 
ſeldom exerciſed without views to fame or public eſteem: yet neither the fruits of induſtry 
or of genius can procure the ſmalleſt favourable change of condition; and he who is born 
in an inferior caſt, muſt labour under the diſgraces and inconveniences of it during life, 
and tranſmit them, in their full and unabated force, to poſterity. | 
The religion and philoſophy- of the Gentoos are contained in four books; which, like 
ſacred texts of moſt other religious perſuaſions, are ſaid to have been penned by divine 
inſpiration, Each of theſe books i is called Beda; a word which, in the Schanſcrit languages 
ſignifies ſcience : and, according to the name, they not only treat of morality and religion, 
but of ſeveral branches of philoſophical knowledge. | 
| Theſe Bedas are held ſo ſacred by the Brahmins, that they do not permit them to be 
read by any of the inferior caſts; and fo ſtrongly have they enjoined them to the forbearance 
of all attempts to gratify their curioſities in this particular, that any but a Brahmin would 
hold it as a ſin even to make ſuch an attempt; and the Brahmins themſelves are . by 
eir 
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cheir laws to read them to a member of any another caſt, under penalties no leſs ſevere than to 
de at once removed from the moſt noble of all the tribes, to the loweſt of rs caſts, | 
from whence even his poſterity for ever are excluded from being delivered. | 

Thus, then, their doctrines remainiwrapped up in the clouds of myſtery; ; and even Ale 
Mahometans, who have lived ages among them, have never been able · to attain a · perfect 
knowledge of chem; though they have a tradition that the learned Feiai, brother to Abul 
Fazil, who was chief ſecretary tothe emperor Akbar, obtained a. ſight of the Bedas, and 
revealed the contents of them hae ra err top ee . e e er. e ener 
is related in the following manner. a 

Akbar, or Mah unmmed Akbar, n Ae of ee * nat ideas, vas to- 
| tally diveſted of thoſe prejudices for the religion he profeſſed, whieh men of inferior abili- 
ties not only imbibe in their firſt dawn of reaſon, but retain throughout their lives. Though 
bred in all the ſtrictneſs of the Mahometan faith, the magnanimity of his mind, inhis riper 
years, broke the chains of ſuperſtition and eredulity with which his early tutors had in his 
youth fettered his mind; and with a view to chuſe his own religion, or perhaps from cu- 

rioſity, he made it his buſineſs to enquire minutely into the various ſyſtems of divinity 
which prevailed among mankind. The ſtory of his being inſtructed in the Chriſtian te- 
nets by a miſſionary from Portugal, has been already mentioned; and as almoſt all reli- 
gions are eager to make proſelytes, Akbar met with no difficulties in his enquiries till he 
came to his on ſubjects. The Hindoos, contrary to the practice of all other religious 
ſets, admit of no converts; but they allow that every one may go to Heaven his own m 
way, though they unqueſtionably ſuppoſe that theirs is the moſt likely path to the man- 
ſions of eternal happineſs. They ehuſe rather to make a myſtery of their religion, than im- 
poſe it upon the world, like the Mahometans, with the ſword; or by meansof _- n af- 
ter the manner of ſome well-diſpoſed Chriſtians.  _ 

Not all the authority of Akbar could prevail with the Bitindlei to 1 the Siepe of 
their faith: he was therefore under the neceſſity of obtaining the information he ſo much de- 
fired, by artifice; and, for this purpoſe, the emperor concerted a plan with his chief ſecre- 
tary, Abul Fazil, to impoſe Feizi, then a boy, upon the Brahmins, in the character of a 
poor orphan of their tribe. Feizi being inſtructed in his part, was privately ſent to Be- 
natis, the principal ſeat of learning among the Hindoos. In that city the fraud was 
practiſed on a learned JOURNEY wn e the boy into his houſe, and e . as 
his-own ſon. 

When Feizi, after ten years gain had acquired the Schanſcrit language, and all the 
knowledge of which the learned of Benaris were poſſeſſed, proper meaſures were taken by 
the emperor to ſecure his ſafe return. Feizi, it ſeems, during his reſidence with his pa- 
tron, the Brahmin, was ſmitten with the beauty of his only daughter; and, indeed, the 
ladies of the Brahmin race are, in general, the handſomeſt in the empire of Indoſtan. The 
old Brahmin ſaw the mutual paſſion of the young pair with pleaſure; and as he loved Feizi 
for his uncommon abilities, he offered him his daughter in marriage. Feizi, penetrated 
vith his kindneſs, and divided between love and gratitude, at length diſcovered himſelf to 
the * old man, fell down at his feet; and graſping his knees, ſolicited with tears his 
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forgiveneſs for the great crime he had committed againſt his indulgent benefactor. The 
Brahmin, ſtruck dumb with aſtoniſhment, uttered not a word of reproach; he drew a dagger, 
wich he carried on his girdle, and prepared to plunge it in his own breaſt. Feizi ſeized 
his hand, and conjured him to deſiſt; aſſuring him, that if yet any atonement could be made 
for the injury he had done him, he would ſwear to perform it, however ſevere might be the 
taſk. The Brahmin burſting into tears, told Feizi, that if he would promiſe to comply 
with two requeſts which he ſhould make to him, he would forgive him, and conſent to live, 
F eizi, without any heſitation, eonſented; and the Brahmin's requeſts were, that he houl 
never tranſlate the Bedas, nor repeat the creed of the Hindoos, 
How far Feizi conſidered himſelf bound by his oath not to reveal the aas 'of the 
"Duda to Akbar, is uncertain; but that neither he, nor any other perſon, ever tranſlated thoſe 
books, is a truth beyond any diſpute, It is, however, well known, that the emperor after - 
_ . wards greatly favoured the Hindoo faith, and gave much offence to zealous Mahometans, 
by practiſing ſome Indian cuſtoms-which they thought ſavoured of idolatry : but the dif. 
paſſionate part of mankind have always allowed that Akbar was. equally diveſted of all the 
follies and ſuperſtitions of both the religions which prevailed. among his ſubjects. | 

Before we proceed to explain the Hindoo faith, as contained 1 in the en it may be uſe. 
ful to point out their method of computing time. 

Their leaſt ſubdiviſion of time is, the nemiſh, or Fe of an eye 3 .thres a 
| make one kaan; fifty kaans one liger; ten liggers, one'dind; two dinds, one gurry, equal to 
forty-five of our minutes; four gurries,-one par; eight pars, one dien, or day; fifteen diens, 
one pachaz two pachas, one maſh; two'maſhes, one ribbi; three ribbis, one aioon, or year, 
which only conſiſts of 360 days; but when the odd days, hours, and minutes, wanting ofa 
ſolar year, amount to one revolution of the moon, an additional month is made to that year, 

to adjuſt the calendar. A year of 360 days, they reckon but one day to the dewtas, or 
Hoſt of Heaven; and they ſay that twelve thouſand of thoſe ꝑlanetary years make one te- 
_volution of the four j ugs, or periods into which they divide the ages of the world. The 
ſittoh jug, or age of truth, contained, according to them, four thouſand. planetary yeats. 
The treta jug, or age of three, contained three thouſand years. The duapur jug, or 
age of two, contained two thouſand; and the Kalle jug or. age of pollution, conliſted 
of only one thouſand. To theſe they add two other periods between the diſſolution and 
renovation of the world, which they call ſundeh, and ſundaſs, each. of a thouſand pla- 
netary years; ſo that from one mabperly, or "ue? W of all ne to another, 
there are 3, 7 20, ooo of our year s. 

The carlieſt account which we have of the Haden: and which e n to be credited by 
the Gentoos, is, that about the commencement of the Kalle jug, of which, #ra the preſent 
year 1782 is the 4,900th year, they were written, or rather collected, by a great philoſopher 
and reputed prophet, called Beaſs Muni, or, Beaſs the Inſpired. This learned wan is 
otherwiſe called Kriſhen Baſdeo; and is believed to have lived in the reign of Judiſhter, 
in the city of Hiſtanapore, upon the river Jumna, near the preſent city of Delhi. 

I The Brahmins do not give to Beaſs Muni the merit of being the authorof the Bedas; but 
I ene, that he nee them. into the preſent form, dividing. them of og 
in 
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ditint books, after having collected the detached pieces of Which * are compoſed 
from various parts of India, into which they had been ſcattered; but, from their aſtoniſh- 
ing length, it is more ae probavle. that even this collection was not the work of 
one man. 

The Mahometans of Aſia, as well-as ns of the learned of Europe, have miſtaken 
Brimba, an allegorical perſon, for ſome philoſopher of - repute in India, who they diſtin- 
guiſh by the mutilated names of Brumah, Burma, and Bramha; and ſuppoſe to have been 
the writer of the religious books of the Hindoos. Feriſhta, in his hiſtory, affirms, that 
Brimha was of the race of Bang, and flouriſhed in the reign of Kriſhen, firſt monarch of 
Indoſtan; but the Brahmins deny that any ſuch perſons ever exiſted; which is moſt pro- 
bably the truth, as Brimha, in the Schanſcrit language, ſignifies Wiſdom; which being one 
of the principal attributes of the Supreme Divinity „ this 2 might be miſtaken for 
2 name. FR 
The four Bedas contain 100, ooo alhlognies; or FI in n n of which ounfidie- 
of four lines: the firſt Beda is called RuG-Bepa, which ſignifies the ſcience of divina- 
tion, concerning which it principally treats. It alſo contains aſtrology, aſtronomy, na- 
tural philoſophy, and a very Particular account of the creation of matter, and the forma- 
tion of the world. 

The ſecond Beda is diſtinguiſhed by n the name of Shinn That weed ſignifies 1 
or devotion; and this book accordingly treats of all religious and moral duties. It alſo con- 
tains many hymns in. praiſe of ny N e er as well as verſes in mme of inferior 
intelligences. | : | 

The third is the Judger Beda; which as the word ae e the whale 
ſcience of religious rites and ceremonies; ſuch as faſts, feſtivals, purifications, penances, 
pilgrimages, ſacrifices, prayers, and offerings. The appellation of Obatar Bah is given 
to the fourth Beda; Obatar hignifying, i in the Schanſcrit,. the Being, or the Eſſence; and 

| Bah, Good; ſo that the Obatar Bah is literally the Knowledge of the Good Being; and 
iccordingly this book contains the whole ſcience of theology and metaphyſical philoſophy. 

The language of the Obatar Bah Beda, is now become obſolete; ſo that very few Brah- 
mins pretend to read it with propriety. Whether this proceeds from it's great antiquity, 

or from it's being wrote in an uncommon diale& of the Schanſcrit, it is not eaſy. to de- 
termine; but probably the firſt is the fact; for thoſe writers who affirm that the Obatar 
Bah was written in a i POT to the reſt. of the __—_ ſeem. to have been miſ- 

informed. | TEA" 

It has been i obſerved, that the Bedas are written in the Schanſerit tongue; but 

| whether the Schanſcrit was in any period of antiquity the vulgar language of Indoſtan, or 
was invented by the Brahming, to be a myſterious repoſitory for their religion and philo- 
ſophy, i is by no means certain. It has been held, that all other languages were caſually 
mvented by mankind to expreſs their ideas and wants; but the aſtoniſhing. formation of 
the Schanſcrit ſeems to be above the power of chance. In regularity of etymology and 
grammatical order, it is ſaid to exceed the Arabic; and it is thought to bear evident 


marks of it's having been the invention, upon tam principles, of a body of learned 
415 ; men, 
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men, who ſtudied regularity, d d E wonderful FREY and enefgy ce. 
preſſion. 
Though the Schanſerit — copious, avery ſmall grammar and vocabulary ſerve 
to illuſtrate the principles of the whole. In a treatiſe of a few pages, the roots and ptimi- 
tives are all comprehended; and ſo uniform are the rules fof derivations und Inflexions, 
chat the ground of every word is, with the greateſt facility, at once inveſtigated. The pro- 
nmunciation is the greateſt difficulty which attends the perfect acquirement of this lan- 
guage: this is fo quick and forcible, that a perfon, even before the years of puberty, muſt 
labour a long time before he can pronounce it with propriety; but' when once that is at. 
talned to perfection, it ſtrikes the ear with ama ing boldneſs and harmony. The al. 
phbabet of the Schanſcrit *confifts of fifty letters, but one half of eee 
ſounds; ſo that it's characters, in fact, do not excetd ours in number.. 
There are two great religious ſects of the Hindoos, or Gentoos; the followers of the 
doctrine of the Bedang, and thoſe who'adhere"ts the principles of the Neadirſin, A the 
firſt are eſteemed the moſt orthodox, as well as the moſt ancient, it will not be unintereſt- 
ing to explain their opinions by extracts literally tranſlated from the original Shafter, 
which goes by the name of Bedang ; a Shaſter ſignifying, literally, Knowledge; but, as 
commonly applied, a Book of Divinity and Science: of theſe Shaſters it is now ſaid there 
are ſeveral; though it was formerly ſuppoſed that one OP exiſted, Uke the Bible of Chriſ- 
tians, or the Koran of the Mahometans. _ - 

Bedang, the title of the Shaſter, or commentary upon the Bedas, tavearaling which we 
are about to treat, is a word compounded of Beda, Science; and Ang, Body. The name of 
this Shaſter, therefore, may be literally tranſlated, the Body of Science. This book has, in 
Europe, been erroneouſly called Vedam, and is an expoſition of the doctrine of the Beda, 
by that great philoſopher and prophet Beiſs Muni, who, according to the Brahmins, 
flouriſhed near five thouſand years ago. The Bedang is ſaid to have been reviſed ſome ages 
after Beiſs Muni, by one Sirrider Swami; ſince which it has been reckoned'ſacred, and not 
ſubject to any farther alterations. Almoſt all the Hindoos of the Decan, and thoſe of the 
Malabar and Coromandel coaſts, are of the ſect of the Bedang. 

This commentary opens with a dialogue between Brimha, the Wiſdom of the Divinity, 
who is himſelf called Brimh, of which word Brimha is the genitive caſe; and Narud, or 
"Reaſon, who is figuratively repreſented as the ſon of Brimha. Narud deſires to be inſtructed 
by his father. The whole allegory repreſents Reaſon, the offspring of Wiſdom, ſeeking 
knowledge from his ſire, who has received it from Brimh, the original fountain. 

Naxvp. O father! thou firſt of God, thou art ſaid to have created the world; and thy 
ſon Narud, aſtoniſhed at what he beholds, is defirous to be nan how all theſe things 
were made? 

BAIAHA. Be not deceived, my ſon! Do not imagine that I was the creator of the world, 

independent of the Divine Mover, who is the great original eſſence, and Creator of all 
things. Look therefore only upon me as the inſtrument of the great WILL, and a part 
of his being, whom he called forth to execute his eternal ww 

Nazup. What ſhall we think of God? 


BRIMHA. 


BRAIMHA. Being immaterial, he 4 is hore all conception; being inviſible; by can have no 
form; but from what we behold in his works, we may conclude that he is eternal, omni- | 
potent; knowing all things, and preſent every where. 

'NarvuD. How did God create the World? 

BRIMHA. Affection (or paſſion) dwelt with God from all eternity. It was of FER INE 
kinds, the creative, the preſerving, and the deſtructive. This firſt is repreſented by Brimha, - 
the ſecond by Biſhen, and the third by Shibah. You, O Narud! are taught to worſhip all 
the three, in various ſhapes and likeneſſes, as the Creator, the Preſerver, and the De- 
ſtroyer. The affection (or paſſion) of God then produced power; and power, at a pro- 
per conjunction of time and fate, embraced goodneſs, and produced matter. The three 
qualities then acting upon matter, produced the univerſe in the following manner. From 
the oppoſite actions of the creative and deſtructive quality in matter, ſelf-motion firſt aroſe : 
ſelf- motion was of three kinds; the firft inclining to plaſticity (or eaſineſs of impreſſion} - 
the ſecond to diſcord, and the third to reſt. The diſcordant actions then produced the 
akaſh, or celeſtial element; which inviſible element poſſeſſed the quality of conveying 
ſound: it alſo produced air, a palpable element; fire, a n element; water, a fluid ele- 
ment; and earth, a ſolid element. | 

The akaſh (celeſtial element, or ætherial fluid) diſperſed itſelf abroad; air formed the 
atmoſphere; fire, collecting itſelf, blazed forth in the hoſt of heaven; water roſe to the 
ſurface of the earth, being forced from beneath by the gravity of the latter element Bus 
broke forth the world from the veil of darkneſs in which it was formerly comprehended 
by God; order roſe over the univerſe; the ſeven heavens were formed, and the ſeven 
worlds were faxed in their 48 there to remain till the great Oy Rs all ond | 
ſhall be abſorbed into God. NW i 
Gold ſeeing the earth in full bloom, and that vegetation was 6 firong from! it's ſeeds, called forth 1 
for the firſt time Intelle&, which heendued with various organs and ſhapes, to form adiverſityof 
animals upon the earth. He endued the animals with five ſenſes; feeling, ſeeing, es 
taſting, and hearing. But to man he gave reflection, to raiſe him above the beaſt of the field. 

The creatures were created male and female, that they might propagate their {| pecies a 
upon the earth. Every herb bore the ſeed of it's kind, that the world my be nas: 4 
with verdure, and all animals provided with food. 


Naxup. What doſt thou mean, O Father! by Intelle&? : 2 ' ; 
BRIMHA. It is a portion of the GREAT SOUL of the LL breathed FIN all 
creatures, to animate them for a certain time. | Eat 84 j 

Narvup. What becomes of it after death? 44 79 


BRIMHA. It animates other bodies, or returns like a a drop into that unbounded o ocean 
from which it firſt aroſe. * 

NaRup. Shall not then the W boy _ men receive rewards? Nor == fouls of the” 
bad meet with · puniſnment? | 

BRIMHA. The ſouls of men are dibinguifhnt ben thoſe of other animals; for the art 4 
are endued with reaſon, and with a conſciouſnefs of right and wrong. If, therefore, man 
_ adhere to the firſt, as far as his powers extend, his — when diſengaged daa 
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the body by death, ſhall be abſorbed into the divine eſſenee, and ſhall never moro - un- 
mate fleſh. But the ſouls of thoſe who do evil, are not at death diſengaged from all the 
elements; they are immediately cloathed with a body of fire, air, and akaſh, (or ætheteal 
element) in which they are for a time punithed in hell. After the ſeaſon of their grief is 
over, they re-animate other bodies; but, till they all arrive at a ſtate of puritys 0 en 
never be abforbed. into God. | 

Nanun. What is the nature of that abſorbed 2” which the ſouls of good Ne enjoy 
after death?! 

Baimna. It is a ctiiection of the hits nature, where all paſions are utterly un 
Toi and where conſciouſneſs is loſt in bliſs. - 

Narup. Thou ſayeſt, O Father! that unleſs the foul. i 18 perſeftly pure, it cannot be the 
forbed into God: now, as the actions of the generality of men are ur good, and n, 
dad, whither are their fpirits ſent immediately after death? 

Brtnra. They muſt atone for their crimes in hell, where they muſt remain ot A 1 
proportioned to the degree of their iniquities ; then they riſe to heaven, to be rewarded for a 
time for their virtues; and from thence they will return to the werld, to re- animate other 
bodies. 6 | 
Narxun. What is time)) 
BzimHa. Time: exiſted from: all eternity with God; but it can only be. elimated Gee 
motion was produced, and only be conceived: by the mind from it's on n . 
Narup. How long ſhall this world remain? 

Baia. Until the four jugs: ſhall have revolved. Then Rudder with "Eg Wide * 
diſſolution ſhall roll a comet under the moon, that ſhall. involve all: things in fire, and re- 
duce the world into aſhes. God ſhall then exiſt enn, for matten will be totally anni- 
hilated. 

Such is the tranſlation given by an ingenious modern travellers, and writer f the firſt 
chapter of the Bedang, which bears ſuch a perſect analogy to the general faith of the moſt 
enlightened among mankind, that we apprehend if it's: authenticity could be fully eſta- 
bliſhed, it would prove of no ſmall advantage to the cauſe of religion in general: not that 
we mean to inſinuate that we apprehend. the Bedang to be an invention. of the author from 
whom we extract this and the following parts of it; but we cannot help: entertaining great - 
doubts of it's being a compoſition of ſuch very remote antiquity. 

The ſecond chapter is ſaid to treat of Free Will, and the diſpokitions. of Providence; 
but in a manner too abſtruſe to be perfectly underſtood: by thofe: who are net intimately ac- 

quainted with the Schanſcrit language, and therefore a tranſlation of it has net been attempt- 
ed. ' Buti this Bedang eontains an, allegorical account of the creation, in which the divine 
attributes, and the paffions and faculties of the human mind, are perfonified; wich, as 1 
maxzi/gratify; the euriofity of our readers, we ſhall. give at length. 

Brimh (God) exifted from all eternity, in a form of infinite. dimenſions.. When. it 
pleaſed him to; create the world, he faid, © Rife up, Q Brimbe!* (or: Wiſdom. of God.) 
Immediately à ſpirit of the colour of flame: iſſued from his navel, having four heads and four 


— Brimha(Wäſdem Wing round, and ſeeing nothing but the immenſe nero 
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of which: he had proceeded, travelled a choufand years to endeavour tb ebm pre hend it's 
dimenſions; but, after alt his toil, he found himſelf as much at a lofs as before! | 
Loft in amazement, Brimha gave over his journey. He fell proſtrate, and praiſed 
what he faw, with his four months. The Almighty, then, with a voice like ten thouſand 
thunders, Was pleafed to ſay," * Theu haſt done well, O Brimha] for thou oanſt not compre- 
© hend mel. Go and create the world '—* How can I create it? Aſk of me, amid power 
« ſhall be given unro'thee.'—* O God!” ſaid Brinihs, © thou art almighty in power!“ 
Brimha forthwith perecived the idea of things; as if floating before his eyes. He ſaid, 
[LET THEM BE,“ and alt that he ſaw became real before him. Then fear ſtruck. 
the frame of Brimha, leſt thoſe things ſhould be annihilated. O immortal Brimh!“ 
he cried, * who hall preferve thoſe things which I behold!“ In the inſtant a fpirit of a blue 
colour iſſued from Brimha's mouth, and faid aloud, 1 WII. L.“ Then ſhall thy mame 
ebe Biſhen,” (Providence of God) „ becaufe thou haſt underraken to preſerve all things.” 
Brimha then commanded Biſhen to go and create all animals, witty vegetables for their 
ſubliſtence, to poſſeſs that earth which, he himſelf had made. Biſhen forthwith created all 
manner of beaſts, fiſſ, fowl, inſets, and reptiles; trees and graſs roſe alfo beneath his 
hands, for Brimha had inveſted him with power. But mari was ftill wanting to rule the” 
whole; and Brimba commanded Pilhen to form him. Biſhen began the work, but the 
men he made were idiots, with great bellies, for he could not infpire them with know- 
ledge; ſo that in every thing but in ſhape they refembled ' the beaſts of the field. They” 
had no paſſion but to ſatisfy their carnal appetites. 5 
Brimha, offended at the men, deſtroyed them, and produced four ray from his own 
breath, whom he called by four different names. The name of the firſt was Sinnoc, ( Body 1. 
of che ſecond, mnunda, (Life;) of the third, Sonnatin, (Permanencyz) and of the fourth, 
Sonninkunar, ( intellectual Exiſtence, or Knowledge.) Theſe four perſons were ordered by 
1 mha. to rule over the creatures, and to poſſeſs for ever the world: but. they refuſed to . 
do y thing, but to praiſe God, having nothing of the deſtrudive quality in their com- i 
polition. 
 Brimba, for this contempt of his orders, became a angry; and, lo! a brown ſpirit ſtarted 


e 


his eyes, he aſked vin, © Who am I? and where ſhall be the place of my dives — + Thy ; 
* name ſhall be Rudder; (the: Weeper) ſaid Brimha, and all nature ſhall be the place of 
* abode. But riſe up, O Rudder! and form man to govern the world.” 

Rudder immediately obeyed the orders of Brimha. He began the work; but the men he 
matle were fiercer than tygers, having nothing. but the deſtructive quality in their compoſi- 
tions. They, however, ſoon deſtroyed one another, for anger was their only paſſion. Brim—- 
ha, Biſhen, and Rudder, then joined their different powers; they created ten men, whoſe 
names were, Narud, ( Reaſon;) Dico, (Ingenuity ;): Baſhiſta, (Emulation z) Birga, (Hu- 
mility;) Kirku, (Piety,; 8 Pulla, (Pride ;) Puliſta, (Patience;) Ongira, (Charity;) 
Otteri, (Deceit; 3) and Murichi, (Mortality. ) The general. appellation, of the whole 
was the Manies, (or Inſpired. ) Brimha then produced Dirmo, (Fortune, ) from his breaſt; 

5 Adimmo, 
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Adis. (Misfortune) from his back; 1 n Fun his lip; and Kam, (Loye) 
from nis heart. This laſt being a beautiful female, Brimha looked upon her with amo- 
rous eyes; but the Munies told him, that ſhe was his own daughter; upon which he 
ſhrunk back, and produced a bluſhing virgin; called Ludja, (Shame.) Brimha thinking 
his body defiled by throwing his eyes upon Kam, changed it, and produced. ten women, 
one of which was given to each of the Munies, * 

This diviſion of the Bedang Shaſter contains alſo a lig of the 50 of The ſun; but 
theſe, and many fabulous romances grounded on, theſe abſurdities, have been long ex- 
ploded by the ſenſible among the Hindoos, though they have laid the, foundation for the 

general corruption of this religion which hath, prevailed among the vulgar. . 

But the opinion of the author of the Bedang, ſtripped. of this ang other fabulous matter, 
ſeems. to be a rational ſyſtem. He maintains that the world was ; cxeated out tof nothing, and 
will be again annihilated; and he inculcates, the unity, infinity, and omnipotence of the, 
Supreme Being: for though he. gives a long liſt of inferior beings, yet they are apparently 
intended to be allegorical, and to repreſent the divine attributes, perfections and powers; 

but the more ignorant among the profeſſors of this religion, wanting diſcernment to diſco- 
ver: theſe alluſions, believe in, the exiſtence of theſe ſubaltern divinities, and, like Chiiſ. 
tian, digots of the church of Rome, apply to them as interceſſors with the Almighty. | 

A followers of this Sbaſter do not admit of 85 es of AER evil, 1 


n 


has no 88 bs 1 and therefore the atoll which the wicked receive 
are the natural conſequences of their offences, and not the effects of the divine wrath: 
and thoſe amongſt the Brahmins who are moſt learned aſſert, that the hell mentioned in 
this Bedang is alſo allegorical, having no other exiſtence chan in the refleQions of Angers, | 
and the conſciouſneſs of their own' demerits. | u bei , 
The next Shafter we ſhall mention is the Neadirſen Shaſter; of the firſt chapter of which 
we ſhall alſo inſert a tranſlation from the ſame author, as it * ſerve to throw a light c on 
ſuch religious tenets as are common to both the grand ſes of the Hindbos. This is alſo a 
dialogue between the ſame perſons a * are ene in HE: da an) of os 'Bedang 
Skater.” | 
NAR. O, thou firſt of God! Whois the rreatelt of of all being? 8 
BRIAHA. Brimh, who is infinite and almighty. i OD e een ee 
Narvp. Is he r from death? 1G 590 973 DI[3TY v1 OTE TIN 15% 00 
Bu IMA. He is, being eternal and incorporeal. . e 
Naxup. Who created the world? Bona „FFC 


- 4% 


Bzinmua. God, by his power. "us: 121 is jet mor boy troy 
Narvp. Who! is the giver of bliſs? 145 VWs © 0 rl 

8 BAA. Kriſhen; and whoſoever oe him tall | enjoy benen. "iro 
Nanug. What! is his ron * „5 
F | BRIMHA. 


F?, . 
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BxiuhA. He hath no likeneſs; but, to ſtamp ſome idea of him upon the thinds of men 


forms. | "7 
NARUD. What i image ſhall we conceive of him! FE, N 
BRIMHA. If your imagination cannot riſe to gevotet without an image, ſuppoſe with 


who cannot believe in an immaterial dent, he is 1 e Ws various Re, 
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yourſelf that his eyes are like the Lotos, his complexion like A cloud, his Amen of the 


lightning of heaven, and that he hath four hands. 
Narvp. Why ſhould we think of the Almighty in this en! 


BRIMRHA. His eyes may be compared to the Lotos, to ſhew that they are always Gba like | 


that flower, which the greateſt depth of water cannot ſurmount. His complexion being 


like that of a cloud, is an emblem of that darkneſs with which he veils himſelf from mortal 


eyes. His cloathing i is of lightning, to expreſs that awful majeſty which Mn 1 7 F 5 


and his four hands are ſymbols of his ſtrength and almighty power. 
N ARUD. What things : are proper to be offered unto him? ; 


BRIMHA. Thoſe things which are clean, and offered with a vratefal heat, Bats all 
things which by the law are reckoned impure, or have'been defiled by the touch of a Wo- 
man in her times; things which have been coveted by your own ſoul, ſeized by opprefſion, 


or obtained by deceit, or that have any natural blemiſh, are offerings unworthy of God. 


Naxvp. We are commanded, then, to make offerings to God of ſuch things as are pure, 


and without blemiſhz by which it ſhould appear that God eateth and drinketh like mortal 
man; or, if he doth not, for what purpoſe ate our offerings? © . 


BriMHa. God neither eats nor drinks, like mortal men. But-if you love not God, 


your offerings will be unworthy of him: for as all men covet the good things of this world, 
God requires a free offering of their oſs, « as s the yg W of their 27 pom 


and inclinations towards him. f 
Naxvp. How is God to be worlhipped? 


BRIMHA. With no ſelfiſh view; but for love of his beauties gruitude we his favours 


and admiration of his greatneſs. 


Naxup. How can the human mind fix itſelf upon God, as it is in it's nature changes 
able, and perpetually running from one object to another ? 

Baimya. True, the mind is ſtronger than an elephant, whom men have found means toſub- 
due, though they have never been able entirely to ſubdue their own inclinations; but the An- 


kuſh (or Good ) of the mind is true wiſdom, which ſees into the ry of all YOM? things, 
NARUD. Where ſhall we And true wiſdom? . 
BaINMHA. In the ſociety of good and wiſe men. 


Naku. But the mind, in ſpite of reſtraint, coyets riches, women, and al webu | 


pleaſures. How are theſe appetites to be ſubUued? 


BxIuHA. If they cannot be overcome by reaſon, let chem be moctibied by penance. rer 
chis purpoſe it will be neceſſary to make a public and ſolemn you, left yur reſolution 


mould be ſhaken by the pain which attends it. 
Nanu. We ſer that all men are mortal. What fate i is thre after death? 71 
: | | 40 | _ 7 
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Barra, The ſouls of ſuch ed men as retain a ſmall dear, of * Wa ee 
will enjoy Surg (Heaven) for a time; but the ſouls of thoſe who are holy ſhall be ab- 
ſorbed into God, never more to re- animate fleſh, The wicked ſhall be puniſhed in Nirick, 
(Hell) for a certain ſpace; and afterwards their ſouls are Ferm en to wander i in ſearch of 
new. habitations of fleſh, - 

 Narvup. T hou, 0 facher! doſt mention God as one; jet we are told that Rim, 
whom we are taught to call God, was born in the houſe of Jeſſarit; that Kiſhen, whom 

we call God, was born in the houſe of Baſdeo; and many 1 in the fame manner, In 
What light are we to take this myſtery ? 

Bal RIMHA. You are to look upon theſe as particular manifeſtations of the providence of 
God. for... certain great ends; as in the caſe of the ſixteen hundred women, called Gopi. 
When all the men of Sirendiep (or F190) were deſtroyed in war, the women prayed for 
huſbands; and they had all their deſires gratified i in one night, an became with child. 
But you are not to ſuppoſe that. God, who i is in this caſe introd uced AS the actor, i is liable 
to the human pathons or frailties, beipg in himſelf pure and incorporeal: at the ſame time 
he may appear in a thouſand places, by a thouſand. names, any | in A thouſand forms, yet 

continue the ſame unchangeable j in his divine . 

The Neadirſen Shaſter differs greatly in it's philoſophy from thatof the Bedang, though both 

* about the unity of the Supreme Being; and, tg enable our readers to form. ſome idea of 
Neadirſen, we ſhall, from the author alread: y quoted, give ſome extracts from that Shaſter. 

Neadirſen is a compound of Nea, ſignifying Right; and Dirſen, to Teach « or Explain; ſo 
that the word may be tranſlated, an Exhibition of Truth. It is not eſteemed ſo ancient as 
the Bedang; yet is. ſaid. to have been written by a philoſopher, « called Goutam, near four 

thouſand years ago. The philoſophy contained in this Shaſter i is abſtruſe and metaphyſi- 
cal; and therefore it is admitted to be a matter of doubt whether the tranſlator has been, in 
all caſes, able to retain the original meaning of the writer, under ye reſtraint of being ob- 
liged to adhere to a literal tranſlation, 

The greater part of the Hindoos of Bengal, and almoſt all the northern provinces of 
Indoſtan, eſteem the Neadirſen a ſacred Shaſter; but this i is denied by thoſe of the De- 
can, Coromandel, and Malabar, who totally reject it. It is contained in ſeven volumes, 
the firſt only of which appears to have been tranſlated; but it is underſtood that this, and 
the ſubſequent volumes, eomprize a compleat ſyſtem of the theologic and | philoſophic opi- 
nions of the Brahmins of the Neadirſen ect. 

The author of this code 4 1 the preſent ſtate of EL and the intellectual foul. 
ties; as far as they may be inveſtigated by human reaſon; and from thence draws his con- 
cluſions, He reduces all things to ſix principal heads; ſubſtance, quality, motion, ſpe- 
cies, affimulation, and conſtruction. In ſubſtance, beſides time, ſpace, life, and ſpirit, 
he comprehends earth, water, fire, air, and akaſh, (or the æthereal element.) The four 

groſſer elements he deſcribes as under the immediate comprehenſion of our bodily ſenſes; 
= akaſh, time, ſpace, ſoul, and ſpirit, under mental perception. 

He afferts that all objects of perception are equally | real, as we cannot corhprehend the 


nature of a ſolid body; any more than the- ſame extent of ſpace, He maintains that diſtance, 
| in 
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in point of time and ſpace, are equally incomprebenſible; ſo that if we ſhall admit ſpace to 
be a real exiſtence, time muſt be ſo too: that the ſoul, or vital principle, is a ſubtile ele- 
ment which pervades all things; for that intellect, which, according to experience in ani- 
mals, cannot proceed from organization and vital motion only, muſt be a CPN tony 
diſtinct from them. g 

He ſays, t that the author of the Bedang, finding it impoſſible to form an idea of ſubſtance, 
hath aſſerted that all nature is a mere deluſion; but as imagination muſt be acted upon by 
| ſome real exiſtence, (and it cannot be need. that it can act upon itſelf) the concluſion 
= be, that there is ſomething real, otherwiſe philoſophy i is at an end. 
He then proceeds to explain his ſecond principal quality; which, according to bis doc- 
a comprehends twenty-four things; form, taſte, ſmell, touch, ſound, number, quan- 
tity, gravity, ſolidity, fluidity, elaſticity, conjunction, ſeparation, priority, poſteriority, di- 
viſibility, indiviſibility, accident, perception, eaſe, pain, deſire, averſion, and power. Mo- 
tion is, according to him, of two kinds, dire& and' crooked. Species is his third prin- 
ciple, including all animals and mug Porn” And the laſt principle i is the artificial 


| conſtruction or formation of things; a - ſtatue from a block of marble, : a houſe from 


ſtones, or cloth from cotton. 1 | - : * 117 


After reaſoning u pon theſe principles, and their nature and origin, he coneludes with aſ⸗ 
ſerting, that five things muſt of neceſſity be eternal. The firſt of theſe is the Great Soul; 
who, he ſays, i is immaterial, unique, inviſible, eternal, and indiviſible; poſſeſſing. omni= 
ſcience, reft, will, and power. 

His ſecond eternal principle i is the Vital Soul; which he foie is PRONE and gives 
it the following properties: number, quantity, motion, contraction, extenſion, divilibility, 
perception, pleaſure, pain, deſire, averſion, accident, and power. He gives a great variety 
of reaſons for maintaining thar the vital ſoul is different from the great ſoul. And it is upon 
this head that the followers of the Bedang and Neadirſen principally differ: the firſt affirm « 
ing, that there isno ſoul in the univerſe but God; and the ſecond ſtrenuouſſy maintaining 
the contrary opinion; as they cannot conceive that God can be ſubje& to ſuch affections 
and paſſions as they feel in their own minds, or that he can poſſibly have a propenſity to 
eyilz evil, according to the author of the Neadirſen Shaſter, proceeding entirely from the 
vital ſoul, and being a ſelfiſh, craving principle, never to be ſatisfied; whereas God remains 
in eternal reſt, without any defire or paſſion but benevolence. 8 

The third eternal principle of this philoſopher i is Time, or Duration; which, as he argues, 
muſt of neceſſity have exiſted as long as any thing has exiſted, and is. therefore infinite. 
The fourth principle is Space, or Extenſion, without which nothing. could have been; and 8 
as it comprehends all quantity, or rather is infinite, he maintains that it is indiviſible and 
eternal. The fifth eternal principle is Akaſh, that ſubtile and pure element Which fills 
up the vacuum. of ſpace, and is compounded of quantities infinitely ſmall, indiviſible, and 
perpetual. God, according to this philoſopher, can neither make nor annihilate theſe. 
atoms, on account of the love which he bears to them, and the neceſſity of their exiſtencez | 
but they are in other reſ pects totally ſubſervient to his pleaſure, . 1 | 11 
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He holds Nn at a certain ſeaſon, God endued theſe atoms with alafticity; by Uirtve of 
which they arranged themſelves into four groſs elements, fire, air, water, and earth: theſe 
atoms being from the beginning formed by God into the ſeeds of all productions, the 
vital ſoul aſſociated with them; ſo that animals and Plants of various kinds were produced 
upon the face of the earth. + 

He maintains, that the ſame vital foul which before aſſociated with the quantity of an 
animal, may afterwards aſſociate with the quantity of, a man; and this tranſmigration is 
Eifingaitbed by three names, one of which literally ſignifies, The Change of Abode. The 
ſuperiority of man, according to the Neadirſen, conſiſts only in the finer organization of his 
parts; from which proceed reaſon, reflection, and memory, which the WING only poſſeſs 
in an inferior degree, on account of their leſs refined organs. 
__ > ſuppoſes, as well as the author of the Bedang, that the ſoul, after 4. aſſumes a body 

of fire, air, and ethereal element; unleſs, in the carnal body, it has been ſo purified by piety 
and virtue, that it retains no ſelfiſh inclinations; in which caſe it is abſorbed into the 
great ſoul of nature, never more to re-animate fleſh : and this-is to be the reward of all 
thoſe who worſhip God from pure love and admiration, without any ſelfiſh views. Thoſe 
who ſhall worſhip- God from motives of future happineſs, ſhall be indulged with their de- 
ſires in heaven for a certain time : but they muſt alſo expiate their crimes by ſuffering 
adequate puniſhments; and afterwards their ſouls will return to the earth, and wander about 
for new Habitations, where they ſhall caſually aſſociate with the firſt organized quantity 
they ſhall meet. They ſhall not retain any conſciouſneſs of their former ſtate, unleſs it is 
particularly revealed to them by God: but thoſe favoured perſons are very few, and are 
diſtinguiſhed by a particular name. 

The author of the Neadirſen teaches, that the ſins of the parents will deſcend to their 
poſterity; and, on the other hand, that the virtues of the children will mitigate the puniſh- 
ment of the parents in hell, and haſten their return to the earth. Of all fins, he holds in- 
gratitude to be the greateſt ; and condemns the ſouls of thoſe who are guilty of that black 
crime to remain in hell while the 22 remains in heaven, or till the general diffolution of 

all things. | 
le deſcribes intellect as formed by the combined action of the ſenſes; which, n 
to his computation, are fix in number; five external, and one internal. The laſt he calls 
Manus, (which ſeems to imply Conſcience;) and in this he comprehends reaſon, percep- 
tion, and memory; and 9 chat by their means only mankind may poſſibly ac- 
guire knowledge. 
| Proceeding to explain the manner in which theſe ſenſes act, he tis ſight ariſes from 
the repulſive qualities of bodies, by which the particles of light which fall upon them 
are reflected back upon the eyes from all parts of their ſurfaces. Thus the object i is painted 
in a perfe& manner upon the organ of Ng, whither the ſoul repairs to receive the image. 
He affirms, that unleſs the ſoul fixes it's attention upon the figure in the eye, nothing ean 
be perceived by the mind; for a man in a profound reverie, though his eyes are open to the 
light, perceives nothing. Colours; he ſays, are particular feelings in the eye, which are 
proportioned to the quantity of light We from * ſolid hody, = 


He defines hearing i in the ſame manner as the philoſophers of Europe; with this a 
mcs only, that he ſuppoſes the ſound which affects the ear is conveyed through the purer 
ethereal element, and not by the air. Taſte he treats as a ſenſation of the tongue and pa: 
late, occaſioned by the particular form of thoſe particles which compoſe food; and ſmell, 
28 proceeding from the effluvia which eſcape from bodies, and approach the noſtrils; the 
feeling, which ariſes from touching, is occaſioned, by the contact of denſe bodies with the 
kin, which, as well as the whole body, excepting the, bones, the hair, and the nails, i 
in his idea, the organ. of that ſenſe; and he accounts for this opinion by deſcribing very, 
ſmall nerves running from all parts of the ſkin to a great nerve, which, be diſtinguiſhes by, 
the name of Medda, This nerve he ſuppoſes to be compoſed. of two different coats, the, 
one ſenſitive, and the other inſenfible; that it extends from the crown: of the head down, 
the right ſide of the. vertebra of: the back, to the right. foot; that when the. body becomes 
languid, the-ſoul, fatigued with action, retires within the inſenſible coat, which 0 
the operation of the ſenſes, and occaſions ſound leep: but ſhould there remain in the ſoul 
. a ſmall inclination to action, it ſtarts into the ſenſitive part of the nerve, and dreams imme 
diately ariſe before it. Theſe dreams, he ſays, invariably relate to ſomething perceived be- 
fore by, the ſenſes, though the mind may combine the ideas together at pleaſure. . 
He deſcribes conſcience as. the internal feeling of the mind, when it is no way affected by 


Sam objects; and reaſon, as that faculty of the ſoul which enables us to conclude that 


things and circumſtances exiſt, from analogy to things which had before fallen under the 


conception of our bodily ſenſes, For inſtance, when we ſee ſmoak, we conclude that it 


proceeds from a fire; when we ſee one end of a een we are perſuaded it ous baue 
another.. 


By Reaſon, he Gas. men 9 acrcvive «the ene God, which the Atheiſts 7 "WY 


his exiſtence does not come. within the comprehenſion of the ſenſes: and he deſcribestheſe 


Atheiſts as maintaining that there is no. God but. the univerſe; that there is neither good. 
norevil in the world; that there is no ſuch thing as a ſoul; that all animals exiſt by a mere me- 
chaniſm of the organs, or by a fermentation of 199 , and mat al natural produc= 
tions are but the fortuitaus concourſe of things. | 

He mentions another ſect of unbelievers, who are of i that all things were - 
' duced by chance. This doctrine he refutes, by obſerving, that chance is ſo far from be- 


ing the origin of all things, that it has but a momentary exiſtence of it's own, being 


alternately created and annihilated at periods infinitely ſmall, depending wholly on the 
action of real eſſences; and that this action is not accidental, for it muſt inevitably pro- 

ceed from ſome natural cauſe. Let dice be rattled eternally. in a box, they are determined 
in their motion by certain invariable laws. What, W e is n 
effect proceeding from imperceptible cauſes. 


Perception he defines to be that faculty by. milinhs we fans know chings | 


without the help of reaſon. This is denoted by relation, or ſome diſtinguiſhing property 


in things; ſuch as, nn 9 . ee ſol cold and: 
hot, black and white. 5 | 
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He ſpeaks of memory as the elaſticity of the mind, which is employed in three different 
ways: on e . as to ter ith abſent as to Or on 8 paſt; and on 
things to come. | 
After defining the al properties of be and the baden and faculties of the 
mind, he proceeds' to treat of generation, which he divides into two kinds ; that produced 
dy contact, and that which: takes place without. By the former, he fays, all animals are 
produced; and all plants by the latter: that the ſeed of things was formed from the be- 
ginning, with all it's parts; and that when it happens to be depoſited i in a womb ſuitable 
to it's nature, a foul affociates with it; and by affimulating more matter, it gradually be- 
comes a creature, or plant; for that plants, * wu as aaa, are Pn of A Portion 
of the vital ſoul of the world. | 
In one part of his work, he treats Akute 4 Providencd and free-witl; dividing 
the action of man into three heads; the will of God, the power of man, and caſual or ae- 
eidental events. In explaining the firſt, he maintains a particular Providence; in the ſe- 
cond, the freedom of the will in man; and in the third, the common courſe of things, ac- 
cording to the general laws of nature. With reſpect to Providence, though he does not 
deny the pofliblity of it's exiſtence, (which would be to diveſt God of his omnipotence; he 
| ſuppoſes that the Deity never exerts that power, but that he remains in eternal reft, taking 
no concern either in human affairs, or in the oourſe of the operations of nature. 
The author of this Shaſter maintains, that the world is fubje& to ſueceſſtve diffolutions | 
and renovations, at certain ſtated periods. He divides theſe diſſolutions into the lefſer 


. and the greater. The leſſer diſſolution, he ſays, will happen at the end of a reyolution of 


the Jugs: the world will be then conſumed by fire, and the elements will be jumbled 
togetder; but, after a certain ſpace of time, they will again reſume their. former order, 

When a thoufand of thoſe ſmaller diflolutions ſhall have happened, a great diſſolution 
will take place; and then all the elements will be reduced to their original quantities, or 
atoms; in which ſtate they will remain a long time, till God fhall, from his mere goodneſs 
and pleaſure, reſtore plaſticity, when a new creation will ariſe; and thus things have re- 
volved in ſucceſſion from the beginning, and will continue to do fo to eternity. 

From this doctrine of repeated diſſolutions and renovations, the inventions of the Brah- 
mins have deduced many allegorical fyſtems of creation, which are contained in the dif- 
| ferent Shaſters; and this accounts for the various codes of the Gentoo faith which 
have been promulgated in Europe, and which have om colleQed from Brabus of dif- 
ferent fects. — 

In deſeribing forme of . ofthe weld. = 1 the Wildom of God) is 
repreſented in the form of an infant with his toe in his mouth, floating on a cemala or 
water-flower, or ſometimes upon a leaf of that. plant, upon the watery abyſs; and by this 
allegory, the Brahmins mean to ſignify, that, at that time, the wiſdom and deſigns of 
God will appear as in their infant ſtate; Brimha floating upon a leaf, being deſigned to 
ſhew the inſtability. of things at that "WR the toe, which he fucks in his: mouth, to 
imply that infinite wiſdom ſubſiſts of itſelf; and the poſition of Brimha 8 5 body, to. ſerve 
ad an emblem of the endleſs circle of eternity. * 
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We-ſee Brimba is ſometimes repreſented creeping forth from a winding ſhell, which is 


emblematic of the untraceable way by which Divine Wiſdom iſſues from the infinite 


ocean of God; He appears, at other times, blowing up the world with a pipe; which im- 
plies, that the earth is but a bubble df vanity, which the breath of his mouth can deſtroy- 
And in one of the renovations Brimha is exhibited in the form of a ſnake, one end of which 


is upon a tortoiſe, floating upon the vaſt abyſs; and upon the other end he ſupports the 
world. The ſnake is here the emblem of wiſdom; the tortoiſe' is a ſymbol of ſecurity, 
which, e N Providence and this vaſt abyſs, is the eternity and * 
of God. 
From the favegoinit tenets of the profeiicrs of hu Hindoo or Gene faith, it will 1 
pear, that the Brahmins invariably believe in the unity, eternity, omniſeience, and omni- 


potence of God; and that the charge of plurality of divinities is founded only in their 


ſymbolical adoration of the divine attributes under the denomination of names which ſig- 


nify the 'Wiſdom and Power of God, his providence in the PEE of RY —_— 
and his capability of annihilation or deſtruction. 

But prieſtcraft and ſuperſtition have introduced a dem of religion very di ferent "EY 
the purity of that which we have juſt deſcribed; and in this, which prevails chieffy among 
the vulgar, a thouſand different divinities are worſhipped under the repreſentations of as 
many different idols: theſe receive, as articles of faith, every legend and allegory which has 

been tranſmitted to them from their anceſtors, whilſt the more learned and refined look up 
to the Divinity through the medium of reaſon and truth; and reject the errors which, from 
the cauſes juſt mentioned, have been obtruded into the ordinary forms of their religion. 
Of the religious practice of theſe different fects, the accounts we have received are very 
far from being certain or explicit: it is, however, generally agreed, that they pay an ex- 
traordinary degree of veneration to a cow, which they abſtain from killing, principally 
from a ſpirit of gratitude; a principle which, as we have obferved, is highly inculcated in 
their ſacred writings; and the ſenſe of which will not permit them to deſtroy an animal to 
whom they are indebted for mille; and it's various preparations; the moſt innocent, and, in 
| their opinion, the moſt delicious food in the world. Vet they feenr to carry their. reſpect for 


this favourite animal very far beyond a grateful remembrance of the benefits they receive 
from it; for they not only purify themſelves with the urine, but ſwallow it as a ſpecific 
againſt temporal evils, and a preſervative. from temptation and vice: with the aſhes of the 
execrement they touch different parts of the body; and attribute to this operation the ſame 
virtues as to the uſe of the urine; and with the freſh- fallen dung they ſmear the doors and 
window - frames of their houſes, as a charm againſt the approach of misfortune. 
Mlany other reaſons are affigned for this extraordinary affection to the cow; and, among 
the reſt, a belief that the body of this animal becomes the receptacle of thofe ſouls who, 
| though not ſo pure as to be abſorbed in God, have yet attained neareſf to that degree of per- 
fetion, The Hindoos alſo maintain, that this favoured beaſt is employed, after it's death, 
in tranſporting ſouls over a great river, which they would be unable to paſs without 


laying hold of it's tail; and that God, being offended at the tranſgreſſions of mankind, his 
wrath was appeaſed by the ſacrifice of a cow. . 


Vet 
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Vet the doctrine of the Metempſychoſis is moſt probably the chief reaſon of this tender- 
neſs to theſe animals; as it is extended, in a certain degree, to every creature which is in- 
ſpired by the breath of life: for, conceiving that no beaſt is too large, nor any inſect too 
ſmall, to he the receptacle of a ſoul which has formerly informed a human body, they 
avoid, with the utmoſt care, the death of any living being; from an apprehenſion, that 
however minute and inconſiderable, or however deformed and loathſome it may be, it may 
poſibly, contain the ſoul of ſome acquaintance, friend, or relation. Thus the inſect yer. 
min which infeſts their bodies, and the elephant, whoſe ſtrength and uſefulneſs excite their 
admiration, are equally protected, from violence, and gre the objects of a Gentoo 5 
care and tengerneſs. | 
- Nox is their care canned Mir to the aceſetvation of cheir tiviea ; they rive alſo to con- 
| Shaw to the happineſs of the brute creation; they ereQ hoſpitals for deceaſed and maimed 
animals; and will purchaſe lame and injured cows, horſes, goats, or dogs, of Mahometans 
and Chriſtians, which they will feed and attend, to prevent their being deſtroyed by their 
owners as uſeleſs burdens. The very flies participate in their bounty, and are frequently 
fed by them with ſugar and milk; and they ſcatter rice about ant-hills, that thoſe induſtri- 
aus inſects may not be at a loſs for a winter proviſion. And if any animal, or reptile, is 
found about their houſes, and particularly, if it happens to enter them, they conclude the 
viſitor is one of their departed friends or relations, and provide for it's entertainment that 
Eind of food which they conceive is moſt likely to gratify it in it's preſent ſtate. 
They have no certain and fixed times for the performance of divine worſhip i in Eis 


tion licedts, and #6 his Ae before either of the idols he gude thaw according to 
bis on choice, Their worſhip conſiſts principally in ſinging, muſic, and offerings; though 
ſome of the more deyout among them prefer their petitions to the Almighty, with a decency 
and fervour which would do honour to the moſt ſerious Chriſtian, 
The Gioghies, or Senaſſeys, are a ſect of mendicant philoſophers, commonly known by 
| the name of Fakiers, or Faquirs; which, literally, ſignifies Poor People. Theſe idle and 
pretended devotees aſſemble ſometimes. in armies of ten or twelve thouſand ; and, under a 
pretext of waking pilgrimages ta certain temples, lay whole countries 8 contribution. 
Theſe. pretended ſaints wear no cloaths, are generally very robuſt, and convert the wives 
of the leſs holy part of mankind. to their own uſe, upon their religious progreſſes. They 
admit any man of parts into their number; and take great care to inſtruct their diſciples i ue, 
every. branch of knowledge, to make the order the more revered among the vulgar. 
When this naked army of vigorous ſaints direct their march to any temple, the men of 
the provinces through which, their road lies very often fly before them, notwithſtanding 
their ſanctified character. But the women are, in general, more reſolute; andnot only re- 
main in their dwellings, but apply frequently for the prayers of thoſe holy perſons, 
which are found to be moſt effectual in caſes of ſterility. When a Fakier is at prayers with 
the lady of the houſe, he: leaves either his ſlipper, or his ſtaff, at the door; which, if ſeen by 


the „ effectualy . him from Gangs ow Wevotion., But ſhould he be ſo 
unfortunate 
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— as not to mind choſe ſignals, a ſound drubbing is the inevitable conſequence 
of his intruſion. 
Though the fakiers enforce with their arms that reverence which the people of Indoſtan- 
have naturally for their order, they alſo infli& voluntary penances of very extraordinary 
natures upon themſelves to increaſe the reſpect of the vul gar. They ſometimes. hold up 
one arm in 'a fixed poſition, till it becomes ſtiff and remains in that ſituation during the 
reſt of their lives. Some clench their fiſts very hard, and keep them ſo till their nails 
grow into their palms, and: appear through the back of their hands. Others turn their 
faces over one ſhoulder, and keep them in that fituation till they fix for ever; their heads 
looking backward, Many turn their eyes to the point of theirnoſe, till they have loſt the 
| power of looking in any other direction: theſe laſt pretend ſometimes to ſee. what they call 
the ſacred firez which viſion, no doubt, proceeds from ſome diſorder ariſing from the 
diſtortion of the optic nerves. 

It often appears to Europeans in Idi a matter of amuſement to converſs with thoſe 
diſtorted and naked philoſophers, though their knowledge and external appearance exhibit 
a very ſtriking contraſt. Some of them are really what they ſeem, enthuſiaſts; but the 
greater part aſſume the character of ſanctity, as a cloak for their pleaſures. But what ac- 
tually makes them a public nuiſance, and the averſion of poor huſbands, is, that the wo- 
men think they derive ſome holineſs to themſelves from an intimacy with a fakier. 

Many other ſtrange and abſurd cuſtoms, beſides thoſe we have mentioned, are peculiar to 
thoſe religious mendicants. But enthufiaſtic penances are not confined to them alone; 
ſome ef the vulgar, en the faſt of Oppoſs, ſuſpend themſelves on iron hooks, by the fleſh 
of the ſhoulder-blade, to the end of a beam. This beam turns round with great velocity, 
and the enthuſiaſt not only ſeems infenſible of pain, but very often blows a trumpet, as he 
is whirled about; and, at certain intervals, ſings a ſong to the gaping multitude below, who 
very highly admire his fortitude, and applaud his devotion. This Tidiculous cuſtom is 
kept up to commemorate the ſuſEings of a a Me I Tis the who was in that manner tor- 
tured for his faith. 

Various reaſons have been agnes by Atktest writers PA theremlence of theſe ſelf- 
tormenting ceremonies; but the beſt which has been offered, ſeems to be the idea that the 
patient endufance of ſuch voluntary puniſhments may ſerve as an atonement for the crimes 
of the ſufferer; and the repetition of theſe tortures, by degrees, y wean them from all worldly 
pleaſures, and enable them to fix their attentions' on th&#Dyity only, and to employ their 
whole faculties in the contemplation of that Being who is alone Wrtby to on the mind of 
man with awe, veneration, reſpect, and love. «© 

But fraud and vanity have, without doubt, conſiderable. [hs in the "IN of 
theſe ſeverities,-which obtain for the perpetrators of theſe ſelf-inflited cruelties a full in- 
dulgenoe of their moſt ſenſual appetites, under the cloak of holineſs and religious ſanQityz 
and the moſt perfect gratification of that thirſt for fame, which, in ſuch a variety of ſhapes, 
exiſts in the human mind; ſince, in defiance of the repeated proofs of the groſſeſt impoſi- 
tions, numbers of theſe devotees have ſtill the reputation of being actuated by motives of 
pure and undiſſembled piety; and, in conſequence of this opinion, are not only held in the 
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higheſt theem and veneration, but are actually ſuppoſed to be capable of performing mie 
racles, great numbers of which are daily attributed to theſe mortified penance-enduring ſaints, 
Nor muſt we omit to mention among their miracles: the ordeal trials of melted lead, or 
boiling oil, which are continually practiſed in this country, and that too without the 
ſmalleſt appearance of fraud, prieſtoraft, or impoſture; for it is aſſerted, that ſeveral of the. 
Engliſh chiefs of ſettlements in this empire have exerted their utmoſt endeavours to de- 
tect any concealed attempt to impoſe on the oredulity of the bigotted Gentoos; to which, 
end they have cauſed the party that was to undergo it not enly to be locked up in their oyn 
guard - room or pri ſon, but have ſeen the hand which was to be plunged into the melted. 
lead, or oil, bound up with a handkerehief eloſely tied round the wriſt, and ſealed with: 
their own ſeals, which remained unbroken till the inſtant of the public ceremony: and 
notwithſtanding this, and every other precaution which the moſt determined incredulity and 
ſuſpicion of fraud could deviſe, they were unable to detect any trick or juggle, or make; 
any diſcovery which eould lead evenito a confirmation of that ſuſpieion which muſt na- 
turally ariſe in the minds of thoſe whoſe faith will not permit them to ſuppoſe that the: 
Almighty will thus depart from his immutable laws, for the determination of queſtions. 
which, in every. other part of the globe, are oy to be ee by wn of: wits. 
neſſes to the crime ſuppoſed to be committed. © | 
The ceremony is performed with great ſolemnity. The 1 hs: has. mathe: to ths 
trial for his innocence, whether on ſuſpicion of murder, theft, conjugal infidelity in the 
women, or even of denying a debt, is publicly brought to the ſide of the fire, on which is 
z cauldron, or pot full of boiling water or pi}, but moſti commonly melted lead: the 
prince or magiſtrate of the country being preſent, the hand of the ſuſpected party is previs 
ouſly clean waſhed, and a leaf of the brab-tres, with the accufation written upon it, is girt 
round his waiſt; and then, on a ſolemn invocation of the Deity by a Brahmin, the perſon 
plunges in his hand, ſcooping up the boiling fluid; and if he draws it out unhurt, is abſolved, 
otherwiſe he receives the puniſhment prefcribed; by the laws for the crime of which he has 
been accuſed. And ſo firmly believed is this method of purgation, that even ſome of the- 
Indian Chriftians and Moors have been reported to have ann ſubmitted their wales 
to it's deciſion, on their own perfonal experiments. 
Before the late changes and revolutions had perverted the 1 130 cs of arm | 
the emperor of Indoſtan poſſeſſed abſolute and uncontroulable power; the lives and pro- 
perties of the greateſt chiefs, and the meaneſt ſubjects, were held alike at his pleaſure: the 
power of the former, however, ſometimes enabled them to eſcape puniſhment; while the 
latter were not only ſlaves to the monarch, but ſubject to the double tyranny. of the pro- 
vincial governors; thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed by the name of nabobs, and of whom 
we ſhall ſpeak farther hereafter, having, in their reſpective juriſdictions, the powers of life 
and death, and being in all other particulars inveſted with regal authority, 8800 they 
governed in the name of the emperor, and collected revenues for his uſe. | 
The lands throughout India are conſidered as the property of the crown, FR heredi- 
tary diſtricts only excepted, which are poſſeſſed by Gentoo princes, for which they, were 


tributary to the empire whilſt it retained it's vigour; but theſe princes. maintains 1 
NE . s : | 
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abſolute juriſdiftion, and the whole executive power. The monarch i is al ſo eſteemed che gene- 
ral heir of all his ſubjects; but when there were children to inherit, they were ſeldom deprived: 
of their father's eſtate, which was divided among them in equal proportions, unleſs the for- 
tune was large enough to be a temptation, or could be pretended to have been amaſſed in 
the oppreflive government of a province; in which caſe it was uſually ſeized for the public 
eoffers: but even then, the children or near relations, were allowed a certain proportion for 
their ſubſiſtence, at the diſcretion of the caſy, or judge, to whom the enquiry: was referred. 
But this is only to be underſtood of grandees or chiefs; the effects of merchants, tradeſmen, and 
mechanies, were never confiſcated by the crown, if the deceaſed left children or relations. 
When the manner in which the Moguls obtained the throne of Indoſtan, and the man- 
ner in which they have maintained their ſeat on it, are eonſidered, it will not appear extra- 
ordinary, that the emperors ſhould aflume a power of nominating their ſucceſſors by will. 
Nor is this claim of royal. prerogative peculiar to the monarchs of Indoſtan; nations much. 
more remarkable for political freedom, have been, within the laſt two centuries, transferred 
like private property; though it does not appear that theſe teſtamentary diſpoſitions have 
ever been conſidered: as ſacred, either in Europe or Indoſtan: for in both parts of the 
world, right of ſucceſſion is ſuppoſed to be veſted in the male heir; though, in Aſia, the 
laft will of the king ſometimes ſuperfedes the idea of juſtice. But whatever prejudice 
may prevail in favour of the firſt-born, there is no diſtinction made in the empire of In- 
doſtan between natural children and thoſe born in wedlock; eyery child brought forthe: 
in the haram, whether by wives or concubines,. being equally legitimate, and equally en- 
titled to reign under the will af the father, or ths favaur of the people, which en pet 
fers the ſpurious to the legal-iſſue. | 
The vizier was generally firſt minilier of tate; al edicts and | public deeds-paſs E ts ; 
ſeal, the royal ſignet being-firft affixed to them. The office of vizier extends to various - 
departments, in each of which all commiſſions, patents for honorary. titles, and grants 
for jaghires, or diſtricts of territory, are carefully regiſtered. The royal exchequer i is com- 
mitted to his care; and he keeps accounts with the dewans, or receivers of the royal reve- 
nues in ſeveral provinces, in all matters which concern the finanees. But this officer, ſince - 
the fall of the empire, has become. independent of His maſter; und having ſeized on a portion 
of it, reigns there in a right of his own creation. | 
A. Vakiel Matuluck was ſometimes appointed by the king... The power of this officer 
is ſuperior to that of the vizier; for he not only has the ſoperintandency of civil, but alſo 
of all military affairs; which laſt is never any part of the vizier's office ; the Amir ul Om- 
nah, or Bukſhi, being independent captain · general and paymaſter.of the forces. The Va- 
kiel Matuluck ſeems, in a great meaſure, to reſemble the Roman dictator, being an officer 5 
to whom the king for a time delegates his whole Per ge =P to himſelf the im- 
perial title, and the enſigns of royalty. 8 
The emperor of Indoſtan gives (or rather aidgive, for in his preſent fituation. he i is but 
the ſhadow of greatneſs) public audience twice a day from the throne; to which all peti- 
tioners, without diſtinction, are admitted, after paſſing through the uſual ceremonies. They 


ae rita to tranſmit their written complaints through the bands of the Aziz. Beg, or 
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Jord of the requeſts, who attends in order to preſent them to the king, who reads them all 
_ himſelf, and ſignifies his pleaſure in a few words, written upon them with his own 
hand, If any thing in the petition appears doubtful, it is immediately referred to the Sid- 
der ul Sudder, who ſeems to be a kind of a chief juſtice, to be examined, and diſpoſed of 
according to law. 57 6 . 5 ME 229; 
Tue laws of the Mahometans of Indoſtan are not written, except ſuch as are contained 
in the Koran; yet there are certain preſcriptions, founded upon reaſon and immemorial 
. cuſtom, which have been committed to writing; and by theſe ſome cauſes are determined, 
and officers are appointed by the crown, under the name of Canongoes, who, for certain 
fees, explain theſe written preſcriptions to the people, on occaſions of diſpute, In 
every diftri& there is a orutchery, or court of juſtice, eſtabliſhed; but theſe courts are ex- 
tremely venal, and even the legal fees for determining a cauſe concerning property amount 
to one fourth of the value of the matter in diſpute. Their deciſions, are, however, very expe- 
ditious; and, through fear of the diſpleaſure of the king, who invariably puniſhed, with the 
utmoſt ſeverity, corrupt judges, the caſys were obliged to colour their determinations with 
the appearance of equity. Of particular laws of the Gentoos we ſhall treat hereafter. 

It was not until the empire was in a declining ſtate, that the management of the pro- 
vinces was committed to nabobs, or military governors, who farmed the revenues at certain 
ſums, and reſerved the overplus for their own uſe. Originally, the nabobs were only 


commanders in the army; who, receiving their orders from court through the dewan, or 


Civil officer appointed to collect the revenues for the emperor, paid the bare expences of 

che government of the province in which he commanded, and remitted the ſurplus to the 
imperial treaſury. But the nabobs poſſeſſing the military power, uſurped the authority of 
che crvil officers; and purpoſely encouraged diviſions, factions, and inſurrections, that 
great ſtanding armies might be neceſſary; in the management of which they contrived to 
have large ſums paſs through their own hands, till their riches made them powerful enough 
to ſhake off their dependance on the crown. As the ſtrength of the empire declined by 
thoſe diviſions, and by the defection of many of the chiefs, the nominal authority veſted in 
the dewan proved unequal to contend with the real power in the hands of the nabob; 
hence continual altercations ſubſiſted between the civil and military officers in the pro- 
vinces, and frequent complaints were tranſmitted to the court, where thoſe miniſters who 
preferred preſent eaſe to the future intereſt of the empire ſhortened the power of the dewan; 
and from being, in a manner, the governor-general of the province, he became a mere col- 
lector or receiver of ſuch ſums as were directed by the military commander to be paid, re- 
taining no other power than to prevent new impoſts and innovations in that part of 
A . . BY 
- Theſe nabobs, or military governors, were, by their offices, obliged to repair to the im- 
perial ſtandard, as often as the emperor took the field in perſon; but each nabob erected 
his own ſtandard, and formed a ſeparate camp, in which the troops were ſubject 
only to his own orders, though they were required to attend every morning at the royal 
pavilion, to take their orders from the Amir ul Omrab, who received his immediately 
from the emperor himſelf, The army of the Great Sultan Baber excepted, there ate wy 
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traces of real Aſcipline, to be met with among theſe immenſe multitudes, with which the 
emperors of Indoſtan frequently took the field. Baber had the reputation of forming his 
troops for ſervice on a regular and maſterly plan, and the diſpoſitions of his battles are 
ſaid to have been excellent; indeed, the aſtoniſhing victories which he obtained over vaſt 

armies, with very inferior forces, are ſufficient proofs that military diſcipline has not al- 
ways been wanting in the armies of Aſia. ' 

It is not eaſy for an European to conceive how - eaſtern armies, which have frequently 
conſiſted of two or three hundred thouſand: horſe, and thrice that number of ſoldiers and 
followers, could be ſupplied with proviſions and forage, either upon their march or in 
| ſtanding camps. But every provincial nabob has an officer in his army, under the denomi- 

nation of a cutwal, whoſe bulineſs is to ſuperintend generally the bazars, or markets, 
which are held in his particular camp; and the commander of each body of troops in that 
camp obtains permiſſion to hoift a flag for a market, and to appoint his cutwal, who is to 
act under the direction of the cutwal- general. Theſe cutwals grant licenſes to ſuttlers, 
corn-dealers, and other merchants; who, on the payment of a certain tax, have excluſive 
permiſſion to diſpoſe of their various commodities, under the protection of the flag which | 
| dinguiſhes: the particular market they. may chuſe to ſupply. 
| | Theſe purveyors of corn, forage, and other neceſſaries, are provided with : 4 ſufficient num- 
ber of camels and oxen to collect proviſions from the countries in their rear, to ſupply fully 
the wants of the camp. And as the pay of ſoldiers of Indoſtan, and particularly the horſe, ĩs 
very conſiderable, being from eight to twenty-five pounds a month, to every ſingle horſe- 
man, they are .enabled to give ſuch high prices for proviſions, that the countries round 
Tun all hazards for the proſyet. of gain; and the fertility of the land itſelf, many parts of 
which produce two and even three crops of corn in one year, is another great ſource of this 
ready and plentiful ſupply to the armies; the magnitude of. which would ſoon exhauſt the 

richeſt kingdoms in Europe. And to all theſe reſources may be added another, which ariſes 
in the frugality of the conſumers of horſe proviſions; for as all the horſe ſoldiers are not 
only obliged to provide their own horſes, but to maintain them alſo, they have been 
induced to make conſiderable ſavings, by ſubſtituting cheaper articles inſtead of hay and 
corn; and for this purpoſe they have diſcovered that. the vetch, which is produced in 
amazing quantities in this eaſtern climate, where it is known by the name of gram, be- 
comes excellent food for theſe beaſts, by being boiled to a certain degree of ſoftneſs; and 
that even the roots of graſs, when the verdure hath been exhauſted, contain a very conſi- 
derable portion of nutriment; and theſe are commonly converted to food for their horſes, 
when that which is more natural is either ſcarce or dear. It i is, no doubt, good policy 
to oblige theſe horſemen to feed their horſes at their own expence; but it is not clear that 
it is equally ſo to ſuffer them to be the proprietors. of them, which may very probably 
have the effect of making them doubly careful how they incur thoſe dangers which will 
affect not only their perſons but their properties. ; 

In the proſperous ſtate of this empire, cuſtom and neceſlity both conſpired to induce' the 
emperors to ſpend. a conſiderable part of their time in the field. The former had obtained 
from thoſe early ages when cities were leſs numerous, and when the undiſtinguiſhed pro- 
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petty of the land, led the inhabitants of it to wander in ſearch of freſh paſtures for their 
herds and flocks, and wunexhauſted ſoils for their cultivation; and the latter aroſe froni 
the extent of territory, and the danger of permitting the governing nabobs of provinces 
to remain long enough unchecked by the preſence of the ſovereign, to forget the allegiance 
they owed to him, and eftabliſh an erm WARES | it would 2” Oy y Ms to wreſt 
from them. 

Hente the imperial camp, chough it's movements were by no means tk, quent | 
changed it's poſition: and though it ſeldom removed above eight or ten miles at a time, 
yet by degrees it paſſed through the whole empire; and not only awed the powerful gover- 
nors and chiefs, but rendered them leſs confequential in the eyes of thoſe ſubjects of the 
empire who were more immediately under their authority, and who, by being unac« 
cuſtomed to the ſight of any ſuperior power, might be eallly we; to A that no 
ſuch exiſted. _ 
And as theſe camps were not in general formed for the purpoſes of war, the diſcipline 
of them was by no means ſevere. The emperor, and the nabobs of the different provinces, 
carried with them alſo their amuſements; and not only the implements of thoſe of the field, 
ſuch as hawks, dogs, and leopards, trained to the chace, but thoſe which miniſter to the 
ſoft and luxurious pleaſures of a court. Nor was it uncommon to ſee waggons loaded 
with boats and barges ; ; not merely for the purpoſe of tranſporting the prince and 
his nobles over ſuch rivers and lakes as might interrupt their courſe, but for their diverſion | 
and amuſement on ſuch pieces of water as might thus fall in their way. | 

The women (for neither the ſovereign or his chiefs move without their harams) were 
ſometimes carried in palanquins; and ſometimes in thoſe little towers which are raifed on 
the backs of elephants. Thoſe of the lower claſſes, and particularly female flaves and atten- 
dants, were uſually conveyed in thoſe baſkets or cradles which are flung acrofs the backs 
of camels, as common in other parts of Aſia; and, conformable to the general cuſtom in 
thoſe countries where the religion of Mahomet prevails, they were carefully guarded by 
eunuchs, and ſo concealed from view that it was impoſſible for the moſt curious eye to 
diſtinguiſh their features. Nor are they even ſubject to attempts of this ſort, as it would be 
deemed an unpardonable crime to look at the carriages in which the beauties who are de- 
voted to the royal pleaſures are conveyed, and a groſs breach of decorum to caſt an eye on 
_ thoſe which contain the female treaſures of leſs. diſtinguiſhed perſonages. | 

But the pomp and luxury of an Indian camp render it contemptible in the proſecution 
of actual war; the utmoſt ſkill of the moſt able leaders can hardly ſeparate ſuch of their 
followers as are fit for real ſervice, from the greater numbers who, dedicated to the unne- 
oeſſary purpoſes of ſhew and attendance, ſwell the liſts of the army, but make it unfit for 


Action: thus, when ſuch an army is to receive the attack of diſciplined troops, it is found too 


unweildy to be managed, and too much clogged with the appendages of ſhew and idleneſs 
to be active; the inferiority of numbers is found to be an advantage; and when the ſmal- 
left check occaſions the commencement of confuſion, the battle is irrecoverably Joſt, the 
enormous and ungoyernable multitude being cruſhed by their own . ou 


* 
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Other reaſons coneur to deprive ſuch vaſt. armies of the power which. is 'poſſefſed by, - © 
thoſe which are compoſed of fewer ſoldiers. The imperial camp, though ſupplied in the 
manner which we have already deſeribed, is by no means exempt from the dangers of fa- 
mine; on the contrary, it is uſual, even in time of peace, to feel the calamities of ſcarcity, 
if the camp either continues too long in one ſituation, or changes it too ſuddenly : nor is 
it conſidered as any very extraordinary, or very deplorable event; the aſtoniſhment which 
it would excite in Europe, being removed by it's frequency in this country; and it's hor- 
rors loſt in the comparative ſmallneſs of the number of thoſe who ſuffer, among ſuch a 
multitude, and the indifference with which the Gentoos, of whom the greater part of theſe 
troops is compoſed, contemplate their own approaching. Qolations, « or behold thoſe gf 
their moſt intimate friends and acquaintance. 

The depth and difficulty of the roads, and the paſſage of frequent rivers, are eireum⸗ 
ſtances which contribute alſo to thin theſe enormous armies; enervated by their food and 
their cuſtoms, and relaxed by the warmth of the climate, they are unable to combat diffi- 
eulties which would feem light to an European ſoldier, and inſtead of being able to carry 
their own baggage and ammunition, they frequently fink under the weight of their arms; 
and the faſhion of their cloaths, as well as the materials of which they confſt, are calcus 
lated to contribute to their fatigue. In conveying their armies acxoſs rivers, they uſe boats 


of wicker- Mork, coyered with ficins; which, though large and cammodious enough for 


tranſporting them over calm and moderate ſtreams, become, from their lightneſs, extremely 
dangerous, when they are to navigate rivers which, after the rains, are grown impetuous 
by the acceſſion of additional waters; and are not only liable to be overſet, but to occaſian 
the ſeparation of the army, by being driven down tho aunent Wich ſuch riolenc as 
their fabrick is little calculated to withſtand + 

And however formidable ſome of their wackkepcncts appear in the page of hiſtory, it is 
certain the troops of Indoſtan make but a deſpicable figure, when they, are pppoſed ta 
thoſe of European powers: their ſaldiers, tired with the lighteſt duty of the day, retire to 
reſt at night, immediately after having fed to ſatiety on their common and almoſt only 
food; and too often add to the ſomnolency. which. a loaded ſtomach generally occaſions, 
by ſuch doſes of opium as would lull an European to eternal eſt : in this ſituation, they 
are frequently ſurprized by the vigilant warriors of more northern climes, and fall eaſy ſa- 
eri fices to a pertinacious adherence to the cuſtoms of their anceſtors, and a e er diſs 
regard of that order and diſcipline which can alone procure their ſafety. _ 
Nor is the uſe of opium confined to the purpaſe of procuring fleep.anly; this drug is free 
quently taken in large quantities, to inſpire that vigour of reſolution with which naturę 
has net furniſhed, in any conſiderable proportion, the inhabitants of theſe climates,: but 
the ſpirit it produces is a ſpecies of temporary madneſs, like: that produced by the intem- 
perate uſe of wine, or ſtrong liquors; and though it may animate the mind with momen- 
tary ſenſations of courage, and induce them: to ruſh deſperately into immediate danger, 
yet the effect of it's operation is of iſo ſhurt a continuance, that unleſs it be ſpeedily and 
1 — d e it has raiſed. "ITY animal bee ſoon: abu, —_ 
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the body, like that of a man. Juſt nat. > ſom a * of drunkenneſs wen. itſelf weak, 
diſordered, and exhauſted. ; 
Another reaſon why the armies of theſe Aſistics are in moſt * laterbbr to thoſe of | 


the powers of Europe, is the expoſure of their commanders and chiefs, mounted. on ele. 


phants; a ſituation in which they are ſo conſpicuous, that they are diſtinguiſhed mark. 
far even the cannon of an enemy, which may be eaſily brought to bear on an object of 


ſuch magnitude: and if the chief falls, diforder inftantly prevails among his troops, nor 


can the utmoſt efforts of the ſurviving officers reduce them again to any order, or induce 
them to purſue a perhaps already half-won victory. And thus is the poſt of honour, in theſe 
armies, indeed the poſt of danger; which theſe leaders, however, frequently endeayour t to obvi- 
ate, by providing ſeveral perſons dreſſed and equipped in exactly the ſame way; many 
of whom may poſſibly meet death from thoſe de on: Þ. * the mol commander 
eſcapes by this obvious and happy expedient. - _ 

Their artillery, too, are ill- calculated for field wie: Cons of hi Wc much an im- 
menſe ſize, that it is ſcarce poſſible to move them without vaſt teams of oxen; and if a 
ſhot from the lighter cannon of the Europeans happens to fall among theſe beaſts, they 


decome immediately ungovernable; and, inſtead of adyancing to the fight, fall back up- 


on the troops to which they belong, and occaſion irretrievable confuſion; whilſt the 
fmalter pieces of the northern powers are eaſily tranſported, "RO place: 10 n 10 
capable of being applied to every emergency that may ariſe. | 

The revenues of the Emperor of Indoſtan, aroſe from the. Gain of 4 400, the in im- 


poſts or cuſtoms on -merchandize, and various: commodities exported and: imported; the 


eſtates and effects of ſuch chiefs as either die without iffue, or have been ſuppoſed guilty 
of peculation ; the, vaſt preſents which prepare the way for all favour at an eaſtern court; 
and the produce of the diamond mines, which are the ſole and excluſive property of the 
crown. And to thefe reſources might be added the confiſcation of the effects of rebel- 
lious ſubjects; which, in this country, amounted to no  inconſiderable ſum. And theſe 
Feveral channels poured their ſtreams at firſt into the treaſury of the nabob, or governor of 


the province, by whom they were tranſmitted to the royal coffers; and ſo immenſe was 


once the riches of this empire, that the annual revenue of the ſovereign was calculated 
at a ſum very little ſhort of fifty millions ſterling, being equal in amount to the income 
of any three of the richeſt crowned heads of Europe: nor were the people oppreſſed by 
theſe immenſe contributions till the invaſion of Nadir Shah drained the empire of ſuch 
enormous ſums, and interrupted the courſe of it's trade, commerce, and ae ſo 
Gur" they have continued to decline from that event to the preſent hour. 

We have already obſerved, that the principal manufactures of Indoſtan are "Gas, mul- 
oy and calicoes, in an almoſt infinite variety of different fabrics. From hence are alſo 
exported diamonds, and ſeveral other kinds of precious ones ; great variety of drugs, 
beſides eardamons, afſafcetida, opium, and caſſia; an immenſe quantity of ſaltpetre, and 
many other articles of leſs conſequence. From Europe are imported broad cloth, lead, 


flints and cutlery wares, wrought plate, watches, and looking-glaſſes; with other goods of 


inferior — for the uſe of the natives. The factories and ſettlements of the . 
pow 
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powers are ſupplied by their reſpective nations with Iiquors, materials * eloathing, and 5 
other e calculated for the br; den * the ettlers kn * eee | 
countr | 

It UP long been a | ſubje&t of diſpute, ether the trade: From: Gare Britain to this 
empire was or was not attended with real advantage to the former; and this doubt 
aroſe from the vaſt quantities of bullion which were annually. exported to purchaſe the 
commodities of the eaſt,” and the difficulty of aſcertaining the proportion of theſe com- 
modities which found vent in the foreign markets of Europe, and returned caſh or 
merchandize equally valuable to Great Britain: but this queſtion' ſeems to be in ſome 
meaſure determined by the territorial acquiſitions of the Eaſt India Company in the king- 
dom of Bengal, and the receipt of a very conſiderable revenue ariſing from theſe new- 
1y-gained poſſeſſions, which being inveſted in goods there for the Company n 
renders it leſs neceſſary to make a: conſiderable exportation of gold and ſilv er. 
Nor is the trade of Indoſtan confined to that. which is carried on with.the European 
powers; z it is equally confiderable with Perſia and Turkey, both which countries take 
off large quantities of the manufactures and productions of this empire, giving in re- 
turn ſome pearls and carpets, but chiefly the precious metals: and this is one ſource of 
that wealth which, from the conſtant drains of the laſt forty years, would almoſt, appear 


cdo be inexhauſtible. But theſe branches of commerce are naw chiefly got into European 


| hands, who have uſurped powers, which appear in a great variety of inſtances to be 
wholly incompatible with juſtice or right; the bounds of both which, we fear, have 
been too much treſpaſſed by our conduct in this unhappy: . the nme. of 
which will appear more fully hereafter. 
It may not be i improper in this place to ck that though in ee of heir 
trading ſhips they endeavour to imitate thoſe of Europe, yet they are, in all reſpects, 
very inferior to them, and their ſeamen little to be depended on, either for ſkill. or re- 
 folution ; ſo that ſuch natives as ate ſtill permitted to carry on the traffic of merchandize, 
generally chuſe rather to entruſt their properties in European bottoms, than in thoſe of 
their own building and navigating: and this canſtitutes a very advantageous branch of 
trade in favour of thoſe European powers who have ſhips and veſſels. o Gil from 
oy" port to another, throughout the very extenſive coaſts of this empire. Y 
Here are, indeed, ſome bod of peculiar conſtruction, which are adapted to hel 3 
on which a very conſiderable ſurf generally falls, and endangers the overſetting boats 
of ordinary make; theſe are called muffoulas, which are compoſed: of very thin planks, 
ſewed together with ſmall cordage made from the huſk or exterior covering of the cocoa- 
nut; they are flat-bottomed, and their ſides riſe four or five feet out of the water; and as 
they are not ſubject to ſplit, their flight materials yielding to the blow if they hap- 
pen to ſtrike, they are preferred to European boats, for che purpoſes of landing paſſenr 
gers, and ſuch goods as are liable to receive injury by being wetted ; ſuch. as incur 
no riſque of this kind, are frequently carried to and from ſhips on catamarans, which 
are only a few light logs of wood tied together 3 and on theſe temporary veſſels they em- 
bark heavy * and ſail * the coaſts 0 from port to port, with lefs danger than 
| WS | : in 


in any other mode of navigation... eee are alſo univerſally uſdd by the aher 
men, who venture to fea upon them without the ſmalleſt. apprehenſions. 
We ſhould now proceed. to ſpeak of the European ſettlements, poſſeſſions, and factories in 
this empire, ant} of it's preſent ſtate i in all feſpects; but. we ſhall conclude our general. 
account of this country and it's inhabitants, with a Mort ſketch. of thoſe particular laws 
of the Gentovs, to which they pay obedience by general conſents though they are alſo. 
reſponfible- to thoſe univerſal laws of the empire. which. . n nnn their Ma-. 
hometan conquerors. 
Of thefe Gentoo laws, which are alſo called the added of the Pundits, a tran... 
: flation from the Perſian hath been lately publithed, inſcribed to Warren Haſtings, Eſq. 
- governor general at Bengal, by Nathaniel Braſſey Halhed 3: and by a preliminary diſ. 
courſe prefixed to this code it appears, that Mr. Haſtings invited a number of Brahmins 
learned in the Shaſter, to aſſemble at Fort William in Calcutta, the capital of Bengal 
and Bahar, and to bring with them all ſuch authentic books, ancient and modern, as. | 
contained any part of the original text, from whence this code was formed and tran- 
flated from the Hindoo language, into the Perſian, by interpreters well acquainted. with 
| both; a work which-commenced in May 1773, and was finiſhed in February 1775. The 
names of the Brahinins who compiled it are alſo prefaxed;. and a Gloſſary of ſuch Schan- 
ferit, Perſian, and Bengal words, as occur in the courſe of it; together with, a liſt of the 
books from whenee khis code was comptted,. ranked; in- order of dates. 
This code of laws, or ordinances, is divided into» twenty one chapters, the titles and: 
_ Fubdivifiens of which we ſhall offer to our readers, with ſome extracts from different: 
parts of them, and ſome general obſervations upon the whole, . 
Char. 1. Of lending and borrowing—of intereſt of ben — dil. 
charging debts to wWhomſoever due of the method of recovering debts. 
Car. 2. Of the diviſton of inheritable property of inheritance * a father, » 
grandfather, a great grandfather, and ſuch kind of relations—ef dividing the property. 
of a Berhemcharry, or one who has ſtudied divinity twelve years 3. 4 Sinaſſee, or Brab- 
min under vows of pilgrimage; and à Bamperuſt, or Hermit of a woman's property 
Sof che inheritance of a woman's property —of perſons incapable of - inheritance—of . 
property liable to 'divifion—of dividing: property earned by the profeſſion of. any art or 
ſcience—of dividing property earned by a man's ſons—of poſſeſſions. indivifible—of a. 
Father's dividing among his ſons the property earned by himſelf—of a father's dividing. 
among his ſons the propesty left by his father and grandfather—of ſons dividing the. 
Fre left by their father of dividing the joint Rock of perſons who agree to live 
together after original diſperſion and ſeparation of the family —of a partner's receiv- 
ing his fhare of the joint-ſtock. after a long ſpace of time hath elapſed—alſo, of the 
inheritance of the ſons of a woman of the Sudder, caſt by two different huſbands; and 
alſo of adopted ſons of dividing eoncealed effects, and of rectifying unequal divi- 
fon and of the modes of ſettling the diſputed. ſhares of. ef acquiring, richt 
of 'ptſelion'in; the property of another by uſufruct.. | | | 
nn. 3: Of the forums of adminiſteting juſtice>of. avincing a vakesl or attorney 


of 


f not apprehending an accuſed party —of giving an inimediate anſwer to a complaint 
Of plea and anſwer-of- two forts: of anſwers, proper and improper of evidence 
of ptoper and im proper evidence of the modes of examining witneſſes of appointing 
arbitrators more than once, and of the mode of 3 * the mien em 
of giving preference to a claims. | $9657 „ 945 
af. 3. Of truſt or depoſits. 5 Wr f n e e dtd] 4 
Ar. 5. Of felling a ſtranger's property. MY | 
Cna?. 6. Of ſhares—of among . in parnerſhip—of ſhare of Seiler. 
CR. 7. Of. gifts. - 46 6 ery” 
Cnae,. 8. Of ſervitude -f pling of: nee Ae eee — 
che modes of enfranchiſing ſlaves of ſuch as are ſlaves, and of fuch as are not ſlaves. 
Ch. 9. * b, ue the _ of nnen * rg 4 oa p r a 
ng > | $33 203 le am 03 374887 1 
CHAP. 16 erde und teins e A e tel | a re 
Cp. 11. Of purehaſe and e veinkiee 0d delivering. neee 
the commodity fold, . wed of the angie: We fe, n to n en ene 
not returning articles purchaſed... t. n it 
CHAP. 12. Of boundaries and We dine aries 6 
CnAp. 13. Of —————— of end: 1 bett ofa 
Cray. 14. Of cities and towns and of the fairies dor e 10 
CHAT. 13. Of ſcandalous 1. den Nene ne eee ene 
of the puniſhment. HI 
CA. 16. Of aſaule-f Sul 0. preparation to wee ne. 
fine is taken of the fines for the death of animals... + 
, Cnar; 17, Of theft—of theft open and e Antes est. 
the fines for concealed theft—of apprehending thleves of theſe perſons who are to be 


conſidered · as thieves—of the ebe e 6 eee eee eee 
ſwerabie for ſtolen goods. | 


Is F- 
a 
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- Crap. 18. Of — a 16! +2; 

Cn. 19. Of adultery—of the ſeveral F 22H of: 3 BY 455 the, the - 
ral ſpecies of adultery—of the fines for adultery—of adultery. with an unmarried girl of 
committing acts of. indecency with an unmatried girl—ef ſtealing Lake an unmarried 
| gir|—of adultery with a woman of bad character, or a common roltitute— _— 

Cray. 20. Of what concerns women. | 2 20% blunt): 

CRAT. 21. Of ſundry articles—of gaming ef ne any wing a tis. 
fines for cutting trees—of the tax upon buying and ſelling goedst- of the quarrels. be 
tween. a father and ſon—of ſerving wiclean victuals—of the puniſhment . to be: inflicted;: 
on a Sudder (the fourth or loweſt: original tribe of Gentoos) e ding the Reday—ok: 
the properties of puuiſnment—of adoption—of ſundries. v4 

Cn. 1. Of lending and borrowing,” Men are permitted to Jon wives 3 
ſhould not lend to women, children, or ſervants; and whenever they lend, it ſhall. be- 


n the credit of a pledge, A. ſecurity, A; W . * 14 — * 


* 
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moſt to their ſatisfaction, and not otherwiſe. - The pledge and-fecurity are to anſwet the 
Lay non the debt; the bond and witneſſes to prove.it's validity. _ 

Of intereſt.” If a loan be granted upon a pledge to a man of the Brahmin ends the 
5 monthly intereſt ſhall' be one part in eighty, upon the principal: at en, if — n 
pal be eighty rupees, the intereſt ſhall be one rupee per-month. 

If a loan'be granted-upon ſecurity to a Brahmin, firſt one part in eighty: u upon a prin- 
\Cipal is allowed; that is to ſay, one rupee and alſo one eighth of one eightieth of the prin- 
cipal, which, upon eighty rupees, amounts to two annas; theſe two ſums are to be added 
together for the monthly intereſt: ſo that, upon a principal debt of "_ Finns the 

Whole intereſt, at this rate, is two. rupees two annas per month. 2 
If a loan be One to· a | Brahmin mn er mum. the monthly intereſt ſhall 
be two. per cent. ä 

If a loan be a to a man of hs Chatteres caſt, (the 8 3 Ginn 
tribe) in that caſe, where a Brahmin pays intereſt one rupee, the Chehteree ſhall, pay one 
rupee, sight annas; where the Brahmin: is charged one rupee two annas, his intereſt ſhall 
be one rupee eleven annas; and in the place of two rupees, the Chehteree ſhall give three. 

If a loan be granted to a man of the Bice caſt, ( the Ne n Gentoo ride) he wal 
nee double the intereſt of a Brahmin. 

If a loan be granted to a man of the Suader caſt, (the dilate loweſt evigioal tribe of 
Gentoos) in that caſe, where the Brahmin pays intereſt one rupee, the Sudder ſhall pay 
ews rupees eight annas; in the place of one rupee. two annas, he ſhall give two rupees 
thirteen annas; and inſtead of two rupees, he ſhall be charged five. 

enlt is allowed the tribe of Bice to charge intereſt at the rates herein aleady. ſpecifi in 
um either of public calamity, or of public proſperity. r N 

Alſo it is allowed the Brahmin, the Chehteree, and che Suddes, i in Wanne e 
to demand the above intereſt; but in times: of proſperity, it is criminal in the Brahmin, 
the Chehteree, and the Sudder, to charge intereſt at theſe rates. | 

© Of the methods of recovering debts.” If a creditor on the day appointed, a his 
money of the debtor, who refuſes to diſcharge the debt; firſt he ſhall ſpeak to the friends 
and relations of the debtor, and procure them to demand payment; next he ſhall go in per- 
fon, and importune for his money, and ftay ſome time at the debtor's houſe, but without 
eating or drinking; if theſe means fail, he ſhall carry the debtor home with him, and hav- 
ing ſeated him before men of character and reputation, ſhall there detain him. If even this 
method ſhould not ſucceed, he ſhall endeavour, by feigned pretences, to get hold of ſome 
of his goods, or if any pledge was depoſited with him on lending the money, he ſhall carry 
the goods ſo pledged to the magiſtrate, who ſhall eauſe the depoſit to be ſold, and pay the 
creditor his debt with intereſt, from the amount of the ſale; if he cannot by evaſive means 
deftrain the-debtor's goods, and alſo, if no pledge be in his poſſeſſion, he ſhall then ſeize 
and confine the debtor's wife, children, cattle; buffaloes, . horſes, and ſuch kind of uſeful 
animals; alſo his pots, cloaths, mats, and furniture; and ſeating himſelf at the debtor's 
door, ſhall there receiye his money: if even theſe methods prove unſucceſsful, he ſnall ſeize 


and bind che debtors perſon, and procure, by forcible means, a * of the debt. _ 


If men of very low caſts, Coolies, (who are common: porters or carriers of burke Yor 
handicraft-men, owe money, they ſhall be ſeized, detained, and compelled to pay. 
If a man lends money to a magiſtrate, to his own maſter, or to a nn he fhall 


not be rude or uncivil in procuring payment. 


If a man hath lent money to one of the ſame family, « or to a man of bad principles, he 
ſhall by evaſive pretences get * of ſome of the debtor's goods, and by that. means pro- 
cure payment. | 

If a man of the tribe of Arzal (an inferior tribe of the Hindoos) be unable to pay his 
' debts, he ſhall be obliged to work out payment by daily labour, 

If a Brahmin be unable to pay his debts, the magiſtrates ſhall via him to diſcharge 
them by little and little, according to his means. 

If a debtor and creditor are both of the Brahmin caſt, the one ſhall not oblige the other 
to work out a debt by day-labour.. 

If a man of the Chehteree, Sudder, or Bice caſt, is too poor to pay his debts, the clin 
may oblige him to work out the amount in any bufineſs of which the debtor is capable; 
that is to ſay, the higher caſt may exact this method of payment from one inferior to it- 
ſelf, and caſts of equal rank may thus mutually treat each other; but a low caſt cannot 
force the ſuperior to compound debts by labour, but ſhall be paid by inſtalments, on 4 
debtor's inability to diſcharge the whole debt at once. : 

If a creditor, without previous demand, ſeizes his debtor by force, and obliges him to 
work at a buſineſs of which he is not capable, the magiſtrate ſhall fine the creditor, and 
diſmiſs the debtor with the debt unpaid. | 

If a man diſcharges not a debt in fifty months from the time of borrowing, ſo that the 
intereſt of Chickerberdehee (compound intereſt) takes place, he ſhall ſettle the mode to his 
own ſatisfaction, and pay the creditor his money. 

If a man who hath long ſince depoſited a pledge i in another” s hands, mould abſcond or 
die, the creditor, in preſence of the debtor's friends, ſhall produce the pledge, and aſcer- 
tain it's value: after that he ſhall keep it by him ten days; and if within that ſpace the debt- - 
or's next heir does not come in and ſatisfy his claim, he ſhall fell the article pledged, and 
take his own money, with intereſt, from the amount : if there be any remainder, De ger i 
ditor is not to keep it. 

If a man acknowledges himſelf indebted to another, and yet refuſes to pay, the credi- | 
tor ſhall uſe the means above ſpecified to recover his money, without hindrance. or moleſ- 
tation from the magiſtrate: if the- debtor ſhould lodge a complaint, the judge thall fine 
him, and cauſe the creditor to be paid. 

If a man owing another any money ſhould flatly deny the debt hen payment is de- 
manded, the creditor ſhall not have power to take him into his own cuſtody, but ſhall 
cauſe him to appear before a magiſtrate ; and there, upon indiſputable proof of the debt, 
ſhall receive his claim. But if the creditor be deſirous to attach, and confine his dehtor 
without knowledge of the judge, in this caſe he ſhall be fined. 


— to have received ſome rupees, but a leſs n r pretends ; — 


Ire unn hach, ont forme Adrubee, (the-mott valuable gald coin) and the borrower d- 


the lender demands intereſt upon his loan, til the borrower allerts to have diſcharged the 
intereſt already; or if the creditor affirms to have lent the money upon mere good faith, 
and the debtor ſays that he depoſited a pledge for the loan; upon a difpute of this kind, 
the creditor ſhall by no means arreſt the debtor's body without ae of the magi- 
ſtrate. Should he offend this law, he ſhall be fined. 
If a very rich man, of weak underſtanding, and of a very mean tribe; from a priokipl of 
fraud and obſtinacy refuſes to pay his debts, the ee * _ . to 3 
the money claimed, and fine him double the ſum. : 


If a man owes money to ſeveral creditors, he ſhall firſt diſcharge that debt which was 
frſt contracted, and ſo in order. | 

If a very rich man, of an excellent education, and of a ſuperior eaſt; from a princes 
fraud and obſtinacy, refuſes to pay his debts, and the creditor commences a ſuit againſt 
him ; the magiſtrate ſhall cauſe the money in Sign to be TR ad 'thall f mu the debtor 
one-twentieth of the ſum recovered. 

If a debtor and creditor are of equal caſts, and on the debtor's refuſal to pay his tibts | 
the creditor ſhould commence a ſuit, the magiſtrate ſhall cauſe the money in 0 455 to be 
paid, and ſhall alſo fine the debtor one-tenth of the ſum recovere. 

If a man hath borrowed money of feveral people in one day, and the regular ode of 
borrowing cannot be aſcertained, the creditors ſhall all be paid in equal ſhares. ' 

When a creditor procures payment of his money by application to a angie, he ſhall 
give him one-twentieth of the ſum recovered for his interpoſition.” 

When a debtor diſcharges his debts by inftalments, he ſhall duly note upon the back of 
the bond the reſpective ſums ſo paid off: the creditor alfo ſhall give a ſeparate receipt for 

each payment. If the debtor omits this precaution, and the creditor alfo has not given 
a receipt for any particular payment, the n ſo omitted Malt not enter into the ac- 
count. 

Of evidence.“ Whoever has feerr a tranſaction with his own oa, or: DI heard it with 
his own ears, fuch a perfon is a witneſs. 

When a plaintiff or defendant has not applied to a witels who 6 is een of any 
tranſaction, deſiring him to appear as a witneſs in their cauſe; if the magiſtrate or arbi- 
trator ſummon ſuch witneſs, and queſtion him as to the circumſtances of the tranſaction, 
-  fuch part of his evidence as relates to War he has ſeen with his own eyes, and 19 95 with 
his own ears, is approved. 
| When a perſon, being witneſs of any Saus Ries; hath explained the e ace of 

that tranſaction to another perſon, the plaintiff or defendant may conſtitute ſuch perſon as 
a witnefs, to teſtify whatever was explained to him by the other. Such perſon is called a 
fecondary witneſs, and the evidence delivered by ſuch ſecondary witneſs is approved. 

In a fuit concerning limits and boundaries, whoever is acquainted with the true ſtate of 
thoſe limits and boundaries, without 1 V g witneſs i in the caufe, ay deliver in 


his evidence. 


If a plaintiff or defendant ſecretly hides a perſon where he may Neeber the diſcourſe, 
| and — afks a witneſs hs true circumſtanees of the caſe; and that perſon, with his ow n 
. 2 | ears, 
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ears, hears the relation of the witneſs, ſuch n is called a hidden witneſs; and the evi- 
' dence of a hidden witneſs is true. 

He who is a witneſs ſhall keep by him a written ſtatement of every tranſaction in which 

he is a witneſs, that even after a conſiderable ſ pace 10 time he a; be enabled to reco]- 
it. 

= witneſs, 8 or a — in any bande Fair, ſhall write with his « own hand 

an account of every affair ſo concerning him : if he does not. know how to write himſelf, 

he ſhall cauſe it to be written by another. | 

Of the fines for the death of animals. If a man Wee of life a . or 2 horſe, or 
a camel, the magiſtrate ſhall cut off one hand and one foot from him. If a man 
cauſes the teſticles to be cut from any animal, as a bull, or a horſe,” or a goat, or any 
ſuch kind of animal, the magiſtrate ſhall fine him fifty puns of cowries. If a man 
kills a bird of ſmall value, the magiſtrate ſhall fine him three puns of cowries; if it 
be ſomewhat more valuable, he ſhall fine him twelve puns of cowries; and if it be an 
exceeding fine. bird, the magiſtrate ſhall fine him fifty puns. of — A _ of COW- 
ries is twenty gundaes; each gundae is four cowries. 

If a man kills a fiſh, the magiſtrate ſhall. fine him ten para: cowries. 
If a man kills an inſect, the magiſtrate ſhall fine him one pun of cowries. T 

Of wild and ſylvan animals, ſuch as ſtags, ſheep, tygers, bears, and-ſuch kind of ani- 
mals, if a man kills one of the leaſt valuable, the magiſtrate ſnhall fine him three puns of 
"cowries ; if it be ſomething, better, he ſhall take twelve puns of cowries; if it be one of 
the moſt valuable of . n in n moon the ee 2 fine him et you of 
cowries. pf; , | 

If a man kills a 8 ant, or a nel; or a Fug or a . if it be not one of 
the moſt valuable, the magiſtrate ſhall fine him three ann. if it n. 
ſpecies, he ſhall fine him twelve puns of cowries. 

If a man employs: in ploughing, or any other work, a cow big with elf, or the bull 
called Ocherg, or the bull called Beejeſhukta, (a public or common bull) or a very aged and 
infirm cow, (of which ſeveral cattle an account is written in the chapter of cities and towns) 
the magiſtrate ſhall fine him fifty puns of cowries ; and i he W wy ſuch ha life, he 
ſhall fine him one thouſand puns of cowries. 

Whoever gains his ſubſiſtence by killing e * cling theie feſh, Keins, and 
bones; if ſuch perſon kills theſe animals, the magiſtrate ſhall not fine him; and, excluſive 
of ſuch perſon, if any other man kills, * e, nnen ſhall take VO him A 
fine after the rate above mentioned. 3 

If a man kills a he-goat, or a 8 or a bug or any oils animal of this kind, for « 2 
lacrifice to Dewtah, (the Deity) he ſhall. not be amenable. : | 
+ If, a man ſells the fleſh of dogs or jackalls, calling it the geh of pats or * the ma- 
giſtrate ſhall fine him one hundred puns of cowries: if he is conſtantly guilty of this prac- 
tice, the magiſtrate ſhall cut off his hand and his e and break his teeth, and fine * 
ane Wee puns of comrios 5 
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If the driver, at the time of driving the hackeries, (Indian catriages) ſhould fay, «© Let 
© all the people keep on one fide, this is the road for the hackeries; upon this warning 
given by the driver, if any perſon ſhould fail to go on that fide, and by falling undet the 
hackery, ſhould. loſe his life, in that cafe: it is no fault of the driver: but if the hackery- 

driver neglects to give warning, and any perſon ſhould be killed by falling under the 
hackery, in that caſe, upon the man's death, the driver ſhall ſuffer the fame puniſhment az 
a thief. If a cow, or an afs, or a camel, or a horfe; or à buffalo, or any ſuch kind of ani- 
mal, ſhould be killed by falling under a hackery, the magiſtrate ſha}l take half the fine, 
according to the rates of fines for killing fuch animals herein above ſpecified. If the foal 
of an elephant, or of a horſe, or of a camel, or of any ſuch kind of animal, be killed, the 
magiſtrate ſhall take a fine of two hundred puns of 'cowries.' If a fine fawn, or a bird, 
ſhould be killed, he ſhall take a fine of fifty puns of eowyries; and if an afs, or a goat, or a 
ſheep, fhould be killed, he ſhall. fine him five maſhehs of ſilver (one-tenth of a filyer 
rupee; } and if a dog, or a weaſel, be killed, he ſhall fine him one maſheh of filver. 
If the owner of a hackery hires an incapable driver, who is ndt well experienced in his 
buſineſs, by whoſe want of ſkill any animal, either man, or beaft, or bird, ſhould loſe it's 

life, the magiſtrate ſhall fine the owner of the hackery two hundred puns of cowries. . 

If any of theſe kinds of animals above mentioned ſhould be killed, the magiſtrate ſhall 
cauſe the perſon who killed them to give an animal of the ſame kind to the owner of the 
animal deſtroyed, and ſhall take a fine according' to the rate already above ſpecified. + 
Of the puniſhment to be inflicted on a Sudder for reading the Bedas. If a man 
of the Sudder reads the Bedas of the Shafter, or the Pooran, (one of the Gentoo 
ſcriptures upon hiſtory) to a Brahmin, a Chehteree, or a Bice, then the magiſtrate ſhall = 
heat ſome bitter oil, and pour it into the aforeſaid Sudder's mouth; and if a Sudder liſtens 
to the Bedas of the Shaſter, then the oil, heated as before, ſhall be poured into his ears, and 
Arzeez (tin) and wax ſhall be melted together, and the orifice of his cars ſfiall be ſtopped 
up therewith. This ordination ſerves alſo for he ao apt tribe vow . tribe of the 
Gentoos.) 
1 Er Sudder gets by heart the Bodas of the Oy” wer magiſtnts fra) put him o 

death. 

e the Brahminical thread, the magiſtrate hall fine him eight hundred 

puns of cowtios, 1 e 
Ifa Sudder ales performs n and the Nn an ceremony) the magiſtrate 
| an put him to death, or ſine him two hundred aſhrufies. 

If a Sudder gives much and 5a er een to a Bralimin, the magiſtrate ſhall put 
kim 1% death, 

If a Sudder aſſumes the cuſtody} and appearances of a A Chitibires, and paſſes his time 25 
ſuch, the magiſtrate ſhall confiſcate all his effects, and baniſh him the kingdom; and if, 
aſſuming the confeerated thread of a Brahmin, he paſfes his time as ſuch, he ſhall fine 
Kim eight Hundred puns of cowries. 

Of the properties of puniſhment and of puniſhing.” Puniſhment is the 1 ; 


puniſhment is the inſpirer of terror; 5 puniſhment is the nouriſber of the ſubjects; puniſh 2 : 
me 


ment is the defender from ola uniſkment is the guardian of thoſe that fleep; PAY 
niſh ment, with a black aſpect, and a red eye, terrifies. the guilty, If the magiſtrate inflicts 

puniſhment according to the Shaſter, then puniſhment, produces ugh conſequences as have 

bens already ſpecified in the kingdom of that magiſtrate. 
lle who is of a good character, and a man of veracity, and whe 8 his * ac- 
cording to the ordinations of the Shaſter, and who retains learned Pundits about him, and 
he himſelf alſo is a man of ſcience, and not avaricious, ſuch perſon i is ee to be a ma- 
giſtrate, and to have the power of inflicting puniſhment. - E Denia ä 

He who is not aſſiſted by learned Pundits, and who is avaricious, and wha i is. en a man. 
of ſcience, and Who. pays no regard to the Shaſter, and who'doth-not practiſe what he hath 

read, and who doth not ſpeak the truth, and is not of a good character, ſuch: en, is 
| not worthy to be a magiſtrate, and to have the power of inflicting puniſnment. 

If a magiſtrate doth not inflict puniſhment according to the Shafter, his 86 his 

kingdom, his e * the children of His aintiong- ene miſerable and con- 
| e E 
If a magiſtrate inflits Res Ve upon the Me ny od Nan "og treats the En | 
fuch 2 man has all the requiſites-for magiſtracy, is an ſucceſsful, enjoys a 0 charac - 
ter, and in the next world goes to Paradiſm. | 
Oft ſundries.*: If a man keeping any ſuch ſpecies of inal; ak teeth ans +60 
and being able to 2 and confine the ſtrength of any ſuch animal, neglects to ſecure 
him in that ſituation; if the aforeſaid animal, with his horns, ſhould hurt any perſon, or 
bite him with his teeth, then the magiſtrate ſhall fine the owner thereof two hundred and 
fifty puns of cowries: but if that perſon has not ſtrength or ability to reſtrain the aforeſaid 
animal, and any = . be hurt thereby, the owner of the iel 1 not be 
blamed. 
If a man W a cow, or a or IS or a hacks. or an 3 or a n or a an 
or a dog, and the animal of any of theſe kinds ſhould ſtand in the way, and a perſon paſſing 
by upon the road, ſhould deſire the owner of the animal to keep it on one ſide, then ſuppo- 
fing the owner to have ability to keep the animal on one fide, upon his neglecting ſo to 
do, if the animal ſhould by any means hurt the paſſenger, the ien ſhall fine the 
owner thereof five hundred puns of cowries. 5 

If a man exacts labour from a bullock that i is hungry, or - thirſty, or fatigued; or obliges 
him to labour out of eons; the mags ſhall fine him two bundred and yr Wong: « of 
cowries. 

If any man, by . . Wages than the . ook of * Ae requires, enter- 
tains a ſervant, ſo that all other perſons, by giving ſuch great wages are put to great in- 
convenience; or if, when the magiſtrate hath fixed the price of any article, he buys or 
ſells ſuch article at a higher or lower rate; or if, by any cozenage and deceit, he ſells an 
article of low value for too great a price; or by cozenage and deceit purchaſes a valuable 
commodity at too low a rate; the magiſtrate ſhall fine him one thouſand puns of cowries. 

If a man, without an order of the magiſtrate, ſells an elephant that is fit for buſineſs, 
or à horſe that is fit for buſineſs, or a camel that is fit for bulineſh, or any valuable jew- 
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els; or 11 man ſells any artiete which Irn forbidden . bo ſold; 0 

Eifirare Mal fine bin the priee of Ge article (odd. 

- Tf a man uſes any ſevere expreſton again ne tat een din the: 
(a Gentoo incantation;) or if a pupil dees net obſerve che commends of hls fpirituel 

guide, or is prepared to aſſault the Wife of his elder brother; of ifa man having been in- 
| gi, ſhed to eatry any article from ene perſon to another, doth net deliver it oo 

or if a man hath opened the lock of any perſon's houft,/ior if a man hath « ttialevalcnt 


diſpoſition towards a ranges; UNI hall fine the pere m of vat 
Kifty puns of cowries. 


If a man who hath rodelved any whoteſtutivn from: 6 thick; — other il-diſpoſed per- 
fon, ſhould fay to another, I receive ſuch moleſtation from a thief, or from ſuck other 
« ill- diſpoſed perſon, came you and free me from him; ' then, if that perſon, having ſufficient 


weilte for the purpoſe, doth not ant, or ſpeake for the other, the magiſtrar mail fue bin 
one hundred puns of cowries. Watt. 1.5 CHEE 3 19867 1 


If a man who hath not been moleſted bs a thief, or any ir petfon, ſhould lay, «7 
© am moleſted by a thief, or by ſuch other i1}-diſpoſed: perſon, I entreat the people ta tome 
to my aſſiſtanoe; in that caſe, the magiſtrate ſhall fine him one hundret} puns of cowricy, 

When a Sudder, or Sinaſſee, (a Brahmin under vows of pilgrimage is performing a be- 
radeh, (a feaſt in honour of the dend) or a worſhip to Dowtah; (that. Deity: to whom 
prayers are to be offered ;) if, upon an invitation from ſuch men, a Brahmin ſhould eat or 
drink there; or if a man takes an oath which does not belong to him to take; or if a 
man ſhould perform any act which he is not permitted by the Shaſter to perform; or if 
a man hath adminiftered any ſach kind of philter; To that there is no fruſt - produced 
by the trees, or cauſes a cow to take ſuch a medicine as that the brings forth-ne calf; or 
if a man, having concealed any partnerſhip property, converts it to his own uſe; of if a 
man of the Arzal, or low caft, intentionally ſtrikes with his hand a Brahmin, a Cheh- 
teree, or any other ſuch ſuperior caſt, the inigiſirate mar e e runes app 9 0 
theſe caſes, one hundred puns of cowries. 4 20 

If a father forſakes a ſon who has no ſtain upon his ths; fach as the = of 856, 
and ſuch other diſgraceful cireumſtances; or if a fon of his on accord forfakes his .fa- 
ther, who has no ſtain upon his chandice 1 ; or if a friend forſakes his friend, who is with- 
out blemiſh ; or if a brother forſakes a brother, without diſcovery of any fault in him; or 
if a huſband forfakes his wife, without fault in her; then, in any-of theſe caſes, if both 
the parties are unfit for buſineſs, and have no remedy but that of ſeparation, the migi- 
ſtrate ſhall fine the forfaking party one hundred puns of 'cowries. If, without any reaſon 
but merely their own choice, the one forſakes the other; the magiſtrate ſhall fine him two 
hundred puns of cowries. If of the two parties one is fit for buſineſs and the other un- 
Kt; then if the unfit perſon of his own choice quits the other, the wipe mal fine | 
pick fix hundred puns of cowries, | 

If one perſon be going on a road, and another be coming on It, then whomſoever the 
ordinations of the Shaſter require to give up the way to the other, that perſon. ſhall give 
way accordiagly. The diſtinctions of giving way are as a If one man is mm 


and che other hath his fight, the latter ſhall give way to the blind, If one perſon bo den 
and the other Þgth his perfect hearing, the latter ſhall give way to the deaf, A man 10 
gte way to a woman, and a man empty-handed ſhall give way to a man with a burden. 

The fubjett mall give way to the magiſtrate, the pupil to the ſpiritual guide; and fo al- 
ways an in ſerior perſom ſhall give way to a ſuperior, an inferior caſt to a ere 
and aw inferior degree of knowledge to a ſuperior degree. A man in health ſhall gi 
way to a ſicl perſon, and all perſons fhall give way to a Brahmin. If any perſon dach 
not give way according co this rule, che magiſtrate ſhall fine him twenty puns of cowries. 

If a man doth not give 1 carpet to ſit on to ſuck perſon as he ought to preſent with ſuch 
a ſeat, or doth not treat with proper veneration a perſon to whom veneration is due; or, 
who negledting a faultleſs Brabmia in his neighbourhood, invites a Brahmin from a con- 
fiderable'diftance 3 or, who having invited any perſon, doth not offer him any thing to eat; 
ur, who having accepted an invitation, doth not go to the houſe whither he was invited 
accordingly ; the magiſtrate ſhall fine _ offender, i in i ſuch cafes, one maſheh (a ſmall piece 
of gold.) 

If a man, having accepted another's invitation, doch not ent at his wks thew he mall 
be obliged PEE IN the expence. that enn. W the invitation. 


If the compaſs of our work: ni us to > give more copious extras fr theſe laws, 
it would appear, that though the whole code is comprizcd in one very fmall volume, it con- 
tains ordinances adapted not only to almoſt every crime and exigency for which legal re- 
medies are provided. in the more enlightened countries of Europe, but rules of juriſpru- 
dence galculated for an infinite number of caſes which in thoſe countries are neither con- 
ſcdered as injurious to individuals or offenſive to the ſtate. Nor are the Gentoo laws 
perplexed with various readings and counter-determinations : here no caſes need be cited 
to aſcertain the meaning of written laws ; nor are the Statutes of the Pundit enrichdd 
by the-explanations of ten thouſand lawyers, all differing in opinion: they are concilt, 
and therefore iatclligible ; they are poſitive, and conſequently impartial ; and yu i- 
mited in all caſes, they are unoppreſſive. 

Let, as-we ſhall haue occaſion to ſhew hereafter, the. wretched inhabitants of Indof- 
tan, to enhance the cruelty of unprovoked invaſions on their territories and their pro- 
perties, are at length loaded with the chains of European law, the ſevereſt of all bond- 
age, and fettered with the intolerable ſhackles of quirks, quibbles, and chicanery. | 

It now remains for us to fpeak of the European ſettlements in this empire: in doing 
which, we ſhall proceed in order with the ſeveral powers of Europe; who having 
deen diſcoverors, or having availed themſelves of the diſcoveries of others, have fixed - 
felves in different parts of it. 

And this will lead us to treat ſhortly of * various changes i in che beriet property 
of the European nations, which have been occaſioned either by wars with each other, or 
with the natives ; and of the immenſe acquiſitions of the Engliſh Kaſt-India Company, in 
conſequence of their interference in the inteſtine diſputes of the empire. 

During the reigns, of the firſt and ſecond Johns, Kings of Portugal, the ſpirit of 


enterprize, and the art of navigation, received ſuch CAE. aac at 'the court «. 
* Lien, 
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Liſbon, as produced the difcovery of the Madeira Iflands, the, Canaries, anda tohf.. 
derable part of Africa; and in the latter of ' theſe reigns ſome daring / navigators: 
reached that Cape which is now known by the name of Good Has; though, from the 
tempeſtuous weather which theſe adventurers met with in latitudes to which they had 
penetrated at an unfavourable ſeaſon, it was denominated the Cape of Storm. 
Emanuel, who ſucceeded the ſecond John on the thtonè of Portugal, purtldgi the line 
which had opened to his predeceſſors proſpects of encreaſed wealth and enlarged terri. 
tory, in the year 1497, equipped a ſquadron of four ſhips; under the command of Vaſe 
de Gama; who paſſing the Cape of God Hope on the 20th of November in the ſame year, 
reached Calicut, on the Malabar” coaſt of Indoſtan, on the 19th day of March 1498, 
after a voyage of thirteen months, through ſeas hitherto unknown and having failed 
in an attempt to ſettle a trade and enter into a treaty with the ſovereign, he engaged in 
diſputes which ended in his leaving Indoſtan (from whence, however, he carrried off ſome 
of the inhabitants) and returning to report the diſcovery he had made. 

Thirteen ſhips were now ſoon fitted out under the command of Alvares Cabral; who ok 
ing back to Calcutta ſome of thoſe natives of that country who had been catried off by 
Gama, entertained hopes of a favourable reception; but he was attacked ſoon after his 
arrival, and fifty of his men killed: in revenge for which, he burnt all the veſſels in the 
harbour; and failing along the coaſt, found the tributaty princes of the empire ready to en- 
ter into alliance with -him, even contrary to the allegiance which they owed to the empe- 
ror; ſo that, partly by intrigue, and partly by force, the Portugueſe poſſeſſed themſelyes of 
all the trade of the Malabar coaſt, and made ſeveral ſettlements, from whence they from 
time to time returned many ſhips to Europe loaded with the riches of the Eaſt. 

= heſe advantages being now great national objects, it became neceſſary to fix on a pro- 
per perſon to be intruſted with the care and management of the Portugueſe intereſts in 
this quarter of the world; and as one of thoſe wWho had been on ſome of thoſe voyages ap- 
peared the fitteſt for ſuch an employment, the confidence of the court of Liſbon was placed 
in Alphonſo Albuquerque, an able navigator, and a diſcreet and prudent commander; 
who; on his arrival-in the Eaſt-Indies, found the trade in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate, and the 
. adyantages which might be derived from it ſo obvious, that he thought it adviſeable 
to turn his firſt attention to the ſecuring ſome proper place for an eſtabliſhment, which 
might be eaſily fortified where the harbour was ſafe and capacious, and the air more 
wholeſome than at.the places which had been hitherto viſited, 

Goa, a city ſituate near the middle of the coaſt of Malabar, mel to polſeſs all theſe 
advantages, lying upon an illand ſeparated from the continent by a river which, dividing 
into two branches, ſurrounds it, and forms one of the fineſt harbours in the world; and 
.the City itſelf . being built upon the ſide of a 3 which riſes from the oy of the water 
in the. form of an amphitheatre, / | 

This iſland and city, which belonged to the king sem of bein was dig in the poſſeſ⸗ 
"fiow of Idaſcan, an uſurper, who' had endeavoured to render himſelf independent of his 
- maſter, and yas at this time attempting to extend his power in Malabar : and of this ab- 
_ ſence. Albuquer que took advantage; 14 eker a fudden attack upon it, ee it with 
very little loſs or difficulty, | | 


| But 
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hut Idalcan ſoon flew to his capita} 5; and the Portugueſe being unſuppties with provi- 
ſons and other neceſſaries to ſtand a ſiege, Goa ſoon fell again into the hands of it's for- 
mer maſter 5 from whom, however, it was 20 as en nee 80 men 
who had procured reinforcements from Oochin. | 
The Porcuguefe now conquered Matacoa, fertled fuQtorios at che Malucews' ns Buida 
Illes, and ctended their ſertlements to the Red Sen and the Perſian Gulph; and beſides 
their ſettlements in the nn,, ww were e $24 nen hat 4 Nr ve the ee d pe- 
ninſulas of India. | 
Through this vaſt tract Ae was capa; 85 dub bor unlimited 3 
their trade was neither interrupted by individuals, nor the rights they had aſſumed invaded 
by nations: to the former, indeed, they affected to grant licences, but they were reſtricted 
to particular articles, both of import and export; and the Portugueſe retained to tHeth- 
ſelves the privileges of ſupplying all the markets of Europe witk all ſuch commodities of 
the Eaſt as were moſt eaſily conveyed, and produced” the moſt confiderable profit. - 

But, in the acquiſition of riches and power, they forgot that the means by which they 
are obtained, muſt alſo be exerted in their preſervation : they grew wanton with ſucceſs, 
and debauched with aiſſ uenoe they ruled over the wretched natives with « ſeverity which 
t00 often: degenerated into actual cruelty; they proſtituted the ſacrat name of Religion'to 
the baſeſt purpoſes; ' eſtabliſhed inquiſitione, to puniſh thoſe who could not have committed 
offence ;' and. plundered the unhappy victims of their auric, under p ee 
' honour to that God whoſe laws they: facrilegioufly violated. 
As they grew moze:compleatly vicious, they alſo b oy 
kept ſeraglios of wn; and when they had enjoyed them to ſaticty, they forced them to 
betake theinſelves to the maſt laboriqus-employmenits,, and competted them to yield up to 
theſe cruel matters the produce of their labours. They indulged themſelves in the Aflatic 
pleaſures of finging and dancing girls, who were the only natives that were not involved 
in the general ill-treatment ; they learned to recline on fofas; they adopted all the cuſtoms 
of the Aſiatics; and they even carried en war in chat luxurious and 6—— manner 
which had affarded of extending their conqueſts. 

The natural conſoquepee of ſuck a falli off, was the contempt of the netic anddbix 
whom they had eſtabliſhed them ſelves: no leger the terror of the Indians, they prepared 
to expel them from their ebaſts. They took arms againft theſe-invaders, and actually at- 
tacked one of: their principal fettlements; but, by the vigorous excrtions of Don Juan de 
Caſtro, wha had now ſucceeded to the chief command-of the Portugueſe forces in India, 
they were repulſed, and the dying embers of European ſpirit ſeemed for a time to revive, 
and diſpel the enervating vapouts of Aſtan luxury. But this gleam was of ſhort. duration; 
when the ſtorm was blown over, they relapſed into the ſame ingtorious and nat e ſtate, 
from which they were only rouzed by an inſatiable avarice, which tempted tem to the 
commiſſion of every erime and enermity that could diſhonour and di human nature. 

Nor were theſe exodffes coiifined wholly to the natives, though they were undoubtedly 
the greateſt + — beenuſe they were leuſt capable of defending themſelves; the in- 

merit x each other; and the ſume brutal luft of wealth which in- 
4X duced 
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"duced them to torment and murder the unoffending. Indians, tempted them to lay violent 
hands on each other: the iniquities of individuals corrupted. the ſtate z vices of the black. 
eſt dye pervaded even the cabinets of the governors and-commanders ; and thoſe who ſyc. 
| ceeded to power practiſed the moſt horrid cruelties on their immediate predeceſſors, in or- 
der to extort from them the riches they had amaſſed by means which: intitled them to 
the puniſhments they e from choſt Nite ee meant to tread * 
in eee to 2s 2595073 3199 FORT | 1 Bannion 

The ſeveral Indian nations now united a | ſecond time to extirpate theſe deteſted tyrant, 

The court of Portugal diſpatched Ataida from Europe, with ſuccours and unlimited power, 
who for a while repelled the attacks of the exaſperated: natives: but though they failed in 
an attempt upon Goa, they ſucceeded in depriving the Portugueſe of many of their leſs im- 
portant ſettlements; and other nations of Europe, not yet fo obnoxious to the inhabitants 
, of Indoſtan, appearing on it's coaſts, the Portugueſe! ſoon loſt, their conſequnce, and wany 
of their remaining poſſeſſions were wreſted from them by theſe Chriſtian powers. 

The only remains of the mighty conqueſts, of Portugal, in this eaſtern quarter of the 
world, are Macao, in an iſland of the ſame name; the eity of Diu, in the province of 
Cambaya, Goa, Daman, and Baſſaim;; and theſei ate at preſent very unim portant places, and 

the advantages arifirig from them very inconſiderable, in the great ſcale. of Ane 
meien between the different parts of Europe and the empire of Indaſtan .. 

In the year 1521, Magellan, then in the ſerviee of the king of Spain, ralſed the TER 
which have ſince taken his name; and having reached thoſe iſlands, which were by him 
denominated the Philippines, he was killed in a ſkirmiſh, with the natives, and his ſhip re- 
turned by the Cape of Good; Hope, being the firſt which had circumnavigated the globe. 

' He eſtabliſhed; a factory i in theſe iſlands; which was, however, very ſoon abandoned. 

The voyages of Drake, and the other early cireumnavigators, having opened the paſſage 
to the Eaſt Indies, and the ſucceſſes and advantageous trade of the Portugueſe. having in- 
ſpired the Engliſh with a deſire to participate in the wealth of this new - found world; ſe- 
veral voyages were made by individuals between the years 1580 and 1600, which termi- 
nated differently; ſome to the benefit of thoſe concerned, and others to their diſadvan- 
tage: but as it ſoon became evident that. a larger capital was tequiſite for ſuch: a perſeve- 
Fance in the ſcheme as might produce probable. hopes, of it's becoming | lucrative, a body 
of merchants determined to join their properties, or ſuch parts of them as ſhould be agreed 
on; and they accordingly applied to the Queen and Parliament in the year 1600, and 
were incorporated by an act of the legiſlature. Which granted to this Company the ex- | 
cluſive privilege of trading to the Eaſt Indies for fifteen years; but this act contained a 
prgyiſo, that if it mould, be found to, prove. injurious to. the ſtate, it might be ſuppreſſed, 
andthe; grant of incorporation annuiled, 1 giving two years Nelas. notice to the go- 
vernor and members for the time being 4 1 1 1 TY 

Under.this incorporated company,, of which Alderman Smith, was, the firſt governots 
Four ſhips, each of which was provided with a royal commiſſion, and the whole com- 
manded by Captain Lancaſter, wwe bad been one, of the former voyagers, ſailed out of 
the Tipo in February 1600; a hong yiſued the iſlands of Sumatra and E 5 
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eſtabliſhed 2 factory at Bantam in the latter; returned to England in September 1603, 
with a cargo of pepper, cloves, and ſome other commodities of theſe countries; but it 
does not appear that Lancaſter touched at all on the continent of India, or acquired any 
material information of the advantages which might be derived from n the line of 
trade which had been adopted by the Portugueſe. 

For, in the following year, Sir Henry Middleton, with a like number of hips, failed 
from the port of London; and purſuing nearly the ſame courſe, excepting: only that he 
extended his voyage to the. Molucca iſlands, returned with a ſimilar, but more valuable 
cargo; bringing: letters and preſents from the 97 58 of ſome of the iſlands to Ore * 
Firſt, who then ſat on the throne of England. | | 

At length, after ſeveral voyages' of Davis, Michelbourne, ad Ghee b to hs inlular 
parts of India, Captain Keeling was diſpatched, not only on a trading concern to the 
iſlands, but to carry out Captain William Hawkins, as an ambaſſador, to conclude a 
treaty of alliance and commerce with the Great Mogul, or Emperor of Indoſtan; nn 
he accompliſhed with great honour and advantage to the monarch he repreſentee. 

In the year 1610, Sir Henry Middleton ſailed again from the Thames; and having 
narrowly eſcaped being deſtroyed by the Turks at Mocha, he proceeded to Surat, then an 
inconſiderable ſettlement of the Portugueſe; who, attempting to oppoſe him, were totally 
defeated by the Engliſh: notwithſtanding which, they had art enough to irritate the na- 
tiyes againſt Middleton; ſo that he was not only obliged to leave the place without ef- 
fecting any of the purpoſes of his voyage, but to withdraw the factory which had been 
ſttled here, under the protection of the Mogul, by Captain Hawkins, in a former voyage. 

In the year 1512, Captain Beſt, with four ſhips, arriving at Surat, applied bimſelf to 
the re-eftabliſhment of the factory; in which he was aſſiſted by the officers of the Mogul, 
under the immediate influence of their maſter, who had alſo indulged the Engliſh: with 
his permiſſion to ſettle themſelves, for the purpoſes of trade, at Cambaya, Amadavar, or 
any other port on the coaſts of his dominions which they might think moſt commodious:: 
but the Portugueſe, having equipped: a ſquadron of much larger force than that which was 
commanded by Beſt, determined to prevent the purpoſe. of his voyage; and failing. from 
Goa, found Beſt at the mouth of the harbour of Surat; who weighing anchor, proceeded 
to meet them; and having himſelf commenced the attack, totally defeated, theſe. formiy 
dable enemies ; : who, notwithſtanding, procured ſuccours from their ſeveral ſettlements. on 
the coaſts, and ventured a ſecond fight with the gallant Engliſhman, which terminated as 
the former, and left him at full liberty to compleat his purpoſe at Surat. 

On the return of Beſt, who reported the fa vourable diſpoſition of the Great Mogul, 
Jehan Shek, to the Engliſh nation, which had not been a little augmented by the ſuc- 
Celles of their arms on his coaſts, it was thought adviſeable to ſend forge perſon. of, conſe- 
' quence and abilities, as an ambaſſador to the court of the emperor of Tndoftan ; 3 and Sir 
Thomas Roe being inveſted with that character, four ſhips were appointed to convey him 
to India, and return the ſeveral articles of commerce which were the produce of that 
country, and which he. might, by this means, be able to procure : and this embaſſy was 
produttiye 15 al, be 18 1 FxpeQes by it; for Sir T homas was well FRE af 
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chis powerful monarch; and having, by great proptioty of conduct, ingratiated bimſelf 
into his favour, he ſucceeded in obtaining very conſiderable privileges and immunities for 
che Engliſh Company, and in procuring ſuch information reſpecting the moſt advantage. 

ous manner of eonducting the trade with this Mi as proved highly beneficial to it's 
W intereſts. 

After this embaſſy, the power of the Kaſt-India Company was conſiderably. extdded 
wi within two years, we find they had ſettlements or faQories. at a vaſt number of dard 
en both the coaſts of the peninſula of Indoſtan; and from this time diſputes aroſe and hoſ. 
tilities commenced between the Dutch and Englith Companies, in which the latter was 
ſo often worſted, and the eruelties practiſed by che Hollanders at Amboyna and elſewhere 
had fo intimidated thein, that the trade began to decline; nor did it revive till after the 
Reſtoration, though Cromwell compelled the Dutch to acknowledge and make ſome fort 
of ſatisfaction for the depredations they had committed on the property of the Company, 
and the eruelties they had exerciſed towards their fervants; and to ſign a treaty, by which 
they engaged to permit the i 2— EIS Ree * commerce ei future with 
out, moleſtation. 

But immediately after the Reſtoration, the rien of this were wee was conſiderel 
AS aſter era. agg a new charter wis granted, with much more extenſive 
powers ; ahd, in , authorities civil and military; powers of malting war or peace 
with the natives; liderty to export bull ion to a certain amount, on condition of returning 
it's value by the exportation of goods for foreign markets; and permiffion to licenſe pri- 
vate merchants to trade from port to port in India, under the denomination of private 

traders. But this charter alſo contained n void, IN years no- 
tice, if it ſhould be found injurious to the fate, 

An opportunity foon offered of making a permanent fettlement foe thi Gbimpany in the 
Eaſt-Indies. But the recital of this event will be reſerved for it's proper place, as we mean, 
after thus giving an account of the rife and eftablifhmene of the trade to this quarter of 
the world, to proceed with an hiftorical defcription of the feveral factories and ſettlements 
of the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company in the empire of Indoſtan, and a progreſſive tate of 
their territorial acquiſitions, which have at laſt increafed to a magnitude fo aſtoniſhing, as 
to make them maſters of a country little inferior in lize to ſome of the moſt extenſive mo- 

narchies of Europe. 

And in order to preſerve, as nearly as poffible, a regular ſyRem in bete de theſe im- 
menſe coaſts, we mall begin with the — northern, and (as far as can be gathered from 
the various accounts which have been publiſhed) the moſt ancient Engliſh faQory in the 
empire, 

Surat is ſituated in the province 1. Guzurat, 2 a few leagues to the northward of ya 
bay, in twenty-one degrees and a half north latitude, on the banks of the river apee, and 
before the year 1660, was an inſignificant place, conſiſting of a few houſes defended by an 
old cattle dot in ruins. About this time a town was buile, which in a few years became 

the principal trading Place i in the Mogul dominions, and one of the moſt conſiderable in 

ths world, both for it's commerce and extent, it having been thought to be at leaſt as — 
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and as populous as London, within the walls; but this town is not built exaſtly on the ſeite 
of the former, having, for greater convenience, when the Engliſh ſettled here, been remo- 
ved about two miles lower down the river. It contains many good houſes, according to 
the Indian mode of building; and foon after i it's having changed it's ſituation, was ſurrounded 

by a wall to defend it from the inſults of the Mabarattas, by whom it had been twice pil- 
lagedz but this wall, though four miles in circumference, proved too narrow to contain the 
increaſing inhabitants; an inconvenience which was remedied by extenſive ſuburbs. The 
wall, though calculated to prevent ſudden intoads, is far from being capable of ſtanding a 
regular ſiege, though it bas baſtions mounted with cannon at regular diſtances; and the 
caſtle, which is by the river-ſide, and which muſt be paſſed in approaching the city, is 
a very irregular building, ſupplied in different parts with cannon: but the whole ſeems to 
be without order, and to be fleftitute of all the requiſites to aa udn Gough 
a ſecond wall, ineloſing the ſuburbs, has been ſince ere&ed;  - 

Long before the Engliſh. Eaſt India Company obtained poſſeſſion; of the and of Bom- 
1 the preſideney of their affairs on the coaſt of Malabar yas held at Surat, where their 
factory received from the Mogul government many important privileges and immunities : 
and even ſince the preſidency has been transferred to Bombay, the factory has. continued, 
and was at firſt eſtabliſned in one of the beſt houſes in the eity; but this becoming too lit- 
tle to contain their effects, another was Ro nearer * . Se che 
name of the New Factor). 

For a long time this. city, Bourifhiog Ph ref Seine the 2 ad indeed almoſt 
the only emporium of India; the great variety of marketable goods of. all forts, which were 
to be founſl here, drawing together all the merchants and traders of the eaſtern world, and 
from hence chey were diſtributed to the inland provinces, the manufactures of the country 
itfelf forming a conſiderable part of it's commerce; ſo that almoſt every article of merchan- 
dize that can be vended in this country may be found here at all ſeaſons. The Company 
carries on à conſiderable annual trade in piece-goods, eſpecially of the coarſe forts, for the 
ſtave- trade on Weener al Of the me at Surat the ane of Bombay * 
mn e 2 lin no! 

Asch epelbevediasos which eonzriburcd to ale Wp e the dict end 
impartial adminiſtration of juſtice; which, during the vigour of the Mogul government, in- 
duced the merchants of all religions and denominations, and particularly the Gentoos, to 

ſhelter themſelves from oppreſſion; for, at that time, no flagrant acts of in juſtice were com- 
mitted, though the merchants would ſometimes find means co engage the government to in- 
terfere in quarrels W CE pique, or jealouſy at ſupetior ſucceſs; and in thoſe 
caſes it was not · uneommon to ſtnd the adminiſtrators of the laws conniving at 2 wrongs 
by which they were eo e geneng but this yung hagpanth Maas Eu- 
rFopeans, 

The governor of n aduladficicd Juſtice at the Dubai ue tobe 
uſually preſided in perſon; all proſeeutions and actions, both of a criminal and civil 
nature, were brought before him, and ſummarily diſpatehed in the eaſtern manner. And it 
a ee for ns dee Was nee . e ee Ar 
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to thoſe about him, and to write his orders in the Perſian dene upon ſmall; lips of 
paper which lay before him ready for that purpoſe; and the orders ſo written were pere mp- 
tory, and muſt be obeyed without reply. A return of | theſe being afterwards 1 50 199 
were filed or ſtrung, and ſerved as records of the ſuits determined by him. 
The emperor had al ſo an officer here who was ſtiled his admital, and received the Weitec 
ealed the Tanka, which amounted to about three lacks of rupees yearly, and aroſe from 
the rents of adjacent lands, and the taxes levied en the town. In: the year 1748, the of. 
ficer who enjoyed this poſt, being diſguſted at ſome failure in the aceuſtomed payments, 
ſeized upon the caſtle of Surat; and committing great outrages on the merchants, exerciſed | 
an arditrary authority over the lives and properties or all In e d= and on his death, 
in 1756, his ſon aſſumed the ſame juriſdiction. | 971 7 
But this tyranny growing-inſufferable, and the diſtraQed Hate of bh thts of lade. 
tan affording no hope of redreſs from that quarter, remonſtrances were made by the mer. 
chants and inhabitants of Surat to the preſidency of Bombay; and in 1750, Admiral Po. 
cock, who then commanded the naval force of Great Britain in this quarter of the globe, 
_ : diſpatched two ſhips of the line, with eight hundred and fifty European ſoldiers, a train of 
artillery, and one thouſand five hundred ſeapoys, under the command of Captain Mait- 
land, to diſpoſſeſs this officer of the Mogul of the power he had uſurped; and, after an ob- 
ſtinate defence, the Engliſh became maſters of the place, and the emperor not being at that 
time in a ſituation to refuſe any requiſitions of the Engliſh Eaſt India Company, they ob- 
"tained the appointment to the poſt of admiral, and were conſtituted receivers of _ n. 
2 by theſe means became poſſeſſed of ſupreme authority at Surat. 
Though the ſtreets of Surat are irregular, and the houſes ſtrangely built, yet. even hes 
ca are productive of convenience to thoſe who are obliged; to walk through 
them during the heat of the day; for though they are of a reaſonable width at the ground 
floors, yet, as the houſes riſe, the ſeveral ſtories project ſo far over each other, that the up- 
permoſt apartments on each fide of the ſtreet are cloſe enough to admit of converſation be- 
tween the oceupiers of houſes on different ſides of the ſtreets; and theſe projections exclude 
the ſun, while, by the width below, the free ventilation of air is not obſtructed, But the 
ſhops in this great mercantile city have but a mean appearance, the principal traders keep- 
ing their goods chiefly in warehouſes, * ſeldom expoſing any mare than the e by 
which they ſell. 
In the ſeaſon when the heats: are ms 3 ug tha er, fo extreme at 
Surat as in other parts of the empire, the merchants, and other opulent inhabitants, have 
Country- houſes at a ſmall diſtance from the city, and principally on the banks of the river, 
to which they retire 0. enjoy the freſh air, and regale themſelves on the productions of 
their gardens; national. factories, and that of the Engliſh Company in particular, have 
elegant gardens for the uſe and amuſement of the perſons who compoſe them: though theſe 
receſſes were formerly rendered unſafe by the frequent incurſions of the Maharattas; 2 
danger which has bu mere ſince the territories of the Lali Company became 
ſo very extenſive. 
The grounds round Surat are level, and extremely fertile on the land fide, though fandy 
and barren on the ſea-coaſt. No Re? in * world is better ſupplied with g's" 4 | 
befides 
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beſides various articles which an unreſtrained importation brings into the markets in great 
abundance, the natural productions of the ſoil are equally plentiful and excellent in their 
kinds: the Wheat öf Surat is remarkable for it's whiteneſs, ſubſtance, and peculiar delicacy 
of taſte; their vegetables of all kinds are exquiſite; beef, mutton, and domeſtic fowls, cheap, 
and admirably good; - fiſh, wild-fowl; and game, in amazing variety, at a moſt: reaſon's 
able rate. Europeans depend chiefly on importation for their wines and ſpirituous li- 

quors; thoſe ſpirits which are diſtilled in the country being generally hot, fiery, and ill- 
taſted: thought is ſaid the natives endeavour to correct theſe qualities by diſtilling, with the 
other materials, pieces of animal fleſnh, ſuch as veniſon, beef, or mutton, and denominat- 
ing the ſpirit produced after the name of the fleſh' uſed in diſtilling it. How far this may 
be true, is matter of ſome doubt, *as it is alſo whether the experiment would anſwer the 
intended purpoſe; 'thougly the immerſion of raw fleſtrhath,'even in * Ones or: re- 
hey neem nt wine-which has become ſour or ſharp. ©: 

The almoſt univerſal cuſtom of the Eaſt prevails, in a great Fe er this "Fs cla 
ſs of the people of Surat; and eſ pecially the hamals, or porters, who pet their living by con- 
veying goods to and from the warehouſes, and carry burdens of great weight: theſe take 
opium in ſuch quantities, that the effect of a large doſe is ſcarce-perceivable;z and it hath 


been aſſerted by credible: travellers; and writers, that ſome individuals among them will 


take at one doſe more than an ounce of this drug, without it's being attended with any 
fatal or dangerous conſequences; on the contrary, they e n it ne enn to 
0 through their laborious employment with more eaſmGS. l e 
Nor is this habit confined to the lower or labouring claſſes; the great and ini alſo 
indulge in it, and conſider it not only as highly luxurious, on account of the pleaſing deli- 
riums which they affirm it produces, but as an extraordinary aſſiſtant tothe pleaſures of the 
haram. They uſually take it in milk, boiled down from a large to a very ſmall quantity; and 
when they chuſe that it's operation ſhould ceaſe, they ſwallow a ſpoonful or two of lime 
Juice, or any other vegetable acid: but thoſe wha uſe it, as we have already obſerved in ano- 
ther part of this work, ſeldom reach old age, nature being exhauſted at an early period, by 
perpetually ſtimulating it's powers to unnatural exertions; but this is an argument which 
would be little attended to by theſe-Oriental ſenſualifts, who, ſetting but little value on the 
duration of life, loſe no opportunity of rendering it pleaſurable while it laſts. 

And as voluptuaries of all kinds are never at a loſs to aſcribe eſtimable qualities to their 
Girouries gratification, ' ſo thoſe in this country who are addicted to the uſe of opium, con- 
tend, that though it occaſions a ſeeming heavineſs of the head, and an apparent fleepineſs of 
the r yet that the ſenſes are not lulled by it, but remain in a ſtate of perfect vigilance; 
and, in confirmation of this doctrine, the inhabitants of Surat relate the following ſtory. 

One of the governors of the town receiving a viſit from a Gentoo chief, his friend, at a 
garden without the city walls, they met, with each his guards and attendants. As they were 
walking, the governor took notice of the Rajah's guards, who were ſquatted down, after 
their manner, in an open guard - room, with their heads reclining on their naked ſwords, and 
in appearance either ſtupified or faſt aſleep. The governor obſerved, with a ſmile, to the 


Memory) an 0 a very 15 mad of his TAG ſince he would venture * 
this 
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chis interview attended by guard who had reduced nee to fac. # condition * 
_ 7115 

If, from this n Sele theckief, & you conceive that u are ncteablece | 

< attending to their duty, I will convince you of your miſtake; and if there be any perſon 
n preſent for whom you have no regard, bid him pluck a flower, as ſoftly as he pleaſes, out 
of any of their turbans. The governor inſtantly ordered one of his attendants to do as 
the Gentoo had directed: Ong man obeyed, and proceeded with the utmoſt eireumſpec- 
tion. He approached him who ſcemed the moſt overeome with fleep, and ſnatched off the 
Hower: the ſoldier felt what was dene, and in the inſtant lifted his 8 end at one 
Kroke cutoff the wretch's arm, and the reſt were inſtantly on their feet. 

The inhabitants alſo, in common with other people of the Eaſt, 0 an -intoxieating 
bene they call Bang; and it is difficult to coneeive how: they can be brought to ha- 
bituate themſelves to it; for it. is very difagreeable to the palate, and fo violent in it's ope- 
ration, as to produce a temporary madnefs; ſome being fo affected as to run furiouſly 
about, | attacking all they meet nn their em A ly a an 
hen rege Ry fatal ito them. 

Contrary to the cuſtoms of —— Indoſtan, the G ew at Jun, 

and even thofe of condition, make no ſcruple of going to the river, and bathing publicly in 
the ſight of paſſengers. '' They indeed wear their cloaths in the water; but when theſe are 
wet, they ſit eloſe enough to their bodies to expreſs: perfectly the turn of their limbs. 
When they have bathed, they contrive-toſhift their wet cloaths for dry, with ſuch dexterity, 
that 2 ĩt Se done any; MR — nen without the nn an to 
n 1 % 0 HO 

Though the Arete de Serst ee _-_ all n are 
tolerated, and the Gentoo is moſt prevalent; and ſo great is the influence of policy in this 
commercial city, that even the rigill muſſulman ſeems to relax, and lay aſide that fondneſs 
for making of proſelytes whichis ſhem in moſt other countries where that religion is ex- 
erciſed: nor do they here ſoruple to take Europeans into their ſervice without giving them · 
ſelves the leaſt concern about cheir religion. Nhe inhabitants of Surat, and the neighbouring 
country, are extremely induſtrious, not only in che cultiration of their land, but in various 
manufactures; the moſt conſiderable of which are of ſattins flowered with gold or ſil ver, or 
plain; and of ivory, which they turn and work in the moſt elegant manner into a thouſand 
toys and little utenfils, poliſhing and piercing it with inconceivable beauty and ſkill. In 
Surat alſo are congrepated all the jewels, precious tones, "valuables, and rarities, of the 
coaſts of Africa, Maldbar, Arabia, and Perſia, beſides fuch: as are the: produce of Indoſtan; 
and the markets are conſtamly ee _ tes, bene Seeger Pagan inferior 
value, from Cambaya. 

Proceeding towards thefouth, enacts Vialuber . nid Ae the kingdom of Viſa 
pour, is'Gheriah, once the-capitalof-a;piratical ftate governed by the familyzof Angria; the 
founder uf which, from being a private Maharatta foldier, raifed himfelftothe government 
of a little independent ſtate, and formed a fleet not only: capable of giving annoyance to 
he trade of the country, but on of: interrupting that of the European nu. 

4 engt 
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jength the ene df this neſt of plunderersg and che total demelt bm vf Their power, 
vere effected mn the nnen navy and me- ene ee 
Mmua 79113 SU 3922 D (bo. ien dent! c Sni mit e 115 
„ About che tack 1650, Boah Anęria, a riskanten de o mkeasbburbich ihe 
Saba Rajah ooriended again the Mope} emperor, was bed d che firik of wiperieridti cid 
appointed governot of wh finally toukyy iwellaforeficd iNandisf Severgdrovp, fauattd;abput 
a muſquet-ſhot from the maln land z but fi ing this empleymeirt HL. fuired bo! his umbi- 
dbious and enterpriring ſpirbaf he feind many: of the veſſels le at- bbrtnefy eommunded, and 
with theſe made ſhort cruizes in perſon, and committed acts of piracy againſt the unurmed 
veffls hich traledaleng the coaſts ; butch Bld no atem pH to etend hixterreory,, ill by 
repeated ſuecſſes he beta e moto! formidebley1'PhetWihararas were how alurmedg but 
uns he had by ſeinure und capture poſſeſſod Hinnelfiof the gester part of their ſebt, they were 
unable to tack hiny in his iſland; they therefore erectec three Rtong Forts upon che ubu- 
tinent; withiti point · blank ſhot of His little infelar{terricery; Which Wis not much abowe a 
mile in circumference, and Hlattered/ themſelves Mat ele ortreſos-woul prove: pſfethus! 
to reduce him again to obedience; but the {kill and bravery of Condjev:Angriab fon reit- 
Here abortive thelr attempes eo . in hd turn) to attack and re- 
dude ſeveril of their ſea-· ports, and ut lengilytb extend his en queſts near ſixty leagues along | 
the ſea-· ccuſts, incleeing intherwſeverat commodious harbours; but as h forefaw' it would 
be impofible to ſecure the poffeſion of theſe aequiſſtions without penetrating into the 
country, and maintaining an army to ſupport his maritime Nomi aions, he added the? large 
tract of land to mem which reached 4& the mountains; 55 act 
bauteing Kn! forte te command Ahe mar rome puſſen wich dedub ms plan: mol bows 
Nor dete nis fudedſſors deficient in attantion or ub icier they inotcaſed their firengthby 


enterviitiity erety deferter free che European ſeexjernerith; who Wire purouraged by: prd- 
motion aid pecuniary advantages; and Mey et leg geh beenmse formidable, mar the Maba- 
«rattag actual y agreed to conelude- ape wl thoſe; pirates, n condition eee 


ledging the ſovereignty of the R i and yielding u an annuat tribe. 92 
Belnig tüs feed from: 5terniſ à attacken due oighingidordreigh efihis chomefermetifizte 
"tircied*his*Whole ' attendvri to the aug. 1 f hiemwilipageery main very.eon fide- 


table-captines; und riot only mate prizes offeverutIndurinipe; rely laden) fromthe Rng- = 

lim, French, ant Pute Baſt Ind Oomph iet, büt had He pf rn db attach; heute 
urfaccoffully, 4 utdron of rc met 6f-wiry eonfiflinger the Vigilante Gt. four 
Fans, the Ruby of fifty gujis, and feperall other thips in-corpany./ Aud the Ditch fuſered 
lo mück ande e uni n tee 4 ref ibe ef Mv reels For which pur- 
pote they WifG" hu deren atmed Hips, 7c bot LVellehs, Wien 4 nander of hand Ares, 
ftom Batavia, and attacked: Ghernab, but Failed in recen gn ple; bow were repulſed | 

Wich bontfderable 1ofs: nen en „ umi dw le . of 15 | 
The reignipg W se essen Wegener 5 de Bas Vene chief 

of thoſe people having fent am baſladors to remonſtrate with him on his conduct, he was ſo 
far from receiving them with re reſpect, that he ordered their cars and noſes to be cut uff, arid 
returned tam fn chat mutilated condition; Without Conde ſcehdlüg to Frs any anfijer'to 
dhe nnn they had been commiſſioned to make. The Miaharatths,'+ 
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Inſult, meditated his ruin; and 8 applications to the governor l x 
-Boinbayito aſſiſt them with their ſhips; and as the repeated acts of piracy, which the flees. 
of this petty prince from time to time committed, had compelled the Engliſh; Eaſt In- 
dia Cotupany to be at the;conſtant expence; of a marine force to protect their trade, they at 
length determined to attempt the deſtruction of this troubleſome neighbour; and in the year 
111755; Commodore James, who ws commander-iy.chief of the Company's marine force ig 
India, ſailed from Bombay in the Protector of forty-four guns; with the Swallow of fix. 
teen guns, and the. Viper a Teiumphant bambrreſlels, and attacked the iſland of de. 
verndroog. SERTS UE Nang 2s bono 1136 nan 3 2 T7 n $1089} bet elec: 
14 Tue fertteſi an it is irongly but wot. regularhy conſtrafieds the greateſt part of the works 
being out out of the ſolid rocks thelremalnder built with ſtones of ten or twelve fret ſquare 
and theibaſtions mounted with Gfty<foun eannon.¶ The largeſt of the forts on the main, 
which was called Fort Goa, Was built in the ſame manner, with ſquare ſtones of the like 
enormous ſize, and ſupplied with forty. guns; and two other forts; which, were ſurniſhed 
with upwards of twenty guns each, were formed with leſs art, with ſtones of Irregular 
ſhape and:different ſizes.) 19 Nied bug lin 2d) zud goonmibado ai nige mid 21 031 of 
On he ſecondu of April zu BB. the commodore began 40 cannonade and bombard the 
jſland fortz but the walls on the ſide here he comuventech his attack being fifty feet bigh, 
and eighteen thick; this extraordinary ſtrength competled him to change his ſituation, ſo 
as to reach Fort Goa with his lower-deek guns, while he plied; Seyerndropg. with his ug- 
per tier: About noon of the ſame day, the north · Euſt baſtion of the latter, and part of the 
parapet, were laitl in ruins, when s ſhell ſet ſire to the houſes, which the garriſon, were pre- 
vented from extinguiſhing by an ilndeſſant fire of ſwivxls and {mall arms from the rbund- 
tops; and the wind blowing ſiqm du morthevards the flame ſpread. almoſt throughout the 
fort; one of the magazines in it ble iupꝰ and: a general. conflagration enſued... A multitude 
of men, women, and children, running out on the farther fide of the iſland, embarked in 
- boats; but moſt of them were taken hyõ che Swallow. yhich was · ſtationed to. the fouthward, | 
to prevent any ſuecours being thrawn into the iſland from that ſide. + ,.;, 
re then direRed;ull big five agxinſt Fort Gos, and aſtet a ſevere ea 
— nung out a Hag of truce i; but the governor of that fort, with ſome choſen ke 
poys, eroſſed ovet to Severndtoog, which was ſtill tenable; but upon, the. blowing me 
—— grand magaa ine; the houſes there were entirely evacuated. 3 
The piratical governor was . in paſleflion, of the, iſland fart, and the W of 
N three, from whence. the latter kept; jp a ſmart fire gn, Seyerndroog z but the g- 
_verngs ot chat iſlands truſting to the patural Hrength ef the place, reſalyed. to maintain it 
till} be could receive ſuceours from another port on the main, land belonging. to the ſame 
mm and as the cannonading made no impreffion, on the; walls, and the arrival of fuccours 
—_ have rendered the tafk more difficult, a number of ſeamen were landed under cover 
of the fire from the ſhips and the ſhore, who brayely ran up, and With their axes cut open 
the gates of the ſally- port, and with little loſs, obtained. an entrance. into the fort, which 
; Was now, abandoned by the garriſon; and the iſland, together with the forts on the con- 
inept, were immediately put into the poſſeſion of ieee wo 170 ee an 
We pal thele Rome's pn the teen Jing? ned bat vadl in 2 tha 
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On the 8th-of April, Commodore James anchored off Pancote, ſinee named Fort Vic- 
toria, the moſt northern port of any conſequenee in all the dominions of the pirate, which 
ſurrendered the next day. But this, place was, with the conſent of the Maharattas, re- 
ſerved by the Eaſt India Company, as it had a good harbour, and a conſiderable . trade for 
ſalt and other commodities; and the adjacent country abounded with pe en were of 

great uſe in victualling the garriſon and ſhips at Bombay - | 
21 the month of November following, a ſquadron of Britiſh men of war, weder the 

.command of Rear Admiral Wat ſon, arrived at Bombay; and on the eleventh of February 
in the ſucceeding year, the admiral, with his whole force, together with. a conſiderable 
number of land forces, the ſhips under the, command of Commodore James, and ſome 
Ader armed veſſels belonging to * Company, appeared before Gheriah, the capital of An- 
gria s dominions, a hody of the Maharattas inveſting it at the ſame time by land. The 
teigning deſcendant of Angria, terrified at the approach of ſo. large a force, left his fort- 
refs. in diſguiſe, and reached the camp of the Maharattas, .with whom he endeavoured. to 
treat for peace, and actually prevailed ſo far as to induce them to propoſe to him, chat | 
be ſhould ſend orders to his, brother, whom he had lefe to command the fort, to put them 
1 poſſeſſion of it ; but whether this was made with a view only to obtain the plunger of 
| the place, Or with. a deſign t 0 keep the poſſeſſion of it, it Was ee as to _ | 

Britiſh allies, who they unqueſtionably meant to deceive. 40 | | 


the fort to ſurrender the next morning; and receiving no N nod, into the harbour it in 
two diviſions; the Bridgewater, which led his Majeſty's ſhips, being followed by the Ty- 
ger, Kent, Cumberland, and Saliſbury, together with the Protector of forty guns, be- 
longing to the Eaſt India Company. The King. Fiſher led a ſquadron: of the Cony- 
pany's ſhips, conſiſting of the 1 Bombay, Grab and Guardian frigates; with the 
Drake, Warren, Triumphant, and Viper bomb-ketches, | From theſe ſhips ſuch a can- 
nonade ſoon; commenced as fenced both the batteries, and the Grabs, or piratical veſſels, 
of Angriaz and about four o'clock a ſhell was thrown. into the Reſtoration, an; armed 
ſhip, formerly taken from the Engliſh Eaſt India Company, Which ſet her on fire; and 
communicating to others, the whole fleet of the. enemy was ſoon after in flames. 

After it was dark, the admiral landed the trooꝑs under the command of. Colonel Clive; 
and the next morning the commandant of the fort was acquainted, that if he did not de- 
liver up the. place to the Engliſh. in one hour, the attack would be renewed, and. he muſt 
expect no quarter: whereupon he deſired a ceſſation of hoſtilities till the next morning, pre- 

| tending, he could not ſurrender without the permiſſion of the chief, who was then with the 
Mabarattas; but this being conſidered as trifling, to gain time for taking meaſures to 
yield the p6ſiefion of the place. to the Maharattas, the admixal renewed the attack about 
four in the afternoon , and in leſs than half an hour a flag of truce was hung out by the 
ar iſon,. when it was expected they would haul down their colours, and admit the Britiſh. 
IL} but this being. again demanded, and not complied with, the attack was repeated | 
GAL errible A fire, that the aſſailants could diſtiactly hear the We ery out for 
73 and | 001 he: | the poſſefiion o of the f fort was given uf : 
21105 he ; wee, 


— 
Were to feffer em — this guard 


of ſuch conſtruction, and in which the conquerors found above two hundred cannons, 


n from falling into the hands of the Maharattas, and ſecured to the real captors. 


 hasbeen deſeribed, as having been rme 
ended by many pieces of eannon. Without the walls, which were two leagues in Ehreuniſs 


of the king, or chief, was in the middle of the towh, from which it was feparated by a double 


ſtraw and reeds, and the doors ſo mall, that they could not be entered Without Roping. 
This kingdom was tributary to the Great Mogul during the'fplendor of the empire; ind 


engroſſed by the Dutch, who have the moſt capital EutopeinfaQory At this p n 


a bay, * which empties itſelf 100 fortns an harbour, a river capable of receiving * 


88 Pe * A 380 K 
—— taten the precaution ebe ns ones prbvenb the 
Seteing poſſoſſton of dhe place 5 which was evidently their Lefign, Jas they | 
# of Colonel Clive's arm y, who commanded at a poſt of g cent importance, 
5 an fer which: they not oy mn. 
————————ꝙ—— rp Colonel Clive wick che Cifchmſtan. 
ces; ſo that the Maharattas found it equalty inf gibte 08 lud the eee 
mander, and to eotrupt the integrity of his officers.” 1 f 
Phe tos on either fide Was Very incortfiderable. Te Britiſh found their Rift tht 
own bravery and ſpirit, ariv ing che enemy from their works with the briſkneſs of their fire, 
and preventing ihe poſMibility of cheir returning it; and the garriſon being ſecuted by the 
thicknefs of the walls, over which they did not even vefture to ſhew their Heads. * As we 
have already obſerved, all their rainparts, which were not hewmn out of the ſolid rock, 
were built of maſſy ſtones, fo that the greateſt weight of metal could never have made 4 
breach: nor'could any thing but the terror of a fire unufually fierce have ſubdued à plate 


ix braſs thortars, and . of ammunition fulficient to have ſupplied wg fn and uh 


gorous Gefence, 855 5 W AT e 
"By this manager it of he ada and Colonef Olive bean: and eser inthe 
place, which amounted to an hundred and twenty choufand-ponds in value, were pre. 


As we proceed through the kingdom of 'Vifiapour, Tt may not de improper to mention it 
-ancient capital of the ſame name, which-is ſituate in ſeventeen forty minutes notth 


Aatitude, at ſome diſtance'from the ſea-coaſts, on the banks of the River Mendva.” Thecity 
very large, ſurrounded with high walks, and de- 


rence, were five ſpacious'ſuburbs, rendering the whoſe circuit five leagues. The palace 


«ditch incloſing a circumference of three miles. The houſes are ſaid to have been built of 


the people were obliged to ſubmit to various oppreſions, from! which'tlielr wenn king o or 
chief was unable to eee SRINmS 


The preſent inhabitants work in gold andocher ls: Lp be nee of cotton 
and ſilk, having alfo a conſiderable trade in diamonds, and . ener cious ſtones; and 
the adjacent country produces a confiderable quantity ity of pepper, 'w fe is add whally 


' "Returning to the coaſt, the firſt place of conſequence is Goa, belon ging to MPoripuck, 
which we have already mentioned, and of which we ſhalt ſpeak more fully hereafter. 
About twelve leagues to the ſouth of Goa, and ſeven leagues from Cape Ramus, is Car war, 
or Corwar, where the Hog iſh have a factory, and a ſmall fort with two baſtions and ſome 
cannon. The factory is fi vated in the latitude of fifteen degrees ſquth,. on the ſouth fide of 
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— tons burden: Oppoſite toiit iss'plenfanir-iland; which, b the coun» 
try round it, is fertile, beautiful, and well ſtocked with game. It is indeed a hilly, or 
ther mountainous. country; but it ĩs one of the moſt healthy ſettlements. on the Malabay 
coaſt, and the vallies between the hills abound with corn and pepper, which are eſteemed: 
the beſt produced on the continent of India. The woods an mountains are infeſted witb 
tigers, wol ves, and monkies ; and afford plenty of wild hogs, deer, elks, and a ſpecies of 
wild cattlè of moſt aſtoniſhing ſize. A traveller of ſome reſpect᷑ aſſerts, that he ſaw one of 
thoſe beaſts killed, the four quarters of which: weighed above à ton, beſides the head, hide, 
and entrails. The horns were twenty-three inches in (circumference at the largeſt parts, 
and the marrow-=-bones of ſuch magnitude as to admit a table- fpoon into them to feoop- out 
the marrow; but he obſerves, that the fleſh was leſs delicate in taſte than beef of an inferior 
ſize, In the woods are three diftin@ kinds of tigers tothe-ſmalleſty:which-is the moſtfierce; 
ſeldom exceeds the height of two feet the ſecond riſes to three fevt, and ſubſiſts on wild 
| hogs, deer, and a ſmall animal called a piſſay, which is ſhaped like a deer, but has a head 
reſernbling that of à hog, with two long tufks; which grow upward like thoſe of a wild 
boar, and two others which turn downwards from the upper jaw, and reach to the un- 
der part of the lower jaw yet, notwithſtanding theſe weapons with which nuture has pro- 
vided this creaturez it is ĩnoffenſive and timorous ; it is about the ſias of. a large cat, and 
feeds on graſs ant robts. che third Fpeciesi of tigers is ſometimes three feet and à half high; 
but theſe ſoldom attack mankind, anymore than the pers * mentioned, eee are 
| provoked, or particularly ſtimulated by'bunger. 1 fis 0k 

In the woods are ſound many . Aeg others e peacocks Fe AY 
far beauty; and another fowl about the bigneſs of pigeon, which is ealled the bill-bird, 
en account of the largeneſs of it's beak : theſe bealks vary in forth and colour, and are of 
ſuch a ſne as to make potyder- flaſſtt. 70191 Strg r Si : 99279 ante 2 en of 6 944 

The above traveller relates, that he was once in theſe-woods with his fowling-piece, when, 
by the falling of a ſudden rain, his powder, which: sand pe in paper, was wetted: | 
bis gun being. thus rendered uſeleſa, he. ſtruck!into;a path which led from the mountain to 
the factory but had not proceeded far, before he obſerved a very. large tiger in the ſame 
5 ay” with his ſace towaids him; and the'deaft, on diſeoyexing bim, fquatted with: his belly 
0 the ground, and, laſhing his tail, crawled Gowly: in chat hoſition to. meet him. Well 
— that he ſhould be over takenin flight, the traueller advanced leiſurely: till he got with 
in ten yards oft his enemy, hen he elubbed his piece, and made all the noiſe he could to 
alarm him; on which the beaſt puſbed into a chicket, andi gave the gentleman an 
nit of purſuing bis courſe without any other injury than that of being ſeverely frighted, 
 _ - The-Engliſh-Companychave:ar chief and: (council hene, tolfupesintend and conduft the 
trades Whighy,onaccquatef[the goadneſy of the -poppereris: exeremely: valuable; nor is this 
| Antion-anapproficable Or, vnpieaſant aur zwe chief ef the-Englifh factory is bald in hight 
relpet,, and, elm hunts without being-accompanied by. moſtt of the natives of canſe- 
quence in the, neigh hourhped of the, far y, attended by eis. fernagts well. armed, und a 
band of muſic ; and theſt hunts are performed in che ufnal manner ofthe Eaſt; the men wih 
a une placing themſelves at convenient diſtances alung the ſkirts of n at the ex- 
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enn rupees; to ſafer them to paſs this guard; an fer hich they not o 


or Corwar, where the Engliſh have. a factory, and a ſma 


ew AO 6 


slenel nee had taken the precntion eo blech ade the fort a thore, and prevent the 
Aiekarattas From getting poſſeftion of the place ; which was evidendy their Leſign, as they | 
-effered two officers of Colonel Chive's army, ns eomimanded-at a poſt of g tent * 
6 
| indignation,” but immediately acquainted Colonel Clive with che — 
ces; ſo that the Maharattas foùnd it equaliy mpeg ble co Aus the Na of drag 
-mander; and to eotrupt che ifftegrity of his offcers. 
Phe ofs on either fide Was very incortfiderable. 5 TheBritifh found their efery in weh 
own braver y and fpirit, driving the enemy from their works with the briſkneſs of their fire, 


Andi preventing the poſſibility of their returning it; and the gatriſori being ſecured by the 


thicknefs of the walls, over wHich they did not even venture to ſhew their Heads, As we 
have already obſerved, all their ramparts, which were not hewn- out of the ſolid rock, 
were built of maſſy ſtones, fo that the greateſt weight of metal could never have made 4 
breach: nor could any thing but the terror of a fire 'unuſually'fierce have ſubdued a plate 
of ſuch conſtruction, and in which the conquerors found above two hundred cannons, 
Aix braſs thortars, we a Funck of ammunition ſüteient to have  fuppliec's long agd Yi 
Boreus defence, | ADEN POP - £ 

By this khadlent of the adaiirat and Cee AI e and eee init 
place, which amounted to an hundred and twenty chdüfünd pounds in value, were pre« 
W from falling into the hands of the Maharattas, and fecured to thereal captors, 

As we proceed through the kingdom of 'Vifiapour, it may not dei improper to mention its 
ancient capital of the ſame name, which-is ſituate in ſeventeen forty minutes north 
Aatitude, at ſome diſtanee from the ſea-coaſts, on the banks of the River Mendtva. Thecity 
has been deferibed, as having been formerly very large, ſurrounded with high walls, and de- 


ended by many pieces of eannon. W "ithout the walls, which were two leagues in eus. | 


rence, were five ſpacious ſuburbs, rendering the whole circuit five leagues. The palace 
of the king, or chief, was in the middle of the ton, from which it was feparated by a double 
«ditch inclofing A circumference of three miles. The houfes are ſaid to have been built of 


ſtraw and reeds, and the doors ſo mall, that they could not be entered without ftooping. 
This kingdom was tributary to the Great Mogul during the fplendor of ine empire; and 
the people were obliged to ſubmit to various Wr Tour which their vin king 0 or 


chief was unable to protect them. 


The preſent inhabitants work in gold aud other metals, wt ide Mac bat of cotton 
and ſilk, having alſo a conſiderable trade in diamonds, and ether pfecious ſtones; and 


the adjacent country produces a confiderable quantity of pepper, 'w 101. almoſt whally 
engroſſed by the Dutch, who have the moſt capital” EutopeintaQory | 


Returning to the coat the firſt place of confequence j Is Goa, belonging to the Portugueſe, 


which we Dave already mentioned, and of which we hall ſpeak more fully hereafter. 


About twelve leagues to the ſouth of Goa, and ſeven . 0 ſrom Cape Ramus, is Carwar, 


fort with two baſtions and ſome 
cantion. The factory is ſifuated in the latitude of fifteen degrees ſquth, on the ſouth ſide of 


a bay, into which empties itfelf — forms an harbour, a river capable of receiving * 
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three hogdred. tans burden. Oppoſite tolit is a'pleafanr ifand; which, S the coun· 
try round it, is fertile, beautiful, and well ſtocked with game,. It is indeed a billy, or 
ther mountainous country; but iti is one of the moſt healthy ſettlements on the Malabar 
coaſt, and the vallies between the hills abound with corn and pepper, which are eſteemed: 
the beſt produced on the continent of India. The woods an mountains are infeſted with 

tigers, wolves, and monkies; and afford plenty of wild hogs, deer, elks, and a ſpecies of 

wild cattle of moſt aſtoniſhing fize, ' A traveller of ſome reſpect aſſerts, that he ſaw one of 
thoſe beaſts killed, the four quarters of which: weighed above 4 ton, beſides the head, hide, 
and entrails. The horns were twenty-three inches in eircumferenee at the largeſt parts, 
and the marrow - bones of ſuch magnitude as to admit a table- ſpoon into them to feoop- out 
the marrow; but he obſerves, that the fleſh was leſs delicate in taſte than beef of an inferior 
ſize. In the woods are three diſtinct kinds of tigers tothe: ſmalleſtzi which-is the moſtifierce; 
ſeldom exceeds the height of two feet the ſecond riſes to three feet, and ſubſiſts on wild 
hogs,-deer, and a ſmall animal called a piſſay, which'is ſhaped like a deer, but has a head 
reſembling that of a hog, with two long tuſks, which grow upward like thoſe of a wild 
boar, and two others which turn downwards from the upper jaw, and reach to the un- 
der part of the lower jaw; yet, notwithſtanding theſe weapons with which nature has pre- 
vided this creature; it is ĩnoffenſtve and timorous ; it is about the ſize of a/ large cat; and 
feeds on graſs and robts . he tflird:ipec ies of tigers is ſometimes three feet and a half high; 
but theſe ſoldom attack mankind, anymore than'the maſon n ee eee are 
| provoked, or partteulariyſtimulsted by hunger. 

In the woods ars ſound many curious birds, and among aig wild petcocks of pecu- 
lar deauty; and another fowl about the bigneſs of pigeon, which is called the bill- bird, 
en aeedunt of the largeneſs of it's beale: | theſs' beaks: vary in forth and colour, and are of 
ſuch a ſize as to make powder-flaſks. r ner rofigt of 557 

The above traveller relates, — once in theſewoodswithhis eres 
by-the falling of a ſudden rain, his powder, : which was only wrapped in paper, was wetted: 
dis gun being. thus rendered uſeleſo, he ſtruek into a path which led from the mountain. to 
the factory; but had not proceeded far, beſore he obſerved a very large tiger in the ſame | 
path, with his ace towa¹ũd him; and the beaſt, an diſoov eri ng bim, fquatted with: his belly 
to the ground, and, Jaſhing his tail, erawled, lo ly in that poſition: to meet him. Well 
_ ware that he ſhould he overtakenin flight, the traveller; agvanced; lei ſurely till he got with- 
in ten yards of his enemy, whem he elubbed his piece, and made all the noiſe he could to 
alarm him; on which the beaſt puſhed into a thieket, and gave the gentleman an 
nity of purſoing his courſe without any other injury than that oſ being ſevexely frighted, 

be Engliſh Cempaayrhave a chief and: council. here, |toiſuperintend-and; epndutt the 
trades which, on:accquatef[the goadneſy of the-poppers:is: extremely: valuable: nor is this 
dale a9 upprofcable or unpleaſant,one , e chief of the Eugliſb factory is held in high 
reipett,, and ſeldom hunts without bei anied by, molt, of the natives of. conſe- 


quence in the neighbourhped of the; faQory, attended by. their ſervants well armed, and'a 
band of muſic ʒ and theſt : hunts. are performed, in che uſual manner of the Eaſtʒ the men wit 

ne placing themſelves at neee the ſhirts of nee at the ex- 
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tremĩties of a lwood; whilhpthers; with drums and other noify inſttumentsę enter the tovery 

to rpuae the game; and ſpreading them ſrlves ſo as to encompaſs. it on all ſides, except that 

where the armed men have taken their ſtand, on a ſignal given, ſtrile up at once, and 

march towards that partz and the devoted denizens of the woods and mountains, terrified at 

che unhiſual diſturbanec, fly maſon the ce of . N ph fall into the A venom 
prepared for their deſttuction. 1 : 

Still farther to the ſouthward, „ eur, niche dhe n _ a np diy, 
which is ſituated on aſmal] river about Four-miles from the ſea, This country produces 
alio a conſiderable quantity of pepper; and the Engliſh Company had formerly. a factory 
here, hich was deſtroyed by the following extraordinary accident. About the year 1640, 
an; Englih Þþip-came ito trade there, the captain of which had a fine Engliſh bull-dog; and 
the chief of the factory growing fond of the dag, begged him of the captain. Soon after, the 
factory, conſiſtiug of eighteen perſons, mak ing a hunting party, unfortunately took the bull. 
dog with them; and paſſing through this town, the beaſt ſeized another dog, and killed it. The 
prieſts, greatly enraged at an act ſo contrary to the principles of their religion, incited the 
people to revenge the death of the animal, by murdering the whole factory. This was im- 
mediately performed; but ſome of the natiyes, who were not concerned in this act of erueliy, 
dug v large grave, and but iel them in it all together: and ſume time after the Engliſh Com- 
pany ſent a ſtone to be: placed over the grave, with; this inſoription, This is the burial 

5. place of John Beſt, and: ſeventeen other Engliſhmen, who were ſacrificed, to the fury 
of a mad prieſthood, and an enraged mob. But from this time the Laglice _ never 
any ſettlement there, though they till continue ta trade thitker for pepper. 

, Proceeding to che fouthwerds: the next Engliſh factory is at Barcelor, Which is ſtunted 

an the banks of s river abont a league ſrom the ſea, The Engliſh, Dutch, and Danes, 
have alſo factories at this place: the Portugueſe reſort here fer ſupplies. men in n 
for which; hey ; ph mays Ore en f Payne eee Arabia. 
Farther tothe fauth; on the Malabar oonſt, is: Tellicherry, where /thelEngliſh Faſt Tadi 
Company have a fuſtoty, pretty well defended with ſtane walls and cannon. Immediate- 
Iy at the back of the fort is the town, which is alſo encompaſſed with a ſtone wall; which; 
as well as the fort, was erefta:at a time when diſputes ran high between the factory and 
che chief of the comntry, who Yemandeda'duty on European gvode, which the Company's 
ſervants zhought t to diſputes The eſtabliſhed religion is ehe Gentoo; but there are a ſer 
black Chriſtians; who live under the pretecbion of the fadtoryʒ r n 1 thats m m 
garriſon, hien dees not conſiſt of above 'forty or fifty ſoldiers; 

At Ayjengo, which is ſituate in eight degrees thirty minutes worch? nadel, ae Eng: 
iſh Company have 2 ſmall fort and ſettlement. ¶ he ſormer is a vegular fortification, con- 
<Kſting of two baſtions and u cuttaln;" which, as well as a platfbem towards the ſea, are 
all hounted with cannon : u deep and wide river Teeures it: on the land-ſdeg which, after 
Winuing round the greater part of the fort empties itſelf into the ſea,” ſomewhat to the 
ſouchevard; but a bar at the mouth of this river prevents the hmiſfton of any ſhips of con- 
fiderable bürden- The Company's ſervants who reſide here, 1 orily d chief and = council 
el thee, With. ſurgeon und ner ſſary uttendanta; and the whole are lodgsd within the forts 


in net and elegant little houſes thatched: with 28225 leaves; but this . 
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fubjeſt to the gteat ificonvenience of not having 1 drbp of bod ugtef nearer Mas es 
miles from the fort; ſo that * neceſfary article is * to be nnn, he 
diſtance. 

The principal moods of this part of the country is pepper ; but it is (aid to be by no 
means equal in goodneſs to that of more northern growth: an inferiotity which: is by ſome 
attributed to the ſoil and climate; and by _— a + with. more reaſon, W wane 
ol ſkill in gathering and drying it. 

It is maintained by ſome writers, that this ſettlement 1s in ache tervitorſes'of a prices 
or female chief, who is dighified with the title of Queen of Attinga; and chat her crowh 
deſcends to the female line, the males being precluded from the throne. And as this lady 
is not at liberty to marry, and is under no reſtrictions, either with reſpect to the numbers 
or quality of her gallants, ſhe ſelects ſome of the handfomeſt young men in her dominioſis 
o compoſe. her haram, who are al ſo preferred to the moſt conſiderable offices at her coutt; * 
and the male fruits of her amours W nn rank of nobility, oil the fettates 
claim the cron in order of birth." © ; 

The women of moſt of the countries on the Malabar 8 expoſe their breath sd | 
any covering ; and, in the territories of this princeſs, this cuſtom has paſſed into a law, 
which is enforced with ſo much ſeverity, that, according to the acbount of a modern tra- 
vellet, a woman who had reſided ſome time in one of the European ſettlements, and leurit 
the decent faſhion of concealing her breaſts, on her return to her own cduntry, neglected 
to conform to che eltabliihment, and appeared before the queen: with covering on this 
part of her body; an offerice of ſo heinous a nature, that the ſovereign Merger: 
immediately cut off; a ſeritence which was executed with the utmoſt rigour. - - + 

Sian Cape Odin, on the coaſt of Coromandel, is Negapatan, a town Fately Ve 
longing to the Dutch; and ſituate in eleven degrees latitude: it was originally built by 
the Portug ueſey who erected ſeverul churches, and founded a monaſtery, a college of Je- 
ſiits, and other public: edifiees. - The Duteh took it in 1658; and poſſeſſed it till che 
pe 1781, when it was captured by the Britiſh. land and ſea forces under the command 
of dir Edward Hughes und Sir Hector Monro, after a long blockade by ſea, and a fiege 
of three weeks, It appears to have been conſidered as 2 place of great importance by the 
Dutch, as it yas ſtrongly fortified, and garrifoned with near eight thouſand: men, five 
hundred of whom were Europeans. A vaſt quantity of wurlike ſtores and ammunition 
fell into the hands of the captors; and as the adjacent country is fertile, and produces great 
quantities of Ya _s JO (nota e en N to the Enn alt TOW: ' 
The — a the * of n is Pondicherry. all lately hp 
capital of the French poſſeſons in the empire of Indoſtan. It is a large, well. built, and 
populous town, ſtrongly fortined, and capable of making a vigorous defenge;: (ace in 
welve- degrees twenty-one: minutes 6 and n eee a 
autes-ealt longitude, from London. | 

Pondicherry was originally ſettled by the F Ware but was taken from dm by the 
Dutch in 3693, and reſtored at the peace of e bs 1748, it was belioged by 28 
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ral Boſrawen; but the n rains coming on before he could make any impreſfon, 
3 he was obliged to abandon the enterprize, after having ſuſtained heavy loſſes * feknef 
and florms, | 

Ia 260, the Britiſh Corn, commanded by Colonel (now: Sir Eyre) — and the 
15 el force under Admiral Stevens, inveſted Pondicherry, a blockade having already been 

formed to prevent the garrifon 2 and inhabitants from receiving any ſupplies of ſtores or pro- 
viſions; and, on the 1 5th of January, in the ſueceeding year, the town ſurrendered with. 
| out any capitulation, and was conſequently given up to plunder and deſtruction. Mon- 

* ieur Lally, the governor, (who afterwards ſuffered death in France through the intrigues 

of the then miniſtry) appears, by intercepted. letters, to have been driven to diſtraction 
by the want of proviſions, which were ſo ſearce, that after having devoured their camels 
and elephants, the beſieged were reduced to the neceſſity of converting their domeſtic ani. 
mals to food; and theſe bore ſo high a price, that en runs, 10. ſum ww: to r 
ſhillings ſterling, was paid for the carcaſe of a dog. os 207 

Pondicherry, before this ſiege, was near a one I in 5 pay contained 
ſeventy thouſand inhabitants; but, in conſequence of it's being given up without terms, it 
by was reduced to a heap of ruins: however, being reſtored to France by the. treaty of 1763, it 

was ſpeedily rebuilt, fortified, and new-peopled ;\near thirty thouſand of * former lu. 
Son inhabitants returning and re-edifying their former habitations - 

Since this reſtoration, the buildings are extremely regular, the e perfectly Right; 
8 the prineipal one, running from north to ſouth, near half a league in length, 
being eroſſed by another extending near twelve hundred yards. in contrary directions. The 
fort, which is fituate about two hundred yargs, from the fea, is built of briek, plaiſtered with 

a white cement, ſo well hardened as to give it the appearance of. marble. This fortifica- 
tion is ſtrong, though irregular... The city is alſo encompaſſed with. a wall fortified with 
eleven forts, or. baſtions, and mounted with upwards, of. four; hundred gapnon ; and it is 

furniſhed with capacious magazines, and an arſenal filled with e bombs, is ammuni- 

tion, and warlike ſtores. A farts brat hon dt ud nm 7: 

In che conſtruction of this neu Mo the F noch; dresden an cſeqabe. houſe the 
eaſtern part of it for the reſidence, of, their ernor, oppoſite to which were fpacious gat- 
dens beautifully laid out in walky far the Company and higher elaſſes df inhabitants; and 
In, theſe, gardens was a building tighly furniſhed, appropriated to the reception of ſtrangers 
of. diſtinction, who might viſit, Pondicherry, either on account of publie affairs, or mat- 

ters of commerce. { They had ale, ſome religious. houſes; nd -among, them.a college of 
' Jeſuits, conſiſting of fifteen or fixteen, who were employed in the education of youth, and 

infiruQing them in the common branches of literature; a houſe ſor the prieſts of the miſ- 
Bons, in which two or three. only commonly reſided, others being employed abroad 
in atteqp ting the converſion of che Ind ĩansʒ and a fmall. convent of Capuchin F riars, the 
numbers of : whom: ſeldom exceeded ten or aden. The: houſes of private individuals, 
though conſiſting of one Tory only, were e ne and 6 ſulted 0 cher ranks and oceu- 

. enn eee 1 with! 
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pondieberey belss the teſidence of the French ebe general, hie digutty was fag 
ported with great ſplendor. He was attended. when he went abroad by a party of horſe- 
guards, in 4 uniform of ſearlet faced with black, and laced with gold s and theſe were 
commanded by an -offietr! whoſe dreſs was fill. more fuperb : he had alſo three bundred 
foot-ſoldiers, who were employed in mounting a regular guard round the gayernor's ha- 
bitation; and, on extraordinary occaſions, ſuch as the reception of any of the chiefs of the 
eountry, or their ambaſſadors, this whole military force was drawn out in order, and 


the governor himſelf advanced « to —_ wy in. a palanquin'ornamented with — 
oy and fringe of gold. 


The French garriſon, i in time of es, — —— tour companies of Faro- 

peans, oomnianded by a held officer of eonſiderable rank, and a larger number of na- 
tives of the country; who, being converted to the Chriſtian TY een _ 
| diſciplined in the ſame manner as the white ſoldiers. * 
On the 17th of October 1778, Pondicherry ſubmitted to the Brizifh dah ak | lands 
haps; the former commapded by Sir Edward Hughes, the latter by Sir Hector Monro, 
after a ſiege of two months and ten days.: this important place is now annexed to the 
Engliſh poſſeſſions in Indoſtanz and Chandernagore having p grip che French 
are entirely expelled from all their-ſettlenjents in this extenſive empire. 

The city of Pondicherry is, ſituated on ſo low a ſpot, and the coaſt is e 10 
that no veſſels of conſiderable burden can come to anchot within a mile and an half of 
the ſhore; and even the ſhips boats. cannot reach the land without danger of being overſet 
by the ſurf, which; continually: breaks upon the ſands; ſo that both the paſſengers and 
merchandie e are:conveyed to and from the veſſels in!flat-bottomed- boats, navigated-by the 
natives, 'who are ner expert in 2 W e me: GP PRO ene 
dangerous craft. rug im un 30 #7 3 

The Gentoos, whoſe indefatigable induſtry and extrins. Lemans nonfiltnte; the 
riches of this country, live ſeveral families together in long and narrow houſes divided 
into different apartments; but they are: all ſo i11: ſupplied with light, that it is aſtoniſhing 
how they finiſh- ahoſe, exquiſitely-fine; and delicate works in which they: are employed, 
[Theſe are chiefly manufacture of ſilk painted and plain, and gauze; though there are ſome 
artificers in gold, who perform fillagree work to the greateſt perfection. Of the genera] 
manner of diying of - theſe pebple, the following account was given in à public aflembly 
by that officer who added ſo greatly to the territorial poſſeſſions: of the Company, and con- 
tributed ſo much to raiſe the Engliſh Company to power and conſequence. The loweſt 
wages, ſays: Lord: Clive, in Bengal, are two, rupees a month, which: amounts: ty 
© about two-pence a day. The poor can ſcarcely be ſaid to be at any other expence than 
4 for eating»: They drink nothing but water; they wear no erer, houſes are 
+ built with mud or clay, and thatched with ſtraw .. 101 

Their food is chiefly, indeed it may be ſaid wholly, rice boiled & ha — as an extr: - 
ordinary indulgence, they ſometimes have an unleayened cake; but: they never eat b 
though it is plentiful, cheap, and excellent. The rice is cultivated i in vaſt quantit 
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kedy neceſſary to he growth of this grain. To ſupply this deficiency, every Webel ; is: 
employed which induſtry can ſuggeſt: wells are dug at every ſpot where there is the leaſt 
probability of finding water, which is raiſed with a bucket and lever, as in the yg | 
| $routids in the neighbourhood of London; one of the Gentoo labourers ſtands upon tho 
lever, and works it with his feet; encour g himſelf by a ſong denoting the number of 
bucktets he has drawn. As ſoon as the fall bucket reaches the furſuce, it is emptied by 
6thers'who ſtand ready to convey it to the roots of the riceg and when one well is: ex» 
hauſted, they have recouvſe. to another, till they have procured-a ſuſſicient quantity, Be · 
fides the water obtained in this way, they have tanks and canals, .in which they preſerve 
irafter the overflowings of the rivets uni the rainy ſcaſou smn 
Fort St. David, which was formerly called Cadelore ant! Tegapatans is awatel in 
eleven degrees forty. minutes of northern latitude, and is about. twenty miles to the ſouthi · 
ward of Pondicherry. It was purchaſed from a Maharatta chief, together: with a terri- 
tory ſtretching about eight miles along the coaſt, and extending to the country about half 
that diſtance, by an agent of the Engliſh Eaſt India Company, for ninety: thouſand pago- 
das. be ſituation is pleaſant and healthy, and the neighbouring lands are refreſhed with 
ſeveral ſtreams of delicious water, which add to the fertility of the ſoil, aud contribute to 
the ſecurity of the fort, which is of regular conſtruction, and well ſu pplied with cannon; 
and the garriſon was, before the reduction of: Pondicherty, generally pretty numerous. 
As the town is fo well watered, moſt of the houſes have good gardens. Thoſe belonging 
to the Company are large and elegant; and the ufual reſatence of the governor is in houſe 
built in. theſe gardens, though there are alſo apartments for bim in- the fort. Here is a 
eonfiderable manufacture of cottons,: both white and ol Oured, under à variety of denomi: 
nations, fuch- as ginghams,, dimities, and ſuctawons ; und great part of the trade carried. 
on at Madras is fupplied from this place, which is of much importance · to the laſt men- 
ioned ſettlement, and, indeed, to the general intereſts of the Company on this coaft. 
In che year: 1758; the French army, conſiſting of three thoufand ve hundred Euro- 
peane, commanded by Monſieur Lally, laid ſiege to Fort St. David; which having held 
out's ſorenight agi nſt a very ſevere cannonade, was, on the goth of April, furtendered, 
and ſhortly after- reduced tp ruins, and the fort diſmantled and deſtroyed: nor were the 
enemy content with the demolition. of the fortifications, a ſtep which was unqueſtionably. 
juſtifiable; but they extended their vengeance- to the neighbouring country, and involved 
in the general deſtruction the property of innocent and unoffending individuals. The fort. 
has never yet been rebuilt, yet the trade flouriſhes, and: ſeems: to be rather increaſed than 
diminiſhed fince it has _— MN va ah it ing, er. at neee e 
defence: CW? 1490 
ae en eee es we vant con, River: Eben, in a phih once Kmartebk 
for populouſneſs and fertility;. but which, by having been the ſoone of action during geit 
Fart of the laſt war, is now waſted and de populated. Iæ is of ſome importance to the Engliſh 
Company, as it is a kind of key to the ſtates of Tanjour, Myſorez . ul in which. 
ir 2 them e t it is NG ou Weinen — 
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The town: ts ſyrrpuaded by a wall, which: appears te haue been encreaſed at two differs 
ant times ſince it's firſt;eneRion,, as: the inhabitants became mote numerous ʒ it is nom near 
four miles in cireumference, and has been doubled, and fortified: with. towers or 
{ that-it is a place; of, conſiderable ſtrength- Fhe ditch, which: is near, ten yards: wines. 
and almoſt balſ that depth, is not always ſupplied with water, though. the! town, itſelf 
never wants. chat eſſuntial article, with. whigh-it. is furniſhes rue eee. 
| which Sn it into raſerynirs in different parts of the place. + $13 Wolle I BIts i Boge 
In:the centes of this town, ot rather of the original town, is.a rock which riſes to tha- 
| height: of one hundred yards;: che ſummit: is crowned. with a pagoda,/ and many-apartmeitty- 
ire cut in.it's fides, ſo that it furniſhes hahitations far. a canlgerable.cuphes; of. A 
bitants.. Y3Y03P8K ni 23908 ad or ud: 
"i Trinobinopsly hag been rendered; nemgriable: by ani tem pt of the Fienalypefnprine its 
in ine year A. About five hundred, European. ſoldiers, and a conſiderable number of: 
the troops of the country, ſcaled the outer-wall about three in the morning; and having 
ſecured a; battery. tuned the gun off it againſt the plage, whilſt they, proceed Ne 
tards to force a gate of no great ſtrengtł in the ſecond wall, which would have 
into · the ta nei hut the gorriſon being! alanmed hy the Hing, veffsctual care. wes taken of 
this weak patt, where (0:conflant.e fire of ſmall-arms was kept up Nzring the nightothayit: 

was impafGble- for «be-cnbray. tœ apprSEeh its: Mean time ahẽỹ whe attempted. to enter 
by eſcalade, were diſcove rod and. an vfficer ande drummer the tum fig wigs monnted;. | 
were cut off and the cannonatie: af: the attacked: grtwing furious, the aſſailants were une 
der: the neceffity of laying oloſe under tha wall for ſhelter:till dey-light, hen all the ſurr 
vivarsy toithe wamber-of..thee. handred nere ſurdenderedy; and beg. 
N get for-quartvrs - :& bs bot 3 a low n 99117 Yo 2210) bur suf mro'D or vis 
| Madras, or (as it is more. — i Foit St. Sturges, is fitted) 3n-<0hitteen: 
digrats forty minutes nd>tb latitude; and dn eiglity-degrecy oh caft Jongituge t ſul thatl it's. 
liſtanee fruim London is near ane thouſand ſie hund red leagurs . ani the ſun conſequently; 
appears to · the inhabitants of this-place fix hours earlier than. in the: metropolis of England 
and ſets about noon; and the length ef the days varies fo little here u eee 
that it is ahανν)EC aid tobe fu cut the rifiug and ſtttingwofi the ſum 
It is hardly poſſible tov conceive whUvld intemmodibus a-fput ſhould have hans cs 
for the ſituation of a ſettlement of ſo much importance; and thougi vamij,νu⁰ reaſons; have: 
deen aſſigned for this choice, none of them ſeem ſatie factory. It. ſtands in th country» of 

Arcot, in a ſandy, barter; plain; wich neither afford verdure, or Af drop of Hg water, . 
which miſt d proaured from the diftance of a- full mile. Immediatel yt at the hack of the 
town ic abe water river which, though it add to the firength oft the plnceʒ ĩs alſo pro 
_ Wftive: ofl. math inconvenience,” ſubjed ing the town to be overſtowed-by: ivim the ramy- 
ſtaſons: che ſea fallt withicontinual vichkenve nnn. | 
| ann year, ſtems to thteaten deſbuſtioꝶ bo the holt ſettib ment. 

Fort St. George is a phere of: nocuery confidebahle ſtrongthts ies ctonintds-che W 
we leſs eſſential, as the coaſt is ſo ſhallow, that ſhips of ſufficient force to cannonade ariban». 
dard in could not come within two miles of. the hore, the very. merchandize and palſengers- 
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being obliged te be landed in flat-bottomed boats, as at Fort St! David's. The bert itfelf, 


which is ſituated north north-eaſt, and ſouth ſouth-weſt, nearly in the center of the: White 


Town, is a regular ſquare of about three hundred feet on each of it's ſides, and has four 
baſtions: it is conſtructed of a ſtone which, though: -honey-combed- without, is of ( 
hard a ſubſtance, that it is known here by the name of iren-ſtone, and reſembles that 
metal in colour.” The walls of the fort are mot defended by any ditch; and 


arched and hollow, are of no great ſtrength It has two gates, one on the welt, or land- 
ſide, at which a ſtrong guard is always mounted; and the other on the eaſtern, or ſea- 
fide, Which being leſs liable to furprize, is not io much attended to; but theſe gates are 


beth locked-at-a certain hbur of the might; and che keys . to the ne oY in 


"his abſence, to the next in authority. | AA 


Within che fort is a handſome ſtone building, containing proper apartments for the; go- 
verwer and other officers of the Cmpany. "Twoflightsof ſteps lead to the two * 
ſtories of this houſe; the lower of which is appropriated- to the general uſe of the Com- 


pany's ſervants; and the higher, in hich is” ore Pen a erg els 1s occupied by the 


governor. EIT Din Minn eilen $2 1033! 7055 4; Jen nee 1 210 NG: 


The White Town, or that inhabited by the: „ den five or fix 
hundred: people, excufive' of the military. It is but indifferently deſended by a light 


wallz and ſoine/il}-confſtiii@ed baſtions, on tlie eaſt, ſouth} and north ſides ; on the: weſt 
it is waſhed by the fiver; und conſiſts of three tolerable iſtreets to the northward of the 
fort, and the like number to the; ſouthward; barracks for- the ſoldiers, and a well-ordered 
military hoſpital. Here as alſo the mint, but the buſineſs of icojning rupees of filver, and 
-pagodas: of gold: huth forampny years been iremoved to Caleutta; and within this quarter 


e eee furniſſied [with' an organ. T π Ʒ 10. 245 1 
Fherhouſes, which are only of one ſtory above the grund- floor, are built of brick; 


end- have terraces according to the manner of the Baſt; which are laid with a mortar 


compoſed froni the lime of marine ſhells, and which, being laid in the dry ſoaſons, ac- 


Auires æ hardneſs which no continuance of ain can penetrates; [On theſertexraces the in · 


habitants, and particularly the Europeans, ſpend their even inge, to ehjoysthoſe refreſhing 
ſea- hreezea, which gan alone render this olimate eee eee to 
chenmiaddlesof September - bar on wg dou dt 30 1ombintts lo t, 01 vat 
TVo the north lies the Black Town, which is much larger than the Altri en 5 
by! the Europeans, but not ſb well fortifted, thaugh it's ſtrength: has been encreafed by 


ſome, modern improvements; land ithis, as well as the White Towns is provided with a 


numerous garriſun, and well-furniſhed ſtores antl magazines; 1» As this quarter'is: poſſeſſod 
by A fiatid merchants ff all the enſtern countries, and. ſome Jewsz iche buildings are of 
different: linda, ſome chuilt wirhibrick, and others of clay coverid wil leaves or : thatch: 
The ftreets are, however tolerably wide, and ſome of - them-planted vit trees, which 


| e Tape eee, ſhelter n= Fine deuam of 
the ſun. SI LET NY 1012 Waile WH 15 T4l 2d. e lecke 14 7244. 
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Beyond this, and more to the ſouthward, lies the ſuburb, or third Wa which; 
though full of inhabitants, is without defence, though an advanced party of troops are 
generally poſted here to prevent the poſſibility of ſurprize. As this ſuburb is only occu- 
pied by the loweſt of my | apo it A pe Lavt ang conſiſts "a 1 oy clays 

enden thatched huts. 5 &Y ie 
- Beſides theſe diviſions of Madias; the territory which « was chen of che bewerten of 
Golconda, before the conqueſt of that country by the Emperor of Indoſtan, and which is 
about fifteen miles in circumference,” comprizes two hamlets and ſeveral villages; which, 
together with the ſeveral towns and: ſuburb of ne e are FP to contain one 2 4 
dred thouſand inhabitants. 

The governor of Fort St. George has alſo the command. of all the: Sena ſettle 
ments on the coaſt of Coromandel, and on the weſt fide of the iſland of Sumatra; he is 
alſo, for the time being, captain of the firſt company of native ſoldiers, and lives here in 
great pomp, exerciſing a very extenſive authority. When he goes out. of his houſe; the 
guards are turned out, and the drums beat, as for a prince of the blood, er a general 
commanding an army in Europe; and his palanquin is preceded by fifty or ſixty black 
ſoldiers, and attended by an equal n of een and he is Kit 19% ge 9:0 a 
train of domeſtics, and a band of muſic. : : + it; 

The council is compoſed of fix 4 4 the firſt of W is tina Go dawned com- 
piny of the native troops of the garriſon; and theſe have each ſalaries, which are, how 
ever, ſo trifling, as to bear a very ſmall part in the fortunes which are uſually acquired 
by thoſe vho can attain this ſituation, the governor's not exceeding three hundred pounds 
a year, and thoſe: of the other members of the council. ſo low. as: from | forty pounds 
a year the leaſt, to one hundred pounds the greateſt. But the governor and council are alſo 
conſiderable traders on their own accounts in certain articles, by permiſſion: of the Com- 
pany; and have, beſides, other means of accumulating wealth not eaſily comprehended by 
thoſe who have had no experience of theſe eaſtern advantages, and who cannot eaſily oon- 
ceive how fortunes of two or three hundred thouſand pounds can be eaſily. gathered toge- 
ther in a very few years by men who have been known to quit , native _—_ _ 
very little more property than they carried on their backs. 

Nor are theſe emoluments confined. to the governor and council; thecinferios firs, 
fuch as the chaplain, ſurgeon, judge-advacate, and attorney-general, are rewarded for 
their ſervices by the Company with very moderate ſalaries, none of them exceeding one 
hundred pounds a year; yet theſe gentlemen too contrive to accumulate riches, and return 
to Europe, after a very ſhort reſidence here, with ſuch wealth as a whole life yan 3 in Eu- 
rope in the extremeſt induſtry and frugality would fall very qhort of obtaining. 

Such of the military officers and ſoldiers as are Europeans, fare alſo ch 
3 the pay, though not above one-third more than in England, enables them to live 
here in a very different manner, every petty officer, and even common ſoldier, being at- 
tended by one or more of the natives; whoſe maintenance, as we have already obſerved, 
k * lan neee that it Tor be 1 out of the Bene pay of an a be- 
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fides that a-eonfiderable part of the proviſions, both of the officers and ſoldiers, is pro- 
vided by the Company, who alſo furniſh their civil ſervants with board and lodging. 

The ſurrounding territory produces but little rice, and few other neceſlaries of life be. 
dies fruits and vegetables, the growth of ſome gardens extending beyond the Black Town, 
and which are fold at reaſonable rates. The Company have a kind of ſummer-houſe and 
gardens at St. "Thomas's Mount, a ſmall: diftance- from - . where the W 192 
quently reſides during the hot ſeaſons. _ 
With provuiſions to ſupply a very plentiful and medurate ddd aden is 1 
from the interior parts of the country; with rice from the ſouthern, and with bread- corn 
from the northern ſettlements; and even the fuel Is is conſumed here is ee 1 
the illands near Maſulipatan. I 

The courts.of juſtice held at es the ee Belerwiee a weak inthe 
Black Town, for the determination of matters of diſpute, and the recovery of debts be- 
tween the natives. The litigations of Europeans are generally carried on n che court of 

the Judge Advocate, where the deciſion is. left to a jury, anll the ſuits: are ebnducted by 
attornies, ant other officers, as in the edurts of England. Here are juſtices of the. peate; 
ho hold rens fer the trial of criminals; and · enurts martial are held, us vl ſewhere, upon 
military delinquents. Of the introduction of the "Engliſh 'laws,” and the erection of ſu- 
preme:courts of judicature in the empire of Indoſtan, weithall have occaſton to PRC 
in our accounts of the Company's ſettlements and poſſeſſions in Bengall. 

Phe manufactures of Madras, and the territory about it, are not r 
tent to the number of inhabitants. It is computed · that about twelve or fifteen / thouſand 
are employed in printing and painting calieoes fer the wear ef Europe, and tebarſer cottans 
for the trade of different parts of ia, and in particular the Spice Iſlands: ianother, and 
more conſiderable part of the inhabitants, are enguged in the management of the glass, 
coral, and toy. trade, articles mueh demanded in the (interior parts vf ma vountyy: for fe. 
male ornaments. Phe diamond mines, h ich. are not above ia w“ journey from (this ſet- 
tlement, urn another confiderable;branch-of traſſie to it; and many of ch native inhabi- 
tants are employed by the Company an collecting and purchaſing the produce of Arcot, 
and other provinces, for their exportation to Europe, und other purts of Aſta; and thoſe 
who biyany of theſe means acquire money, lend it to Engliſn merchants, who,” though 
not of the Company, are Ii cenſed to trade, engage with them in partnerſhips on account 
of the protection of the Company, or embark in bottoms belonging rea thei 
on praperty, paying ſor this privilege very conſiderable fums.. ' ;  » + 

Qvor and above the profits which accrue” to the Engliſh needed trade i in 
cottons and ther articles above memtionbd, they derive a ednſiderable revenue from the 
lands and territorial poſſeſſions here; and this is augmented by the ouſtoms and duties on 
betel and tobacco, and ſome other artioles, which amount annually to little deſs than fifty 
thoufand pounds ſterling; ſo that, all advantages taken together, Madras may be eonſider- 
ed as one of the moſt important and opulent of the Company's ſettlements in India. 

Madras was captured by the Frendh in 2) 406, but reſtared to the Engliſh Company at 


the peace. In 1758, General Lally laid ſiege 0 t with a very conſiderable army, and oo 
tually 


tualſy got ofleifion of the Black: Town; W of the fort, commanded ce 
tonel Lawrence, and Colonel (now Sir William) Draper, made ſo vigorous a defence, 
that the enemy, after various fruitleſs attempts to reduce it by ſfurprige and We a 
vbliged to give up the ſiege, and retire with conſiderable loſs. 

Though the compaſs.of bur work will not admit of our giving 2 8 detail of Pa 
political conduct and proceedings of the Eaſt India Companꝝ and their ſeruants in the dif- 
ferent, Provances yet, in order to trace their pragreſſivelyinereaſing power and extended 
territories, it will be neceſſary to take fome notice of the manner in which the Company 
haue inter ſered with che governing powers, of the ſeveral diſtricts, and the ſteps they have 
taken to reduce the native princes to a ſtate of dependence on them, and compel them to 
relinquiſh their p to 185 tracts of . which ee cithey: bydelgant'os 
conqueſt. esu Aci 55-1968 6 oer 

2 the year per, e ee ene a, FRA ARAB the 1 | 
which Madras is ſuuate, and to make Mohammed: Ali Khan, whoſe pretenfions; were very 
Wubtful, nabob, or governing ſovereign af this æutenſtyr country; and this project was 
nes oer urred; and a war was: catried n with. different ſucceſs, which, however, at la& 
teminated in the ſubjugation of the whole territory ohren Ge for to the authority af Mo- 
bammed, or rather uf the Engliſh, Eaſt India Company, in whoſe hands the. Afatic 
priner ſeemed to be a mere inſtrument;; for as ſoon. as the ganqueſt was com pleated. he 
can filed both the gare af his porſon, and his revenues, to thoſe who had [procured for him 
the diſtinctions he enjoyed, making Madras the place of his reſidence; and as this-protags 
urs under the defence: of tvs newiy-acquued paſſoſſions, the nabob yielded to them 
me revenues tif :h¹ whate dominiuns, reſen ing only torbhimfalf an annual ine ame uf haut 
one hundred and twenty-five thouſand ꝓaunds ſtenliag for his maintenance, the greſe ras 
ecipts being from'fourvto- five hiadred thouſand nds a rf: and hug ſthe Casnatiæ a 
country uf proat wommercial impostance, from the number and induſiry of ats rinhahi- 
tants, y0gethivr nn rege enen . 
Eagliſ Company. 

"But chis rise RE e he Ban. ae knee whiehiniahs 
be derived tom thouddition-of '2:wraci.of exroitonydn the vicinity of Mau lpatanguand, in 
1767, they found means to procure from he Subah of the Decan grants of me prauinces 
of Candavir,. Nur, Rajamantri, and Chicacol; an acneſſion af territory notꝛanly conſe- 
quertial in ts extent, but in it's revenues, and in . 
power uf che Company on the: coaſt of Coromandel. 

Vet, in this moment of apparent proſperiey, hack 3 hiche hangh tw 
effects were at that time ſuſpended, has ſince fallen heavily on 3 
pany, and at the prefent hour involves them / in aithoulty and dangen. 8 1379 

'Rlyder Adi Khan, or, as he is moe commonly called, Hyder Ally, 3 
from being a private ſoldier in the forces of the Maharattas, had made himſelſ maſter of 
My fore, and erxtontled his conqueſts on all gides, aancertse dhe meags of enpelling he 


e anly vimals Mho were by him. ſe,9A oc midable, f the cht; of dow 
MAN 


' 


mandel; and well knowing that the pagan eh Areklled tlie power of this armez 
which had been often exerted in ravaging their borders ang ſtrippifig them of territory, he 
applied to the Subah of the Decan; and the Nabob of Arcbt, and required them to join in a 
meaſure which, if ſucceſsful, would emancipate them flom the ſbackles in which: they 
were at preſent bound; and reſtore to them that power, authority, and extent uf dominion, 
ef which they had been diveſted by the Engliſh} and left theſe arguments ſhould fait to 
rouze them to ſuch a degree of | ſpirit as would be neceſſary to anſwer his purpoſe; they 
were en forced by denunciations of vengeance in caſe of a refuſal, and threats of depriving 
them of the poor remains of iter ne N enten, Dey * dae heat 
by the Engliſn Company. 

zolt nod became abſolutely: beceſiey for this Gepe aſſert the lah: of thoſe from 
whom they had borrowed all their conſequence. Neither the Subah or the Nabob were in 
z:condition to oppoſe Hyder Ally; deprived of the! finews of war, and even the appearaice 
of authority, they were equally unable to levy numerous armies, and to furniſh them with 
the means of. ſubliſtence : a body of forces were therefore appointed by the 1 of 
Madras to oppoſe the hoſtile attempts of Hyder; and, reinforced by ſuch! troops as th 
bah and Nabob could collect, Colonel Wood, in March 17673 began his march 
the invader, who had now advanced towards the Cayrnatic; but was aſtoniſhed n 
army, with which he was to contend, well diſciplined, iwell! paid, and conſifting of thir 
ey thouſand foot and twenty thouſand horſe; a foree with which he was wholly unable to 
cope, with a ſmall body of Europeans, and an . er al es PN of 
dian confederates. Be 
Under theſe circumſtances, the Britiſh . was ada: the e; of aſtng 
cautiouſly; and, inſtead of riſking a battle, he was compelied to 1 _ elfe&t of mann 
his enemy, and attempting to diſconcert his plans beg Dent oh 
But here too he was diſappointed by the genius and adreſs of Hyder Ally; whoj in his 
turn, invented à number of ſucceſsful. ſtratagems to diſtreſs and circumvent his oppo- 
nents.. Perfectly acquainted. with the country, he contrived to intercept their convoys, 
and cut off their foraging parties: he attacked them ſuddenly in their camps; and having 
excited panic and confuſion, he retreated before they could form themſelyes. into a pol. 
ture for oppoſing him in force; and if they moved, he was ſure to be in * os to _ 
up their baggage, and carry off any lingering parties. 

- Worn out with eternal diſappointments, and weakened by contlaial loſſes, FR Aſati 
allies of the Engliſh betrayed a ſtrong inclination to turn their backs on this unprofitable 
war, and even the Engliſh themſelves began to deſpond, when ſuccours critically arrived, 
of which the 'Engliſh commander determined to take immediate advantage; and having 
by ſome means-contrived to bripg Hyder to a general action, notwithſtanding his having 
hitherto ſhewn a determined diſpoſition to avoid it, an obſtinate and hard+fought- battle; 
enſued; in which the confederates remained meſes of the field, though an loſs on both 
ſides had been extremely heavy. | 

But this victory was attended with no real A the f pirit a Hyder Ally remain- 
ed unfubdued, and he was at no loſs for reſources; though once defeated, he was my 

& formidable 
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ſormidable as before, and recourſe was now had to negociation; terms of accommodation 
were offered to him; and he was at length brought to accept them, and a treaty was con- 
cluded, in which it was ſtipulated, that if either party ſhould be attacked, they au nie- 
tually aſſiſt each other to drive out the enemy. 

- But though a peace was thus patched up, it did not appear likely that it would be laſt- 
ing; the motives which firſt induced Hyder to propoſe the expulſion of the Engliſh ill 
ſubſiſted, and his ambitious views were yet unſatisfied; ſo that many judicious perſons 
were then of opinion, that he meant only to wait a more favourable moment to recom- 
mence hoſtilities, and the event hath juſtified this ſupicion. | 

Within two months after the concluſion of this treaty, Hyder Ally fonified. to the pre- 
ſidency of Madras his intentions of reclaiming ſome places, which had for about two 
years been in the hands of a neighbouring Maharatta chief, and deſired a battalion of the 
Company's ſeapoys, with an officer, might be ſent to aſſiſt him in this enterprize; but 
this being declined, as it would amount to a declaration of war againft the Maharattas, 
the requeſt was repeated, and a war between Hyder and the Maharattas breaking out 
ſoon after, he made frequent applications for aſſiſtance, which, under various pretences, 
was as often renewed, and Hyder, after continuing an unſucceſsful war till the ſummer 

of 1772, made a peace with the Maharattas, which he was under the . of purchaſ- 
ing with the ceſſion of a very conſiderable part of his territories. 

It may eaſily be conceived, that a peace thus obtained could not ſit eaſy on the enter- 
prizing ſpirit of Hyder Ally; nor can it be ſuppoſed he would reſt ſatisfied with the con- 
duct of thoſe who, by refuſing to lend him aſſiſtance, had contributed to his diſtreſs and 
diſgrace. Within two years after this event he took advantage of ſome inteſtine commo- 
tions among the Maharattas, and repoſſeſſed himſelf of the territory which he had been 
compelled to give up; and now it appeared, that deſpairing of deriving: any adyantages 
from his alliance with the Engliſh, he had privately ſolicited ſuccours from the French, 
who had furniſhed him with ſupplies, and permitted ſuch adventurers as thought fit to 
engage in his. ſervice; and at the ſame time it was diſcovered, that the nabob who-had 
ſome time before propoſed. a confederacy with the Maharattas againſt Hyder, a meaſure 
which had not met the approbation of the prefidency, had now entered into a private cor- 
reſpondence with him, though no great fears were entertained of ill conſequences, from a 
connection which the different intereſts of the parties rendered unnatural. __ 

From this time till the year 1777, Hyder Ally contented himſelf with | paying the ſtricteſt 
attention to the augmentation and diſcipline of his troops, and incorporating with them 
great numbers of French, who from time to time preſented themſelves, and offered to en- 
gage in his ſervice. - But in the beginning of this year he recommenced the war with the 
Maharattas, and continuing to preſerve the appearance of amity with the Engliſh, he in 
the beginning of the following year tranſmitted to the preſidency at Madras an account 
of a ſignal victory which he had obtained over the Maharatta army. | 

The war between England and France having now broke out, and Vandicherry being 
reduced by the arms of the former power, Hyder, till affecting terms of friendſhip, ſent 
his 3 to the governor of Madras on this occaſion; though bis ſincerity was 
x 5D ak 
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at thatetiut macht doubted; both from his military preparatiortsg and hie Cntiuing ta 
cultivate a good underſtanding with the French, as well as from his having:ftem time ta 
time throw. out hints of diſlatisfaction at the 1 W his nn for aſ- 
ſiſtance. 

Nor were theſe doubts Il foundedz for the r $6 net]. 
tion againſt Mahé, where's ſmall body of French troops, who had been landed from 
Mauritius, were in garriſon with ſome of Hyder Ally's forces; and intimation being given 
to Hyder of the intention of the Company to attack the French at Mahé, he very une. 
quivocally informed the preſideney, that he had factors of many nations reſident in his 
country; and that if any one ſhould entertain deſigns againſt them, he ſhould take the 
beſt methods to give them affiſtance; and he acoondingly entered into a treaty of peace 
with the Maharattas, and eollected large bodies of horſe on the borders of the Carnatic; 
and tranſmittet a declaration to the preſidency, that if they perſiſted in their attempt upon 
Mahé, he ſhould certainly attack the Carnatic. This meaſure was, however, purſued; 
and Hyder immediately inveſted the Engliſn garriſon which poſſeſſed that place after ir's 
reduction, and thus commenced the war with Hyder Ally: for though 2 negaciation cons | 
tinued ſome time after this event; yet as the parties had no confidence in-theifincerity of 
each other, it produced no good effect, hoſtilities commenced» om all quarters. Hyder 
ſoon after invaded the Carnatic; the army of the Company was-compleatly defeated ; and 


a war with Hyder ill rapes, in which the Company's forces have been in a great mea- 
ſure dompelled to act on the defenſive to protect their own poſſeſſioms, and thoſe of their 


allies; and, notwithſtanding their ntmoſt efforts, Areot, the capital of the Carnatic, 
with an immerſe quantity of ſtores, hath been captured by Hyder, and great part of that 
country hath been laid waſte by him; whilſt, at the ſame time, the Company are engaged 
in a rat of donbtful ſuccefs with the Maharattas, who poſſeſſing the interior parts of the 
empire, and holding the emperor, now emancipated from the e in their PO 
find full employment for all the force of the government of Bengal; 
But Before we proteed to ſpeak of this extenſive kingdom, great wor which i is now 
in the Bands of the "Engliſh, it will be neceſſary to —_ ES oe ond 15 
: tories of the Company between Madras and Calcutta. ” 
* Maſulipatati. fit preſents itſelf; it was taken from the French 5 in . 7594 and is of no 
reat conſequence, though it has a conſiderable trade in falt, with which commodity the 
in land parts of the Deran ate furniſhed from . Wn a dme in 
cotrons of no vety conſiderable extent. - 6 
"Vizagapatan, ſtill nearer to the Gulph of Bengel: is of e more importance. Iris 
ſttuate in about eigtiteen degrees north latitude, and is protected by a fort with regular 
baſfions, and about twenty pieces of cannon. The neigtibouring villages arc. full of ma- 
nufackurers in cotton, and the beſt figured or ee oy en, ſaid to be 
cured at this place. 
Both thefe ſettlements are in the kingdom of Golconda, which eee coſt 
n eighty leagues, and is about ſeventy in breadth from euſt to weſt. It has a capital 


of the ſame name, which is ſaid to be incloſed with a. walt of ſtono ſim miles in ney 
erence, 
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This lietle Kingdom, ch has no other port than that of: Maluligazan,, was.qnce. park | 


of the extenfive-empire of Biſnagar, which was fickt Riſmenadered by the. Patan Tartars, 
and afterwards; ftili navoo reduced by the Mogyl. exaperors. of Indaſtan, who added great 
part of it>tocthatempireg tho remainder; was ſeiaed by the chiefs of che country, aad is at 
preſent divided-into the kingdoms on provinces of Decan, | Viſiapour, Arcot or the Car- 


natic, and .this: kingdans of: Goleonda, which is new gaverned. partly by a nabob of he | 


Mahometaw faith, and is partly in the hands of the Maharattas. GT 20 

. Golconda has various mines of iron and roek - ſalt hut it is much mace Nan for 
9 which have cheen lang eue, nag Komtines-t9. ſupply a cook, 
dnl quantity of theſe. precious ſtones. 

- Theſe mines eee eee ee which fie chronh 
this kingdom, and alt of them are fuppoſed to be rich in this valuable commodity: like 
mines of metal; they are ſametimes found to produce thaſe ſones near tha ſurface, and at 


others they mut be fought. in the: very bowels af the, mquageins; in the former caſe the 
ſearch is attended with no very conſiderable labour; but, in the latter, they ate obliged. to 


ferk the vein by ſaftening the ek with fixes and having found ity they. are frequently 


compellet to purſue it with extreme. difigulty and aſtoniſhing expence, ene Jan 
it, and again recovering. it, through a courſe. of even ſeveral furlongs. 

- The vein, in which the ſtones are found, is generally eompoſed of an. earthy matter, 
ſometimes of a yellow, and ſometimes of a;reddiſh colour; which: being carefully ſeparated 
from the rock, is brought out of the mine, and undergoes a trick and ſcrutiniaing gxamie 
nation to diſcover the precious parts of it's contents, the: rewards of the miners, tails, 
which are vory frequently fo Toa! and emu W ak kn e urs 
leſs minute and attentiye ſaarch. 


To this end a eiſtorn of ents 1 un l which. is filled 


about half full of the earth ſuppoſed to be charged: with diamands, and: water being pour- 


ed on it, is ſuffered to remain till che earth is thoroughly ſafte ned, when an addition of 
water being made, the whole id well ſtirred; and as ſoonc as it has reſted lang enough for 
the weightier parts to fall io the bottom, the earthy: unter isidrawnm aff by a vent in the 
ſide of the eiſtern; and more water being then thrown on the remaining. contents, the 
ſame proceſs is repeated, and continued. till a very {mall quantity of matter is left in the 
ciſtern; and chis is taken out and ſpread; abroad in the ſun, where thoſe who are accuſ- 
tomed to the buſineſs ſalect ei buch . chat m u 

ee 9% 3511349. 42 W £44182: 005207 2 
* The mining buſineſs AE fa e WA 8 e with the 
chief or governor of the diftri& to yield, for the uſe of him or the ſovereign, all ſtones 
which may be found above a certain ſize; in eonſderation of wbich, and of the riſk and 
expence which attends the:difcovery and working of the mines, all diamonds of an inte- 
_ rior ſize are to be the property of the adventurers. © This agreement produces a conſtant 
| exertion of attempts to oommit frauds, andendeavgurs.todetet them the: ad venturer has 
: to 
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to guard againſt concealments to his injury by the labourers he employs, and againſt FR 
expoſure of any large ſtones which may come to their hands, as he is. perpetually engaged 
in endeayours to elude the "vigilance of the agents of the chief; who are, on their part, 
equally attentive to deprive their principal of as large a ſhare as poſſible of the produce. 
Some writers have fixed the ſtze of thoſe ſtones, which are to become the property of tho 
ſovereign, at fifty grains; but we apprehend it to be much more likely, that he claims all 
ſuch as exceed half that weight; diamonds of fifty grains being of a value much too conſi- 
derable to be permitted to remain in private hands by any ſtipulated agreement. NY 

Yet, notwithſtanding all the precautions of the ſeveral parties, various deceits are daily 
practiſed: in ſpite of abſolute nakedneſs, except a turban on the head, and a mere cover- 
ing of decency about the waiſt, the labourers contrive to conceal a very conſiderable ſhare 
of the property of their employers; and when a ſtone of large value comes to their hands, 
they very frequently deceive both the chief and the adventurer, and march off with the 
prize to ſome other territory, where they are ſure to find a market and protection. 

There are ſome few other Engliſh factories on different parts of this coaſt, and particu- 
larly at Pettipoly and Coletore ; dur theſe are ſo incengerable; as not to "RY any pare 
ticular deſcription. + 163? 3 nn 
The kingdom of Bengal is gtusttd at the: north-weſt extremity: of the fad of the 
fame name, and comprehends an extent of near two hundred leagues from eaſt to weſt, 
and one hundred from north to ſouth. It is bounded by the kingdom of Aſham and Ar- 
racan on the eaſt, by ſeveral provinces of the empire of Indoſtan on the weſt, by an im- 
menſe chain of mountains on the north, and by the ſea on the ſouth; and occupies both 
fides of the river Ganges, being the moſt level and fruitful country in the whole empire, 
and producing in ſome places two, and in others three; erops of corn in a year. It's ptin · 
cipal commodities are filk and cotton; but ſeveral ſorts of ſpices and drugs, opium, ſalt- 
petre, gum- lack, and perfumes, are among the number of it's productions; as well as 
thoſe canes which afford ſugar, and others which: are uſed as walking-ſticks. and admired 
for their beauty and elegance of growth. An herb is alſo found in this kingdom of pecu- 
liar appearance and quality, which throws out leaves from a ſtraight ſtem about the ſize 
of a man's finger; and, riſing to a conſiderable height, is crowned. with 2 large bud or tuft; 
the fibres of this plant are firſt twiſted and then. wove into a kind of cloth, which being 
painted with flowers and figures, makes a beautiful and durable kind of tapeſtry. 

The Ganges, and other navigable rivers, contribute as well to the proſperity of the inha> 
bitants, as to the fertility of the ſoi}: the numerous canals which interſect this vaſt level, 
ſerve as eaſy and convenient roads for internal communication; and the overflowing of the 
Ganges, and of courſe of all the ſtreams and canals which either empty themſelves into 
it or are derived from it, is an annual lowres of manure, without to trouble of bringing, 
or the labour of ſpreading. | 

In our hiſtery of the emperors of Tadofias; we es Wer he conqueſt of the kingdom 
of Bengal, and it's being annexed to that empire; we have alſo, in tracing the declen- 
fon of the imperial power, ſhewn the progreflive ſteps by which the governors and viceroys 


of this and other provinces, under the various denominations of Subahs, Nabobs, and 
Nezims, 
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Nezims, had aſſumed to them elves the overeignties of the ſeveral. Adeick they were ag 


pointed to govern; FSA though they. ſtill affected. to owe, ſome, qbedience. to the imperial 


crown, and contributed in a,certain, degree to it's ſupport, had yet. appropriated, to, thems 
ſclves the whole revenues, and ruled with the authority of. abſolute and independent 


monarchs. 45 > $61 vn 2 101 8 
From one of cheſe nabobs, e even 1 they had afawed the powers they have ſince 
| poſſeſſed, the Engliſh, at the cloſe, of the laſt century, found means to purchaſe the, /ze- _ 
mindary rights; that is to ſay, the property to the diſtricts which, ſurrounded the ſettles 
ment they had, by permiſſion of the then emperor, made at Hugley, upon a branch of 
the Ganges; and as theſe lands contained the villages of Calcutta and Goyenpore, tbeſe 
places carne into the hands of the Company, and were their firſt territorial poſſeſſions in that 
country, where they now enjoy the extent of empires without even the affectation of yielding 
to the ſovereigns their rights of royalties, which were excepted out of their early acquiſitions. 
From this time the Company have been continually extending their territories, by pure 
chaſe, conqueſt, and thoſe kind of gifts which the danors are unable to refuſe; and as 
they ſoon became engaged in alliances and wars, both with the emperor and the petty 
princes of Indoſtan, it will be neceſſary, for the better explaining the actual ſtate of the 
Britiſh intereſts in the Eaſt Indies, to give ſome little account of the tranſactions in this 
part of the empire, from the time the-influence of the Company became conſiderable. 
In the year 1507, Calcutta was erected into a prefidency, independent of that at Madrasg 
and, i in 1717, they obtained from the then emperor, or his viceroy,. a-ſmall extenſion ar 
territory, and certain privileges of exemption from duties throughout the empire, on tlie 
annual payment of a certain rer ſum, i ae to about one bs e two _— 
dred pounds. . il 
At this time Jaffier Khan! whownn nabab ol e had at. on 1 
annex to that government thoſe. of . Oriſſa and. Bahar, which had hitherto. conſtitutedi:ſe« 
parate governments; and be removed his reſidence from Dacca, i in the neighbourhood; of 
Calcutta, to Morſhed-abad, at L greater diſtance, which ſtiil remains the ae ſeat of 
ſo much of this government as remains unpoſſeſſed hy the Engliſh Company, ß. 
On the death of this prince in 1725, be was ſucceeded by his ſon - in- law Sujah Dom 
hh; and this nabob dying in 1739, Seffrah, or:Seffrez: Khan, his ſon, aſſumed the powers 
ef government, which now begaii to be conſidered as hereditary; but Anaverdi Khan, an 
inferiot chief, and governor. af one of the provinces. under the nabob, having aſpired to 
that office, excited a rebellion; and having vanquiſhed the troops of Seffrah in à battle 
in which that nabob'l6ſt his life, Anaverdi ſeized his authority in 174, and miintain- 
ed it againſt all attempts to diſpoſſeſs him till April 1756, when it ended with His lifez 
but he was ſucceeded by his next heir, Surajah al Dowlah, the grandſon of his brother 
Hitherto the interference of the Engliſh had rather been private than open; the ſer⸗ 
vants of the Company had, from time to time, furniſhed the contending prinets with ſtores 
and ammunitichz and had, at critical canjunctures, made . advantageous iapreements- for 
Increaſe of 9 and remiſſion of cuſtomary payments; individuals alſo had been per- 
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GGW 
mitted to enter into the ſervice of the nabobs, and had enriched themlelyes by gratificg. | 
tions and the chances of war. 


But the time now approached when they were to act more deciſively, at engage! in an 
open rupture with one of thoſe princes; the conſequence of which has been repeated wars 


with various princes on different ſides of the empire, a vaſt acquiſition of dominion, and « 


a total change of the cireutſtanees, condition, and N of the Engliſh rr India 
Company. | 
Surajah al Dowlah had no ſooner afſutned the reins'of government, than he deterinined | 
to cruſh the growing power of the Engliſh; and pretending to have received various in- 
ſults from the governor and council of Calcutta, and in particular by the impriſonment 
of Omichund, a Gentoo merchant of great eminence, and one of his ſubjects, he levied 
an army, and in the latter end of May 1756, inveſted the Engliſh ſettlement of Caffim- 
buzar, which is fituate ſomewhat higher up the river; and finding a greater probability of 
oppoſition than he expected, he got the ehief of that factory into his hands by ſtratagem, 
and then compelled him to fign an order for the immediate ſurrender of the place, as a 
ranſom for his life; and, on the 4th of June, after ſome deliberation, the ſervants of the 
Company who remained in the factory conſented to reſcue their chief from the: impend- 
ing danger, by giving up to the inſidious invader the goods, n menen and ef 
ſects of the Company, to a very conſiderable amount. 
Having effected his purpoſe here, the nabob proceeded to Calcutta, oe: Fort William, 
with an army of feventy thouſand: horſe and foot; declaring his intention to: expel. the 
Engliſh from the province. On the-15th he inveſted the place, and attacked one of the te- 
doubts at the approach to the town, but he was repulſed with conſiderable loſs; nor was 
his fecond attempt; on the following day, attended with better ſucceſs: notwithſtanding 
which, the attack was renewed the 18th, and the forces of the Company were then com- 
pelled to abahdon the out- works, and retite intò the fort, which being wholly unprovided 
with ammunition: for a long reſiſtance, the::governior, | and ſome others, eſcaped: to. the 
Mips in the river, leaving thoſe in the fort to ſhift for themſelves;: who having held out 
Ml the 20th, under Mr. Holwell, the ſecond in command; were then obliged, by the treds 
chery of the Dutch guard at a back gate, to ſurrender at diſcretion, whilſt ſe were en⸗ 
re by a parley from the walls, to obtain terms of capitula tion 
The ſcene which followell this ſurrender is fo emphatically and evinutely deſcribed by 
the pen of Mr. Holwell, one of the few unfortunate ſufferers who ſurvived, in a letter to 
2 friend, that ĩt would be injuſtice to our . to offer an account of it ſin any other 
Words than thoſe of that gentleman. und SOUIED e tik dt A bois f 301 7 
The Subah, or viceroy, of Bengal, andhis troops,” ſays Mr. Helwell, © were in poſ- 
«. ſeffion of the fort before fix in the evening. At a third interviewy with him before ſeven, 
c he repeated his aſſurances to me, on the word of a ſoldier, that no harm ſhould:come; to 
us; and, indeed, I believe his orders were only general; that we ſhould: for that night be 
$ ſecured, and that what followed was the reſult of revenge andireſent ment in the breaſts o 
2 he Meeren e cs ag cuſtody we wee delivered) for . 
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« ber of their order killed during the ſiege. Be this as it may, as ſoon as it was dark, we 

© were all, without diſtinction, directed, by the guard ſet over us, to collect ourfelves into 

© one body, and fit down quietly under the arched veranda, or piazza, to the weſt of the 

© Black Hole Priſon, and the barracks to the left of the Court of Guard, Juſt as it was 
dark, about four or five hundred men, who were drawn up upon the parade, advanced, 
and ordered us all to riſe, and go into the barracks. We were no ſooner all within them, 
« than the guard advanced to the inner-arches and parapet-wall; and, with their muſquets 
« preſented, ordered us to go into the room at the ſouthernmoſt end of the barrack, com- 
© monly.called the Black Hole Priſon. Few amongſt. us, the ſoldiers excepted, had the 
« [eaſt idea of the dimenſions or nature of a place we had never ſeen; for if we had, we 
« ſhould at all events have 1 Sow the guard, and Veen, as the leſſer evil, by our own 
choice, cut to pieces, 
v4 Amongſt the firft that entered, were e myſelf, Mete Balle, Jenks, Cooke, * Coles, 
c Enſigns Scott, Revely, Law, Buchanan, Kc. 1 got poſſeſfon of the window neareſt the 
door, and Meſſrs. Coles and Scott into the window with me, they being both wounded, 
«the firſt 1 believe mortally : the reſt of the above mentioned gentlemen were cloſe round 
© about me. It was now about eight o clock. F. igure to yourſelf, my friend, if poſhble,, 
i the ſituation of a hundred and forty-ſix wretches, exhauſted by continual fatigue and ac- 
$ tion, crammed together i in a cube of eighteen feet, in a cloſe ſultry night, in Bengal, ſhut 
© up to the eaſtward and ſouthward (the only quarters from whence air could reach us). by 
« dead-walls, and by a wall and door to. the, north, open only. to the weſtward by two win- 
© dows ſtrongly | barred with iron, pony which we could receive ſcarce any the leaft cireu- 
6 lation of freſh air, LEN N I 

SE. What muſt enſue. appeared t to me in lively and dreadful colours; the inttant 1 caſt my | 
4 eyes around, I faw t * and ſituation of the room. Many unſucceſsful attempts were 
© made to News e the door; for having nothing but our hands to work. Wich, and * door, 
6 + opening 85 a, all endeayours were vain.and fruitleſs. 8 
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© Amopgft the bald poſted - at the windows, 1 obſerved an old. jernmautdaar ne 
t who fe PLA] to carry ſome, compaſli n for us in, his countenance: I called him to me, and 
*preſſed him to endeavour” to get US ſeparated, half j in. one place, and half in andther, and 
© that he ſhould i in the. morning receive a | thouſand rupees | for this act of tenderneſs. He 
© withre ev ww; but. 3 in. a few. minutes returned, and told me, it was impoſſible. . T 2 a 
« dene 1h I bad ad been deficient i in my offer, pry promiſed him, two thouſand; he withqrey 
4 ſecond dime, but returned” ſoon, and (With, 1 believe, much real. pity and concern) to a 
© me, that i it Kell not be done but by the Sübah's order, and that no one > dare awake him. : 
We had been but few minutes confined, before every one fell into a perſpiration, ſo pro- 

* fuſe, you can form no idea of it... 'T his brought on A raging, thirſt, which increaſed in 
6p prof 9 rtiohi 3 as che b bo 2 * f kilns 8 e 
* V; ir jus expe (ents) Por eke 1 pres Ia 3 air. To obtai n the former, 
122 e ee e ina ow 
Imi 555 cg ph 5258 was if : a 1 , Ri: Mx. Court, and the two young gen, 
f „ excep pred; For e ti me fey Kc mie with, haying gained a 
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2M keeping my face betweehi two of the 
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F mighty advantage; ; every hat 1 was ; bak in een rode a eiern en of an Ar, ay " 
6 Balllie propoſed that every man ſhould ; fit down on his hams. up This  expedier ent Was erer 
« times put in practice, ahd, at each time, many of 1 the poor r creatures, whoſe ' Datural | 
8 ſtrength 1 was leſs than that of others, or who had GE more exhauſted, and coutd not i im. 
© mediately recovet their ſegs bs others did, when the word was given to riſe, fell to Fiſ no fio 
© more; for they were inſtantly trod to Teach, or ſuffocated. When che whole Vody fat 
down, they were ſo cloſely wedged toy gether, that the) ney v were : obliged t to uſe maß e iis 
before they could put themſelves i in motion to > pet up again. . 
Before nine o'clock. every 1 man's thirlt grew Intoferab! e, and refpitaci6h HMedlt, Ef. 
< forts were made again to force the $24 but in vain, Many inſults were > uſed to the 
guard, to provoke them to fire in upon us. For n my own | part, 1 bicherto felt lietle! Pain or 
0 uneaſineſs, but what reſulted from anxiety for the ſufferin $ of wol e 1 By 
bas \ I obtained' aj air enough to ge my! ung 88 ealy 
© play, 1 117 my perſpiration was exce Bye, and thirſt commencing this 9 If 
8 ffrong.a urinous volatile effluyia c came from the f riſon, that I [was 1 not ab DE i to tuin m 17 
© head that way for more than a few ſeconds at a time. | 
> Now every body, excepting thoſe ſituated in and near the wass Ws, Vegan to grow yi . 
« rageous, and n many delirious. «© Water! water! ſ became the g general cr — the old j jem- 
8 mautdaar, before mentioned, taking bg us, 1s, ordered the 5 people to by fome Lins of 
6. water. Thi is was what 1 kee; lte woul Bore "he ritik 8f the Top f Ae 
left u us, an effayed 1 many times 60 ſpenk & to him TEES to foibid'it's | "brought; 
© but the clamour was ſo loud, it became i mpolkible, f 12 A . e Cane 
© not. paint to you the univerſal agitation and raving the . of it threw us > into. 1 fi- 
c tered myſelf, tat ſorhe, by preſerving an equal temper 0 r mi eau ive the night; 
© but now the refledion which g gave” me the : greateſt pa Fe, ht as poſſibility of of 


Cone eſcaping to telf the Himel fale. oy * 7 Burg away l my 3 
Until the water came, I had ni niylelf i ot ſuffered r 7 fr m thi i, wh TR fan ges few 
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c exceſſive. We had no means c Sonvey in git it into he priſon, but by ers "forced 1 65 


e tlie bars; and thus myſelf, and Meitrs. Coles and Seele, e pains th 


© ſuffered from their wounds) ſupplied them a as, faſt ; as poſlible : but thoſe 
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* rienced intenſe thirſt, or are acquainted with the cauſe ; natur 190 this eee, vl 


© be ſufficiently ſenſible it Sould 7 receive no more than a 4 545 05 Alleyi; Hou; the cauſe 
c ſtill ſubſiſted. "Though we We brou ght full bats, within th th 5, there cr 765 bet Tuch viotent 
© ſtruggles, and frequent Centefte t to get at it, that Hat 1 1200 ed the Tips of a any "one, 
there would be ſcarcely : a ſmall tea-cup full left "in it. ele ele ſu ugplies, like pi pin 
© water on fire, only ſerved to feed and raiſe: the flame. © D ef oh 


Oh! my dear Sit. how-ſhall Teive you a a conception. of what 1 felt t at the ges and 
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; ravings of thoſe in the Femoter parts of the priſo. "cou ould n not | entertain a proba e 
c hope of obtaining ; a drop, yet © could not gelt d thi e xg Gation, hs fever un avail al 

1 ing! And calling on me by che tender confiderations « rey ous and Poo 55 W ho 
© knew they were really 400 to me! Think, b. what m a | Yeart mult have fu fferrd 


at ſeeing and hearing tlieir diſtreſs, without baving i it in my power to relieve them; 1 
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the eonfuſion now became general and horrid. . Several quitted the other window (the 

6 only chance they had for life) to force their way to the water, and the throng and preſs 
upon the window was beyond bearing; many forcing their paſſage from the farther part of 
the room, preſſed down thoſe in their way who had leſs Ae, and trampled them to 
6 death. . | 

6 From abaut nine to near lawn, 1 ſuſtained this crue} ſcene and painful. ſituation, 
« ſtill ſupplying} them with water, though my legs were almoſt broke with the weight 
6 againſt them, By this time, I myfelf was near preſſed to death; and my two compa- 
6 nions, with Mr. William Packers (who had forced himſelf into the window) were 
6 really, ſo . 

6 Ba a great while they preſerved a reſpect and regard to me, .moxe 1 5 indeed I could 
well expect, our circumſtances conſidered ; but now all diſtinction was loſt. My friend 
« Baillie, Meſſrs. Jenks, Revely, Law, Rehman. Simpſon, and ſeveral others, for 
whom J had a real eſteem. and affection, had for ſome time been dead at my feet; and 
© were now trampled upon by every corporal or common ſoldier, who, by the help of more 
< robuſt conſtitutions, had forced their way to the window, and held faſt by the bars over 
© me, till at laſt J became fo preſſed and wedged up, I was deprived of all motion. 

« Determined now to give every thing up, I called to them, and begged, as the laſt i in- 
6 ſtance of their regard, they would remove the preſſure upon me, and permit me to retire 
out of the window to die in quiet, They gave way, and with much difficulty I forced 2 

© paſſage i into the centre of the priſon, where the throng. was leſs by the many dead, (then 
] believe amounting to one third) and the numbers who flocked to the windows; 5 for by 
© this time they had water alſo at the other window. 

In the Black Hole there is a platform raiſed between three and four feet from the 
« floor, open underneath, and extending the whole length of the eaſt-fide'of. the priſon; 
© it was above fix feet wide, and correſponding with that in the barrack: 1 travelled over 
the dead, and repaired to the firther end of i it, juſt oppoſite to the other window. Here, | 

© my poor friend, Mr. Edward Eyre, came ſtaggering over the dead to me, and, with his 

© uſual coolneſs and good-nature, aſked me how I did; but fell and expired before I had 
time to make him a reply. I laid myſelf down on 8 of the dead behind, me on the 

platform; and, recommending myſelf to Heaven, had the comfort of thinking my fuk- 
ferings could have no long duration. | 

My thirſt grew. now inſupportable, and the difficulty of breathing W Bete: 
and J had not remained in this ſituation, J believe, ten minutes, when I was ſeized with 
* pain in my breaſt and palpitation of heart, both to the moſt exquiſite degree. Theſe 
* rouzed, and.ohliged me to get up again; but ſtill the pain, palpitation, thirſt, and difficulty 
of breathing, inereaſed. I retained my ſenfes notwithſtanding, and had the grief to ſee 
death not ſo near me as I hoped; but could no longer bear the pain L ſuffered, without 
attempting a belief, which I knew freſh air would, and could only give me. I inſtantly 
determined to puſh for the window oppoſite to me; and, by an effort of double the- 
6 Laren I had ever before poſſeſſed, gained the third rank at it; with one hand * 2 
: | 5 F * Dary 
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< bar, and by that means gained the ſecond; thoigh think there were at leaſt ſix of 
| ſeven ranks between me and the window. 
© In a few moments the pain, palpitation, and Aiffculty of breathing, ceaſed ; but my 
ak thirſt continued intolerable. I called aloud for water, for God's ſake.” I had been 
© concluded dead; but as ſoon as they found me amongſt them, they ſtill had the reſpect 
© and tenderneſs for me, to cry out, © Give him water! give him water!“ nor would one 
© of them at the window attempt to touch it till I had drank: but from the water I had nd 
© relief; my thirſt was rather increaſed by it; fol determined to drink no more, but pas 
S tiently wait the event, and kept my mouth moiſt, from time to time, by ſucking the 
« perſpiration out of my ſhirt-ſleeves, and catching the drops as they fell, like heavy rain, 
© from my head and face : Jou can _—_ rnd r- N N ch I wat if "uy of them 
© * eſcaped my mouth. 

I came into the prifon without coat or waiſteoat; the ſeaſon was too boy to bear the for: 
© mer; and the latter tempted the avarice of one of the guards, who robbed me of it when we 
© were under the veranda, Whilft I was at this ſecond window, I was obferved by one of my 
© miſerable companions on the right of me, in the expedient of allaying my thirſt by ſuck- 
ing my ſhirt-ſleeve. He took the hint, and robbed me, from time to time, of a conſider- 
© able part of my ſtore; though after I detected him, I had even the addreſs to begin on that 
© ſleeve firſt, when Thought my reſervoirs were ſufficiently repleniſhed; and our mouths and 
© noſes often met in the conteſt. This plunderer, I found afterwards, was a worthy young 

© zentleman in the ſervice, Mr. Luſhington, one of the few who eſcaped from death; and 
© ſince paid me the compliment of aſſuring me, he believed he owed his life to the many 
© comfortable draughts he had had from my lleeves. Before J hit upon this happy expe- 
dient, I had, in an ungovernable fit of thirſt, attempted drinking my urine; but it was 
© intenſely bitter, there was no enduring a ſecond taſte; whereas no avid water hay 
of © be more ſoft or pleaſant than what aroſe from perſpiratign. POD OLE IR POT) 

By half a an hour paſt eleven, the mueh greater number of thoſe Wing! were in an out- 
. rageous delirium, and the others quite ungovernable; few retaining any calmneſs but | 
the ranks next the windows, They all now found that water, inſtead of relieving, ra- 
< ther heightened their uneaſineſſes, and Air] air!” was the general ery. Every inſult | 
that could be deviſed againſt the guard, all the opprobrious names and abuſe that the Su- 
bah, Monickchund, &c. could be loaded with, were repeated, to provoke the guard to 
fire upon us; every man that could, ruſhing tumultuouſly towards the windows, with 
© eager hopes of meeting the firſt ſhot ; then a general prayer to Heaven, to haſten the ap- 
0 proach of the flames to the right and left of us, and put a period to our miſery : but 
£ theſe failing, they whoſe ſtrength and ſpirits were quite exhauſted, laid themſelves dowt 
and expired quietly upon their fellows; others, who had yet ſome ſtrength and vigour 
N left, made a laſt effort for the windows; and ſeveral fucceeded by leaping and ſcrambling 
* over the backs and heads of thoſe in the firſt ranks, and got hold of the bars, from 
| © which there was no removing them. Many to the right and left ſunk with the violent 


« preſſure, and were ſoon ſuffocated; for now a ſteam aroſe\from the living and the 3 
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« which affected us, in all it's circumſtances, as if we were forcibly held by our heads over 
« a bowl of ſtrong volatile ſpirit of hartſhorn, until ſuffocated; nor could-the efluvia of the 
© one be diſtinguiſhed from the other; and frequently, when I was forced, by the load upon 
< my head and ſhoulders, to hold my head down, I was obliged, near as I was to the win- 
« dow, inſtantly to raiſe it again, to eſcape ſuffocation. | 
e need not, my dear friend, aſk your commiſeration, when 1 tell you, that in' this 

« plight, from half an hour after eleven till near two in the morning, I ſuſtained the 
« weight of a heavy man, with his knees on my back, and the preſſure of his whole body 
on my head; a Dutch ſerjeant, who had taken his ſeat upon my left-ſhoulder ; and a To- 
paz, or black Chriſtian ſoldier, bearing on my right; all which nothing could have en- 
« abled me long to ſupport, but the props and preſſure equally ſuſtaining me all around. The 
two latter I frequently diſlodged, by ſhifting my hold on the bars, and driving my 
«knuckles into their ribs; but my friend aboye ſtuck faſt, and, as he held by two bars, 
© was immoveable. The repeated trials and efforts I made to diſlodge this inſufferable in- 
© cumbrance upon me, at laſt quite exbauſted me; and towards two o'clock, finding [ 
© muſt quit the windIw, or ſink where I was, I reſolved on the former, having borne, 
« truly for the ſake of others, infinitely more for life than the beſt of it is worth, » 

In the rank cloſe behind me was an officer of one of the ſhips, whoſe name was ; Carey, 
and who behaved with much bravery during the ſiege: (his wife, a fine woman, though 
© conntry-born, would not quit him, but accompanied him into the priſon, and was one 
' © who ſurvived.) This poer wretch had been long raving for water and air: I told him 
« I was determined to give up life, and recommended his gaining my ſtation. * my 

© quitting, he made an attempt to get my place, but was ſupplanted. 

Poor Carey expreſſed his thankfulneſs, and ſaid he would give up life too; but it was 
© with the utmoſt labour we forced our way from the window (ſeveral in the inner ranks 
< appearing to me to be dead ſtanding.) He laid himſelf down to die; and his death, I 
believe, was very ſudden; for he was a ſhort, full, ſanguine man; his ſtrength was great; 
© and, Ii imagine, had he not reticed with me, [ ſhould never. have been able to have forged 
* my wa 

426 ] . 558 at this time e of- no pain, and little EE” I Cound. a upor coming 
on apace, and laid myſelf down by that gallant old man, the Rev. Mr. Jervas Bellamy, 
© who lay dead, with his ſon the bonne, hand in hand, near the e wall of 
the priſon. | 

When I had lain there ſome little tie, I &l had reſlection CREED to ſuffer ſome un- 
< eaſineſs in the thought, that I ſhould be trampled upon when dead, as [ myſelf. had done 
© to others. With ſome difficulty I raiſed myſelf, and gained'the. platform. a ſecond time, 
* whereI preſently Joſt all ſenſation. The laſt trace of ſenſibility that IL have been able to 


* recolleQ after my. lying down, was my ſaſh being uneaſy about my waiſt, which I untied 


and threw:from me, Of what paſſed in this interval, to the time of my reſurrection from 
this hole of horrors, I can give you no account. 

Wben the day broke, and the gentlemen found that no entreaties could 2 to get 

* the door opened, it occurred to. one of them 0 e to Mr. e Cooke) to 
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make a feateh for me, in hopes I might have influence enough. to gain a releaſe from 
© this ſcene of miſery. Accordingly Meſſrs. Luſhington and Walcot undertook the ſearch, 
and by my ſhirt diſcovered me under-the dead upon the platform, They took me from 
© thence; and imagining I had fome figns of "ON brought me towards the window I had 
< firſt poſſeſſion of. / 

But as life was equally dear to every man, ( and the fiench ariſing from the dead . 
© dies was grown ſo intolerable) no one would give up his ſtation in or near the window; 
© fo they were obliged to carry me back again, But ſoon after Captain Mills, (now cap- 
© tain of the Company's yacht) who was in poſſeſhon of a ſeat in the window, had the 
0 humanity to offer to reſign it. 1 was _ en * the fume gentlemen, - and Pages 
© in the window. 

At this junQure the Subah, who had des an z0count of the barock death has 
made amongſt us, ſent one of his jemmautdaars to enquire if the chief ſurvived. They 
© ſhewed me to him, told him I had appearance of life remaining, and believed I might re- 
cover if the door was opened very ſoon. This anſwer being returned to the Subah, an 
order came immediately for our releaſe, it being then near fix-in t t morning. | 

As the door opened inwards, and as the dead were piled up againſt it, and covered all 
£ the reſt of the floor, it was impoſſible to open it by any efforts from without; it was 
therefore neceſfary that the dead ſhould be removed by the few that were within, who 
ere become ſo feeble, that the taſk, though it was the condition of life, was not per- 
formed without the utmoſt difficulty; and it was n minutes after the order came 
5 before the door could be opened. 

About a quarter after fix in the morning, the poor remains of one hund Bay and "= 
© fix ſouls, being no more than three and twenty, came out of the Black Hole alive, but 
* in a condition ch made it very doubtful whether they would ſee the morning of the 
next day: among the living was Mrs. Carey, but poor Leech was among the dead. 
The bodies were dragged out of the hole by the ſoldiers, and thrown pramiſcuouſlly into 
the ditch of an unfiniſhed ravelin, which was afterwards filled with earth.“ | 

Mr. Hol well, the principal perſon among the furvivors, together with three others, were 
ordered into the cuſtody of an officer; and the reſt were immediately ſet at liberty, ex- 
cept poor Mrs. Carey, whoſe youth and beauty oecaſioned her to be detained for the con- 
queror,. or ſome officer of ſtate. 

Mr. Holwell, when he came out of the * was ina high fr. and. not able to fund; 
he was, however, fent for to be examined by the viceroy, and was in this condition carried 
to his preſence. It was ſome time before he could ſpeak; but as ſoon as he was able, he 
began to relate the ſuſterings and death of his unhappy companions. The viceroy, with- 
out taking any notice of this tale of diftreſs, ſtopped him ſhort, by telling him, he had 
been informed there was treaſure to a very conſiderable value ſecreted in the fort, and that, 
if he did not diſcover it, he muſt expect no mercy, Mr. Holwell replied, that he knew of 
no ſuch treaſure; and then began to remind him of his aſſurance the day before, that no 
hurt ſhould come either to himſelf or his friends. To this remonſtranee he paid no more 


gegard than he had done to the complaint; but * in his enquiry concerning tbe 
treaſure, 
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treafure, and when he found no intelligence could be got, he ordered the general of his 
houſhold troops, whoſe name was Mhir Mute, to take Kere e of Mr. Holwell as his 
priſoner, - 
4 Among the guard that marched bene Mr. Holwell, hen he went out — the preſence 
of the viceroy, there was a man who carried a large Moratta battle-axe on his ſhoulder, 
which occaſioned a report, firſt that his head was to be ſtruck off, and afterwards that the 
ſentence was executed. 
It happened unfortunately that Mr. Holwell, in the hurry and coufatan of the 8 | 
after the fort had been deſerted by Drake, forgot to ſet Omychund, the black merchant 
whom Drake had injuriouſly impriſoned, at liberty. This neglect Omychund reſented as 
an act of wilful injuſtice; and Mr, Holwell ſuppoſed, that if it had not been for Omy- 
chund's inſinuations, he ſhould have been diſcharged with the reſt, notwithſtanding the 
offence he had given to the viceroy by defending, the fort, and the-notion that prevailed of 
is being privy to the concealment of money; and in this opinion he was confirmed by 
he confinement of the three gentlemen who were detained with him, who were all of them 
perſons againſt whom Omychund was known to have conceived a particular reſentment. 
0 Mr. Holwell, and his aſſoeiates in captivity, were conveyed in a hackery to the camp, 
where they 1 were loaded with fetters, and lodged in the tent of a Mooriſh ſoldier, which 
being no more than four feet by three feet, they were obliged | to lie, fick as they were, 
half in and half out the whole night, which happened to be yery rainy; yet the next day 
their fever happily came to a criſis, and boils broke out on eyery part of their bodies, 
which, though they were extremely painful, were the certain preſages of their recovery. 
The next day they were removed to the coaſt; and, by order of general Mhir Muddon, 
were ſoon. after ſent by ſea to Morſhed-abad, the metropolis of Bengal, to wait the vice- 
roy s return, and be diſpoſed of as he ſhould farther determine. 
At Morſhed- bnd they arrived after a voyage of thirteen days, in — 1 1 in which 
they had no better proviſion than rice and water, and no. ſofter bed than ſome bamboos 
laid on the bottom-timbers of the veſſel; they were beſides expoſed alternately to exceſſive 
heat and violent rains, without any covering but a bit of old mat, and ſome ſcraps; of 
ſacking. The boils that covered them were become unning Aren. 1 * irons on hes 
legs had conſumed the fleſh almoſt to the bon 
When they arrived at Morſhed-abad, Mr. Holwell ſont a . to * chief of the 
French factory, with an account of their diſtreſs; who, with great politeneſs and humanitys 
ſent them not only cloaths, linen, proviſion, and liquors, in great plenty, but money. 

About four o'clock, on the 7th of July, they landed, and after'marching a i - 
way, as a ſpectacle to the multitude that thrapged' round them, n were depoſited, pode 
an open ſhed not far from the palace. 
In this place they received every poſſible relief, not only from the (Treat Maas of the 
Freneh and Dutch chiefs, but from the Arabian merchants. 

On the 18th of July, the yiceroy arrived, and the priſoners then 3 had be had en- 
quired for them in order to, ſet, them at liberty before he left Calcutta, and was offended, 


with Mhir Muddon fer having ſo Raſtily removed them to Maradavad. He did not, how- 
| 5 G | ever, 
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ever, ortler their immelliate diſchatpe when hie arrived, Which it is nätüral to ſur pboe le 
-wott!d have done, if they had been detained in cuſtody ebfftrary to his Inelination. 

On the 25th they were conducted to the palace, to have an audience, and to know their 
fate: but they could Have no audience that day; which, /as It Rappened, was a favbutable 
eireumſtance, for at night the viceroy's 'grandinothier Tolicited their Nberty; at a fd tö 
which ſhe was invited on his ſafe Mart, and the viceroy promifek trat * would teleake 
them on the morrow. 

On the morrow, abviit five in the morning, they were waked, 0 «61d tat the vie 
y would in a few minutes pafs by to his palace df Mobteejeel; upon this intelligence 
they got up, and when the viceroy came in ſight, they pail him the uſual homage, al 
uttered their benediction aloud, He locked at thetn with ſtrong marks of 'compaſſivh in 
his ebuntenance, and ordering his Itter to ſtop, he called them to him, and having heard 
a ſhort extemporary petition which was ſpoken by Mr. Holwell, he made no reply, but of. 
dered two of his officers to ſee their irons inſtantly ſtruck off, and conduct them ſuftl 
wherever they choſe to go, giving them a ANA charge to ſee tht they 1 uffered no 0 inju 
or infult by the way. "i 

Mr. Holwell and his friends being thus Ailmilked, mne ty tset boat; And ſoon af- 
ter aitiqed Tafe at the Deitch ſettlement at Corcemadad, where he afterwards Enibatkeil fe 
VV%%„bVw oor obo ᷣ ̃ œT n. 

Bot theſe Sanne were ſpeedily eengel! on lhe 29th of December Kot, 100 
admiral Watſon having arrived in the river with the ſquadron under his command, and 
afforded relief to the ſeveral fugitives from Calcutta, who had remained from the capturt 
of that place by the Subah, on board ſuch Hrips as had eſcaped falling into the Hands of 
that conqueror, landed = body of the Company's troops commanded by Colonel Clive, 
who proceeded immediately to the attick of one of the firſt forts on the river; and a cin. 
nonade commenced the next morning, when ſome of the kitg's ti60ps, and a party of one 
hundred ſeamen under the command of Captain King, being put on Thore'to ſupport Co- 
lonel Clive, and the ſquadron advancing at the ſame time, and joining in the attack, this 
fort was ſoon evacuated, and a ſecond fort being quickly reduced, the ſquadron and troops 
proceeded to Calcutta; which, after ſome refiſtance, ſurrendered to the Engliſh com- 
manders, who immediately projected and executed an expedition to Hugly, where they | 
captured and deftroyed ammariition and merchandize to a very cotfliderable amount. 

Theſe advantages were purſued; and the Engliſh Company not only recovered all they 
had loft, but the Nabob Surajah al Dowlah being driven to his capital, thought it pru- 
dent to conclude a treaty with the Company on terms very advantageous to their intereſts, 
confirming to them-all their former n. W 24 and grating new and highly 
profitable immunities. 

Tue news of a war between England and'Prance atriv a pelt this time at Calcutta 

a neutrality was at firſt propoſed, and in ſome meaſure rig 10, by the ſervants of the re- 
ſpective Companies; but during this negociation it was difcovered that a private corre- 
ſpondence ſubſiſted between the French and the Nabob, and in tonfequence of this diſco- | 
very, all ideas of * hoſtiliries were hit alide, and a refolution was 3 

orme 
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formed bf attacking all the fettlements of the French Company in the empire of Lidoſtani; 
and the Britiſh commandefs àvalling thetnſelves of the timidity of the Nabob, who ſcarce 
dated to give open alllſtance to the French, they ſelzed the opportunity to inveſt Chande- 
nigore, the moſt conſiderable ſettlement which that Hation had made in the kingdom of 
Bengal, whith Tuttendered After à Nisrt "cantionddey: and both the fortificativris and the 
town were compleatly deſtroyed by the captors. Whey 

But uhübübtel inteſligehee belhg ſoon after ecetra, chit urajah Doha, in eoffcert 
with the French intended to delkpate the Engliſh as ſoon as their forces ſfiould return to 
the couſt of Coromandel; the officets of the Company thought themſelves warranted to 
ttteriipt the depbfition of "that brinte: ahd they dere entered into a plivate treaty 
with Meer Jaffler, à chief miniſter of the nabob, ho agreed to betray his maſter; and in 
<onlidetation of being thveſted with his attthofity; <ovenanted to pay large ſums of money 
t the Engliſh by way of Hidemnity n *. and to 1 chem a an Fenton of teh 
ritory, and an increaſe of privile ga, 
In conſequence of theſe ptevlous eps, Colonel Clive, i the head ef ths 8 
ttoops, advanced within thirty miles of Morſhed-abad, the capital of Bengal; and Meer 
Jaffier having contrived to fow diſcontent and di ſaffection in the camp of Surajah-Dowtati, 
he was deſerted by one part of his army, and the remainder making a faint reſiſtance, a 
Vietory N Stained by the Engliſh forces With little Iofs on their bark; and Meer Jaffier - 
was, in purſuance of the previoas agreement,» immediately proclaimed Sabahdar of Bert. 
gil: ind thus the Efiglih Company of traders took upon them to diſpele of the ſove- 
reignty of à country in which they had neither right or intereſt, and to ao the a0 
tual authority of the reigning emperor of Indoſtan. | 

Upon this occaſion, Lord Clive, who commanded the Engtiſh forces, nd nad been 
principally inſtrumental in the elevation of the new nabob; received the reward of theſe 
ſervices in being inveſted with the title of an Omrah, or chief, and the more ſubſtantial 
gratification. of a/jaghite; or territory, the revenues of which amounted to thirty tlibhſand 
— a years and er in boy money, of about three hundred thouſand moons 

ling. 
„Tie adit Sunajal al Doe, free the defext of his anuy, attempted fo make lis 
eſcape in diſguiſe, but he was diſcovered in his flight, and being brought to the court of 
the new nabob at Morſhedabad; he was privately diſpatched. | 

But this'revolution was fidt Pröductve ef laſting peace, or any continued reſpite) bo this 
unhappy country; the bufineſs of unmaking and making nabobs was too lucrative to be 
abandoned: Meer Jaffer was ſoon ſuſpected of having invited the Dutch to make an at- 
Tube n Calcutta in the yer 1959, with à formidable body of troops and ſeven * 

1 for that purpoſe from Batavia; and though this attempt proved abortive, the 

gallantry of the English having « decafioned their repulſe with loſs, and compelled them to 
ſubmft to än actommodation on very difgraceful terms, and to reimbark their troops and 
depart; and notwinſkanding the troops of the nabob actually afliſted in repelling the at- 
tack, yet the ſuſpicion of having intrigued with the Dutch was a ſufficient pretence for 
the ruin of Meer Jaffier; and his friend, Lord Clive, had no ſooner turned his back on 
Bengal, 
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Bengal, than thoſe who ſucceeded in the management of the Company's affairs planned 
the depoſition of this prince, which was effected in the year 1760; and Meer Coſſim Ali 
Khan, who had married a daughter of Meer Jaffier, was inveſted with the ſubahſhip of 
which his father-in-law had been ftripped. On this occaſion the Company obtained an ex- 
tenſion of territory, and an acceſſion of revenue, 0 Individuals were. nx with w. | 
luntary gratifications and extorted preſents. , . . 
But in the inveſtiture of the laſt nabob of Bengal, the faith off the Engliſh Company 
had been pledged for the protection of certain ſubordinate chiefs; who, jealous of the ad- 
vancement of Meer Jafher, and entertaining diſtruſts of his conduct towards them when 
he ſhould be poſſeſſed of power, had demanded this ſecurity from the allies, or rather the 
maſters of this new potentate, before they would ſubmit to his government. 

And no ſooner was Meer Coſſim eſtabliſhed in the ſubabſhip, than, as a ſtep towards in in- 
dependence, he meditated the deſtruction of ſome of the ſubordinate princes, for whoſe 
ſafety the Engliſh had engaged; and, in particular, of Ramnarain, Naib of Patna, who 
perceiving the vengeance of the nabob ready to fall on him, applied himſelf to the gover- 
nor and council at Calcutta, and demanded that protection which they were bound by ſo. 
lemn covenant to afford him: but with equal ,cruelty and imprudence his ſolicitations 
were diſregarded, and he fell a facrifice- to the policy. of Meer Coſſim, who Was, well af- 
ſured, that the diſtruſt and diſlike of : the Engliſh, which ſuch conduct would paturally 
excite among the other, petty chiefs of Bengal, would ſtrengthen his bands, and. enable 
him to effect his purpoſe of ſhaking off his dependence, on thoſe who, having, for purpoſes 
of their own conferred on him the dignity he enjoyed, would be equally ready to deprive 
him of it again, when an opportunity offered of procurings, by ſuch a, Aral, the gratifi- 
cation of their ambition or their avarice. We ne 

The conſequences followed this breach of: faith 1 wy been foreſeen, by the ſubtle 
nabob; every perſon of conſequence in the country was diſguſted, the reputation of the 
Engliſh was in univerſal diſgrace, ' and Meer Coſſim ſeized. the opportunity to attempt 
ſhaking off. the Britiſh yoke, and for this purpoſe withdrew. to a diſtant part of the pro- 
vince, where he employed himſelf in diſciplining his troops, and conciliating the. regards 
of thoſe chiefs who. would no "near place 1 woneenen in the ee proteRtion o& 
the Company. 

Having now felt his 3 8 rd matters ripe: for. 2 1 with the Englith 
he ſtill determined to make them the aggreſſors, and began ta ſhew, his contempt for the 
Company, by indulging with particular advantages thoſe among his ſubjects who were 
particularly attached to himſelf, and excluding from the ſame privileges ſuch as he knew 
were well affected to the Britiſh intereſts; and as the ſervants of the Company were by 
no means inclined to permit this partial preference, they determined to annibilate the 
power of Meer Coſſim; and after ſome fruitleſs negociations the Britiſh: army marched to 
Patna, where it was worſted, and ſeverely handled by the troops of the nabob,, who, in 
conſequence of theſe advantages, ſacrificed two rich bankers, who were brothers and ſub⸗ 
jects of — n, becauſe they were connscted with the Foghth Serien, and wy 
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death one hundred and fifty Engliſh priſoners, who fell into his hands in conſequence of 


this defeat. | 
The ſtruggle now became firious; and the event doubtful; all the ſtrength of the Com 


pany was exer ted, and even many of thoſe who were empleyed in the eivil departments, 


took the fteld on this momentous occaſion, when not only the dignity and conſequence of 


the Company was at ſtake, but even the lives and fortunes of all their ſervants depended 
on the ſucceſs of this war. 

Thus incited, every nerve was | trained: the diſcipline and bravery of the Britiſh at 
length prevailed ; Meer Coſſim was totally routed, and obliged to take refuge with Sujah 
il Dowlah, the nabob of Oude; and Meer Jaffier; who after his deprivation had been kept 
it Calcutta as a kind of ſtate priſoner at a ſmall allowance, was reinſtated i in the nn 
of the three provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa. 1 | 

But his reſtoration! was accompanied with ſuch reſtrictions as. left him little more than 
the ſhadow of authority; the number of his troops was limited, even his place of reſidence: 
was to be at the difpoſition of the Engliſh; and it was at firſt propoſed to place a guard of 
the Company's European troops over his perſon, though this circumſtance of nnen 
was, at the requeſt of this puppet of power, at length difpenſed with. 

Nor were the ſervants of the Engliſh Company content with bare limitations of power 
and reſtraints of authority; large territories were eeded, new and excluſive privileges 
granted, and ſuch immenſe ſums ſtipulated to be paid by way of indemnity or reimburſe- 
ment, that, conſcious of the nabob's- inability to raiſe them, proviſion was made in the 
agreement with him, that if he ſhould be unable to diſcharge theſe payments in ready mo- 
ney, they ſhould be made good by aſſignments of lands. 

Meer Jaffier did not long ſurvive his ſecond elevation; he died in Webenmy 1765, hav- 
ing left a legacy of five lacks of rupees to Lord Clive, which was ſettled by his lordſhip as 
a fund for the ſupport of diſabled officers and ſoldiers in the Company's ſervice, and the 
widows of officers and ſoldiers ; and having, when dying, declared his ſon Nudjum al Dow-- 
lah, a youth of eighteen, his ſucceſſor : a declaration totally. nugatory, as his being ac» 
knowledged Subab depended entirely on the Engliſn, who did not admit him to his ſuc- 
ceſſion without new treaties, farther extenſion of territory, additional privileges, and ſuch 
ſhackles on his perſon and government, as rendered him a compleat ſlave to the Company, 
who, on this occaſion, actually took poſſeſſion of the three provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Oriſſa, which they now actually governed by their own authority, the nabob retaining 
nothing more than the empty name, and an allowance out of his own revenues for the 


ſupport of his nominal dignity. By the treaty executed on his being permitted to ſucceed: | 


his father, he was reſtricted from maintaining troops without the leave of the Company; 3. 
and even theſe troops, when levied, were not to be under his direction, but that of a per- 
ſon fixed with him, by the advice ef the governor and council, in the ſtation of Nabob- 
Saib, or prime-miniſter, who ſhould have the chief management of all his affairs; and as 
wis perſon, was named by the governor and council a the Logan, ſo-he was not to be: 
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Wear thus tied up the wi of this unfortunate minor, an attack v was next made on 
his treaſury, which was taxed with enormous ſums, by way of preſents to individual ſer- 
vants of the Company. Nor was the nabob the only perſon-who was to pay for his eleva. 
tion; Mahomed Reza Cawn, the newly - appointed prime-miniſter, was obliged to offer 
tribute to his creators; and even Jugget Scet, a rich banker, and ſon to one of the bro. 
thers who had been put to death by Meer Coſſim, found it adviſeable to purchaſe his 
ſafety by contributing to the maſs of corruption; ſo that the whole ſum diſtributed among 
the ſervants of the Company at the acceſſion of ee al Dowlab, n to little leſs | 
than two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. 

The government being thus compleatly veſted in the Company, =" the nabob beit 
e, to a mere dependant on the governor and council, he was entirely diſpoſſeſſed of 
his revenue, which, with the conſent of the emperor, obtained in the ſame manner as hit 
own, was veſted in the Engliſh Company, and he was brought to accept of fifty- three 
lacks of rupees, as a compenſation for the whole, which, together with the already ſtipu- 
lated allowance to the emperor, was to be paid out of the Dewanny, or income of the 
three provinces, and the remainder was to be retained by the Company as a compenſation 


for their permitting the nabob to enjoy his nominal honours, the miniſter his office, an 
the banker the ſun-ſhine of the Company's fayour, | 


The deaths of Nudjum al Dowlah, and his brother and dener Seyf al Dowlah, and 
the acceſſion to that dignity of the youngeſt brother, the preſent nabob, Moburec al 
Dowlah, all which happened between the years 1765 and 1770, are events too unim- 
portant to be marked with any other particular circumſtances than abridgments of their 
ſeveral allowances; that of the reigning nabob being ſaid to be now reduced to a yery in- 
conſiderable ſum, with which he is compelled to be content, having now no lands left to 


procure the favour of his maſters by farther; en * any power $9 proces frkaje 
among the chiefs of his own country. 


Faving thus drawn the affairs of Bengal down to ere it will Mane 
a look back to meaſures purſued in another part of the empire. 


We have already obſerved, that Meer Coſſim, after his defeat and expulſion, took ſhel- 
ur dich Sujah al Dowlah, the vizier of the empire, and nabob of Oude; and as the fugi- 
tive prinee carried with him very conſiderable treaſures, he found. no difficulty in obtain» 
ing the protection he ſought. The fame motives, perhaps, occaſioned a determination to 
make Sujah al Dowlah a party in the quarrel; an army was marched againſt him, and at- 
ter ſome ſtruggle, a compleat victory was obtained, and ample revenge taken for his = 
to afford protection to the declared enemy of the Engliſh Company. 

But the thirſt after territorial acquiſitions ſuggeſted a plan by which they might again 
be extended, and a particular part of the vizier's dominions, though at ſeven hundred 

-miles Wan from Calcutta, was conſidered as a deſireable object; and to colour over 
proceeding ſo apparently unjuſt, the country of Oude was to be conquered for the empe- 


-xor, who was to cede to the Engliſh ſuch.a portion of it as they ſhould chuſe, and retain 
the reſt, at leaſt till they thought fit to n it. 8 
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This meaſure was purſued with eagerneſs: but Lord Olive, on his arrival in India, 
ſaw the abſurdity of a project which would engage the Company in a war with a brave, 
injured, A and reſtleſs prince, and he immediately reſtored to Sujah al Dowlah the territory 
of ieh he had been ſtripped; an act of wiſdom and juſtice, if it had been unaccompanied 
with that marking charaQteriftic-of all the proceedings of the Company and their ſervants, 
an inordinate deſire of gain. The dominions of the -vizier were reſtored, but he was 
compelled to reward thoſe who had with colour or pretenee of right diſpoſſeſſed him, 
with fifty lacks of rupees, upwards of fix hundred thouſand pounds flerling: 

It might have been ſuppoſed, that the acquiſition of ſuch extenſive territories, and the 

acceſſion of ſo much wealth and power, would at length have ſatisfied the ambition of the 

Company, and the avarice of their ſervants; but whilſt any part of the empire remains 
unſubdued, or any of the riches which it produces are unappropriated to the Engliſn, it 
is hardly probable that this unhappy country will enjoy che bleffing of peace. 

After the total demolition of the imperial power, the'ſubjugation of the three provinces 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa, and the humiliation of the vizier of the empire, Sujah al 
Dowlah, two diſtinct nations or tribes remained yet independent; theſe were diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of the 'Maharattas and the Rohillas: the Maharatta territory may properly 
be ſaid to extend ſea-ward from Travancore, near Cape Comorin, at the ſouthern extre- 
mity of the peninſula, to the river Paddar, which diſcharges itſelf in the Gulph of Scindy, 
and divides Guzzerat from the Perfian dominions; but out of this extent muſt be deduct- 
ed the Maharatta territory lately uſurped by Hyder Ally. The Maharatta country is 
| bounded by the Carnatic, the Company's northern Circars, and the dominions of the Ni- 
zem ul Moluc, Subah of the Decan Baxalet- jung, to the eaſt, except the province of 
Catac, which carries. their poſſeſſions irregularly to the Bay of Bengal; and the River 
Jemma, with the provinces of the Mogul empire, terminate their northern boundaries. 
We have already ſeen the power of this nation frequently exerted, not only to ſpread | 
terror and alarm throughout the empire in it's moſt flouriſhing ſtate, but even to compel 
the emperors, from time to time, to g the ny W the Maharattes "> the eciion 

of territory” and the payment of tribute, 
Though chis nation is governed by many chiefs, ck entnining ate authority 
in his own diſtrict, yet all theſe chiefs continued to yield a kind of tacit allegiance to one 
ſupreme head, under the title of Sou, or Ram-rajah, -whoſe throne was eſtabliſhed at Set- 


terah; but, like the emperor of Indoſtan, this prince poſſeſſes now only the ſhadow of 


ropalty. One of the chiefs about thirty years ago ſeized the reins of government and the 
perſon of the ſovereign at once; and the deſcendants of this ufurping miniſter have con- 
tinued, from that time, to exerciſe the authority of the Ram-rajah ; but, as it may be eafily 
conceived, not without diſputes and conteſts, Which have almoſt eonſtantly exiſted with- 
out the ſmalleſt regard to the actual ſovereign, but merely between the chiefs, ſeveral of 
whom, and all with equal juſtice, have made pretenſions to this adminiſtration of the na- 
tional affairs. In the courſe of theſe ſtruggles, one of the brothers of the firſt invader of 
his fovereign's rights, having poſſeſſed himſelf of this office in prejudice to his nephew, 


Who he alſo. murdered, was at length ex pelled by thoſe over whom he had attempted to 
reigns 
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reign; and having by his conduct forfeited all pretence to favour and affiftance from his 
own nation, he applied for protection to the Engliſh Company, which was afforded him 
at Bombay : and attempts being made by the Engliſh to reſtore him to the government, 
in conſideration of large promiſes, and ſtill higher expectations, war hath prevailed with 
very little interruption, between the Maharattas and the Company, from the year 1773 to 
the preſent time; but it hath, not been attended with the uſual ſucceſs, nor have the Com- 
pany reaped the expected advantages, either in extending their territory, or levying con- 
tributions, though both have been at times ſtipulated for, and actually granted by, the 
Maharattas, who have ſhewn the ſincereſt diſpoſitions to perform their treaties, which 
they aſſert have been repeatedly broken through by the ſervants of the Engliſh Eat India 
Company. A treaty has, however, at length been formed, the particulars of which are 
not yet made public, and the ſword is ſaid to be at preſent ſheathed: * pb 

The Rohillas inhabit the rich and extenſive provinces called Rohil-cund, Ivins far 
the moſt part in a beautiful and fertile plain, extending between the rivers Ganges and 
Jemma, from the boundary of Corah to the confines of Agra and Delbi. The Rohillas 
alſo occupy a large diftri& of country on the north- ſide of the Ganges, reaching eaſtward 
to the provinces of Oude, and to uninhabited mountains northward, and croſſing the 
Jemma between Agra and Delhi. The inhabitants of theſe countries are brave and war- 
like; the body of the people being Gentoos, but the Rajahs, or chiefs, Mahometans of 
the Patan race. Theſe chief-ſhips being numerous, are not ſingly powerful; but as they 
have generally united in the common cauſe, they have al Ways been, conſidered as formie 
dable. 

With this unoffending 8 has a war alſo been commenced; and Sujah:: al Dowla, 
once the great enemy of the Company, hath been put nominally i in poſſeſſion of theſe 
now waſted and depopulated provinces, whoſe chiefs have been held priſoners, and their 
ſubjects expoſed to every ſpecies of cruelty, to gratify the vizier of the empire, on whoſe 


behalf the arms of the Engliſh Coney have. deen ere againſt a brave, induſtrious, 
and innocent people. 


It ĩs alſo aſſerted, that the tices of Illah-abad and "ng nach 8 guafan- 
teed to the unfortunate emperor, have been wreſted from him, and ſold. to Sujah al Dow- 
lah, for forty lacks of rupees ; and that the poor allowance of twenty-ſix lacks of rupees, 
to which his revenue out of the province of Bengal had been already reduced, is now en- 
tirely ſtopped; and that this wretched monarch, after being compel led to grant away all 
his poſſeſſions, has been compelled to throw. himſelf. into the hands of. the Maharattas for 


2 ſubſiſtence, by whom he is now ſupported as a 1 af woe: at. large,, at Delhi, once 
the ſplendid capital of the empire. 


It is nos / high time to return · to the preſent ſtate of Bengal, as it reſyedts.trade, e com- 
merce, and internal government. 

The exports. of the Engliſh Eaſt India 8 to IRS — of broad-cloths, 
perpetuanas, copper, iron, lead, and a- few other commodities from Europe; which are 
fold, and the produce inveſted in. piece-goods, ſilk, drugs, ſalt-petre, and other articles, 


for the cargoes of their returning thips,. They have alſo beſides their European _ 
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end exports, 4 conſiderable trade from port to port in India; particularly in opium from 
| Bengal to Bencoolen, ſome cotton occaſionally from n. and Surat, and a little pep- 
from Bencoolen to China. 
The goods imported by the Engliſh Company into Bengal, are uſually ſold at ſtated 
| periods by public auction, or outcry; and upon theſe ſales the Company allow a diſcount 
of nine, ſix, or three per cent. according as the purchaſer clears out his goods within the 
limited time. Fo theſe outeries all perſons without diſtinction are invited, and are al- 
lowed by duſtuck, or permit, which is given them by the governor and council upon their 
clearing out the goods purchaſed at theſe ſales, to ſell, exchange, or traffic with them. 
The proviſion for the inveſtment or purchaſe of goods, from the weavers or manufac- 
turers, for the cargoes of the ſhips returning to Europe, is made with ready-money ad- 
vanced in the inland countries, partly under the direction of the chiefs and reſidents at the 
Company's ſubordinate factories, who ſend black Gomaſtahs, or agents, into the interior 
parts of the empire, for the purpoſe of collecting theſe goods; and partly by black Go- 
maſtahs at the ellis manufacturing towns, under the direction of a member of the board 
of council at Caleta, who fills the poſt of export warehouſe-keeper. 
The Armenians have ever had a conſiderable intereſt in the commerce of Indofian, and 
ure diſperſed throughout moſt. parts of Bengal. Their commerce was originally eſtabliſh- 
ed by the Mogul's firmaun, or grant, whereby the duties on the two' principal articles of 
their trade, piece-goods, and raw-filk, were fixed at three and an half per cent. The 
Armenians are repreſented as reſembling Europeans in judgment, and vigour both of body 
and mind; on which account they have been employac i in' i the moſt- important offices. civil 
and military. © - 

Before the Englich Eaſt India Company got the territories of Bengal into their entire 
poſſeſſion, the balance of it's trade with all countries was in favour of this province. The 
gold and ſilver of the Eaſt centered here, without any proſpect of return, The European 
nations carried on their commerce with Bengal chiefly. in bullion, The people, from re- 
ligious prejudices, were abſtemious; and being unuſed to luxury, the wants of nature were 
ſupplied by the almoſt ſpontaneous productions of the ſoil and climate. 

The trade of Bengal being thus favourable to the increaſe of wealth, and the religion 
and diſpoſitions of the inhabitants concurring to detain the bullion which was brought in- 
to the province, it is not extraordinary that the. chiefs and capital merchants amaſſed 
immenſe riches, and. the manufacturers and leſſer traders partook of the bleflings of com- 
merce in a proportienable. degree. 

But thoſe nations which formerly exchanged treaſure. for the manufactures and produce 
of Bengal, have ſuffered ſuch: internal changes and revolutions, as have made a total alte- 
ration in the Rate of their foreign eommeree: the cruelties of the uſurper Nadir Shah, 
and the continual: civil wars which have followed his death, have exhauſted the riches, 
and leſſened the inhabitants, of Perſia; thoſe: who poſſeſs any remains of wealth are 
abliged to coneeal their property in apparent poverty, leit the hand of violence ſhould 
wrelt ĩt from them, and far the greater part have been actually plundered, not only of the 
articles of luxury, but even the common neceſſaries of os ; the neighbouring elk of 
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Georgia and Armenia have been involved in the ſame calamities; the tyranny of the 
Turkiſh government, exerciſed without controul in it's more diſtant provinces, hath re. 
duced thoſe which approach neareſt to Indoſtan to a total inability of indulging in the de. 
licate and coſtly produce of Bengal; and the inteſtine wars with which the empire of In- 
doſtan hath been torn to pieces in the ſtruggles among the petty princes, for the diviſion 
of that power of which the emperor hath been diveſted, and of late years the encroach- 
ments made by European powers, and the dreadful calamities which their interference in 
the government of this country have occaſioned, hath conſiderably injured the traffic 
which has been formerly carried on by the province of Bengal with thoſe parts of Indoſ. 
tan which are moſt remote from the ſea- coaſts. 

Thus, by various concurring cauſes, the balance of trade in favour of Bengal with 
other parts of the Eaſt, which was once eſtimated at near a million ſterling, is now re- 
duced to leſs than one hundred thouſand pounds, and the inveſtments for Europe being 
calculated at one million and an half ſterling, great part of which is purchaſed with the 
revenues of the province, and vaſt ſums in ſpecie being brought home by thoſe who en- 
rich themſelves at the expence of the unfortunate natives, it is not probable that the re- 
ſources of this country will long ſupport theſe enormous drains, which receive no check 
from the prudence or foreſight of thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to avail themſelves of the pre- 
ſent moment to amaſs fortunes, regardleſs of the fate of the ram? 4h or of thoſe who are 
to ſucceed them in office. 

The capital ſettlement of the Engliſh in Bengal, or rather the capital of Bengal, (for 
as we have already ſhewn, the nabob. enjoys only an empty title) is Fort William, or 
Calcutta, for it is known under both denominations; the former deſcribing the fortreſs, 
which has it's name in honour of King William the Third; and the latter the town, 
The fort is erected of brick and mortar, in the form of an Irregular tetragon; the town 
alſo is irregular, the houſes being built in ſuch ſpots, and of ſuch forms, as the pro- 
prietors thought fit to chuſe. About fifty yards from the fort ſtands the church, a de- 
cent edifice, originally built by voluntary contributions, but now repaired and kept in 
good order by the Company. The governor's houſe is a regular ſtructure, and the 
apartments and offices for the ſervants of the Company, as well as the warehouſes for 
their goods, are ſpacious and commodious. The hoſpital is ſuitable to it's uſe, and the 
military ſtorehouſes and magazines capacious and well ſecured, Here is a good garden, 
with fiſh-ponds, for the uſe of the governor and other officers of the Company; and as 
the town is not cloſely built, many individuals enjoy the ſame advantages. On the op- 
poſite ſide of the river, are the Company's docks, for the repair of their ſhipping ; and here 
the Armenian merchants have a common garden. The garriſon of Fort William gene- 
rally conſiſts of a few companies of European ſoldiers, detachments of whom are occa- 
fionally employed as guards on board the fleet of boats, in which the Company bring their 
piece-goods, ſalt- petre, opium, and other commodities, from Patna to Calcutta. | 

Calcutta is generally deemed unhealthy, on account of a lake of ſalt-water, which lies 
a league to the north-eaſt of the town; and this lake overflowing at certain ſeaſons, the 
waters, on their return, leave not only a vaſt quantity X offenſive mud, or lime, but mul- 

titudes 
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titudes of fiſh, which putrify, and render the air noxious. Calcutta is alſo expoſed to in- 
tenſe heat, as moſt of the houſes front the ſun in it's vertical or — ſtate; an in- 
convenience which is not, however, without remedy. | 

The town of Calcutta is. governed by a mayor and aldermen, all Engliſh, and nomi- 
nated by the governor and council; and before the eſtabliſhment of another judicature in- 
Bengal, a court, conſiſting of the mayor and nine aldermen, ſeven of whom were to be 
natural-born ſubjects of Great Britain, and the other two Proteſtant ſubjects of any 
other ſtate in amity with Great Britain, was authorized to hear and determine all. civil 
actions between party and party, being Europeans; ſuits ariſing between the natives not 
being cognizable here, unleſs by mutual confent. And to this court belonged alſo the 
power of granting probates of wills, and letters of adminiſtration of the effects of perſons 
dying inteſtate. 

Here was alſo a Court of Appeals, compoſed of the governor and council, any three of 
whom (the governor being one) were finally to determine cauſes wherein appeals had 
been made from the judgment of the Mayor's Court, provided the cauſe of action did not 
exceed in value one thouſand pagodas, or about four hundred pounds ſterling; when the 
ſum in diſpute amounted to more, an appeal lay to the king in council. 

A third court, which was denominated the Court of Requeſts, conſiſted of twenty-four 
commiſſioners, who preſided, and decided, in a ſummary way, ſimilar to the proceedings 
of the Courts of Conſcience in England, in cafes where the debt or damage did 1 not ex- 
ceed forty ſnillings. 

And here was alſo a fourth court, for the trial of criminal offenders, in all caſes except 
high-treaſon, in which the governor and council, or any three of them, the governor (or, 
in caſe of his abſence, the ſenior member of the council) being one, preſided as Judges ; 5; 
and this was called the een, being held in the nature of gacireelivery taxes times in 
the year. | 

But in the year 177 3, an act OY in the Britiſh 1 c for eſtabliſhing certain 
: regulations for the better management of the affairs of the Eaſt India Company, as well . 
in Europe as in India, which made a total change both in the ment As d jurif- 
prudence of this country. | | 

By this act a governor-general and four counſellors are appointed, who were then. 
named by Parliament, in whom is veſted the whole civil and military government of the 
preſidency of Fort William, and the ordering, management, and government, of all the 
territorial acquiſitions and revenues in the kingdoms of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa, ſo 
long as the Company ſhall remain in poſſeſſion of them, in the ſame manner as they had 
been before exerciſed by the preſident and council, or ſelect committee; and in determin- 
ing all matters; incaſe by death or removal of the governor, or either of the council, the 
court ſnhall be reduced to an equal number, the governor (or in caſe of his death or re- 
moval, the eldeſt member of the council) is to have a caſting voice, and his n to be 
deciſive and concluſive. | | 

The ſame governor and council are alle inveſted with a power of fuperiatending and 
an the government and management of the preſidencies of. Madras, — 

an 
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and Bencoolen, ſo far as concerns making war with any Jodie princes or acre, or con- 
cluding any treaties of peace with them; in both which caſes, the approbation of the ga. 
vernor-general and council of Bengal, is firſt to be obtained, except in any circumſtance 
of imminent neceſſity, and where the intereſt of the Company requires immediate deters 
mination. 

The governor and council, for the time being, are to pay tric obedience to the orders. 

of the Court of Directors, to tranſmit to them exact particulars of all advices. or intelli- 
gence, and of all tranſactions relative to the government, commerce, revenues, and in- 
tereſts of the Company; and the Court of Directors are alſo by this act enjoincd, within 
fourteen days after the receipt of any letters from the governor and council, to deliver to 
the high-treaſurer, or commiſſioners of the treaſury, for the time being, exact copies of 
ſuch parts of the letters ſo received, as relate to the management of the revenues of the 
Company; and to one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, for the time being, exact copies 
of all ſuch parts of the letters as relate to the civil and military affairs, and government of 
the Company, 
The governor and council, nominated in this act, were to continue in office five years 
from their arrival at Fort William, in Bengal; and were in the mean time removeable only 
by his majeſty, upon the repreſentation of the Court of Directors; and, in caſe of death, 
or deaths, the nomination of a ſucceſſor, or ſucceſſors, was veſted in the directors, with 
the conſent of his majeſty. After the expiration of the firſt five years, the directors are 
inveſted with the power of nominating and removing the ſucceeding governor-general 
and council. 

And by the ſame 28 of parliament his majeſty is empowered by at or letters-patent, 
under the great-ſeal of Great Britain, to ere& and eſtabliſh a ſupreme court of judicature 
at Fort William, to conſiſt of a chief juſtice, and three other Judges, to be named from 

time to time by his majeſty, his heirs, or ſucceſſors; which court is to have full power 
and authority to exerciſe all civil, criminal, admiralty, and eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction; to 
appoint miniſterial officers; to eſtabliſh rules for practice and proceſs; and to be a Court 
of Record, and of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery, in and for the town of Cal- 
cutta, and factory of Fort William, 1 in ö and the limits e and of it's ſubor- 
dinate factories. | 

The juriſdiction of this court is alſo to e to all Britiſh ſubjes who. ſhall reſide 
in the kingdoms or provinces of Bengal, Bahar, or Oriſſa, and to hear and determine any 
ſuit, action, or complaint, againft any perſon employed by, or directly or indirociꝶ in the 

fervice of the Company, or of any of his maje/ly's ſubjacti. And fennbe neee of 
this court appeals may be made to his majeſty in council. 

By this act a ſalary of twenty-five thouſand: pounds a year is e on ha gover- 
nor- general, ten thouſand pounds a year for each of the council, eight. thouſand; pounds 
a year for the chief juſtice, and fix thouſand pounds a year for each of the other judges» 

io be paid out of the revenues of the territorial acquiſitions in Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa; 
and both the governor and council, and the chief juſtice and judges, as well as all other 


perſons holding civil or military offices under the crown or . are _— 
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from accepting preſents of any kind, under the penalty of double the amount of the ſum 
received, and are prohibited from being concerned i in traffic or commerce, 

After the cruelties and oppreſſions which we have already enumerated, it ſeemed hardly 
poſſible to conceive, that a greater degree of wretchedneſs could be in ſtore for the unfor- 
tunate natives of Indoſtan; yet hath the charter which, in conſequence of the powers con- 
tained in this act, was ſoon after granted, let looſe upon theſe wretched and innocent ſuf- 
ferers calamities to which all they had felt before were light and trivial in the com- 
pariſon; and, as if it was not enough to haraſs them in their properties, to invade their 
rights, and to reſtrain their liberties, they are now manacled with the fetters of laws 
which they cannot underſtand, and ſubjected to be puniſhed for crimes which it is im- 
poſſible they ſhould commit; they are convened before judges whoſe juriſdiction is an 
uſurpation on the common rights of mankind, and ys are to be tried by juries, aliens 
to them in nation, religion, and intereſts. Ek 

Though it is not within the compaſs of our work to enter 1 into the nature of 
the ſeveral hardſhips impoſed on the unhappy natives of Indoſtan, by the introduction of 
a code of Engliſh laws; yet it may not be unintereſting to point out ſome particular in- 
ſtances in which theſe innovations ſavour of the moſt unchriſtian barbarity. 


We have already remarked the ſeverity of the religious reſtrictions of the Gentoos, 


with reſpect to contamination, by communicating not only with thoſe of other religions, 
but even with different caſts of thoſe who profeſs the ſame faith : by the introduCtion of 
the Britiſh laws, all poſſibility of avoiding ſo fatal an intercourſe is taken away, and 
every precaution rendered fruitleſs; the unhallowed hand of an officer of the court may 
be laid on them, they may be thrown into a common priſon with men of all perſuaſions, 
and be reduced by neceſlity to forfeit their caſts, or ſtarve: nor will the payment of the 
debts, or the acquittal of the crimes for which they are impriſoned, reſtore them to cre- 
dit or comfort; the contamination is indelible, and they are condemned to ſpend the-re- 
mainder of their lives as outcaſts and vagabonds. | 7 


The different religions prevalent in Indoſtan, both the Gentoo and the Mahometan, 


admit of a plurality of wives, an indulgence accounted for by the early-ripened ſtate of 
the females in this country, and their equally. ſpeedy decay; they are marriageable at 
eight, nine, or ten years old; .they grow old at twenty: the maturity and decline of 
manhood does not keep pace with this rapid progreſs; at the age when the wife 1s in her 
decline, the huſhand hath only reached the zenith of his vigour, which abates by the ſame 
flow degrees as it riſes to perfection. It is natural, therefore, that unoppoſed by any law, 
or reſtraint of religion, he fhould leave one wife to take another, and this ſeems a rea- 
ſonable ground for polygamy; ; though in more temperate climates, where the bloom of 
female charms takes place at a more advanced age, and the flower 1s preſerved unfaded for 


a proportionable time, the natural equality between the ſexes hath rationally eſtabliſned 


cuſtoms and laws, moral and divine, by which the huſband is reſtricted to one wife, the 
children of whom are to inherit the poſſeſſions of their father, from which children born 


of any other woman are precluded, and no relation is allowed to exiſt between the parent 


and ſuch illegitimate children, . | 
| 5 5 K 5 But 
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But the caſe i is widely different with the natives of Indoſtan. By thoſe laws under which 
their lives have been regulated, the huſband of many wives, and the father of many chil. 
dren born of different mothers, gives the bulk of his fortune to the favourite ſon, or the 
ſon of his favourite wife; all are equally intitled to expect this preference, and the birth, 
of each confers on him the ſame privileges as thofe enjoyed by the others. 
What then is the conſequence of introducing the laws of Great Britain? The inno. 
cent Hindoo, who, in conformity to the cuſtoms, laws, and religion of his country, hath. 
married a number of wives, 1s guilty of polygamy, a crime of which he has never heard; 
he is dragged before the ſupreme court of judicature, who are compelled to take cogni- 
zance of the charge; he is arraigned at that tribunal for having acted according to the re- 
ligion of his fore-fathers, and the laws under which he was born; and hes is ps for 
an offence of which it is impoffible he ſhould be guilty. 

Nor does the evil ſtop there; the law now eſtabliſhed takes a retroſpect of acts com- 
mitted before it had exiſtence, baſtardizes children whoſe parents no longer live to anſwer 
for their miſdoings, calls on them to refund portions illegally poſſeſſed, and, in default of 
their producing effects long ſince diſſipated, they are to be dragged to a priſon, by a decree 
which the judge is compelled by the ſtrict letter of the law to pronounce, and with which, 
as it concerns private property, he has no power to diſpenſe; and the miſerable objects 
of this legal vengeance are reduced, without original or ſubſequent offence, from affluence ö 
to beggary, under the ſpecious pretence of adminiſtering juſtice. 

According to the accounts of travellers, and the opinions of the beſt writers, the con- 
finement of women in the eaſtern countries is a law of neceſſity, and therefore ought not 
to be changed. In theſe climates, where the woman is marriageable before her reaſon ar- 
rives at maturity, and where the paſſions are heightened by the near approach of the ſun, 
reſtraint of this kind ſeems almoſt indiſpenſible; and compariſons have been made be- 
tween the conduct of the females in thoſe European ſettlements, where only one wife is al- 
lowed, and where ſhe enjoys the ſame liberty as married women in Europe; and the wo- 
men of Turkey, Perſia, India, and thoſe other countries where the confinement of wo- 
men prevails, very little to the advantage of the former, and very little in favour of an in- 
dulgence which is with great propriety granted in leſs fervent regions. 

The practice of confining the female part of the creation prevails univerſally among 
the natives of Indoſtan, and is indiſſolubly connected with the manners and the religion 
both of the Gentoo and the Mahometan. Both alike dread the expoſure of their wo- 
men as the greateſt difſhonour; and ſo ſacred are they held in India, that the ſoldier, 
heated with rage, and fluſhed with victory, turns from the Haram as from a ſanctuary, 
which even licentiouſneſs itſelf dares not invade: yet, in obeying the mandates of this new 
court of judicature, theſe ſacred recefles are to be thrown open, the honour of the huſband, 
the modeſty of the wife, are alike to be inſulted; the ordinances of religion trampled 
upon, the ties of domeſtic union diffolved, and the huſband, father, and maſter, rendered 
incapable of affording protection to his wife, his daughter, or his ſervant. 

Vain would be the attempt to enumerate the complicated diſtreſſes which muſt naturally 


be produced by enforcing the laws of Great Britain upon a people wholly — 
Wit 


with the principles upon which they are founded, unconſcious of the crimes to the pu- 
niſhment of which they are adapted, and totally incapable of comprehending thoſe nice 
diſtinctions and regulations which they are calculated to govern : enough has been ſaid 
to point out the abſurdity; injuſtice, and cruelty, of the-attempt; and as this matter is 
now before the legiſlature, upon the complaint of the natives themſelves, repreſented by 
two of their own body, delegated to undertake the perilous and tedious voyage for this 
purpoſe, by their oppreſſed and wretched brethren ; we may flatter ourſelves that the re- 
peal of a law ſo ſubverſive to every idea of humanity, will be the firſt ſtep towards a ge- 
neral redreſs of the wrongs ſuſtained by the unfortunate natives of Indoſtan, whoſe ſuf- 


ferings call aloud for relief; which, for the honour of the Britiſh nation, ſhould be 


ſpeedily and effectually afforded to them. When we reflect on the ſituation to which 
millions of innocent people have been reduced from a ſtate of happineſs and independence, 
to anſwer the purpoſes of a few intereſted men, and to glut the avarice of a ſmall number 
of rapacious individuals; and when we look round us, and ſee thoſe individuals, inſtead of 


being avoided with horror, loaded with titles and honours, and entruſted with power and 


authority at home; we cannot forbear, at the ſame time, obſerving the decline of dignity 
in the Britiſh empire, the loſs of her colonies, the diſgrace of her arms, the defection of 
her ſubjects, and the ſeveral other degradatory circumſtances which ſeem to. portend her 
fall; and from both views are led earneſtly to recommend to our rulers, in church and 
ſtate, ſuch meafures, as may at leaſt avert the cenſures of thofe who are ready to aſcribe 
our own national calamities to thoſe which, under our countenance and protection, have 
been brought on the unoffending nations of the Eaſt. 


Beſides the ſeveral ſettlements and factories belonging to the Engliſh Eaſt India Com- 


pany, which we have already deſcribed, they have factories at many other towns in the 
interior parts of the empire; at Patna, in particular, which has at times been the reſi. 
dence of the viceroys of Bengal, they have an eſtabliſhment, and a very conſiderable 
trade in ſalt-petre and unwrought ſilk. They have alſo conſiderable factories at Calicut,, 
at Barcelor in the province of Canara, and a ſettlement protected by a fort of ſome force 
at Tellicherry; and ſeveral others of leſs importance in different parts of Indoſtan. 

We ſhall conclude our. account of the Britiſh intereſts on the continent of India with 
two eircumſtances; which, as they relate to the Engliſh government in this n of 
the world, ought not to be omitted. 

The firſt of theſe is, the famine which raged i in the depen of Bengal, and the ich 
bouring provinces, in the ſummer of the year 1770; of which the following authentic and 
affecting account was tranſmitted by letter. 

As ſoon as the dryneſs of the ſeaſon foretold the 3 dearneſs of rice, our 
« eentlemen i in the Company's ſervice, particularly thoſe at the ſubordinates, whole ſta- 
tions gave them the beſt opportunities, were as early as poſſible in buying up all they 
* could lay hold of. When the effects of the ſcarcity became more and more ſenſible, 
© the natives complained to the nabob at Morſhed-abad, that the Engliſh had engroſſed all 
* the rice, particularly in the Bahar and Purnea provinces. This complaint was laid be- 


fore the prefident and council by the. nabob's miniſter refident in Calcutta; but the in- 
| * tereſt 


* 
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< tereſt of the gentlemen concerned was too powerful at the board, ſo that the complaint 
© was only laughed at, and thrown out. Our gentlemen in many places purchaſed the 
© rice at one hundred and twenty, and one hundred and forty ſeers (an Indian meaſure) 
© for a rupee, which they afterwards ſold at fifteen ſeers for a rupee, eight or ten times 
© the prime-coſt, to the black merchants; ſo that the perſons principally concerned, haye 
© made great fortunes by it; and one of our writers at the Durbar, who was intereſted 
< therein, and not eſteemed to be worth a thouſand rupees laſt year, has ſent down, as it 
«© is-ſaid, ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling, to be remitted home this year. The black mer. 
© chants, who had made their groſs purchaſes from our gentlemen, brought down great 
© quantities of their rice, and depoſited it in the golahs, or granaries, about Calcutta, 
© where, very unfortunately for the poor inhabitants, great part of it was deſtroyed by 
© moſt terrible fires, which happened in the months of April and May, before which time 
s the Engliſh had ſold off all they had in hand. The effects of the ſcarcity continuing to 
© become daily more alarming, our governor and council bethought themſelves, though 
© by much too late, to ſend into the interior parts of the country to purchaſe what rice 
© they could on the Company's account, fixed the price of ſales in Calcutta at ten ſeers 
< for a rupee, and ſeized all they could upon the rivers. The black merchants remon- 
< trated, that the charges of bringing the rice down the country, together with the high 
< intereſt which they paid the ſhroffs, or bankers, for raiſing the money, and other con- 
© tingencies, ran ſo exceſſively high, that they ſhould, upon thoſe terms, be loſers by their 
< purchaſes; upon which, by an order of council, ſeapoys were ſtationed at their golahs, 
© to prevent the delivering any rice without a permit or order; and notwithſtanding all 
© the orders for purchaſing up the country, on the Company's account, ſo bare were the 
© Company's granaries here, that the council were obliged to ſend and take from the mer- 
< chants golahs what they wanted for the ſupport of the workmen on the fortifications at 
© Calcutta and Budge Budge, who were threatening to deſert for want of victuals; and it 


was deemed a great favour if the merchants were allowed to carry from their golahs a 
© few maunds to the bazars, to ſell for the ſupport of the inhabitants. The nabob, and 


© ſeveral of the great men of the country at Morſhed-abad, diſtributed rice to the poor, 
gratis, until their ſtocks began to fail, when thoſe donations were withdrawn, which 
brought many thouſands down to Calcutta, in hopes of finding relief among us. By 
the time the famine had been about a fortnight over the land, we were greatly affected 
© at Calcutta, many thouſands falling daily in the ſtreets and fields, whoſe bodies, mang- 
© led by dogs, jackalls, and vultures, in that hot ſeaſon, (when at beſt the air is very in- 
fectious) made us dread the conſequences of a plague. We had one hundred people 
© employed upon the cutchery, or porters liſt, on the Company's account, with dooleys, 
* ſledges, and bearers, to carry the dead, and throw them into the River Ganges. I have 
counted from my bed- chamber window in the morning, when I got up, forty dead bo- 
dies lying within twenty yards of the wall, befides many hundreds laying in the agonies 
© of death for want, bending double, with their ſtomachs quite cloſe contracted to their 
© back-bones, I have ſent my ſervant to deſire thoſe who had ſtrength to remove farther 
6 off; whit the poor creatures, looking up with arms extended, have cried out, Baba! 


“ Baba! 
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« Baba] my Father! my Father! This affliction comes from the hands of your coun- 
« trymen, and I am come here to die, if it pleaſes God, in your preſence. I cannot 
« move, do what you will with me!” In the month of June, our condition was ftill 
« worſe, only three ſeers of rice to be had in the bazar for a rupee; and that very bad, 
« which, when bought, muſt be carried home ſecretly, to avoid being plundered by the fa- 
« miſhed multitude on the road. One could not paſs along the ſtreets without ſeeing 
© multitudes in their laſt agonies, crying out as you paſſed, My God! my God! have 
« mercy upon me, I am ſtarving!” Whilſt, on other ſides, numbers of dead were ſeen, 
with dogs, jackalls, hogs, vultures, and other beaſts and birds of prey, feeding on their 
6 carcaſes, It was remarked by the natives, that greater numbers of theſe animals came 
© down at this time than was ever known; which, upon this melancholy occaſion, was 
« of great ſervice, as the vultures, and other birds, take the eyes and inteſtines, whilſt the 
« other animals gnaw the feet and hands, ſo that very little of the body remained for the 
« cutchery people to carry to the river, notwithſtanding which they had very hard work 
« of it. J have obſerved two of them, with a dooley, carrying twenty heads, and the re- 
© mains of the carcaſes that had been left by the beaſts of prey, to the river at a time. 
At this time we could not touch fiſh, the river was ſo full of carcaſes, and of thoſs 
ho did eat it, many died fuddenly. Pork, ducks, and geeſe, alſo lived moſtly on car- 
© nage; ſo that our only meat was mutton, when we could get it, which was very dear, 
and from the dryneſs of the ſeaſon ſo poor, that a quarter would not weigh a pound and 
© an half: of this I uſed to make a little broth, and after I had dined, perhaps, there 
were an hundred poor at the door waiting for the remains, which I have often ſent 
© among them, cut up into little pieces, ſo that as many as could might partake of it; 
© and after one had ſucked the bones quite dry, and thrown them away, I have ſeen ano- 
© ther take them up, ſand and all upon them, and do the ſame; and fo a third and 
fourth. 

On this horrid calamity it is unneceſſary to remark; let thoſe who occaſioned it Ay 
and tremble ! 

The other circumſtance is the impriſonment and death of Lord Pigot; which it is ne- 
cefſary to ſtate ſhortly, as a ſpecimen of the government in India, aw the conduct of the 
Company's ſervants in this remote ſituation, 

Lord Pigot having been appointed by the Eaſt India Tompliny; Tn of Fort St. 
George, and preſident of the council of that ſettlement, was inſtructed by the directors 
to reſtore the Rajah of Tanjore to his dominions, of which the nabob of the Carnatic had 
deen put in poſſeſſion by the Company's ſervants, without orders from Europe. On his 
arrival at Madras, in the ſpring of the year 1776, he attempted to put into execution the 
orders he had received from his conſtituents; but the council, conſiſting of Meſſrs. Strat- 
ton, Mackay, Brooke, and F loyer, thought fit to differ in opinion from the directors, 
as to the expediency of this meaſure, and to reſiſt the intentions of the governor to com- 
ply with his inſtructions. As this reſiſtance ſeemed to be principally founded on the 
claims of an individual, of the name of Benfield, for monies advanced to the nabob on 
the revenues of the Rajabſhip of Tanjore, whilſt it was in his poſſeſſion, Lord Pigot 
5 L perſiſted 
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perſiſted in the reſtoration of them to the Rajah; and the council, ſome of whom had 
been ſuſpended by Lord Pigot for their refuſal, finding they could do no legal ag with. 
but the concurrence of the (governor, formed a reſolution to deprive him of his autho. 
rity, and to impriſen his perſon. This was accordingly done on the 24th of uly; on 
which day, as Lord Pigot was going to ſup at his garden-houſe, ſome little diſtance from 
the Fort, accompanied by Colonel Stewart, he was ſtopped, made priſoner, taken out of 
bis own chaiſe, and put into one of Benfield's, which conveyed him to the Mount, (a ſum. 
mer habitation belonging to the Company's goverfior) where he remiined-till the 27th, ſo 
ſtrictly guarded, that it was thought proper to intimate to him, that his life muſt anſwer 
ery attempt to reſcue him. On the 27th at night, a Colonel Edington, of the Company 
forces, brought an order to Major Horne, who commanded the detachment on guard # 
the Mount, to deliver up his priſoner to the colonel, who was directed to convey him to 
a place thirty-ſix miles from the Mount: this order Lord Pigot poſitively refuſed to obey, 
and applied to the ſoldiers, who accompanied the bearer of it, for their protection; and 
as theſe ſoldiers betrayed ſome diſpoſition to pay regard to the man to whom they knew 
their own officers were ſubordinate, Colonel Edington deſiſted from any attempt to te- 
move him by force. 1 . 
From this time, to the 28th of April 1777, Lord Pigot remained a priſoner at the 
Mount, ſo cloſely guarded, that he was never left without an officer in his preſenee; 
previous to this day his lordſhip had been taken extremely il}, and the 'furgeon who at- 
tended him, deſpairing of his recovery, he was now removed to the Garden Houſe, where 
be languiſhed, ftill a priſoner, and under a guard, till the 11th of May, when he died, 
and his body was, at the requeſt of his relations, delivered to them for interment by Ma- 
jor Horne, | Pty th. $3.4 
As this tranſaction hath been the ſubject of a public trial at law, upon an information 
filed in the Court of King's Bench at Weſtminſter, againſt the ſeveral members of the coun- 
cil already named, we ſhall forbear to make any other obſervation on it, than that it is ob- 
vious the court ſaw the conduct of theſe gentlemen in a very favourable light, as the 
judgment pronounced on them after they had been convicted of the offence, amounted to 
no more than a fine of one thouſand pounds each; a ſuni very trifling to men who had 
been inveſted with the powers of making and unmaking ſovereign princes. 
Having now fully defcribed the Engliſh ſettlements in the empire of Indoſtan, it be- 
comes neceſſary to mention thoſe of other European powers; which we ſhall, however, do 
more conciſely, as it is leſs important to thoſe for whom we prineipally write, to be in- 
imately acquainted with the intereſts of other nations than with thoſe of their own. 
Some of the Duteh ſettlements have in the preſent war been reduced by the Britiſh arms, 
and been added to thoſe of the Engliſh Eaſt India Company; thoſe which remain are 
chiefly on the Malahar coaſt. At Calicut, the capital of the kingdom of the ſame name, 
they have a factory, and a conſiderable trade; and at Craganor, more to the ſouthward 
on the ſame coaſt, they have a ſettlement of ſome importance: at this place the Portu- 
gueſe eftabliſhed themſelves ſoon after their firſt arrival in India; but it was taken from 
them by the Dutch in 1662, and they have continued in poſſeſſton of it ever ſince that 


time, 
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time. The Portugueſe had erected ſeveral public edifices of magnificent conſtrüction, 
and in particular a cathedral, and fix or ſeven other churches, all of which, except one, 
are now in ruins; the Dutch alſo found here a noble college for Jeſuits, and without the 
walls a college much frequented by Chriſtians of St. Thomas, the offices of whoſe reli- 
gion were performed in the Syriac tongue, in which language alſo youth were inſtructẽd 
in a public ſchool. 3 1 5 he: 8 40 a 
hut tlie principal ſettlement of the Dutch on the continent of Indoſtan, is the city of 
Cochin, which lies in a kingdom of the ſame name, about fourteen or fifteen miles to 
the ſouthward of Craganor, in ten degrees north latitude: there are two tows of this 
name diſtinguiſhed by the names of Old and New Cochin; the former is ſituated tipon a 
river near half a league from the ſea, and the other is not above an Hundred yards from | 
the ſhore, though it was originally placed at a greater diſtance; but the ſea has made en- 
croachments on the land, and approached much nearer than at it's firſt foundation, _ 
New Cochin was built by the Portugueſe, who ornamented it, like their other ſettle- 
ments in this empire, with ſeveral fine churches and monaſteries, which had the advan- 
tage of delightful walks and pleaſant gardens. The college and church of the Jeſuits had 
their fronts to the ſea-ſhore, and the latter had a lofty ſteeple. The convent and church 
of the Auguſtine Friars ſtood upon the bank of the river. The cathedral was efteemied a 
good piece of architecture, at leaſt for this country; and the convent and church of the 
Dominicans were elegant buildings, the latter adorned with a double row of pillars of ex- 
cellent ſtone. „„ ne 5 1 5 5 
The ſituation of this city is ſo pleaſant, that it was a proverbial ſaying among the Por- 
tugueſe, that China was the country to get money in, and Cochin the place to ſpend it; 
the neighbourhood of the city being particularly calculated for a ſportſman, as the 
great number of canals, formed by the rivers ad iſlands, afford the diverſion of fiſh. 
ing in it's greateſt perfection, and the mountains which ſurround it at ſome little diſtance 
abound with game. ne | ; RT LI onde a . 1 2 3 5 f 
This city was alſo taken from the Portugueſe by.the Dutch. about the ſame 17 as 
Craganor, by the aſſiſtance of ſeveral neighbouring princes ;: and in particular the kin 
or ſovereign of Cochin, who having been exaſperated at the inſolence of the Portugueſe, 
brought an army of twenty thoufand men againſt it. The Engliſh had at that time a fac- 
tory in the city, but were obliged to remove after it was captured by the Dutch : it was 
then a mile and an half in length, and of conſiderable extent every way, but the Dutch 
immediately demoliſhed great part of the houſes, and ſeveral of the churches, in order to 
increaſe it's ſtrength, and render the fortifications more regular. It is now only about 
ix hundred yards long and two hundred in breadth, yet it is fortified with ſeven large 
baſtions and curtains, ſo thick that double rows of trees are planted on them, and now 
afford a delightful ſhade in the bot ſeaſon. Some of the ftreets built by the Portugueſe 
are however flill ftanding, with a church for the Dutch ſervice; but the cathedral is 
now turned into a warehouſe,  'T he houſe of the commandant is magnificent, and is the 
only houſe built after the Dutch manner: it is ſituated by the river which waſhes part of 


— 


it's walls. The flag flies on a ſtaff which is placed on the ſteeple of the cathedral on two 
; maſts, 


* 
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maſts, one ſeventy-five feet high, from the top of which riſes the other about ſixty feet, 
by which means their flag may be diſtinguiſhed at more than ſeven leagues diſtance, The 
| n generally conſiſts of from three to five hundred Europeans. 
Tbe king of this country reſides at Old Cochin, where the bazar, or market, is held, 
Which ſupplies the Dutch inhabitants of the other city with proviſions, being plentifull 
ſtored with the produce of the country. 

This place is ſaid to have been remarkable for having been formerly the ſeat of a Jewiſh go- 
vernment; and, according to tradition, that people were once ſo numerous in this n 
that they amounted to upwards of eighty thouſand families; they are reputed to be at pre. 
ſent reduced to about four thouſand, and have a ſynagogue about two miles from the city, 
in which they carefully preſerve their records, Which are reported to be engraved in He. 
brew characters, on copper-plates, and, as it is pretended, contain their hiſtory from the 

carrying away of the ten tribes by Nebuchadnezzar, to the preſent time. About the year 
1695, one of the Dutch governors procured an abſtract of their hiſtory, to be tranſlated 
from the Hebrew into Low Dutch. They aſſert, that they are of the tribe of Manaſſeh, 
a part of which was carried by the conqueror to the moſt eaſtern province of his vaſt 
empire, which is ſuppoſed to have extended as far as Cape Comorin. They ſay, three years 
from the time of their leaving Babylon were ſpent in travelling thither, and that on their 
entering Malabar, they met with a friendly and hoſpitable reception, the inhabitants al- 
lowing them liberty of conſcience, the exerciſe of their reaſon, and aſſigning them Jands 
for the exertion of their induſtry. Under theſe advantages they increaſed in number and 
wealth, till at length either by policy or purchaſe, -or both, they obtained the little king- 
dom of Craganor; when two ſons of a family in high eſtimation, on account of ſuperior 
wiſdom, as well as riches and power, were choſen by the elders and ſenators to reign jointly 
over. the people. But as a divided authority can hardly exiſt without jealouſies and diſ- 
cord, theſe dæmons of deſtruction ſoon ſpread their baleful influence; and one of the bro- 
thers, actuated by baſe ambition, invited his colleague to a feaſt, where he entered into a 
quarrel with him, and baſely aſſaſſinated him, after which he reigned alone, till the ſon 
of the deceaſed revenged his father's death, by deſtroying his uncle; and the government 
became again democratic, in which form it {till continues among the ſmall remains of 
this people, who have been conſiderably reduced in wealth as well as numbers, being now 
chiefly in a ſtate of poverty, and the lands, wy ago, returned back into the hands of the 
native inhabitants. | 
Such is the account given of this remnant of the Jewiſh nation by Even travellers 
and modern hiſtorians; ſome of whom have embelliſhed their relations with marvellous 
_ circumſtances, which we apprehend are not of authenticity enough to be recorded. 
Still farther to the ſouthward, the Dutch have a ſmall ſettlement called Tegapatam, 
which is ſituated near Cape Comorin. 


The Portugueſe have very conſiderable ſettlements in this empire, the principal of 
which are Goa and Diu. 


The ſituation of the former we have already mentioned, and we ſhall now proceed to 
give a more particular deſcription of it. 


The 
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The houſes of this city are large, and the ontſide appearance of them magnificent, as 
they are principally built of ſtone; but the inſides are ſaid to be by no means anſwerable, 
either in furniture or cleanlineſs, their very ſtreets being cleaner than the tops of their 
houſes, which are receptacles of filth. Goa is ſaid to contain a ſpacious, elegant, and 
rich cathedral, with twenty-ſeven parechial churches and convents; a noble hoſpital li- 
berally endowed, and richly ornamented; a houſe for the inquiſitor, and other — 

of the inquiſition, and ſeveral other public edifices. 
The monaſtery dedicated to St. Roche is deſcribed as a very magnificent AruQure, 
having a good library, an hoſpital, and a diſpenſatory well furniſhed with medicines and 
drugs. Here is alſo a large college of Dominicans, pleaſantly ſituated and magnificently 
built, with a grand front towards the ſtreet; the church is richly ornamented, furniſhed 
with great quantities of plate, and it's pillars are gilt: the martyrology of the order is 
repreſented in paintings on the walls. The fineſt church in the city is ſaid to be a ſmall 
one belonging to the Franciſcans, having ſo much gold about the high altar, and in eight 
chapels in the fide aiſles, that it appears almoſt an entire maſs of that precious metal. In 
another ſuperb church, dedicated to St. Paul, lies the body of St.-Francis Zavier, the 
Portugueſe apoſtle of the Indies, whoſe ſhrine is viſited by numbers of devotees with 
great veneration, each of whom makes ſome offering, to defray the expence of the candles 


and lamps which continually burn before it; but none of theſe pilgrims are permitted to 


enter within the iron rails which ſurround the ſepulchral ſpot. 


The tomb itſelf is richly adorned; and, in particular, with a magnificent pedeſtal of 


green jaſper, to which is fixed a braſs plate, whereon are engraved the moſt ſignal actions 
of St. Zavier. The relics of this ſaint are expoſed on the anniverſary eve of his feſtival. 
None of the churches in or about Goa have glaſs windows, except one within the city 


dedicated to St. Alexander; the reſt have panes of tranſparent marine-ſhells, or mother 


of pearl, as have likewiſe all their other public buildings. Each church has a ring of 
bells, and ſome of them are in almoſt perpetual uſe. 


The governor of Goa is diſtinguiſhed by the title of viceroy, and uſually reſides at the 


Powder Houſe, about two miles below the city, near the beſt ſprings of water in the 
Hand; but he has a very noble palace over one of the gates of the city, leading to a 
ſtreet half a mile in length, and of proportionable breadth; on each fide. of which are 
ſhops, in which are expoſed to ſale filk, porcelain, drugs, and other valuable commo- 
dities : a beautiful church, called the Miſericordia, terminates the ſtreet. In the palace 
is a long gallery furniſhed with the pictures of former viceroys, with a chair of ſtate at 
each end of it. The viceroy has a third houſe for his ſummer refidence at Fengeim, 
about a mile from the bar at the mouth of the river. 

Near the ſame church of Miſericordia is the market, which is held in a large ſquare con- 
taining near an acre: it is plentifully ſupplied with proviſion of all kinds; and in the 
ſhops by which it is ſurrounded may be found not only the produce of India, but the 
manufactures of Europe, China, and other countries. Slaves, cattle, and ſome parti- 


cular articles of proviſion, are ſold in the market by auction; but theſe ſales are diſcon- 
5M tinued, 
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tinued, and indeed dan 18 concluded, weten. noon, on account of the n 
heat af the mid-day, ſun. 

The eſtabliſhed religion is that of the Church of Rome, and thoſe. who, profeſs. this 
faith here are the moſt zealous bigots in the world. The Court of Inquiſition. proceeds 
with the utmoſt ſeverity. againſt all who are but ſuſpected of being guilty of hereſy: but 
as there are not a ſuſſicĩent number of Jews: to. ſatisfy, their oruelty or avarice, the victims 
are generally ſelected from the body of the Indian Chriſtians; the emiſſaries of this 
righteous. office having particular. regard to the converts or their deſcendants, eſpecially if 
any of them are rich, and promiſe a handſome: confiſcation to the holy tribunal, Vet, 
notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the inquiſition, many Gentoos are ſuffered to dwell in the 
city, and are tolerated in the exerciſe of their religion on the ſcore of policy, as they are 
much more induſtrious than the Portugueſe Chriſtians; but thoſe who get above manual 
labour, are very liable to be inſulted: and it is even dangerous for thoſe who ate in trade 
ta refuſe letting the Portugueſe have their goods at their own prices, or to aſxł for their 
money when it is due, leſt, in revenge, they ſhould receive blows, or worſe treatment; ſo 
that the circulation of internal commerce is very inconſiderable. 

The eccleſiaſtics of Goa are equally numerous and illiterate : travellers: relate, that 
rains little hill near the city, near eighty churches, convents, and monaſteries, are in 
immediate view; that in the city, and in it's diſtricts, which extend about twenty miles 
along the coaſt, and fifteen .miles within towards the country, there are at: leaſt thirty 
thouſand monks of different orders, and other dependents and . miniſters: of the church, 
who. live.. idly. and luxuriouſly on the labours of the. miſerable laity; but we appre- 


hend, notwithſtanding the vaſt extent of church-tyranny here, that this 22 is 
very conſiderably beyond the truth. 


The grand inquiſitor is always a ſecular prieſt, who claims the ſole-privilege of hep 
carried in a palanquin, and is treated with much greater reſpet than the. archbiſhop or 
the viceroys. His authority extends over all perſons, both eccleſiaſtics and laymen, the 
archbiſhop, his grand vicar, who is always a biſhop, the viceroy, and the governors who 
repreſent him, only excepted; but he may direct even theſe to be arreſted, and begin the 
proceſs againſt them after he has informed the court of Portugal of the: crimes laid to their 

charge. His palace, as well as that of the vioeroy, is very magnificent, and his houſ- 
hold numerous, conſiſting of gentlemen, equerries, pages, footmen, and other domeſ- 
tics without number. The ſecond inquifitor is generally a Dominican, and the officers, 
denominated deputies of the.holy office, are taken frem among the Dominicans, Auguſ- 
tines, and bareheaded Carmelites; the ſpies, or familiars, from among all ranks and or- 
ders of the people. The walls which ſurround the city have been deſeribed as being 
twelve miles in circumference; but within this ſpace are included ſeveral fields- and gar- 

dens. Within a muſquet-ſhot of the bar, is a fortification called the Blaek Fort, and 
about a mile within it a battery built cloſe to the ſea, on a ſmall promontory-called Nos 
Senhor de Cabo; and oppoſite to it, on a little eminence commanding that ſide of the river, 
is another fort: without that is the Aquada, with a fort on the top of it, and ſeveral bat- 
teries at the foot of the riſing grounds. On the top of the caſtle is a large — 
hic 
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which ſervos to direct ſlips and veſſels into the road when tlie land is obſcured: by thick 
clouds or fogs, which is always the caſe in the autumnal months. The harbour is ſo 
well defended by the forts and large batteries which we have deſcribed, and ſeveral 
others, that it is eſteemed the moſt difficult place of acceſs in the empire of Indoſtan; 

EE he iſland (for we have already obſervet that it is ſurrounded by the river and the ſea} 

Juces little corn, but the fruits are ene, the mangoes in particular are ſaid to be 
peculiarly large ant: delicious. 

This iſland is reported to” produce a ſingular ne which the inhabitants call the 
| Sorrowful Tree; becauſe it blooms only in the night: at ſun-ſer no flowers are to be ſeen; 
but in half an hour after, the ſhrub is chere with them. They are extremely odori- 
ferous; but the ſun no ſooner begins to ſhine upon them, than ſome of them fall off, and 

others cloſe up: and thus it continues 'lowering;: expoſing it's beauties, and emitting it's 
ſweets to the night, during the whole year. It is nearly as large as a ſmall plum- tree, and 
it's leaves reſemble thoſe of the orange. They are commonly planted in the courts of the 
houſes, for the advantage of their ſhade, and the benefit of their ſmell, in the pleaſanteſt 
part of the natural day in this fervid climate. 

The Portugueſe inhabitants of Goa are repreſented as idle, lafeivions; and ſs generally 
e, with the effects of unhallowed amours, that it is not eſteemed diſgraceful to ſuffer 
in this way. 

Ie Portugueſe are ' alſo luxurious and oftentatious; the rich are always attended by 
luer who hold umbrellas over their heads, to defend them from the ſun. The women 
are loaded with jewels and roſaries of the precious metals, bracelets of gold, pearl- neck- 
laces and lockets, and ear- rings of diamonds, Their ſhifts reach only to the waiſt, over 
which a clofe jacket and a petticoat is worn. They have very rich ſlippers, but no 
ſtockings: their ſhape and features are rather agreeable; but as they are cloſely confined, 
and but ſeldom ſuffered to appear, they are aukward and baſnful. Their only amuſe- 
ments are ſinging and playing on the lute; but they are notable houſewives, arid employ 
themſelves both in the kitchen and confectionary: though, notwithſtanding they contri- 
bute ſo much to the pleaſures of the table, they are ſeldom permitted to ſit at it when 

there: are any ſtrangers. The children are ſuffered to run about naked till they grow ſo 
big as to be aſhamed of it themſelves, 

- Butchers” meat of all kinds is prohibited, except pork; on account of the leanneſs of 
the cattle, the fleſh of which is perfect carrion. Fruits, greens, and roots; in their ſe- 
veral ſeaſons,” with bread and rice, which are extremely good, conſtitute the principal 
parts of their food; but at all times they indulge themſelves in candied and preſerved fruits. 
They have hogs and fowl in great plenty, and ſome pigeons; but the clergy engroſs moſt 
of the fiſh}; which is fcatce, though the ſea is ſo near; and of thoſe which are brought - 
to the market, no perſon muſt preſume to buy till the eccleſiaſtics are firſt ſerved; ſo 
that the laity ſeldom get any till it is unfit for uſe. All the wine drank here is brought 
from Portugal, except that which is drawn from the palm- tree, and both are ufually 
drank mixed with water. Arrack is made here in large quantities. All the lower claſſes 


of the people, ſuch as hſhermen, peaſants, and handicraitimen, feed on rice boiled in 
water, 
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water, with a ſmall quantity of ſalt-fiſh, or pickled fruits, and are glad to get fair water 
to drink; and from this difference of living, it is not extraordinary that the laity are ge. 
nerally lean and feeble, and the clergy fat, ſleek, and healthy. 

On the fame coaſt, though not ſo far fouthward, is Daman, a Portugueſe factory 5 
pendent upon Goa beth as to it's civil and eccleſiaſtical government, the archbiſhop of 
Goa having a vicar-general here. The Portugueſe firſt poſſeſſed themſelves of it in 1535. 
dut the natives recovered it from them; and they retook it in 1559, and have continued 

maſters of it from that time, though ſeveral attempts have been made to regain it; but it 
has been ſo ſtrongly fortified as to baffle the utmoſt efforts of Indian power. Aureng- 
zebe beſieged it about the middle of the laſt century, with above forty thouſand men; but 
the garriſon having in a ſally attacked a part of his camp which was guarded by two 
thouſand elephants, thoſe unweildy animals were ſo terrified by the fire-arms, that the 
turned upon the imperial army, and trampled down ſuch numbers, that he raiſed the 
ſiege, and gave up all hopes of reducing the place. 

Daman is fituated at the mouth of a river of it's own name, which, running through 
the centre of the place, divides it into two parts, the Old and New Towns. The New 

Town ſtands on the ſouth-fide of the river, and is built in the Italian taſte, and moſt of 

the houſes ſtand detached from others, and have orchards or gardens. The build- 

ings are tiled, but are ſeldom more than one ftory in height; the windows are of tranſpa- 

rent ſhells, as at Goa. This New Town is about two miles in circumference, and is 

defended by walls and four good baſtions, with a ſmall intrenchment thrown up on the 

ſouth and eaft ſides; on the other two ſides a branch of the river enters the ditch, The 
walls have a platform, and two gates. The port is but ſmall, and is formed by the river 

between the two towns, but is quite dry at low-water; ſo that no veſſel can enter it but 
with a flowing tide, and large fhips only on the ſpring-tides. The entrance of the port 

is defended on the fide of the Old Town by a ſmall fort of white-ſtone, called St. Salya- 
dore, which has three baſtions. 

The Old Town has been for many years in a manner deſerted; nor is the New popu- 
Jous in proportion to it's extent: but here is a manufacture of ſilk carried on, as well as 
in ſeveral villages and iſlands belonging to it, which are tributary to the Portugueſe; and 
theſe goods are carried for ſale to Goa. 

About eighteen leagues to the ſouth of Daman is Baſſaim, another fortified city be- 
longing to the Portugueſe. It is fituated on a fmall iſland, ſeparated from the continent 
by a rivulet. This city is alſo incloſed with walls about two miles in circumference. 
In the middle of it is a citadel; and here are three or four churches, a college, an hoſpi- 
tal, and ſome monaſteries, convents, and other religious houſes. The trade of Baſſaim 
is inconſiderable, as great part of it's wealth is buried in the churches, or lies in the 
hands of indolent people, whoſe anceſtors having acquired fortunes, they are content to 
enjoy them in caſe and luxury, without giving themſelves any concern about commerce, 


or feeling any compaſſion for the diſtreſſes of che bulk of the * who languiſh 
in n for want i employment, 


The. 


The Portugueſe have alſo ſmall faQories, and ſome trade at Batacala and Barcelor, on 

the Malabar coaſt ; both which places they frequent principally for the ſupplies of rice, 

the principal food of the Wn" which they obtain in ms, for pearls, fruit, and other 
produce of Arabia. 

At Mangalor, ſtill more to the ſouthward, they have a pretty conſiderable factory, which 
js defended by two ſmall forts. They have alſo a church here, though but a very ſmall con- 
gregation of Portugueſe. The town is populous; but the inhabitants are chiefly natives: 
the road affords good anchorage for ſhipping, and the adjacent country is fruitful in corn; 
and, towards the rifing-grounds, produces betel, ſandal-wood, and ſome pepper. 

Though the city of Diu, the next Portugueſe. ſettlement in conſequence to Goa, is 
ſituate on an iſland of the ſame name in the Gulph of Cambaya; yet, as it is only ſepa- 
rated' from r own by a very narrow . we ny confider it as a LO of In- 
doſtan. E 

Diu "OT in ng; FR forty. minutes and latitude, and the land: IS cou ela 
miles long and one broad. The Portugueſe obtained poſſeſſion of it in 1515, and have 
added to it's natural ftrength very conſiderable fortifications. The city, which is by no 
means ſmall; is incloſed with a ſtone-wall, which has baſtions well mounted with cannon! 
at proper diſtances. The harbour is defended by two large caſtles, from which upwards: 
of one hundred pieces of artillery can be brought to bear upon the entrance of it; and to- 
wards: the ſea,” nature has ſecured it by rocks and lofty cliffs: but Diu poſſeſſes at preſent. 
only the ſhadow of greatneſs. ; The numerous buildings of ſtone, and even marble, 
ſerve only as monuments of paſt ſplendor: the Portugueſe which once filled them are} 
now chiefly withdrawn; the trade itſelf is fallen to decay; and what remains is chiefly-in: 
the hands of the natives; though the ſituation of Diu under more induftrious, and leſs proud 
and inſolent maſters, might enable it to rival the moſt flouriſhing parts of India. Per-: 
haps the / capitation, and duties which are demanded here for the crown, thougli ſcarce 
amounting in the whole to twenty nn N a yours wy have contributed in no 
ſmall degree to this decay. ee e 

Tranquebar, on the coaſt of G is the 0 ſettlement of the Dues in the 
empire of Indoſtan. It was firſt eſtabliſhed by permiſſion of the king of : Tanjore in 
1610, by a Daniſh-admiral,” who built a fort for it's protection: in 1621 a purchaſe was 
made of the land on which' the fortreſs and town had been erected, together wilh a ſmall 
tract of adjacent territory, from the ſame monarch. The town is ſituated: in eleven de- 
grees ſixteen minutes north latitude, and is ſomewhat leſs than two miles in circumfe- 
rence, being ſurrounded by a 'good wall faced with ſtone, and provided with baſtions. 
The r ipal ſtreets are ſtraight, wide, and: well built, though the houſes are only of one 
floor; theſe are the habitations of the Europeans, for thoſe of the natives are much leſs 
elegant and commodious. The Danes have formed a ſeminary here for the inſtruction of 
youth in the Proteſtant Chriſtian religion; and to facilitate ſo laudable a work, have had 
the Bible tranſlated into the Malabar tongue, and have miſſionaries diſperſed i in different 
parts of the country for the propagation of this faith; though theſe are vehemently oppoſed 
10 the Roman Catholic miffionaries, whoſe practice, conſiſting more of ſhew and cere- 

5 N monials, 


monials; is better calculated to make proſelytes among the ignorant and eredulous In. 
dians. Here is alſo a printing: preſs, and mills for making paper, that no means may be 
wanting to promulgate the religion of Chriſt. Aboat eighty years after this ſettlement 
had been made, a king of Tanjore laid ſiege to the city with an immenſe army; but the 
gartiſon defended themſelves near fix months, till at length Mr. Pitt, then governor of 
the Engliſh ſettlement of Fort St, George, ſent a body of troops to the aſſiſtance of the 
beſieged, and prevented the Indian army from becoming maſters of the place. 

We have now gone through all the European ſettlements in this immonſe empire; for 
the French, as has been already obſerved, have no longer any poſſeſſions here; and it will 
now be expected that we ſhould give ſome aceount of thoſe kingtioms and provinces 
which compoſe the empire of Indoſtan, ànd in whieh the fupreme government is ſtil} in 
the hands of the native prinees, or atleaſt of ſuch of them as have not neceſſarily been 
deſcribed in our hiſtory of the emperors, and our ſtate of the riſe and progreſs of Euro- 
pean ſettlements, and of ſuch parts of others as have not been'comprehended in theſe de- 

But the interior parts of this eountry ate little frequented; und the only viſitors having 
been thoſe who, induced by the profpeft of gain, have ventured to penetrate the diſtant 
provinces, the accounts obtained of them are deſultoryand doubtful, crouded with abſurdi- 
ties, and replete with fictions: we fhall not, therefore, attempt accurate deſcriptions, or im- 
poſe on our readers the fabulous tales of actual or pretended travellers, as authentic natra- 
tives; but ſhall felect from thofe who appear moſt worthy of credit, ſuch oĩroumſtandes as 
feem to be ſounded in truth, and adding them to private communications, form the beſt 
account of which ſuch information will admit. 9 e TRAC ee 

The moſt northern province of the empire is Labor, of which little more than the 
name is known: it's eapital is ſaid to be ſituate in æhinty-tH¼o degrees of north latitude; it 
is deforibed-as having been the reſidence of the chief of the Patan nation, the ancient con- 
querors of Indoftan, and to be adorned with moſques, baths, and other public buildings 
uſual in the Eaſt. The ancient palace is alſo reported to be ſtill ſtanding; and from hence 
it is aſſerted a road is continued to Agra, at the diſtance of upwards of one hundred and 
fifty leagues, which is regularly laid -out and planted with tall trees, which afford a de- 
lightful ſhade to the traveller, who alſo finds convenient caravanſeras for refreſhment at 

proper diſtanees, and pillars with directions to guide him on his way. 

Caſhmire, another of the northern provinces of this empire, is divided by Mount Cau- 
cauſus, from Tartary, and is but of ſmall extent, not exeeeding, according to the belt 

accounts, one hundred miles in length, and thirty or forty in breadth; but it is eminently 
bleſſed with ſalubrity of air and fertility of ſoil, and abounds: with all the neceſſaries, | 
moſt of the conveniences, and many of the luxuries of life. It is almoſt incloſed with 
mountains, which riſe by gentle aſcents, the lower parts affording paſture for innumer- 
able herds of cattle, and ſhelter for amazing quantities pf: game; the higher parts of the 
Hills are cloathed with tall trees in eternal verdure, and the ſummits: crowned with ſnow, 
which, melting in the ſummer, falls in a variety of ſtreams and rivulets into the plain, 
which they contribute to fertilize and refreſh; and, uniting in one 1;yer, it takes the 2 
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of Chenas, and falling, into the Indus, >ſerves to convey the produoe and manufactures of 
the country to the ſea-coaſt; from whence. they are n e various marts of In- 
dia, and find their way to the; weſtern world. | 

The plain is thidkly ſet with villages, inter ſper ſod with ent Helle, e of feaſt 
trees, and groves of evergreen ſhrubs: the oboiceſt honey is gathered in the woods, which 
alſo afford a great variety of wood for ornamental work- and varniſhing; which is one 
branch: of the buſineſs carried on in this province, But they have alſo a confiderable ma- 
nufacture of ſhauls, which are compoſed of uifferente materials, ſome of the wool of the 
province, ſome of the gbatssu OI ef Thibet, and ſome of- both withia mixture of camels- 
hair. Theſe goods are made n pieces front a yard and an half to two yards long, and 
from one yard to a yard and a quarter. in breadth, and are ſold, according; to their fineneſs, 
from five pounds ſterling to ififteen. Theſe ſtuffs chm poſe a part of the winter-dreſs of 
both ſenes, being thrown over their heads and fhoulders. They are now well known in 
Europe, and are worn by many 2 n distinction, not nee, e _— 
way of hahdkerehief over their necks. 

The tops of the mountains rife li the . mu vavious Anika of thewpehs 
are experienced in aſcending them. They have a traditional ſtory here, of one of the Mogul 
emperors, who deſirous of jenjaying; the pure ajr:on<tho fummit f theſe mountains,, de- 
termined tolaſdend them with a grand etinueʒ who, as well the ladies whoyaccompanied 
him, were mounted on elephants 51 hut dhe ſoremoſt of theſe unweildy:bealts, taking fright 
at the profpect of a pret ipice, fell ſ/baek upon the mext, iand che pathabeingatoq narrom to- 
admit of their turning, many of theſe animals, en their none _ were am-: 
bled back the ſteep aſcent, and both perĩſned- VVV 

The inhabitants are chiefly Mahometans, af 3 as 1 as n 
and remarkable for livelineſs, ingenuity, and induſtry: the women are ee thee 
the harams of diſtant ehiefs ato ſuphlied fnom this proy inc. 

The capital city of this provjnee is of the ſame names, and lies to the 8 1A 
lake through which the river Chenas paſſes, a branbh of which divides the tomn, which. 
is united by. means of two bridges, Some f the former emperors: have at times reſided 
in this city, where they had a palace, with delightful gardens, and water diſpoſed i in foun 
tains, and canals faced. with ſtons; they had alſo. a ſummer retreat in one of the: 
many iflands which are diſperſed in different parts of the labe. 

The city is unfortified, and is about three miles in. length, and half e che: 
houſes are 5 of 2 Ante nee wen nde, . in the Eaſt, 


vigation.; is — on in uy” Df SI —— 1 Kifties, which — one 
maſt and a ſquare · ſail. The holds of theſe veſſols are ſeparated! into different apartments, 


each of which is let far the voyage which. the velloLis. intended tc perform, to a —_ 
merchant 
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merehant or trader; the deck being occupied by a enen kitchen, aa the? eohenient 
oſſibes for the wſe- of :theipaſſengery' and boatmen, 2/114), 4 01 4 7 Weh 03 tna 
This province produces vaſt quantities of grain, and 1 particularly rice, the overflowing 
of the river enriching, 7 the land; which rewards the huſbandman's toil with crops which 
ſeldom fail. Thoſe parts which are more remote from the river, and approach the hills, 
afford lapis lazulig ſeveral ſorts of drugs, a ſmall quantity of unwrought ſilk, and a larger 
of cotton; which latter is manufactured here into chintzes, cilicoes, and muſlins, 
The inhabitants are alfo, ingenious ivorystürners, and make à conſiderable quantity 
of ſine lacquered ware: theꝝ ate moſtly Gentoes; though the nabob, 1 all une m 
of government, are. followers of the doctrines of Mahomet. 514 % 9 

The city of Tatta is the capital of this province, and os I YAO 8 e it 
is ſituated about twa miles from; the Indus, from whence: it-is plentifully ſupplied with 
water by ſeveral-canals. The palace and gardens of the:nabob are deſcribed as magnifi- 
oent aud pleaſant ;/ and it is deſended by a citadel i furniſhed with cannon, and has bar. 
racks for ſeveral thouſand ſoldiers, and proper accommodations for horſe as well as foot. 
About a league from Tatta ee F won m= n en of lone of the an- 
cient kings of Scindy. _ 

The province of Cambaya, or Dia: ade tanie PRESS fifteen e 
to near twenty · ive degrees of [horth; latitude, being upwards iof one hundred and thirty: 
leagues from eaſt to weſt, and one hundred from north! to ſouth, It isl in a great meaſure 
a peninſula, having the bay of Scindy on- the nn as ef emen on i the 
foutt-calhy 2122411 $36 nnuUtny mids div g2facains at, 30 40891 e410 

The governor, or viceroy of the province, BPH at Ahundabsd, which tiew bethken 
forty and fifty: leagues to the norti ward of Surat, in twenty+three degrees thirty minutes 
north latitude, in a delightful plain witeved by a ftreanvwhich: falls into the Indus, and, 
like that river, overflows it's banks in the ſummer; This city is feveral miles in circum- 
ference, and is ſurrounded by a wall defended! bp towers,” and having twelve gates for 
entrances to the city. The (principal: treats. are wide, and the Royal Square of great 
extent, and planted at the ſides with rows of lofty trees. Here are alſo # palace, once 
occaſionally inhabited by the emperor, but now occupied by the vicetoy, and ſeveral 
moſques, caravan ſeras, and other public buildings: done of the moſques is celebrated for 
the magnitude and elegance ef it's conſtrutkion, and. is much reéſbrted to on Fridiys, 
when particular ſervicks': are performed in it; from whence it has obtaifled the name ol 
the Friday's Moſque. It ſtands on elevated found; the aſcent to it being made edly by 
a grand flight of ſteps; before” it is a quadrgngulari cloyſter, or colonade, four hundred 
and twenty feet in length, and three hundred and _— in bresüch. Wer moſque 1b. 
twelve domes, and in the midſt is an open nnn 

The gardens belonging to the palace are ſituate on the banks of the alokr Aicboutcce 
walls, and are planted with fruit-trees of the various delicious kinds which are the pro- 
ductions of this climate; The form of theſe gardens is amphithẽatrie, and the ſcent is di- 
vided by ſeveral terraces above each other; the higheſt commands a- delightful proſpect of 


the "Lit and the neighbouring Villages. Many privates houſes having alſo ſpacious 2 af 
en 
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dens, with groves of trees and plantations of evergreens ; the whole: place has, at a little 
diſtance, the peculiarly pleaſing appearance of ſcattered villas in the country. 

According to the uſual cuſtom of the eaſt, the tombs of the ancient kings or princes of 
this country, are found at Serqueck, a village about two leagues from Amadabad. Theſe 
tombs are ſquare-arched buildings of ſtone, having each three arches below, and ſeveral 
ſmaller ones above: they are of different ſizes, but ranged in regular order; and the center 
of the area, which is ſurrounded by thefe buildings, is ornamented with a dome. 

Cambaya, another city of the ſame province, is ſituate at the bottom of the bay of that 
name, in 23 degrees of north latitude, It is nearly of the ſame ſize as Amada- 
bad, ſurrounded by a wall and defended by towers; it has, alſo, an ancient caſtle, but at 
preſent of no very conſiderable ſtrength. The ſuburbs are very extenſive, and the inha- 
bitants enjoy the benefit of many delightfully- pleaſant public gardens. The buildings 

are Chiefly compoſed of bricks dried in the ſun; and moſt of the ſtreets are wide, hand- 
ſome, and regular: but the trade is much decreaſed, and it is at preſent but very thinly in- 
habited. Here was formerly a Gentoo hoſpital for lame, maimed, and diſeaſed beaſts, 
which is now in decay ; but the place is infeſted with an innumerable hoſt of monkeys of 
different ſizes and kinds, which are fed and protected by the Brahmins, and other caſts of 
Gentoos. The neighbourhood of Cambaya is remarkable for immenſe numbers of pea- 
cocks, which are eafily taken in the night, by a device, ſimilar to that uſed in catching 
fmall birds in England: the fowler here carries a lighted torch at the end of a long ſtaff, 
which he raiſes among the branches of the trees where the peacocks rooſt; who, ſtretching 
out their long necks towards the light, are diſcovered by the fowlers affiſtants, who throw 
nooſes over them, and ſo draw the unfortunate captives to the ground. The fleſh of theſe 
birds is much admired i in this t though it is en 10 n or Sou rey: as that of 

the turkey, | 

Vifiapour, the capital of a kingdom of the ſame name, is ſituate to the eaſt of the terri- 
tory formerly poſſeſſed by the deſcendants of Angria, in 17 degrees 35 minutes north lati- 

tude, on the banks of the river Mendeva. This city, which is very large, is ſaid to be 
furrounded with high walls fix miles in circumference, and to be defended by a thouſand 
pieces of - cannon: without the walls are ſeveral ſuburbs of ſuch extent as to render the 
whole circuit of buildings little lefs than fifteen miles. In the midſt of the town is 
an ancient palace, encompaſſed by a double ditch three miles in circumference : the 
houſes are chiefly built of reeds, and covered with ſtraw ; and the doors are ſo low that they 
cannot be entered without ſtooping. This kingdom was tributary to the Emperor of In- 
doſtan; though, like moſt of the other provinces of that empire, the government is now 
uſurpoc by the deſcendants of the former governors, who have in a great meaſure renoun- 
_ ced their allegiance to the Imperial crown. Some of the inhabitants work in gold and 

other metals; 'and others are manufacturers of cotton or ſilk; and ſel] theſe goods princi- 
pally to European agents, who go there to buy them: others trade in diamonds and other 
precious ſtones; but their merchants are not in general opulent. Conſiderable quantities 


of pepper are produced in the er —_— which is wy purchaſed on ac- 
count of the Dutch. 
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The kingdom of Calicut is of conſiderable extent; and the capital, of the ſame name, 
is ſituate to the ſouth of Tellicherry, in 11 degrees 24 minutes north latitude, The "ng 
reign, (for it is an independent ſtate) though formerly tributary to the Emperor of Indoſtan, 
bears the title of Zamorin, or Samorin, which alſo. imports. Imperial authority: he is 
eſteemed the moſt powerful among the Malabar princes; and is reported- to be capable of 
bringing an hundred: thouſand; men into the field. This kingdom is fruitful in pepper; 
has abundance of cocoa-trees, ſandal- wood, iron-wood, and timber far building, and ſome 
precious ſtones: it is alſo ſo famous for produsing cotton cloth, that Calico, the prin- 
cipal manufacture of cotton, takes the name of this country, from whence immenſe quan- 
tities are exported to almoſt alt parts of the world. It abounds with all the ani 
mals common to Indoſtan; and in particular with monkies of uncommon. fizes, wha 
exerciſe their agility in leaping from tree to tree, to the aſtoniſhment of the traveller. 

Among many ftrange cuſtoms attributed to the inhabitants of this kingdom, it is aſſerted, 
that when the Samorin marries, he is precluded from any intercourſe with his bride till the 
chief prieſt has enjoyed her; an office for which he is rewarded with five hundred crowns, and 
is at liberty to detain her three nights, if he thinks proper; and this is conſidered as a dedi- 
cation to, the God ſhe. worſhips, by this his repreſentative. The like cuſtom is alſo ſaid to 
prevail on the marriage of the nobles, who pay the clergy, for performing the ſame friendly 
office; the daughters of the nobles are alſo allowed to marry, a number of. huſbands. Bug 
of this cuſtom. we have already den a particular account in another part of the empire of 
Indoſtan. 

„ he city of Calicut i is reported to be three leagues in circumference, but met ** 3 
it is ſuppoſed to contain from five; ta ſix thouſand houſes, moſt of which are placed at 
diſtances from each other, ſo as to allow the convenience of gardens; the houſe: of a mer+ 
chant is ſaid not to coſt above five pounds ſterling; and that of a common labourer, on 
mechanic, npt more than a tenth part of that ſum; they are chiefly built of large bricks: 

dried in the ſun, and are ſeldom ahove ſeven, or eight feet high. 

Me have already obſerved, that the Portugueſe landed: here in 1498, 8 firſt dil 
coyered, India, by doubling the Cape of Good Hope. In 1714, a diſpute aroſe between the 
Sovereign of this country and the Dutch; and a war enſued, which was carried on till tbeß 
compelled the monarch. to, confent.to, an allowance of a duty to them out of all the pep- 
per which ſhould be exported out of his country for ever.— Fhe Engliſh have a factory at 
this place, and export from it pepper, calicoes, and other Indian goods. Fhe French had 
al ſo a trade here till they were di ſpoſſeſſed of all their ſettlements on this continent. 

5 5 ravellers have given accounts of the entertainments made by the prince and chief of the 
Malabar coaſt, and particularly the ſovereign of Calicutz which, according do therepreſenta-- 
tions made of them, are ſometimes attended with effects as extraordinary as the occaſion hic 
ean induce an Indian ſovereign to feaſt his ſubjects, and which muſt be ſome very propitious, 
event. But when any ſuch happens, the inhahitants of the territory are invited, but not 
to partake. of a coſtly dinner, the. expence ariſing more from the quantity than the quality 
of the proviſions, which conſiſt principally of rice and the grain called dholl, rendered pa- 
latable by the addition of turmeric, cocoa-nuts, and other aa all extremely; was 
Af 
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and as their liquor is dnly-pure water, no exceſs. can- be admitted in this way: but they, 
are by no means temperate in their meal; on the contrary, it is not uncommon. for ſome. 
of the gueſts, tempted by the eleemoſynary treat, to ſurcharge their tomachs with this inno- 
cent food, and actually to die of repletion. And ſo far is this fatal conſequence from ex- 

citing horror, that. it is uſual ita eſtimate the hoſpitality and magnificence ol the lord of: 
the feaſt, by the nunibers who loſt theit lives in partabing ie. 

The country of the Rapah- of Sarim Aatam, which lies ab the back of the nin 06 
Calicut; is ſaid to be hitherto unſubdued, and to be governed by it's native chiefs. Neither 
the country, or the manners and cuſtoms of the inhabitants, are much known; but among 
the reports propagated: concerning the latter, it is ſaid they never carry on an offenſive war, 
and when they are oompelled to act omithe defenſive, they avoid putting: their enemies to 
death; inſtead o which, their warriors are trained to a; particular dexterity. of cutting. ofÞ- 
the noſes of their opponents im battle::: and the dread of: this deformity; has proved ſufficient 
to keep them free from the attacles of their mn enn 1 hence ſuppoſe, are not. 
much addicted to martial ewhloitss , :/ 

We have now compleated our view of wesen af been have e eee 
ef all the lighes which. have been thrown: on ſo difficult a ſubject by writers of all denomi- 
nations; as well as of the information which eould, be gathered from private correſpon · 
dences, and manuſcri pts: yet in a oountry ſo. remote, ſo-variouſly governed, and which 
is impoſſible to arrive at abſolute certainty in the accounts of the civil governments, and 
the: preciſe manners of the people. We can only, flatter ourſelves, that a more accurate 
ſtate of both, is not to be found in any writer of a modern or more ancient date; and. thas 
the Europeaninterefis have been diſtinguiſhed: with fidelity and-perſpicuity.., -- 

- But between the empire of Indoſtan and that of China, lies a vaſt tract of country, known 
e by the deſeription of India beyand the Ganges; but divided into many kingdoms, 
dominions, and governments; and of theſe we are now. to treat diſtinctly, and lay before 
our readers the beſt accounts which can be collected, of nations little known, and countries 
of which travel lers have either oben aeg, or en Was | it is not an-caly, mat 
ter to diſtinguiſh truth from fiction. EW 

The kingdom of, ——— e ever e the twelfihy and*thirw 
teenth centuries j yet had/ never been properly explored. by any Europeans, till a very late 
period : ſome ſtraggling miſſionaries, of the begging orders, had, indeed, at different times, 
penetrated into various parts of the country; but their obſervations, directed by ignorance 
and ſuperſtition, and canſined to a narrower ſphere, could giye no ideas, but ſuch as were 
either ill- founded or imperfect. Since theſe, the Jeſuits have given the world a ſhort account 
of this cougtrys collected, with their uſual pains and - Id gnedeo Toh RA relations ;. 
which, as far as they go, ſeem. to; be-telerably, juſt. 

This country commonly paſſes in Bengal under the: d Bonker: : it lies to the 
northward of Indoſtan, and is all along ſeparated from it by a rangę of high and ſteep moun- 
tains, properly a communication of the great Caucaſus, which ſtretches from the ancient; 


Media, and the ſhares of the Caſpian. Sea, round the north reaſt frontiers o Perſia, to Can 
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dahar and Caſſamire; and thence, continuing it's courſe more eaſterly, forms the great 
northern barrier to the various provinces of the Mogul empire; and ends, as we have reaſon 
to believe, in Aſſam or China. This ſtupendous Tartar bulwark had ever been held im- 
paſſable by the Moguls, and other Muſſulman-conquerors of India; and although in the 
valleys lying between the lower mountains, which run out perpendicular to the main ridge, 
there reſide various Indian people, whom they had occaſionally made tributary to their 
power; yet they had never attempted a ſolid or permanent dominion over them. It was 
on occaſion of a diſputed ſucceſſion between the heirs of one of the Rajahs, or petty ſove- 
reigns of thoſe people, that the-Boutaners were called down from their mountains, to the 
aſſiſtance of the parties; and the Engliſh government, in Indoſtan, engaged on the oppoſite 
fide. The party aſſiſted by them did not fail in the end to prevail; and, in the courſe of 
this little war, two people became acquainted, who, though they were near neighbours, 
were equally: ſtrangers to each other. At the attack of a town called Cooch Behar, the 
Englith troops and the Boutaners firſt met; and nothing could exceed their mutual ſur- 
prize in the rencounter. The Boutaners, who had never encountered in the plains any 
other than the timid Gentoos, flying naked before them, ſaw, for the firſt time, a body of 
men uniformly cloathed and accoutred, moving in regular order, and led on by men of 
complexion, dreſs, and features, ſuch as they had never beheld before: the management of 
the artillery, and the inceſſant fire of the muſquetry, was beyond any idea which they could 
have conceived of it. On the other hand, the "Engliſh found themſelves: on a ſudden en- 
gaged with a race of men, unlike all their former opponents in India; uncouth in their 
appearance, and fierce. in their aſſault ; wrapped up in ns; and armed with e and 

arrows, and other weapons peculiar to themſelves. c 
The place was carried by the Engliſh troops; and a great many: aitiches of the ſpoil, luck 
as arms, eloathing, and utenſils of various ſorts, images in clay, in gold, in ſilver, and in 
enamel, were ſent down to Calcutta; all which appeared perfectly Tartar, as they are re- 
preſented-in the relations and drawings of travellers ; and there were, beſides, ſeveral pieces 
of Chineſe paintings and manufactures. Whit thoſe things continued to be the ſubject 
ef much converſation and curioſity to the Europeans in Bengal, the fame of the Britiſh 
exploits in the war had reached the court of Thibet, and awakened' the attention of 
Tayſhoo-Lama ; who (the Delai-Lama being a minor) was then at the head of the ſtate. 
The Dah-Terriah, or Deb-Rajah, as he is called in Bengal, (who rules immediately over 
the Boutaners, and had engaged them in the war) being a feudatory of Thibet, the Lama 
thought it proper to interpoſe his good offices ; and in conſequence ſent a perſon of rank to 
Bengal, with a letter and nee to the nee to bene a Fon * the n, as his 

vaſfal and dependant. 1. 

Mr. Haſtings, the governor, nat 1 . FO felt x mamtat! of this dpplicationy 
to grant a peace at the mediation of the Lama, on the moſt moderate and equitable terms, 
but he propoſed in council, to ſend a perſon in apublic character to the court of Tay ſhoo- 
Lama, to negotiate a treaty of commerce between the two nations, and to explore a coun- 
try and people hitherto ſo little known to Europeans. An approved ſervant.of the Com- 
Janys whoſe abilities and diſpoſition rendered him every way qualified for ſo 8 
7." 
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and uncommon à miſſion, was pitched on, and penetrated, in ſpite of many difficulties, 
to the center of Thibet; reſided ſeveral months at the court of Tayſhoo-Lama, and re- 
turned to Calcutta, after an abſence of fifteen months: on the whole, having executed 
his commiſſion to the entire ſatisfaction of the adminiſtration; and from his 8 accounts: * | 
this country, the following particulars are chiefly collected. | 
This gentleman divides the territories of the Delai-Lama into two difirens dane! That 
which lies immediately contiguous to Bengal, and which 1 is called by the inhabitants Doo- 
po, he diſtinguiſhes by the name of Boutan; and the other, which extends to the north- 
ward, as far as the frontiers of T artary, called by the natives Pi, he ſtiles Thibet. 
Boutan is ruled by the Dah-Terriah, or Deb-Rajah, -as hath been already remarked.. It 
is a country of ſteep and inacceſſible mountains, whoſe ſummits are crowned with eter= 
nal ſnow; but they are interſected with deep valleys, through which pour numberleſs tor- 
rents, that increaſe in their courſe; and at laſt, gaining the plains, loſe th-mſelves in the 
great rivers of Bengal. Theſe mountains are covered down their ſides with foreſts of 
ſtately trees of various ſorts; ſome of the fir and pine kinds, known in Europe; others. 
ſuch as are peculiar to the country and climate. 'T he valleys and ſides of the hills, which 
admit of cultivation, are not unfruitful, but produce crops of wheat, barley, and rice. 
The inhabitants are a ſtout and warlike people, of a copper complexion ; in ſize rather 
above the middle European ſtature; haſty and quarrelſome in their temper, and addicted to 
the uſe of ſpirituous liquors; but honeſt in their dealings, robbery ' by violence being al- 
moſt unknown among them. The chief city is Taſſey Seddein, ſituated on the river 
Patchoo. Thibet begins properly from the top-of the great ridge of the Caucaſus, and 
extends from thence in breadth to the confines of Great Tartary; and, perhaps,. to ſome 
of the dominions of the Ruſſian empire. The ſummit of the Boutan mountains being 
once attained, you do not deſcend in an equal proportion on the fide of Thibet; but, con- 
tinuing ſtill on a very elevated baſe, traverſe vallies which are wider and not ſo deep- 
as the former, and mountains that are neither ſo ſteep, nor apparently ſo high. On the 
other hand, it is repreſented as a moſt bare and deſolate country: the woods, which. 
every where cover the mountains in Boutan, are here totally unknown; and, except a few 
ſtraggling trees near the villages, nothing of the kind is to be ſeen. The climate is ex 
tremely ſevere and rude, At Chamnanning, where the ambaſſador from the Engliſh 
company wintered, though it is in latitude 31 degrees, 29. minutes, only 8 degrees 
to the northward of Calcutta, he often found the thermometer' in his room at 
29 degrees under the freezing point, by Fahrenheit's ſcale; and in the middle of 
April the ſtanding waters were all frozen, and heavy ſhowers of ſnow perpetually, fell. 
This, no doubt, muſt be owing to the great elevation of the country, and to the vaſt 
frozen ſpace over which the north-wind blows uninterruptedly, from the pole e 
the vaſt deſarts of Siberia and Tartary, till it is ſtopped by this formidable wall. 
The Thibetans are of a ſmaller ſize than their ſouthern neighbours, and of a leſs ro- 
buſt make: their complexions are alſo fairer; and many of them have even a ruddinefs. 
in their countenances unknown in the other climates of the eaſt. They appear to have 
quite Tartar faces; are of à mild and chearful tempe r, and the higher ranks polite and 
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entertaining in converſation, in which they never mix either ſtrained compliments or flat. 
tery. The common people, both in Boutan and' Thibet, are cloathed in coarſe woollen 
ſtuffs of their own manufacture, lined with ſuch fkins as they can procure; but the het. 
ter orders of men are dreſſed in European cloth, or China filk, lined with the fineſt Sj. 
berian furs. The ambaſſador frem the Deb-Rajah, in his ſummer dreſs at Calcutta, ap. 
peared exactly like the figures ſeen in Chineſe paintings, with the conical hat, the tunic 
of brocaded ſilk, and light boots. The Thibetan, who brought the firſt letter from the 
Lama, was wrapped up from head to foot in furs. The uſe of linen is totally unknown 
among them. The chief food of the inhabitants is the milk of their cattle, prepared in- 
to cheeſe, butter, or mixed with flour, of a coarſe barley, or of peas, the only grain 
which-their ſoil produces ; and even theſe articles are in a ſcanty proportion: but they are 
' Furniſhed with rice and wheat from Bengal, and other countries in their neighbourhood, 
They are alſo ſupplied with fiſh from the rivers in their own, and the neighbouring pro. 
winces, ſalted, and ſent into the interior parts. They have no want of animal food, from 
the cattle, ſheep, and hogs, which are raiſed on their hills; and are not deſtitute of game, 
though it is not ſuppoſed to be abundant. They have a ſingular method of preparing 
their mutton, by expoſing the carcaſe entire, after the bowels are taken out, to the ſun and 
"bleak northern winds, which blow in the months of Auguſt and September, without froſt, 
and ſo dry up the juices and parch up the ſkin, that the meat will keep uncorrupted for 
the year round. This they generally eat raw, without any other preparation; and the am- 
baſſador from the Engliſh company was often regaled with this diſh, which, however un- 
palatable at firſt, he ſays he afterwards preferred to mutton juſt killed, which was gene- 
rally lean, tough, and rank. It was alſo very common for the head men in the villages 
through which he paſſed, to make him preſents of ſheep: ſo prepared, ſet before him on 
their legs as if they had been alive, which at firſt had a very odd appearance. 

The religion and political conſtitution of this country, which are intimately blended 
with each other, would make a chapter of conſiderable length in it's hiſtory; but the in- 
telligence we can gather is too incompleat to afford a regular ſyſtem of them, either ſepa- 
rate hy or united. At preſent, and ever ſince the- expulſion of the Eluth- Tartars, the 
kingdom of Thibet is regarded as depending on the empire of China, which they call 
Cathay; and there actually reſide two mandarines, with a garriſon of à thouſand Chineſe, 
at Lahaſſa, the capital; to ſupport the government; but their power does not extend far: 
and in fact, the Lama, whoſe empire is founded on the · ſureſt grounds, perſonal affection 
and religious reverence, governs every thing internally, with unbounded authority. Every 
body knows that the Delai- Lama is the great object of adoration, for the various tribes of 
heathen Tartars who roam through the vaſt tract of continent which ſtretches from the 
banks of the Volga to Correa on the ſea of Japan; the moſt extenſive religious dominion, 
perhaps, on the face of the globe. He is not only the ſovereign pontiff, the vicegerent 
of the Deity on earth; but, as ſuperſtition is ever the ſtrongeſt where it is moſt removed 
from it's object, the more remote Tartars abſolutely regard' him as the Deity himſelt 
they believe him immortal, and endowed with all knowledge and virtue. Every Jeat 
they come from different parts, to worſhip and make rick offerings at his fltrine; 2 wo 
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Emperor of China, who is a Manchou Tartar, does not fail in acknowledgments- to bim 
in his religious capacity; and actually entertains, at a great expence, in the palace of Pe- 
kin, an inferior Lama deputed as his nuncio from Thibet. It is even reported that many 
of the Tartar chiefs recgive eertain preſents, conſiſting of fmall portions of that from him 
which is eyes regarded in all other perſons as the moſt humiliating: proof of human na- 
ture, and of being ſubject to it's laws; and treaſure it up with great reverence, in gold 
boxes, to be mixed occaſionally in their ragouts. It is, however, but juſtice to declare, 
that our ambaſſador totally denies the truth of this report, which he apprehends may have 
ariſen from a cuſtom of the Lama to diſtribute frequently little balls of conſecrated flonr, 
like the pain benit of the Roman Catholics, which the ſuperſtition and blind- credulity of 
his Tartar. votaries, may afterwards convert into what they pleaſe, The orthodox opi- 
nion is, that when the. Grand Lama ſeems to die, either of old age or of infirmity, his 
ſoul, in fact, only quits an actual crazy habitation, to look. for another younger or better; 
and it is diſcovered again in the body of ſome child, by certain tokens, known only to 
the Lama or prieſts, in which order he always appears. The. preſent Delai- Lama is a 
| youth, and was diſcovered ſome years ago in che perſon of an infant, by the Tay- 
ſhoo-Lamaz who, in authority and ſanctity of character, is next to him, and con ſequent- 
ly, during the other's minority, acts as chief. The Lamas, who form the moſt nume 
rous, as well as the moſt: powerful body in the ſtate, have the prieſthood entirely in their 
hands, and beſides. fill up many monaſtic orders, which are held in great veneration 
among them. Celibacy. ſeems not to be poſitively enjoined ta the Lamas, hut it is held 
indiſpenſable for both men and women who embrace a religious life; and, indeed, their 
celibacy, their living in communities, their cloyſters, their ſerviee. in the choirs, their 
ſtrings of beads, their, faſts, and their penances, give. them ſq much the air of; Chriſtian 
Manks, that it is not ſurprizing an illiterate capuchin ſhould he ready to hail: them hro- 
thers, and think he can trace the features of St. Francis in every thing about them. It 
is an old notian that the religion of Thihet: is a corrupted chriſtianity; and even Father 
Diſederii, a Jeſuit, (hut not of the Chineſe miſſion) who viſited the country about the be- 
ginning of this century, thinks he can reſolve all their myſteries inta ours; and aſſerts, 
with a true myſtieal penetration, that they have certainly a good notion of the Trinity, 
lince they as often; addreſs the Deity in the plural, as in the ſingular, and with their roſa- 
ries pronounce theſe words, Om, a, hum. The truth is, that the religion of Thi- 
bet, from whence ſaver. it ſprung, is pure and fimple in. it's ſource, conveying exalted no- 
tions of the Deity, with no contemptible ſyſtem of morality: but in it's progreſs. it has 
been greatly altered and corrupted by the inventions of worldly men; a fate the leſs extra- 
ordinary in a ſyſtem of error, as we know that of truth has. been ſubjectito the ſame. Po- 
lygamy, at leaſt; in the ſenſe we: commonly receive the ward, is not in practice among 
them; but it exiſts; in a manner ftill more repugnant to Kurapean. ideas, in the plurality 
of huſbands, which: is firmly eſtabliſhed, and highly reſpected there; and appears to be 
founded in policy, if not in neceſũty. In a country where. the means. af ſubſiſting a family 
are not eaſily. found, it may not ſeem unnatural to allo a ſet; of brothers to agree in 
ruling aun, which is to bo maintained by their joint efforts, It is uſual. in Thibet . 
a | Others 
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brothers'in the family to have a wife in common; and they generally live in great harmony 
and comfort with her; not but that ſometimes little diſſenſtons will ariſe, ' (as may happen 
in families eonſtituted upon different principles;) an inſtance of which is mentioncg by 
the ambaſſador, in the caſe of a modeſt and virtuous lady, the wife of half a dozen of the 
Tayſhoo-Lama's nephews; who complained to the uncle, that the two'youngeſt of her 
huſbands did not furniſh that ſhare of love and'beneyolenee to the. common ſtock, which 
duty and religion required of them, 'i In-fhort, however ſtrange this euſtom may appear to 
us, it is an undoubted fact that it prevails in Thibet, in the manner above deſcribed. 

The manner of beſtowing their dead is al ſo ſingular: they neither put them in the 
ground like the Europeans, nor burn them like the Gentoos; but expoſe them on the 
bleak pinnacle of ſome neigh bourihg- mountain, to be devoured by wild beaſts and birds 
of prey, or waſted away by time and the-viciflitudes of. weather. Theſe mangled cars 
: caſes and bleached bones lie ſcattered about; and, amidſt this ſcene of horror, ſome miſer- 
'able old wreteh, man or woman, loft to all feelings but thoſe of ſuperſtition, generally ſets 
up an abode, to perform the diſmal office of receiving the bodies, aſſigning each a place, 


and gathering up the remains when too widely diſperſe e. : 
The religion of Thibet, though it is in many of it's principal doctrines tatally repug 
nant to that of the Bramins, or of India; yet in others it has a great affinity to it: the 
Thibetans have, for inſtance; a grkat veneration for che cow; but they transfer it wholly 
from the common ſpecies, to that which bears the tails, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 
They alſo highly reſpect the waters of the Ganges, the ſource of which they believe to be 
in Heaven; and one of the firſt effects which the treaty. with the Lama produced, was an 
application to the Governor- general for leave to build a place of worſhip on it's banks. 
This, it may be imagined; was not-refuſed; and a ſpot of ground was actually afligned 
for that purpoſe, about two · or three iniles from Calcutta. On the other hand, the ſun- 
niaſſes, or Indian pilgrims, often viſit Thibet as a holy place; and the Lama always enter- 
tains . a body of two · or three hundred in his pay. The reſidenee of the Dalai- Lama is at 
Pateli, a vaſt palace on a mountain near the banks of the Barampooter, about ſeven miles 
from Lahaſſa. The Fayſlioo - Eama has ſeveral palaces. or caſtles; in one of which the 
ambaſſador above-mentioned lived with him frye months. He repreſents the Lama as one 
of the moſt amiable as well as intelligent men he ever knew; maintaining his rank with 
the utmoſt mildneſs of authority, and living in the greateſt. purity of manners, without 
ſtiffneſs or affectation. Every thing within the gates breathed peace, order, and dignified 
elegance. The eaſtle is of ſtone or brick, with many courts, lofty halls, terraces, and 
porticoes; but the apartments are in general gloomy, and highly finiſhed. in the Chineſe 
ſtile, with: gilding, painting, and varniſh... There are two conveniences to which they 
are utter ſtrangers, ſtair-caſes and windows: there is no acceſs to the upper room but 
by ladders of wood or iron; and for windows they have only holes in the cielings, with 
penthouſe covers, contrived : ſo as to ſhut up on the weather - ſide. Firing is ſo ſcarce, that 
little is uſed but for culinary purpoſes; and they truſt. altogether for warmth in their houſes, 
to their furs, and other cloathing. The Lama, who is compleatly converſant in what re. 
gards Tartary, China, and all the Kingdoms in the eaſt; was exceedingly . n 
| | _— uropes, 
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Europe, it's politics, laws, arts and ſciences, government, commerce, and military ſtrength: 


for his ſervice a brief ſtate of Europe, in the language of Indoſtan, which he ordered to 


be tranſlated into that of Thibet. The Lama being born at Latack, a frontier province, 
next Caſſemire, is fully maſter of the Indoſtan language, and always converſed in it with 


the envoy: but the people, who are perſuaded he underſtands all languages, believed he 
ſpoke to him. in Engliſh, or, as they call it, the European tongue. The Ruſſian empire 
was the only one in Europe known to him: he has a high idea of it's riches and ſtrength, 
and has heard of it's wars and ſucceſs againſt the empire of Rome (for ſo he calls the 


Turkiſh ſtate;) but could not conceive it could be in any wiſe a match for Cathay. Many. 
of the Tartar ſubjects of Ruſha come to Thibet; and the Czar has even at various times ſent. 
letters and preſents to the Lama. The Engliſh envoy ſaw many European articles in his. 


hands; pictures, looking- glaſſes, and trinkets of gold, ſilver, and ſteel, chiefly Engliſh, 


which he had received that way; particularly, a Graham's repeating watch, which haa 
been dead, as the Lama told him, for ſome time.—While he was there, ſeveral Mongols 


and Calmucs arrived from Siberia, with whom he converſed. 


The city of Lahaſſa, which is the capital, is of no inconſiderable Lang and i is * | 
as populous and flouriſhing. It is the reſidence of the chief officers of government, and 
of the Chineſe Mandarins and their ſuite: it is alſo inhabited by Chineſe and Caſſemirian 


merchants and artificers; and is the daily reſort of numberleſs traders from all quarters, 
who come in occaſional parties, or in ſtated caravans. The waters of the Great River, 


as it is emphatically called in their language, waſh it's walls. Duhalde, with great accu- 


racy, traces this river, which he never ſuſpects to be the Barampooter, from it's origin in 


the Caſſemirian mountains, (probably from the ſame ſpring which gives riſe to the Ganges) 


through the great valley of Thibet; till turning ſuddenly to the ſouthward, he. loſes it in 


the kingdom of Aſſam; but ſtill, with great judgment and probability of conjecture, ſup- 


poſes it reaches the Indian.Sea, ſomewhere in Pegu or Aracan. The truth is, however, 
that it turns ſuddenly again in the middle of Aſſam; and traverſing that country, enters 


Bengal towards Rangamatry, under the above-mentioned name; and thence. bending it's 


courſe more ſoutherly, joins. the Ganges, it's ſiſter and rival, with an equal if not more 
copious ftream, forming at the conflux a body of running freſh water, hardly to be paral- 
leled in the known world, which diſembogues itſelf into the Bay of Bengal. Two ſuch 
Rivers. uniting in this happy country, with all the beauty, fertility, and convenience which 
they bring, well intitles it to the name of Tbs Paradiſe of Nations, always beſtoyred upon 
it by the Moguls. 

The chief trade from Lahaſſa to Pekin is carried on by caravans, chat employ full two 
years in the journey thither and back again; which is not ſurpriſing, when we conſider 
that the diſtance cannot be leſs than two thouſand Engliſh miles: and yet it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that an expreſs from Lahaſſa reaches Pekin in three weeks; a circumſtance much to 
the 8 of the Chineſe police, which knows to eſtabliſh ſo ſpeedy and effectual a commu- 


nication, through mountains and deſarts, for ſo long a way. The trade with Siberia is 


carried on by caravans to Seling, which is undoubtedly the * of the Ruſſian tra- 
«Q vellers, 
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on all which heads the Britiſh envoy endeavoured to ſatisfy him; and actually compiled. 
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vellers, on the borders of Baykal Lake: and this accounts for an extraordinary fact 
mentioned by Bell, that on the banks of the river of that name, he found a man buſy in 
redeeming from fome boys who were angling, the fiſh they caught, and throwing them 
into the water again ; and from this circumſtance; and the mark on his forehead, knew 
him to be an Indian: on converſing with him, he found his conjecture to be right. The 
man told him he came from Madrafs ; had been two years on his journey, and mentioned 
by name ſome of the principal Engliſh gentlemen. there. This Indian, no doubt, muſt 
have traveled as a faquir or funniafly, through Bengal into Thibet, and from thence 
paſſed with the caravan to Selinginſky, where Bell found him. It may not be improper 
to remark, 'that the Indians have an admirable method of turning godlineſs into great 
gain; it being uſual for the faquirs to carry with them, in their pilgrimages from the ſea- 
coaſts to the interior parts, pearls, corals, ſpices, and other precious articles of ſmall bulk, 
which they exchange on their return for gold- duſt, muſk, and other things of a ſimilar 
nature, concealing them eaſily jn their hair, and in- the cloaths round their middle;. and 
earrying on, conſidering their numbers, no inconſiderable traffic by theſe means. The 
goſſeigns are alſo of a religious order, but in dignity above the faquirs; and they drive a 
more extenſive and a more open trade with that country. But it is neceſſary, in order to 
make our accounts conſiſtent; that we ſhould point out the ſources from which this country, 
ſo apparently poor and unfruitful, draws a ſupply of the foreign articles of convenience 
and luxury, which we have occaſionally ſaid they poſſefs. Beſides their leſſer traffic with 
their neighbours, in horfes, hogs, rock-ſalt, coarſe-cloths,. and other merchandize, they 
enjoy four ſtaple articles, which are ſufficient in themſelves to procure every foreign com- 
modity of which they ftand in need; all of which are natural productions, and deſerve to 
be particularly noticed. The firſt, though the leaſt eonfiderable, is that'of the cow-tails, 
ſo famous all over India, Perſia, and the other kingdoms of the eaſt: they are produced by 
a ſpecies of cow ot bullock, different from what is found in any other country. It is of 
a larger ſize than the common Thibet breed; has ſhort horns, and no hump on it's back: 
it's ſkin is covered with whitiſh hair, of 4 filky appearance; but it's chief ſingularity is 
in it's tail, which ſpreads out broad and Jong, with flowing hairs like that of a beautiful | 
mare, but much finer, and far more gloſſy. The Engliſh envoy ſent down a male and 
female of this breed to the governor at Calcutta; but they died before they reached that | 
place. The tails ſell very high, and are uſed mounted on filver handles, for chowras, or 
bruſhes, to chace away the flies; and no man of conſequence in India ever goes out, or 
fits in form at home, without two chowrowbadars, or bruſhers, attending him- with ſuch. 
inſtruments in their hands. | | . e 

The next article is the wool, from which the faul, the moſt delicate woollen manu- 
facture in the world, ſo much prized in the Eaſt; and now ſo well known in England, is 
made. Till the embaſſy of which we ſpeak, our notions on that ſubject were very crude 
and imperfect. As the ſhauls all come from Caſſemire, it was concluded the material 
from which they were fabricated was alſo of that country's growth. It was ſaid to be | 
the hair of a particular goat; the fine under-hair from a camel's breaſt ; and a thouſand 
other fancies: but we now know it for certain, at leaſt as to the fineſt ſorts, or n. 22 
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in this country, to be principally the produce of a Thibet ſheep. Mr. Haſtings had one or 
two of theſe in his paddock at Calcutta: they are of a ſmall breed; in figure nothing differ- 
ing from Engliſh ſheep, except in their tails, which are very broad; but their fleeces, for the 
fneneſs, length, and beauty of the wool, exceed all others in the world. The Callemiciant 
engroſs this article, and have factors eſtabliſhed for it's purchaſe in every part of Thibet x 
from whence it is fent to Caflemire, where it is worked up, and becomes a ſource of great: 
wealth to that country, as it is originally to Thibet. | 
Muſk is another of the ſtaple commodities of Thibet; of which it will be e 
to ſay much, as the nature, quality, and value of this precious drug, are ſo well known 
in Europe: it need only be remarked, that the deer which produces it is eommon in the 
mountains; but being exceflively ſhy, and frequenting ſolely places the moſt wild and: 
difficult of acceſs, it becomes a trade of great danger and trouble to hunt after it. The 
muſk is ſent down to Calcutta in the natural bag, not without great riſk of it's being adul- 
terated ; though ftill it is far ſuperior to any ing of the kind that is to be met with for 
fale in Europe. 

The laſt of the articles which why be accounted ſtaple, f is gold; of which great quanti- 
ties are exported from Thibet. It is found in the ſands of the Great River, as well as in 
moſt of the ſmall brooks and torrents that pour from the mountains. The quantity ga- 
thered in this manner, though conſiderable with reſpec to national gain, pays the indivi- 
dual but very moderately for the labour beſtowed on it. But beſides the gold procured 
in this way, there are mines of that metal in the northern parts, which are the reſerred 
property of the Lama, and rented by thoſe who work them. It is not found in ore, but 
always in a pure metallic ſtate, (as ſeems to be the caſe in all other mines of this metal) 
and only requires to be ſeparated from the ſpar, ſtones ar flint, to which it adheres. Mr. 
Haſtings had alump ſent to him at. Calcutta, of about the ſiae of a bullock's kidney, whiehs 
was a hard flint, veined with ſolid gold. He had it ſawed in two; and it was found 
throughout interſected with the pureſt metal. Although they-have this gold in great plenty 
in Thibet, they do not employ it in coin, of which their government never ſtrikes any; but 
it is ſtill uſed as a medium of. commerce, and goods are rated there by the” purſe of gold 
duſt, as here by money. The Chineſe draw it from them to a great amount every year, in 
return for the produce of their labour and arts. 

To render this account of Thibet cempleat, ſomething ſhould be added ne the 
plants and other botanical productions of this country; but hitherto no authentic infor- 
mation of that kind hath. been procured: the ambaſſador above- mentioned, indeed, ſent 
down to Calcutta many ſeeds, grains, kernels, and fruits, part of which only arrived ſafe > 
ef the growth. or produce of the former, no account hath yet been received;. the laſt were 
chiefly of the European ſorts, ſuch as peaches, apples, pears, &c.. and therefore more de- 
| krable in Bengal; but they were all inſipid and bad. | 
Wee hall conclude our account of Thibet with a tranſlation of the original letter: mhicts 
the Tayſhoo-Lama wrote to Mr. Haſtings, by the envoy, whom he ſent to ſolicit a peace 
for the Deb-Rajah. The original is in the Perſian, a language which the Lama was 


9 to uſe; that of Thibet, although very elegant and expreflive,, as it is ſaid, bai 
totally 
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totally unintelligible in Bengal. A letter, under the ſanction of a character ſo long talked 
of in the weſtern world, but ſo little known, alone renders it an object of curiofity; but 
when it is found to contain ſentiments of juſtice, benevolence, and piety, couched in a 
ſemple ſtile, not without dignity, and in general exempt from the high-flown compli. 
ments, and ſtrained metaphors, fo common among the other people of the eaſt, it will, no 
doubt, prove highly acceptable to our readers; at any rate, it will ſerve as a ſpecimen of 
the way of thinking, and writing, among a people whoſe country and manners we have 
juſt deſcribed. „ LY ay V | s hab. 
Tranſlation of a letter from the Tayſhoo-Lama, to Mr. Haſtings, governor of Ben- 
gal, received the 29th of March 1774. Ta „ 
| © The affairs of this quarter, in every reſpect flouriſh; I am night and day employed 
< 'for the increaſe of your happineſs and proſperity. Having been informed by travellers. 
from your quarter, of your exalted fame and reputation, my heart, like the bloſſom of 
< ſpring, abounds with ſatisfaction, gladneſs, and joy. Praiſe God that the ſtar of your 
fortune is in it's aſcenſion, Praiſe him that happineſs and eaſe are the ſurrounding at- 
< tendants of myſelf and family. Neither to moleſt or perſecute is my aim; it is even the 
© charaQteriftic of our ſe&, to deprive ourſelves of the neceſſary refreſhment of leep, ſhould 
© an injury be done to a ſingle individual; but in juſtice and humanity, I am informed 
< you far ſurpaſs us. May you ever adorn the ſeat of juſtice and power, that mankind 
may in the ſhadow of your boſom enjoy the bleſſings of peace and affluence! By your 
< favour, I am the Rajah and Lama of this country, and rule over a number of ſubjects; 
a particular with which you have, no doubt, been acquainted by travellers from theſe 
parts. I have been repeatedly informed that you have been engaged in hoftilities againſt 
the Dah-Terria, to which, it is ſaid, the Dah's own criminal conduct, in committing ra- 
vages and other outrages on your frontiers, gave riſe. As he is of a rude and ignorant 
< race, paſt times are not deſtitute of the like miſconduct which his avarice tempted him to 
© commit. It is not unlikely but he has now renewed thoſe inſtances, 'and the ravages 
and plunder which he may have committed on the ſkirts of the Bengal and Bahar pro- 
< yinces, have given you provocation to ſend your vindiQtive army againſt him. How- 
ever, his party has been defeated; many of his people have been killed; three forts have 
© been taken from him; and he has met with the puniſhment he deſerved. - It is as evident 
© as the ſun that your army has been victorious; and that, if you had been deſirous of it, 
« you might, in the ſpace of two days, have entirely extirpated him, for he had not power 
© to reſiſt your efforts. But I now take upon me to be his mediator, and to repreſent to 
© you, that, as the ſaid Dah-Terria is dependant upon the Dalai-Lama, who rules in this 
© country with unlimited ſway, (but on account of his being in his minority, the charge of 
the government and adminiſtration is committed to me} ſhould you perſiſt in offering far- 
ther moleſtation to the Dah's country, it will irritate both the Lama and all his ſubjects 
« againſt you. Therefore, from a regard to our religion and .cuſtoms, I requeſt you will 
< ceaſe all hoſtilities againft him; and in doing this you will confer the greateſt favour and 
« friendſhip upon me. I have reprimanded the Dah for his paſt conduct; and I have ad- 
4 moniſhed him to deſiſt from his evil practices in future, and to be ſubmiſſive to wy all 
p [4 ings. 
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things. I am perſuaded he will ein form to the advice which I have given him; and it 


will be neceſſary that you treat him with compaſſion and clemency. As to my part, I am 
but a faquir; and it is the cuſtom of my ſect, with the roſary in our hands, to pray for 


« the welfare of mankind, and for the peace and happineſs of the inhabitants of this coun- 


try: and I do now, with my head uncovered, entreat that you may ceaſe all hoſtilities 
< againſt the Dah in future. It would be needlefs to add to the length of this letter, as 
the bearer of it, who is a Goſſeign, (a Gentoo) will repreſent to you all particulars; and 
it is hoped you will comply therewith. In this country, worſhip of the Almighty is 
the profeſſion of all. We, poor creatures, are in nothing equal to you; having, how- 
ever, a few things in hand, I ſend them to you by way of remembrance, and hope for 
« your acceptance of them.” 
- The farther peninſula of India, or, as it is more commonly called, A. beyond the Gans 
ges, may be deſcribed as bounded on the north by part of Thibet and China; on the eaſt 
by Tonkin, or Tonquin, and the Gul ph of Cochin-China; on the ſouth by the Gulph of 
Siam and Straits of Sunda; and on the weſt by the Bay of Bengal, and the great Bur- 
rampooter river; which is ſuppoſed to riſe in the mountains which bound Thibet, and 
running ſouthward, ſeparates the countries included in this peninſula from Indoſtan. 

From theſe general boundaries it will appear, that this farther peninſula of India lies 
between the 1ſt and 27th degrees of north latitude, and the 107th and 127th degrees of 
| longitude, being ſomewhat leſs than 340 leagues in length from ſouth to north, and about 
300 in breadth ſrom weſt to eaſt, at the greateſt width; though | in ſome parts, and particu- 
larly in the peninſula of Malacca, which it includes, it is even leſs than 20 leagues broad. 

The dominions comprized within theſe limits, though formerly under the government 
of a great number of petty kings, or ſovereign princes, may at preſent be reduced to the 
following ſtates. Aſſem or Azem, Ava, Pegu, Arracan and Tipra, Jangoma, Malacca, 
Laos, Siam, Cambodia, Cochin-China, and Tonkin or Tonquin; though this laſt is not 
univerſally allowed to be a part of this peninſula, and ſeveral of the others are, by con- 
quelt or otherwiſe, united, as will appear in our ſubſequent accounts of them. 

But of all or any of theſe countries, it is impoſſible to form a compleat hiſtory: the beſt 
accounts are derived from ancient travellers, and they are by no means to be relied on, 
eſpecially as the paſt ſtate of theſe countries was in all probability widely different from the 
Preſent. We have, indeed, received tolerable accounts of the kingdom of Siam, of a later 
Cate; but even theſe are imperfect, being gathered from merchants and miſſionaries, who, 
far from being tempted to reſide long in it, have found it ſo unfavourable both to com- 
merce and religion, that they have been glad to eſcape from a ſituation in which they could 
neither hope to acquire riches, or gratify their zeal. 

The kingdom of Aſſam, or Azem, has, on the north, the a of Thibet, in that 
part called Laſſa, or Barantola ; on the ſouth, Fipra and Arracan: it's eaſtern boundary is 
ſuppoſed to be the river Iſanpu, and the weſtern limit the Burrampooter. It is ſaid to 
produce all the neceſſaries of life in great abundance, and to have mines of gold, ſilver, 
iron, and lead; all which the ſovereign reſerves to himſelf in lieu of tribute or taxes 
from his people, who are even exempt from the toil of working the mines, which is per- 
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formed by ſlaves purchaſed of his neighbours. Thus the inhabitants of Aſſem are free 
from taxes, enjoy the bleſſings of liberty and affluence; whilſt other nations of Indians 
endure the miſeries of Alayery and oppreſſion, and are deprived of all the comforts of life, 
in a country which ſeems peculiarly waren by Heaven with all the riches of nature in 
the greateſt profuſion,  _ | 
The laws of this country prohibit the carrying pals out of che kingdom, of coining 
it into money; ſo that it is uſed for the purpoſes of trade, in great and ſmall-ingots: but 
even theſe are not to be paid to ſtrangers. The king, however, has a coinage of ſilver 
pieces, of the. ſize and weight « of roupees, and of an octagonal form; Ty theſe 1 be ex- 
rted. 
17 he king des in the city of Fee, or Kemmeroof, though the former metropo- 
lis of Aſſem was Guerguon. The tombs of the royal family are in the city of Azo, where 
each ſucceeding Pee: erects a kind of chapel i in the great Pagoda, as a F for his own 
burial. 
'The ;nþebitante of Aſfem are idolatets; ad it is an article of their faith, that Gamer 
ſuffer in a future ſtate the pains of hunger and thirſt ; they therefore place food by the ſide 
of the corpſe, and throw into the grave bracelets ind other jewels and ornaments, to pur- 
chaſe neceſſaries. The king is ſaid to be interred with thoſe idols of gold and ſilver 
which he worſhipped when living; and an elephant, twelve camels, ſix horſes, and a great 
number of hounds, are alſo buried with him, from an opinion that they may be of uſe to 
him in another warld. In the performance of the funeral rites, they are alſo ſaid to exceed 
the'Gentoos in barbarity; for that nat only the woman he loved beſt, but the principal of- 
ficers of his houſhold, are induced to poiſon themſelves, that they may enjoy as honour of 
being interred with him, and of ſerving him in a future ſtate. © | 
This country was hardly known before Emir qemla (vrhoſe expedition Hath WA men- 
tioned-in a former part of this work) conquered. it in the laſt century; and as this general 
brought from Aſſem ſeveral pieces of iron cannon, and a conſiderable quantity of gunpow- 
der, the invention of this deſtructive commodity hath been attributed to this country, from 
whence the art-is ſuppoſed to have been communicated to Pegu, and by the natives of that 
country to the Chineſe. And yet, notwithſtanding it's being fo well provided with arms 
and ammunition, the kingdom of Aſſem is ſaid to have enjoyed peace Hye hundred years 
before it was attacked by” Emir | per, who met © wich vat linde 3 in bard con- 
queſt,” | 
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Ae! with boar's teeth; 3 pierce "their cars with holes of raft ſize, in which they wear 
pieces of gold or ſilver; ard decorate their arms with bracelets, which are compoſed 
bf Coral or amber for the affluent, and of rings of nen me other ſhells for the lower 
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They have 4 a nn of an. at:is.of the ne Lindy ond gem Ae, f 
two different ſorts. 

Cattle of all kinds, and of antes el are extremely cheap ak, plentiful; ; 
but they prefer the fleſh of. dogs to that of any other animal. Their falt is procured from 
different vegetables, one of which is the green weed, which floats on ſtagnate waters; this 
they burn, and gathering the aſhes, tie them in a linen cloth, and boil them for a certain 
ſpace of time, in hich they become good ſalt: another is the leaves of that Gig-tree which 
is called Adam's fig; and'itheſe are alſo bu aſhes; but the ſalt obtained from this 
plant is ſo extremely acrig, that it eee eee waſnhings, boilings, and filtrations, 


defore it is fit for uſe, This country produces alſo great quantities of excellent grapes, but 


no wine is made from them; and they are in general dried, and then diftilled for brandy. 
The geographical deſcription of the empire of Ava is extremely doubtful : it is, how- 
ever, generally placed between the a5th and 26th degrees of north latitude, and is ſup- 
poſed to be bounded by mountains, dividing; it from Thibet. and China, en the north; on 
the eaſt, by the kipgdom of Laos; on che ſouth, by the Kingdom of Siam and the Gulph 


of Bengal; and on the weſt, partly by the ſame gulph, and partly by the countries of 


Arracan, and Aﬀem or Azem.” Great part ef. this territory ras formerly under the go- 
vernment of the King of Pegu; but that monarchy. has been long annexed to the empire of 


Ava, to which is alſo notes Arracan, Tee Tipra, - and ſeveral ather neighbouring 
ſtates. 


Fravellers give but lietle a cava A ede Ava, though | 


they repreſent it to be twice as large as the dominions of France. Ihey deſcribe the capi- 
tal oity, which is of the fame name; to be built principally of wood, the houſes high, and 
the ſtreets laid out regularly, and planted with rows of trees. The palace is, by ſome tra- 
vellers, defcribed as low and ill built, though of ſtone, and remarkable for little mere than 
having four gates; whi It others uin that it is en and nem 'both 
within and without. Wn 
This country is ſaid to be fertile, and to proditevetet, grain, „bie rr domtivacii 
mals for food in great abundance. It has alſo mines of ſilver, braſs, and lead, and exports 
muſk and rubies. By the city of Ava paſſes a great river; which is called by the natives 
| Irabattey, and is nayigable from that place into the province of Yunan in China, from 
vhence it takes it's courſe to the ſea which it joins, about 10 leagues from Sitian. Phe 
navigation on this riyer is performed in veſſels of great burden, in the conſtructions, of 
which. it is pretended t that neither nails or pegs. are employed; as hoſe pee one mail, 
which | is proportioned i in magnitude t to the ſize of the veſſel. (N 
Since the junction of Pegu with Ava, the government of this lende -equntry hath: . 
transferred to the former; and, our fubſequent account * Pegu 1 wit bear Wee a ro 
Ava, and it's other dependencies. - e 
The only, Accounts which have heen 0 collected of the e of Des, till a 
per od, were thoſe of Gaſhar Balpi, a rich Venetian merchant, who traded. thither in 
1576 Gaſpar Da Crue, a miſſionary, and Mr. Aliſon, who hadi not only reſided iin Siruang 


the naval port of Pegu, but had twice gone ad from thence to Ava: but, e 
poſing 
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poſing theſe ancient travellers to poſſeſs a competent ſhare-of, judgment and veraci 5 and 
to have gathered the beſt intelligence, yet their aceounts can give but little idea of the pre- 
ſenti ſtate; of theſe countries; we are. therefore: obliged to rely on the only modern traveller 
who hath viſited: theſe kingdoms, and ho became inſtructed in the manners of the people 
partly from the inhabitants themſelves, and partly from the informations he obtained from 
ſome of the .Engliſh Company at Fort St. George, who. traded thither: and this traveller 
hath thus related the cauſe which: produced the ruin of the kingdom of Pegu, and occa- 
honed: the removal of the ſeat of government to Ava, as the circumſtances were commu. 
nicated to him by ſome intelligent perſons with whom he had an opportunity of converſing. 
Amity and friendſhip having for a long time ſubſiſted between the kings and ſub- 
jects of Pegu and Siam, who, being adjoining neighbours, carried on a conſiderable trade 
with each other, no interruption happened till the ſixteenth century, when a Peguan 
veſſel being at Siam, the metropolis of that kingdom, and being laden and ready to depart, 
anchored one evening near a ſmall. temple, a few miles below the city; and the maſter and 
ſome of the crew going to worthip, ſaw a little image of the god Samſay which they liked; 
and the Talapeins, or attending prieſts, being inattentive, the Peguans ſtole the idol, and 
carried it-to-Pegu. The prieſts miſfing it, complained of the outrage to the neighbour- 
ing Talapoins, and, by their advice, repreſented the fact to the King of Siam; and a. 
ſcartity- of corn happening in the ſame year, the calamity, was attributed by the prieſts to 
the loſs of their protecting god. The King of Siam, hereupon, ſent an embaſly to his 
brother of Pegu, requiring reſtitution of the image, the theft of: which had been attended: 
with ſuch fatal eonſequences; but the King of Pegu refuſing to comply with his requeſt, 2: 
war enſued between the two kingdoms, in which the King of Siam proved ſucceſsful, and 
ravaging the country, annexed the inland provinces of Pegu to his on dominions. 

In this diſtreſs, the King of Pegu invited to his aſſiſtance the Portugueſe, whoſe fame 
had began to ſpread. in the eaſt; and. by the offers of great rewards and encouragement, in- 
duced about one thouſand volunteers of that nation to enter into his ſervice; and as the 
uſe of fire-arms had been hitherto unknown in theſe countries, they ſpread terror where- 
ever they came, and expelled the Siameſe out of Pegu. In gratitude for this deliverance, 
the King of Pegu heaped riches and favours on the Portugueſe,. and conſtituted. Thomas 
Pereyra, one of that nation, general in chief of all his forces, ſettling his own reſidence- 
court at Martavan, upon the borders of. Siam,. that. he might be ready on all. occaſions to 
repel the incurſions of that people. Gin 8 
The Portugueſe now grew inſolent, and rendered themſelves deteſted by all ranks of the 
people: Pereyra, however, continued a favourite with the king; had elephants of ſtate, 
and guards compoſed of his on countrymen. One day, as he was coming with great ſtate 
from the palace, mounted on a large elephant, hearing muſic in a citizen's houſe, whoſe 
daughter, a very beautiful virgin, had been juſt married, he went to the houſe, offered 
his congratulations, and deſired. to ſee the bride. The parents, conſidering the general's 
vilit as a great honour, brought their daughter to the elephant's ſide; when, being ſtruck 
with her beauty, he had the audacity to order his guards to ſeize her, and conduct her to 
bis houſe. ene hen ai bed. th Theſe 


vo of 


Theſe atrocious orders were but too readily obeyed by the minions of his villainy; and 


life: the wretched parents of this unfortunate couple, diſtracted at fo heinous an outrage, 
zent their eloaths, and haftened to the royal palace, uttering their lamentations, and im- 


ploring their gods and fellow-citizens to revenge the injuries they had received from the 


impious and inſolent Portugueſe, thoſe perpetrators of violence, and cruel oppreſſors of 
their country. The ſtreets were ſoon filled with: crowds of people, who joined in the cry 
of vengeance; and the noiſe of the tumultuous multitude penetrating to the royal ear, he 
was ſoon informed of the cauſe, and gave orders that the populace ſhould be aſſured he 
would inflict exemplary puniſhment on the delinquent: he accordingly diſpatched a meſ- 
ſenger for the general; but he was too buſily employed in perpetrating the conſummation 
of his iniquity,. and excuſed himſelf by pretending to be indiſpoſed.. | 
| Exaſperated at ſo indecent and prevaricating an anſwer, the king, in the firſb tranſport 
of his rage, ordered the whole city to take arms, and put all the Portugueſe to the ſword: 
wherever they were found; an order which. was ſo readily executed by the enraged Pe- 
guans, that in a few hours not one of that nation was left alive in the city but the erimi- 
nal himſelf, who was reſerved for a ſeverer puniſhment, being faſtened by the heels to ans 
_ elephant's foot, and dragged through: the ſtreets, till the fleſh was torn from his bones. 

Three Portugueſe, however, who happened accidentally. to be without the city, eſcaped the 
carnage ; and hiding themſelves till night, made their eſcape in a ſmall boat, and coaſting 
along the ſhore, and venturing to land at night, ſupported themſelves on what they could 
find among the rocks and in the woods, till at length they arrived at Malacca, | 

But we muſt not omit to mention a circumſtance, which more ancient writers have re- 
corded, which is the reign of a Portugueſe King or Emperor of Pegu,.of whom they give 
the following account 5 

That one of the Kings of Arracan, who alſo at one time contended with Pegu for power, 
having, by the aſſiſtance of the Portugueſe, conquered part of the laſt- mentioned king 
dom, beſtowed on them, at the inftance of Philip De Brito, or Nicote, who from a very 
low ſtation had become the favourite of that prince, the Port of Sirian,, and conferred on 
Nicote the title of Chenga, which ſignifies honeſt or good. | 

Nicote, however, perſuaded the monarch to erect a cuſtom-houſe at the mouth of the: 
river of Sirian, with a view to ſeize it and convert it to a fort to awe his benefactors, 
but the perſon to whom the king committed the erection of this building, jealous of the 


deſigns of the Portugueſe, fortified it, and refuſed to give admittance to any of that nation, 


except one Dominican friar. Nicote finding it impoſſible to get poſſeſſion by fraud, deter- 
mined to attempt it by force, and ſucceeded; and, notwithſtanding this outrage, had the ad- 
= to conciliate the regards of the king, till he had put his fort into compleat order of: 
efence. | 
The eyes of the monarch were now opened, and he levied an army, and laid ſiege to the 
fort; but his attacks were fruitleſs: the Europeans ſallied, deſtroyed his works, and at 
length totally reuted his forees; and the natives finding the Portugueſe victorious, flocked 


to their ſtandard in great numbers, and actually elected Nicote,, then abſent on a voyage 
. 59 | * 
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the unhappy bridegroom, unable to endure his loſs and diſhonour, put an end to his own. 
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to Goa to ſolicit ſuccours, which were however unneceſſary, King or Emperor of Pegu; 


Rebeyra, the ſecond in command, being inveſted with that digaity as his proxy. 


The ſon of the King of Arracan advancing with an army againſt this new ſovereign, 
ſoon after his return from Goa, was alſo defeated and made priſoner by him; and he now 
made alliances with other princes, and, among others, with the King of Tangu: but he 
ſoon broke through his pacific engagements, fell upon his ally, made him priſoner, and 
robbed him of upwards of a million ſterling. | e 
This act of perfidy occaſioned his ruin: the King of Ava, a powerful monarch, to 


whom the King of Tangu was tributary, revenged the inſult by an attack which the 


Portugueſe king was unable to withſtand: he was totally defeated, his fort ſurrendered, 


| kimſelf taken priſoner; and his death, by impalement, ended the Portugueſe monarchy in 


Pegu. | 

| Such are the accounts given by modern and ancient writers of the conduct of this na- 
tion in Pegu ; but both fall very ſhort of certainty : thoſe of the latter are probably, in ſome 
inſtances exaggerated, in others fabulous; and thoſe of the former being charged, and pro- 
bably not without ſome reaſon, with want of chronological exactneſs, and confounding the 
actions of different times and perſons together. 

About the middle of the 17th century, the King of Siam again making war on Pegu, 
conquered ſeveral ſtates which were tributary to that kingdom. The King of Pegu find- 
ing his own forces unable to protect his dominions, applied for aſſiſtance to the King of 
Ava, whoſe dominions lay about five hundred miles up the river. This monarch accord- 
ingly joined the King of Pegu with an army, and drove the Siameſe from their new con- 


_ queſts; but perceiving the want of diſcipline among the Pegu forces, he put to death the 


prince he came to ſupport, diſbanded the Peguan army, ſeized the kingdom of Pegu, and 
ruined it's capital: this account, however, is contradicted by ſome writers, who aſſert 
that the Peguans conquered Ava, and having deſerted their own capital, poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of that of Ava. 

"The ancient city of Pegu ſtood about forty miles to the eaſtward of Syrian, and was 
once the ſeat of many great and powerful monarchs, who made diſtinguiſhed figures in the 
Eaſt, It was ſpacious, and well fortified, being ſurrounded with ſtone walls and wide 
ditches, It was divided into two cities, the Old and the New: in the former, which was 
extenſive, and had conſiderable ſuburbs, lived the merchants, traders, and ſtrangers, whoſe 
houſes were only built of bamboos, and covered with tiles; though each had a warehouſe 
of brick arched, to ſecure their effects from fire. The New City, which was alſo large 
and populous, was inhabited by the king, the nobility, and perſons of fortune: the figure 
of this city was a ſquare; it had five gates in each of it's ſides, and many towers on the 
walls for poſting centinels. Crocodiles were bred in the ditches, to render any attempt 
to paſs them dangerous. The ſtreets of this new city were ſtraight and regularly built, 
and at the gate of each houſe grew a palm-tree, which ſerved both for ornament and ſhade. 

The royal palace ſtood in the middle of the city, ſurrounded with walls and ditches; the 
apartments within were built of wood ornamented with gilding, and the very battlements 


are reported to have been enriched with plates of gold. On each ſide the entrance, _ 
o ; F 
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the gate, were ſtables for the elephants, among which were ſome white ones, which are 
held ſo precious, not on account of their ſcarcity, but of ſome religious ideas annexed to 
them, that they have been the occaſion of wars between Pegu and Siam; and the monarch 
of the former kingdom aſſumed the title of King of the white Elephant. The treaſury is 
ſaid to have been immenſely rich, and to have contained three huge ſtatues, one of gold, 


the ſecond of ſilver, and the third of copper and lead mixed; each of which had a crown of 


gold, adorned with precious ſtones. Within a mile of this city was a hunting palace, ap- 
propriated to the diverſion of taking wild elephants, which were decoyed hither by tame 


ones. 
This city was deſtroyed by ſword and famine in the year 1599, and the ſeat of govern- | 


ment transferred to Ava; ſo that it is now, in a great meaſure, uninhabited, though it is 


the reſidence of the viceroy of the King of Ava, who occupies the remains of the royal pa- 
lace. 


Of the other inland cities and towns of Pegu, no deſeri ptions are to be found, which are 


at all to be relied on, but thoſe on the coaſts are rather better known. 

The firſt of theſe is Sirian, the ſituation of which has been already mentioned, as well 
as the fate of the Portugueſe who ſettled there. It is at preſent incloſed with a dry ſtone- 
wall; and the port is capable of receiving veſſels of conſiderable burden, and is 3 by 
Eneliſh, Portugueſe, and Armenians. | 

About 45 leagues to the weſtward of Sirian, is Koſmi, or Koſmin, forty much 
reſorted to by Indian ſhipping, but it is at preſent of little importance; and on the eaſtern 
coaſt of Pegu is thecity of Martavan, formerly the capital of a kingdom, long ago reduced 
by the Peguans, and annexed to the dominions of that country, 


Thoſe countries are fruitful in corn, excellent pulſe of ſeveral ſorts, fruits and roots; 


and produce great variety of timber for building, elephant's teeth, iron, ſaid to be of fo 
hard a nature as to be a kind of natural ſteel, tin, lead, oil of earth, wood-oil, rubies of 
excellent colour and luſtre, diamonds of an inferior ſize, amethyſts, ſapphires, and other 
precious ſtones, bees-wax, ſtick-lac, and ſalt-petre, in great quantities. The woods 
abound with deer, and other animals, whoſe fleſh is wholeſome food; and the former are ſo 
numerous, that our modern traveller affirms he bought one for a groat: theſe are fleſhy, but 
not fat. They have alſo goats, buffaloes, wild and tame hogs, variety of good poultry, 
and the rivers afford many ſorts of fiſh, beſides thoſe taken on the coaſts, The air is 
waoleſome,.and the climate for the moſt part temperate. 

The perſgns of the Peguans are differently deſcribed, ſome aſſerting that they are fat and 
vely, others that they are plump and well-featured ; they are, however, on all hands al- 
lowed to be dark-complexioned. They ſuffer their hair to grow very lon 5 and tie it on the 
tops of their heads with a cotton ribband, which is bound round it in ſuch a manner that it 
ſtands up like a ſpire: they wear a garment ſo thin, that the ſkin is eaſily ſeen through, 
or rather their garments are ſo looſe and open as to diſcloſe great part of the body; they 
have large ſcarfs about their loins, which reach to their ancles, but they uſe neither ſtock- 
ings nor ſhoes, 

The 
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The natives of Ava are aidingvibed from the Nu by figures on their ſkins, which 
are pricked in with a needle or bodkin, and rubbed over with charcoal; a cuſtom long in 
uſe in the eaſt, and which late navigators have diſcovered to prevail in "7 diſtant quarters 
of the globe. The Peguans do not practice this operation.. 

The complexions of the women are much fairer than thoſe of the men; and they are ad. 


| mitted to be better ſhaped, and to have commonly pretty round faces, but are of low fla- 


ture. Their head-drefs is their own black hair tied up behind; and when they go abroad, 
they throw a piece of cotton-cloth loofe over the tops of their heads. They wear a cotton 
or ſilk froek, which is made tight to their bodies and arms, and hangs half way down the 
thigh ; under this is a piece of the ſame materials as the upper garment, which comes four 
times round the waiſt, and hangs almoſt to the ancle, but is ſo divided as to ſhew the right- 
leg and part of the thigh at every ſtep. 

Fhe cuſtom of purchaſing wives prevails univerſally; ; and another, ſtill more ſingular, 
of offering their daughters to ſtrangers as temporary help-mates. Hence moſt foreigners 
who trade to theſe countries, marry one of the women for the time they ſtay. When the 
parties, that is to ſay, the man, and the parents of the womap, are agreed, they, or the 
bride's neareſt relations, invite the bride and bridegroom, with the friends of each, to a 
feaſt; after which, the father, or brideman, aſks them both if they are deſirous to cohabit 
together as man and wife; and if both give their conſents, which is ſeldom refuſed by the: 
lady, they are declared lawfully married. If the. bridegroom has any fixed habitation, he 
conducts her thither; if not, they conſummate in the houſe where they are married, and: 
continue to live there during the exiſtence of the marriage. 

Theſe wives are ſubmiſſive and obliging to their temporary huſbands, and take upon 
themfelves the entire management of affairs within doors; go to market, buy and: dreſs the 
food, and take care of their huſbands cloaths. If the buſband has goods to diſpoſe of, the 
wife takes a ſhop, and ſells them by retail to a much better advantage than he could ſell 
them in large quantities; and ſome of them will actually take goods to the inland towns, 
and exchange them for ſuch commodities as are proper for the markets to which the huſ- 
bands are bound, bringing fair and juſt accounts of their dealings. If a wife proves falſe 
to this occaſional huſband's bed, he may diſgrace her by cutting off her hair, ſel] her for a 
ſlave, by permiſſion of a magiſtrate, and pocket the money. On the contrary, if the man 
goes aſtray, he runs a great riſk of being poiſoned, the revenge uſ ually taken, If the huſ- 
band cohabits fo Jong 1 with a woman that ſhe bears children, they cannot be carried out of 
the kingdom without the permiſſion of the king; which, however, is. generally obtained for 
forty or fifty pounds: if the couple part by conſent, the care of the boys reſts dj the father 
and of the girls on the mother. If the huſband has occafion to leave the country, but 
means to return again, he may continue the marriage, by making a monthly allowance of 
about ſix ſhillings and eight-pence to the wife; but ſhe may marry again at the end of a 
year, after failure of payment: but if it is re paid, ſhe i is liged ta wait three years 
for his return before ſhe can take another huſband; and, far from being the worſe eſteemed. 
for having been married to ſeveral European e thigripumſiance adds to her repu- 


tatlpp; ; for in theſe countries virgiaity is ſaid to be of. 2 Miele value, that the ha pol 
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who marries a young girl, — offer her for the firſt night to any acquaintance, or 
even to a ſtranger, 


It is a cuſtom for thoſe of the Peguans who are affluent, to hy off ſky-rockets ; in the 


month of September; and the height of their aſcent is conſidered as a ſign that the owner 


is in greater or leſs favour with the gods. If they fall to the ground, and ſpend their fire 
without mounting at all, the perſon who exhibits them is alarmed, and believes that his 
deities are unfriendly to him: if, on the contrary, they riſe in the air to any extraordi- 
nary height, he teſtifies his ſenſe ofhis favourable ſituation, by building a temple, and de- 


dicating it to the gods he adores; and the prieſts who ſerve in decayed temples bring cheir 


idols to adorn the new, and are gratified with being admitted to the advantages of perform- 
ing the duty of theſe new edifices. Some of theſe rockets are reported to be of ſo enor- 
mous a ſize as to contain above five hundred pounds weight each of gunpowder and other 
materials. In this caſe, the carcaſe is compoſed of the trunk of a large tree hollowed, inta- 
which the compoſition is rammed, and the carcaſe bound about with thongs made of buffa- 


Joes hides, from. one end to the other, to prevent it's burſting :. after ſecuring the ends of 


the carcaſe, that the combuſtibles may come gradually out when it is fired, they place it on- 
a branch of a large high tree, and having fixed it in a poſition favourable to it's aſcending,, 
they add a large bamboo for a tail to balance it; and this is ſaid to be ſometimes one hun- 
dred and twenty feet long. When the tail is ſecured and the whole apparatus prepared, 
public notice is given of the day on which it will be fired, when multitudes of people of 
all ranks and ages aſſemble, and the owner ſets fire to it with anxious apprehenſion, and- 
the rocket either mounts an aſtoniſhing height in the air, or flies in five or ſix hundred- 


pieces, which are ſcattered about near the ground, burning or wounding all who are in it's 


way. They have alſo another feſtival, at the celebration of which they ſelect a certain: 
number of women out of the people aſſembled, to perform a dance to the gods of the 
earth, This dance is performed to various kinds of inſtruments, but the tabor and pipe are 
in the higheſt eſtimation: they haye alſo an inſtrument ſhaped like the body of a ſhip, 
about three feet long, with twenty bells of ſeveral fizes placed on the top; and with theſe- 
they are ſaid to make tolerable harmony. Theſe dancers work themſelves up to a Kind of 
extaſy; and, falling into fits, pretend on their recovery to foretel future events. 

They have alſo ſeveral other feſtivals in honour of various deities, which are celebrated 
with a variety of ceremonies at different ſeafons of the year; theſe are called ſapans, ane 
ſome of the are extremely magnificent and expenſive.. 

Such a dread have the inhabitants of theſe countries of the ſmall-pox,, that when any per- 
fon is ſeized with this diſtemper, the whole village remove two or three miles off, where 
they run up new houſes,.a work of little labour, as they are chiefly conſtructed of bamboos 3; 
at their departure they leave with the ſick man a baſket of rice, ſome earthen pots to boil- 
it in, and a jar of water. If the patient ſurvives. that is to ſay, if he has the diſcaſe ſo- 
mildly that he can provide food for himſelf, they bring him to their new habitations;. if. 
he dies, his body is left to rot, for it is currently believed there that the moſt ravenous of 
Ler will not touch.the carcaſe of one who died in this loathſome diſorder. 
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The food of the inhabitants of theſe countries, as in moſt others throughout the Eaſt, is 
principally rice; this they ſeaſon with a preparation which ancient writers repreſent as 
moſt offenſive to the ſmell; but by the accounts they give of it's compoſition, it ſeems to 
be of the nature of a ſauce well known at Engliſh tables by the name of ſoy, which is an 
tmportation from the Eaſt Indies : they alſo indulge in animal fleſh ; which, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, is plenty and cheap. Their common drink is water; but they draw a 
kind of wine from a certain tree, which they call Nipa or Annipa, which is pleaſant to 
the taſte while it is freſh, and as it grows old, is diſtilled to a ſpirit. "Theſe nations chew 
betel in common with others of the Eaſt. | 

The religious tenets of the inhabitants of theſe countries differ but little from thoſe of 
the ether nations of Indoſtan and Thibet, though they vary conſiderably in practice and 
ceremonies. They hold the exiſtence of one Supreme Power; but they admit alſo a great 
number of inferior deities. | 5 | 
© They hold the doctrine of two firſt principles, good and evil, and worſhip both; deſir- 
ing bleſſings from the former, and deprecating the wrath of the latter: they believe in the 
tranſmigration of ſouls, and future ſtates of rewards and puniſhments. . 

Apes and crocodiles are objects of their adoration; and a tooth of one of the former ani- 
mals was long held in great reverence; and being placed in one of their temples, received 
divine homage, till it was deſtroyed by the Portugueſe: however, another was ſoon ſub- 
ſtituted, and believed by theſe credulous zealots to be the old one miraculouſly reſtored. 

Their idols are generally horrid ſquat fitting figures, with ſmall limbs and long 
faces. The prieſts, who are called Talapoys, or Talapoins, are bound to celibacy, 
and make only one meal in twenty-four hours. They are drefſed in long looſe frocks ; 
at their girdles hang bags to receive alms, for they have no regular appointments; but he 
who builds a temple endows it with a few acres of land, which the prieſts cultivate ; but 
if it's produce ſhould not be ſufficient to provide for the prieſts who are to attend, the re- 
mainder of their ſuſtenance muſt ariſe from voluntary oblations: the collectors of theſe 
contributions are generally noviciates, who wear orange-coloured cloaks, and carry a ſmall 
drum in the left-hand, and a ſtick in the right; with this they beat a certain number of 
ſtrokes at the door of every houſe, the occupier of which ſeldom lets them depart empty- 
handed. Theſe beggars obſerve a profound ſilence. | 

The Talapoins dwell chiefly in the woods, making huts or cages in the trees, for fear 
of the tygers and other beaſts of prey: their lives are innocent; and they ag; ſuch ftrict 
obſervers of the rules of humanity and charity, that if a ſtranger has the * to be 
ſhipwrecked on the coaſt, though by the laws of the country he becomes the king's ſlave, 
they prevail on the governors to evade this law, and deliver him to their care. When any 
ſtrangers or travellers call at their temples, they are hoſpitably ſupplied with food and ne- 
ceſſaries; if they are ſick, theſe prieſts, who are the phyſicians of the country, attend them 
till they are cured, and then furniſh them with commendations to the prieſts of the next 
temple on the road they deſign to travel. They never trouble themſelves about the religion of 
a ſtranger; nor is their humanity confined to thoſe of their own profeſſion: they are univerſal 
philanthropiſts, and the human form is a ſufficient recommendation to their * 
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They confider charity as the firſt virtue of human . hold all a to be good which 
inſtil virtuous principles; believe that the gods are pleaſed with various forms of worſhip, 
but with none that encourages perſecution ; becauſe they ſay the mind of man is a free 
agent, and cannot be compelled to embrace a faith contrary to it's own conviction. 

The Talapoins are the peace - makers i in caſes of private quarrels, and uſe all their en- 
deavours to promote reconciliation; nor will they ceaſe to offer their good offices till they 
have obtained it: which being effected, the parties, according to an ancient cuſtom, eat a 
particular kind of herb called champoc, and which is of a very diſagreeable bitter taſte, 
and ſomewhat reſembles tea, from each other 8 hands; and this OY is conſidered as 
a cement to their friendſhip. 1 | 

The only duty of the "Talapoles is to 4 which they do frequently t to numerous 
auditories: the uſual ſubject of their diſcourſes is Charity, which they repreſent as the 
moſt ſublime of all the virtues; and recommend it's extenſion not only to mankind, but 
to animals: they particularly exhort their audiences to refrain from murder, violence, and 
theft; to give no offence in works, to avoid re and ſuperſtition; and, above all, not 
to worſhip evil ſpirits. 

Near the ancient city of "Ks val are e two of the largeſt temples or eh in all theſe 
countries ; they are ſaid ſo nearly to reſemble each other, that they ſeem to be built on the 
ſame plan: one of them ſtands about fix miles to the-ſouthward of Syrian, and is called | 
Kiackkiack, or the temple of the God of Gods; and in this is an image twenty yards in 
length, lying ina ſleeping poſition i in which poſturethey believe he has remained fix thou- 
ſand years. The doors and windows of this temple are always open, that every one may 
ſee and worſhip this idol: they expect it to awaken and deftroy the world. The temple. 
is erected on an eminence in an open. r ſo that 3 in a clear Of it may be ſeen at 
eight leagues diſtance. . 

The other pagoda is named Dogon or Dagon, . is ſituated 7 in a low plain, about the 
ſame diſtance to the northward of Syrian; but the doors and windows of this are always 
ſhut, and none but the prieſts are allowed to enter it, who refuſe to deſcribe the ſhape of 
the idol it contains, though they ſay it is not human, They ſay that as ſoon as Kiak- 
kiack diſſolves the frame of the world, Dagon will gather up the fragments, and form a 
new one. Near this temple an annual feſtival is held; offerings : are made for the uſe of 
theſe temples, and at the ſame time a conſiderable fair is held in the neighbourhood ; ſo that 
the attend of the religious, anſwers the double purpoſe of deyotion and commerce. 

The in. A of an high prieſt's funeral hath been thus deſcribed by the modern travel-. 
ler already quoted; after the body had been preſerved from putrefaktion for three or four 
months, by ſpirits or gums, or ſpices, a large maſt was fixed, firmly in the ground; and at. 
hfty or ſixty yards diſtance, on each fide, four ſmaller were erected, all of them per- 
pendicularly round the great maſt: in the middle, three ſcaffolds were erected above each 
other; the lower the largeſt, and decreaſing towards the tap, ſo that the whole pile took 
the form of a Pyramid. Theſe ſcaffolds were railed i in at the diſtance of three or four feet 
on each ſide, and, as well. as the ground below them, were filled with combuſtibles. A 
rope was carried very tight from tis maſt in the middle to each of the other four maſts, and 


a rocket 
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a rocket was placed at the extremity of each rope towards Ack of the frat nente The- 


corpſe was then catried to the upper ſtory of the pytamid, and placed flat on the ſeaffold ;- 
and, after many figns and expreflions of grief among the attending multitude, at the Wund 


of a trum pet fire was fet to the rockets, which, with a quick motion, flew along the ropes, | 


kindled the combuſtiples of the ſcaffolds, and itt à moment they were in a blaze; ; and, af. 
ter burning an hour or two, all were entirely conſulted, together with the body 
This Talapvin, or prieſt, was [6 highly venerated by the people, that they eſteemed him 


a faint, He was infuch favour with the king, that when any nobleman' happened to incur- 


the royal diſpleaſure, his friendly interpofitivn was always ſufficient to procure his pardon, 
except in caſes of very atrocious crimes; and then his endeayours were directed to pro- 
cure a mitigation of the puniſhitient, and feldom failed of fuccefs. The high- prieſt was 
aiſtinguifhed from his brethiten by the title of Rawli or Roult; and though the funerals of 
all ranks of the prieſtnood are ow 4. ſumptuous, that of this head of their teligion 3 is pe- 
euliarly ceremonious. 

The government is wholly arbitrary, and the vo are the contthande of the monarch; yet 
he rules with moderation, is himſelf the miniſter as well as ſovereign, and puniſties, with the 
utmoſt ſevetity, ſuch governors of provinces and towns, or other officers and magiſtrates, as. 
are guilty of oppreſſion. Not is he content to wait for complaints from his ſubſekts: each 
provinte and conſiderable city has a deputy refiding at the metropolis, which is now Ava, 
who is to correſpond with the diſtrict he dhe, and inform the monarch, from time 
to time, of all tranſactions which. relate to it. Theſe deputies ate obliged to attend the 


royal pleaſure every morning; and when the king bas taken his breakfaſt, he retires into a 
room from whence he can ſee and hear thoſe who wait his commands without being viſible- 
to them; and a page in attendatice acquaints the perſon, from whom his majeſty would re- 
ceive an account of what has paſſed i in his province or city, to begin his relation, which: 


Ne” 


he does aloud, turning with profound reverence towards the cloſet of his ſovereign, all the 


other attendants obſerving profound filence. If he omits any thing of. conſequence, of 
which. his maſter happens to have intelligence from any, other Wuter, he may expect a 
very fevere puniſhment.. | 
When information of. treafon, murder, or any other high: | erime, is given, the king 
appoints fuch judges as he thinks fit to try the ſuppoſed: offender; and, on conviction, 
. Rim\ſelf denounces the puniſhment he is to undergo, which is either being Peticades, tram- 
pled to death by elephants, which. is the moſt cruel death, or being baniſhe | 
time to the woods, from whence, if he efcapes being devoured by tygers,.or deſtroyed by wild 
elephants, he may return, when the term of his baniſhment.i is expired; but is then ordered. 
| © ſpend the remainder of his days i in ſerying : a tame elephant. This latter is the ordinary 
punſliment for robbery and theft; for leſs heinous offences, criminals are generally ſen-- 
tenced to clean tlie ſtables of the elephants. 
The civil laws are ſtrict, and ſeverely executed: debts muſt be pai even though the 
debtor himſelf, his wives, and children, are fold to diſcharge them ; though the more com- 


a certain 


mon method i 1s to impr iſon the whole family in the creditor's houſe, till. means is found to. 


ſatisfy 
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ſatisfy him; in this caſe it is ſaid he has a right to uſe the debtor's wife as his own ; but 
this act cancels. the whole obligation 3 

The government of the different provinces is likewiſe deſpotic, the ſame power reſiding 
zn the ſeveral governors as in the king himſelf, with this difference, that they are reſponſi- 
ple to the monarch for their miſbehaviour in office; each governor appoints a deputy and 
twelve counſellors or judges, who fit and determine in ordinary caſes, without the gover- 
nor, who only appears to judge on particular occaſions. The court is open, and the par- 
ties plead their cauſes by themſelves. or their friends, mercenary advocates being unknown 

| here, as well as fees of office. At the backs of the judges are placed officers, whoſe buſi- 
neſs it is, at the public expence, to write down the complaint, the anſwer, and the evi- 
dence, as well as the judgment of the governor or his deputy, and the council. Theſe 
proceedings are tranſmitted to the reſident at court, ready to be produced in caſe of appeal. 
which the parties are at liberty to make: if the appeal appears well-grounded, and proof is 
made of partiality or injuſtice, the governor or deputy, and council, are ſeverely puniſhed;. 
if, on the contrary, the appeal turns out to be frivolous, the puniſhment falls on the ap- 
"I hey have alſo ſeveral methods of extorting confeſſion by torture, or rather of trials by 
ordeal ; among others, they compel the accuſed perſon to chew a certain quantity of raw 
rice, and hold him innocent if he ſwallows it, but condemn him, if he fails in that at- 
tempt. They alſo drive a ſtake in the deep part of a river, and compel both the accuſer and 
the accuſed to lay hold of it, and fink below the ſurface of the water; he who finds himſelf 
obliged firſt to raiſe his head for air, is ſuppoſed to deſerye credit, and he who is ſo unfortu- 
nate as to have the ſhorteſt breath, is ſentenced to lie on his back for a certain number of 
hours, or even days, with his neck in a kind of ſtocks, without food, and is fined into the 
bargain : ſcandalous words are alſo puniſhed in this way. Perſons accuſed of very atro- 
cious crimes, are made to dip their hands in melted lead, or ſcalding oil, as already de- 
ſcribed in our accounts of the empire of Indoſtan ; and if they eſcape being ſcalded or 
burnt, the accuſer is to-undergo the puniſhment which would have followed conviction. 

The language uſed to the king by his ſubjects would appear to Europeans the moſt ful- 
Tome adulation, though it is by no means uncommon in other parts of the eaſt: in ad- 
drefling him, either verbally or in writing, they honour him with the appellation of Divi- 
nity, or God; and in his letters to foreign princes, he aſſumes the title of King of Kings, to 
whom all other ſovereigns ought to be ſubject, as being the near kinſman and friend to all 
the gods in hegyen and on the earth, by whoſe friendſhip to him all animals are fed and 
preſerved, an Wie ſeaſons of the year keep their regular courſe; who is brother to the ſun, 
and to whom the moon and ftars are near relatians; who preſides over the ebbing and flow- 
ing of the ſea, is King of the white Elephant, and of the twenty-four white umbrellas. 
Theſe latter parts of his titles ſeem at firſt to fall off conſiderably from the dignity claimed 
by the former; but they are allegorical, and relate to the conqueſts of other kings who had 
conſidered the poſſeſſion of white elephants as important enough to conſtitute greatneſs; 

and the umbrellas are thought to denote the number of provinces added by the arms of 
former kings to this empire. When the king of this country has dined, a trumpet is 


— 
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blown, to grant permiſſion to all the other kings of the earth that they may go to dinner 23 
their lord hath already dined : and when foreign ſhips touch at his port of Sirian, he 4 
quires the number of the people on board, their ages and ſexes; and is informed that ſo man 
of his ſlaves are arrived to enjoy the glory and happineſs of breathing in his preſence, bis 
taſting his royal favour. . | FO PTD 
Foreign ambaſſadors are admitted to audience with great ceremony, being attended by - 
parties of the royal guards with trumpets founding, and preceded by heralds proclaiming 
aloud the honour which is about to be conferred on them, of beholding the countenance of 
\ the mighty emperor, the glory of the earth. From the gate to the head of the ſeps 
Which lead to the royal hall, the ambaſſador is attended by a maſter of the ceremonies, to 
inſtruct him in his ceremonials; which are, to kneel three times in the way thither; and to 
continue on his knees, with his hands over his head, till a proclamation is made, granting | 
him permiſſion to change his poſture. JFC 3 8 Sotor CR Be 
To ſuch a height do they carry their extravagant reſpe& to the ſovereign, that when 
baſkets of fruit and pots of water are carried through the ſtreets for the ſupply of the roy. 
al palace, they are attended by an officer, who compels all the people that happen to be near, 
to fall on their knees, and remain in that poſture till theſe proviſions are paſſed by; and 
when the king himſelf appears abroad, even the elephants are taught to fall on their bellies 
"before Him. „„ 6»‚ßṼ̃̃̃ a rant Re bat Dato 
Both the officers of the army and the ſoldiers ſerve without any pay ; but the governors 
of particular provinces and cities are obliged to provide ſubſiſtence for a certain number of 
- ſoldiers, and to ſupply the royal palace at Ava with a ſtipulated quantity of proviſions. 
In time of war, however; both officers and foldiers are allowed pay, cloaths, and arms; and 
magazines are alſo filled at the public expence for the ſupport of the troops: but as ſoon as 
the war is ended, the cloaths and arms are returned; fo that the ſoldiery, being almoſt con- 
' Ratitly without arms, are deſtitute of military knowledge, and ſtill more of diſcipline. 
Tue rank of an officer is diſtinguiſhed by the head of his tobacco-pipe, which is com- 
poſed either of earth or ſome metal, with a ſocket to admit a joitited reed for a ſhaft, atthe 
upper end of which is a mouth-pieee of gold, jointed like the reed; and it is by the num- 
ber of joints in this golden part that the quality of the officer is denoted, and the degree of 


- 1 


reſpect that is due to him aſcertainet. 
Though the king's palace at Ava is but a mean ſtructure, it's four gates are diftinguiſh- 
ed by names ſignificative of the purpoſes for whith they are opened: thus the golden gate 
at which ambaſſadors enter, receives it's name from the preſents by Whis they procure 
audiences. The ſouth gate is called the Gate of Juſtice, becauſe it is 1 the 
entrance of thoſe who prefer petitions, accuſations, or complaints. Through the Gate of 
Grace, on the weſt, all who have received favours, or have been acquitted of crimes, pals 
but in triumphal proceſſion; and ſuch as have been convicted and condemned, are carried 
out, loaded With fetters, to receive the puniſtiments due to their offences. On the north, 
fronting the river, is the Gate of State, through which the king paſſes, when, in the lan- 
guage of eaſtern hyperbole, he deigns to ſuffer the light of his countenance to ſhine on his 
people: through'this gate alſo all his proviſions and Water ate conveyed into the palace. 


A very 
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Avery extraordinary reaſon is alſigned why this city, of conſiderable extent and very po- 
pulous, is only built of ſplit bamboos: they ſay it is thus conſtructed, that perſons 
eharged with treaſon, or other capital offences, may find no ſhelter from juſtice; for, if 
they fail to appear heft they are called to anſwer for the ſuppoſed delinquency, fire is ſet 
to their habitations, which they are, by this means, obliged to abandon. But, we appre- 
hend, the elimate and employments of the inhabitants will much more naturally account 
for the manner of building. ra 1 FCFFTFCC C 
Several other cities are mentioned by different writers, ſituate in different parts of the 
kingdom of Ava; ſuch as Bakan, Chalu, and Prom; but the accounts given of them are 
ſo very obſcure*and contradictory; that little more than theit frames ſeems to be really known. 
Of the kingdonis of Arracah and Tipta, we have accounts in the writings of ſome an- 
' cient and one or two modern travellers; but none of them ſeem to be well acquainted with 
the countries they undertake to deſcribe, or the people whoſe perſons, cuſtoms, and man- 
ners, they pretend to delineate: we ſhall endeavour to collect from theſe rude materials, the 
. moſt icredible-parts,. rejecting the fabulous tales of a palace, the foundation of which was 
laid upon women with child; of the medicine compoſed of fix thouſand of the hearts of 
his ſubjects, four thouſand of the hearts of white crows,” and two thouſand of the hearts of 
white doves, which one of the kings of theſe Tountries is ſaid to have been adviſed to uſe 
by a Mahometan doctor, to avert a prediction which threatened a ſhort period to his life; 
and many other ſtories of the like kind, which appear to have been inventions calculated 
. to ſupply the want of real matter. 7 Tur" e e e 
Alrracan is ſaid to be bounded on the eaſt by the kingdoms of Ava and Pegu; and on the 
veſt by Bengal, from which kingdom it is ſeparated by the gulph of the fame name and the 
river Chatigan. It extends from 6 Yegrees 30 minutes, to 24 degrees of latitude, upwards 
of five hundred miles; near three- fourth parts of which extent are fea=coaſts, from Cape 
Negrais ſouthward, to Chatigan in the north: the extreme breadth at the northern part is 
about two hundred miles, but it grows gradually narrower to Cape Negrais, where it is a 
very fewy miles wide from eaſt to weſt. eqs 1; ws ole © 
. | The kingdom of 'Tipporazor Tipra, is ſituated to the northward of Arracan; and to the 
ſouthward of Achem or Azem; It's boundaries have varied at different periods of hiſtory; 
at one time it was ſuppoſed to be bounded on the eaſt; either by the great river which 
paſſes through Arracan, or by ſbme leſſer ſtream which falls into it, and on the weſt by the 
Burrampeoter river; but about two centuries ago it extended to the Ganges: it's extent 
| is therefore ungertain ; travellers deſcribe it as fifteen days journey acroſs; hut this com- 
butstion gives Us no iden of the actual dimenſiona, as journeys may be performed with very 
ES r 
The air of theſe countries is good, and the ſoil fertile, being watered by many ſtreams; 
but the ſea- coaſt is very thinly inhabited, it being exttemely infeſted with wild elephants 
and buffaloes, which ruin the fruits of :agriculture; and with innumerable herds of ty- 
bers, which-deſtroy every tame and domeſtie beaſt : ſome few iſlands at ſmall diſtances from 
he More, are more populous; but the inhabitants of theſe are ehiefly wretched fiſhermen. 
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Arratan produces i ivory, tin, lead, ſtick-lac, and timber for building. Some Indian 
merchants who trade hither at certain times for theſe commodities, have ſometimes met 
with bargains of gold, diamonds, rubies, and other precious ſtones, which are ſuppoſed 

to be ſome of that Sultan Sujah's treaſure who we haye formerly mentioned to have been 
driven from Bengal by Emir Jemla, the general of Aurengzebe, and who found protec. 
tion at Arracan. The fate of this unfortunate prince, his wives, children, and followers, 
hath been already related. | 

The King of Arracan having murdered or betrayed him, and Glued his treaſures to an 
immenſe amount, died without iſſue z and two princes of the blood contending for the 
crown, and both reſolving to ſeize the treaſure, the prieſts are ſaid to have removed i it to a 
. place only known to themſelves ; and the two princes purſued their quarrel with ſuch ani. 

moſity, that in one year both themſelves and their whole families were deſtroyed, and the 
. kingdom left in EIS: but is now, as well as meren, een or tributary to _e King 
of Ava. 

Neither of theſe kingdoms produce wheat or rye; rice d farves as 2 ſubſtitute for both, 
And is prepared for eating in the uſual manner of the eaſt, by boiling it till it is quite dry, 
and become a ſolid mafs. Other vegetable productions are in great plenty, though the 

weather is ſometimes ſeverely cold, and the froſt intenſe, 
In the internal parts of theſe countries, buffaloes are uſed for- ploughing, horks being fel 
dom or ever to be met with. Theſe buffaloes are fierce, ſtrong, and miſchievous, poring 

and wounding travellers, even without provocation ; and they are extremely offended at 
any thing of a red colour; yet they are tractable and ſubmiſſive to thoſe who work them, 

coming to their ſummons by the ſound of a horn, and ſuffering them to ride them long 
| Journeys, in which they paſs the worſt and moſt troubleſome roads in ſafety. Among 

bother animals, goats are in great abundance; ; and here are geoſe, 1 common-fowls 
and fiſh, in great quantities, of many excellent kinds. 1815 

I The capital of Arracan is of the ſame name; and is ſaid, by fone nellen, to be about 
the ſize of Amſterdam ; and by others, to be fifteen miles in compaſs: but it is generally 
agreed, to be only fortified by the ſteep and craggy rocks with which it is ſurrounded, 
which are cut and ſhaped ſo as to reſemble walls and ramparts; yet it is repreſented to 
| have had formerly a caſtle-of ſuch ſtrength as to baffle the attempts of a neighbouring mo- 
narch, who beſieged it with an army of three hundred thouſand men and forty thouſand 
_ elephants; a force which we are little HANS to believe was ever collected together for 
- this purpoſe. | 
IT be river beſore· mentioned, runs ſo near the city as to ſupply it vil Mueang x and nari- 
gable canals, which ſerve for the conveyance of proviſions, goods, and merchandizes, * 
the very ſtreets of Arracan. The a of this river has n Oy es in our 

account of che kingdom of Thibet. | 

The city is populous, and cloſely buile; but the dr are n and: * above hre 
or ſix ſeet in height from the floors to the roofs; but they are elevated from the ground on 3 
poſts, on account of heavy night-fogs which hover over the ſurface of the car th, an 


pPerſe. in the morning, The houſes are lightly built of bamboos, and covered with vs 


and ſpaces are left between the bamboos for windows, which makes them airy :/thoſe of the 
jicher inhabitants contain ſeveral apartments, appropridted to different ufes;-bit the ha- 
bitations of the poor conſiſt of only one room, and a little kind of penthbule by way of 
kitchen; they have no beds, but ſleep on carpets or matts ſpread | on the floors, and have 


cotton counterpanes to eover them. The reſidences of the nobility are, however, much 
more fpacious and ſumptuous, being adorned with carving, gilding, and painting; and 


here are ſome public buildings ornamented in the ſame way, particularly ſeveral piazzas- 
_ uſed as exchanges for the tranfaction of mercantile' buſineſs; and temples or r pagodas, of 
which they reckon no fewer than ſive hundred in this metropolis- 

The royal palace ſtands on pillars compoſed of whole trees of large . gilded with. 
gold, and is principally, if not wholly, built of ſanders „and other odoriferous timber; and 


the inſide of the great hall + is reported to be actually covered with plates of gold: the pro- 


fuſion of gold and jewels which are aſſerted to have been contained within this palace, at. 
the period of time when the accounts of this capital were obtained, exceeds all probability; 


if they are to be eredited, the Indian monarchy, in it's utmoſt ſplendor, fell far ort in 
magnificence and riches of the capital of Arracan. 


From this city to Orietan, a maritime city on the Wörkberh coaſts of the kingdom, the 


paſſage by water is deſeribed as moſt deligktful, the banks of the river being ſaid to be 
planted with tall trees, which, over-hanging, meet and form an arbour impervious to the 
tays of the fun; and whilſt the traveller thus enjoys the comfort of ſhade, and is wafted: 
on a chryſtal ſtream, a 'thouſarid monkeys and apes, ſipping from tree to tree, divert him 
with their agility; ; and peacocks, wars nnn delight his _—_ with their variegated 
and gawdy plumage. bs 

Orietan is reported to be a place of trade, and to be reſorted 1 to by merchants from India, 
China, and even Japan. To a mountain of the name of Mawm, at ſome little diſtance from 
this city, which riſes from the brink of a lake of the ſame name, criminals' are baniſſied, 
and are ſtrictly guarded, to prevent their leaving this inhoſpitable ſpot, which is infeſted! 
with tygers and other wild beaſts; and that no poffibility may remain of their E 
they are maimed and rendered lame, by being deprived of one or both their heels. 
Peroem, Rama, and Diango, are other cities of Arracan; but the accounts of them are 


too obſcure to deſerve inſertion; and towards Cape Weythis,'s are Dobazi and Chudabe, 


concerning which no better information can be gathered. Vnlefs Chategan be ſtil} al- 
lowed to belong to Tipra, no err city or town is > mentioned by thoſe you ir WIA 
ed that kingdom. | 

The inhahitants of theſe countries conſider a broad gat forehead as 2 point of dear: 
and endeavour to procure this pleaſing appearance by binding a plate of lead on this part 
of the face as ſoon as the infant 'is born; both men and women have wide open noſtrils, 


fmall ſparkling eyes, and ears which 1 15 down upon their ee che women are to- | 


lerably fair, the men dark-complexioned. 

Such of the men as are affluent, or of rank, wear ſhirts or veſts of calico; 0 over an 
long gowns of the ſame cloth, which ſit cloſe to the bodies and arms, and are buttoned at 
the wriſts, and tied with ribbands on the breaſts ; they wear alſo aprons which cover their 
5X | bellies. 
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bellies and thighs before, ho another ige er folded or che which al the 
ame purpoſe behind; and: both. theſe, are tied round their waiſts; they let 11 hair grow 
_ long, and tie it in treſſes with ribbands, or pieces of {ilk or cottan. cloth, 4. 1 

The dreſs of the women is compoſed partly of a tranſparent flowered gauze, 4 81 co 
vering their boſoms, paſſes over the ſnoulders) and partly of calico; a piece of which ; is 
wrapped. three or four times round their waiſts, and reaches to their feet: women of con · 
dition have ſcarfs of coloured ſilk, Which are. thrown, over one arm; their hair i is not tied, 
but curled elegantly; 3 and their ears, which are enlarged like thoſe of the men; are orna- 


| mented with jewels among the rich, and by the poor with rings of metal, or even glas; 


their arms are adorned with bracelets from the wriſts to the elbows, and their legs with 

rings from the calves to the aneles, either of metal enriched with; precious dae or w 

out, or with common Japan ware, according to condition or circumſtances: | 
They are ſaid. to be proud. and weine N to exceed their ee in en 


| appearance and numbers of attendants, |, TTREF IS ages; wat a74 


Of their animal food, the accounts given, * horrible, They ate ah 1 mils 
dainty diſhes of rats, mice, and ſerpents; to make ſauces; of crabs or other fiſh, reduced 
to ſuch a ſtate of putrefaction as to be capable of being beat up to a kind of liquid: and 
their only liquor, en Wen! is a wine e my AY by alten, which * call 
auze. 


Their prieſts, as uſual, are their Ae 10 00 eee, offer aotifion: : 
if theſe fail, a vow is made by the neareſt relation of the ſick perſon, to make a feaſt 


to the honour of ſome idol: this feaſt ſometimes laſts a week, if the patient happens to 


live ſo long; all his friends and relations are invited to it, and the perſon who has made 
the vow is to dance daily till he is quite exhauſted, in which ſtate he is ſuppoſed to com- 


municate with the Deity: if the ſiek man happens to recover, his cure is attributed to the 


performance of this ceremony; and he is carried to one of their temples, and anointed with 
oil: if he dies, they ſay the ſacrifice was unacceptable, or chat a t favour i is cage to 
him by his removal into a world of greater happineſs. 7 Oh 
They have many ridiculous ceremonies in their funerals; among Wi they are particu- 
larly careful to prevent a black cat from paſſing over the dead body before it. can be burnt; 
a circumſtance which they ſuppoſe would have the diſagreeable effect of compelling tho 
deceaſed to return to life again in ſome 1gnominiqus ſituation : to prevent: this injury and. 
diſgrace, the prieſts exorciſe, and burn perfumes. The coffin is adorned with a variety of 8 
the moſt noble beaſts, in painting or ſculpture, that, as they believe in tranſmigration, the 
next receptacle of the ſoul may be an honourable one. When the body is incloſed in this 
coffin, it is carried to ſome open place, and the whole burnt to aſhes: but thoſe who can- 
not afford a coffin, or a funeral pile, lay the body at the brink of a river, at low water, 
that the next tide may carry it oft: nor do they only expoſe the dead i in this way; when 
the ſick are ſuppoſed to be incurable, they are placed in the ſame ſituation, where they are 
waſhed away by the returning tide; and, according to the conceptions of my people, de- 
 livered from 125 and miſery, and cophigoed to e 4 
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Ihe trade of this country is chiefly carried on by Mahometan ſtrangers from other coun- 
tries, few of the natives being inclined to merchandize. Elephants are purchaſed here, 
and tranſported to the coaſt of Coromandel, and even to rn and the returns are e 
in calicoes, ſilks, and ſpices. 

The natives of theſe countries are groſs dolaters; figures of metal weed; or hy, 
receive their adoration; and theſe are ſo numerous, that thouſands are found to be in a * a 
gle temple; and beſides theſe they have alſo their houſhold gods. Their temples are of a py- 
ramidal form, as in other parts of the eaſt. They are extremely ſuperſtitious, and place 
great confidence in omens and ſigns of good or ill-Juck;) and in a feſtival annually cele= 
brated to commemorate the dead, the image of their ſupreme deity is carried in proceſſion, 
in a vaſt Chariot: accompanied by ſome ſcores of prieſts, who are on that occaſion cloathed 
in yellow ſattin: on the wheels of this conveyance are faſtened hooks, on which the fana- 
tic multitude throw themſelves, and believe they receive a degree of ſanctity from being 
wounded by them; whilſt others, more ny PEO EP on the e uy 
the wheels may paſs, over and maim them. b 

Their prieſts are divided into three different orders, hi wricicight of whieti are confi 
to celibacy. They live partly in their own habitations, and partly in monaſtic fraterni- 
ties, ſome of which are of-royal foundation, and the buildings elegant and well provided; 
All the orders acknowledge one ſupreme high prieſt, or head of their religion, and pay 
him the ſame * of obedience as the clergy of the Roman ene — a to the 
Pope. 

To the * of the kingdom of FR lies: a y or Ig whidh: Eines 
have deſcribed by the name of Jangoma z but the accounts of it are neither of un. n 
nor much to be depended on. _ 

It is however aſſerted to be of 3 a — & populous : as to esso an ane 
of 359,000 fighting men; the country is ſaid to be ts 6 cn _ of 1 bd to have 
wild buffaloes and elephants in great abundance. 8 

Jamahey, or Chiamay, is mentioned as the prineipal alt; 8 is: ad to eontain my 
large and handſome ſtreets of houſes built with ſtone: the inhabitants are ſaid to be fairer 
than thoſe of Pegu, and their dreſs; is deſcribed as n. 2 of a * of wc or 
ſilk wrapped about them 

The cuſtoms of this country, n we lo * the few. writers PS treat of it; FER 
pear to be nearly ſimilar to thoſe of the kingdoms laſt deſcribed; and, like them, the re- 

ligion is idolatry. It had formerly monarchs. of it's own, but has for near Fu centu- 
ties been annexed to Ava and Pegu. | 07.3 

Laos, or Lahos, though it's ſituation i is differently deſcribed by Lifferent envwlilin aloe 
geographers, i is generally conceived to lie between the 15th and 22d degrees of north la- 
titude; but it's breadth is allowed to be very inferior to this extent: it is bounded on 
the weſt by the countries of Ava and Siam, from both which it is ſeparated by a chain 
of lofty mountains; in the ſame manner it is divided on the eaſt from Tonquin and Co- 


chin- China; it's northern limit is the peng of Vunan in ene and it's ſouthern 
the kingdom of Cambodia, ; 


i} 
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Laos is divided into two kingddms or diſtriQs, both ſubjeR to the ſame monarch. 
that: which is, called the ſouthern kingdom, is alſo ſometimes known by the name of Lan- 
jang or Lanchang,.as is the northern by; that 4 Leng ; * R is only, properly; pro« 
vince which bears that name. 

The climate of both kingdoms is ſaid. to be lewhly temperate, 20 entmmely healthy; | 
inſtances of longevity being, revonded by A which would opener ne even 
in the weſtern world. 0 1e! uns 5 

The ſoil is alſo good, the 0 being fertilined- by 5am nuke of fall "ak 
which interſect the whole country, and a ſtill greater number of artificial eanals cut from 
the Great River, which the natives call Menan Kong, which paſſes through both king- 
doms, and divides; them not only in form, but in the. goodneſs of their productions; the 
lands which lie on the eaſt. of the river being-abundantly more fruitful than thoſe on the 
weſt, and the very wild animals ſhewing by their fize the ſuperior excellency of the coun- 
try they inhabit: the rice on this fide is remarkably fine, - and the trees large, tall, and 
ſtraight; whilſt, on the weſt, this grain is ſo hard and thiek- huſked, that it is ſcarce fi 
for food, and the growth of the foreſt appears ſtinted. After the regular rainy ſeaſon, a 
conſtantly. ſoutherly wind blows for ſome time; and while this prevails, a ſcum riſes on 
the water, which floods the newly- ſown rice grounds, which, as the water dries off, ar- 
dens into ſalt, a oro inal ſupply not only for theſe enn nr all the ogy” 
bouring countries. Doris n e lo Dil l 3. 

The principal commodities of the 8 . are — ds ivory, 
artificial-miiſk, iron, lead, tin, and ſome gold: the northern kingdom, whoſe inhabitants 
are ſaid to have fare-arms, and to underftand the compoſitien of gun-powder, had former- 
ly manufactures of ſilks, ſtuffs, and calicoes; they alſo drove à trade in kettles, and other 
utenſils of copper, emeralds, gold, ſilver, and porcelain, and received. in Rs wth cotton- 
thread, ſome drugs, (in particular. opium) and white linen cloth. 8 

Buffaloes and other horned cattle, which abound in both kinigd6inay, prove equally 1 
vantageous to the inhabitants for labour and food: their gardens produce fruits in great 
variety, and exquiſitely flavoured; and the rivers ſuch amazing quantities of excellent 
fiſh, that a hundred weight of the ſmaller kinds may be purchaſed for the value of fix- 
pence ſterling; and the larger ſort, ſome of which weigh. two or three hundred weight, 
at prices proportionably reaſonable: ſome of theſe fiſh. are eaten freſh; and others; being, 
pickled, ſerve as ſauce to give a reliſh to the rice. 

_ Langan is mentioned as the capital of the ſouthern kingdom of * Sel ni where the 
King or viceroy from Ava generally reſides. It is ſaid to be defended in ſome parts by 
walls of great height, and good ditches, and on others by the Great River. The king's. 
palace is deſcribed to be of fuch magnitude, as to equal, in itſelf, a city; and to be built 
with great ſplendour, taſte, and ſymmetry: the royal apartments are ſaid to be entered 
through a grand portico, and to conſiſt of a moſt magnificent hall, and a great number of 
ſuperb rooms of leſs dimenſions; the whole conſtructed of wood, which reſiſts the attacks 
of time and inſets, ornamented with carvings admirably executed; and gilding ſo ſuperd- 
ly finiſhed, as to repreſent actual plates of gold. 1 
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eee his women, who are wives of two claſſes, 2 ane an inferior, 
are proportionably; magnificent; thoſe of the firſt claſs adorned. with painting and gilding, 
thoſe of the ſecond more plain; but both are- ſituate in diſtin: courts, in the rear of the 
palace; and behind theſe are other. CINE contain houſes or © habitations for thei of 
fcers of the royal houſhald: 1 ie 

Though the houſes of men of e are elegant, yet they. are built ak . 
the prieſts dividing with the ſovereign the ſole: power and privilege: of raiſing edifices of 
brick or ſtone: the habitations of the lower claſſas are mere-buts;. rich: and; poor uſe car- 
pets to ſleep on, and hang the ſides of their rooms with neat and ornamental mats. 

Leng is ſaid to be the capital of the northern Laos, and: to be ſituate on both ſides the 
river Menan- Tay, which divides it in the middle; it is wholly: unfortified, unlefs: a pali- 
ſading of wood, with which it is ſurrounded, can be conſidered as a defence: this is re- 
preſented as ſo plentiful a place, that rice is ſold for a few pence the hundred weight; the 
markets are alſo ſupplied with the fleſtv of buffaloes and other e! in ſuck quantities, 
that it is vended at a price comparatively as low. 

The inhabitants of theſe: countries aue ſaid to be ſtout, well-ſhaped, and full of fleſh ; their 
complexions inclinable to an olive colour, their tempers mild, and their manners civil and 
agreeable; they ſtretch their ears like their neighbours, and ornament them in the ſame way: 
they are repreſented as poſſeſſing lively imaginations, and ſound judgments; to be friendly, 
honeſt, and ſincere; yet they are accuſed of being covetous, and of being importunate in their 
ſolicitations to obtain any thing they defire to poſſeſs. They are alſo faid to be ſo extreme- 
ly ſubject to ſuperſtition, as to be betrayed by it into horrid eruelties. They entertain an 
idea, that if the heads of their elephants are wetted with a certain compoſition, in which 
human gall is an ingredient, it will inſpire with ſtrength and courage both the beaſt and 
it's owner: to obtain this precious liquid, the governors of provinces are ſaid to give 
permiſſion to certain deſperadoes, at particular times, to go into the remote parts of the 
kingdom, or into the foreſts, and murder the firſt man they meet, in order to extract his 
gall while he is yet alive; and having ſucceeded, they cut off the head of the unfortunate 
victim, and bring it with them, as a proof that they do not impoſe on their employers. 

The food: of the inhabitants of theſe countries, though chiefly rice, is yet varied not 
only by the uſe of buffalo fleſh, but by that of wild animals and poultry; the latter they 
roaſt with the feathers, and indeed are not remarkably delicate in any part of their cookery. 

They only cover their bodies, their legs and feet remaining bare, though ſometimes 
ornamented with flowers and figures, in painting or punctures: their garments are fitted 
eloſe ta their bodies; and their hair is cut mort, except a "ING on each temple, which i is 
drawn through the vaſt orifice of the ear. 

We bave already obferved, that they have two claſſes of wives; in fact, only one of the 
firſt claſs is conſidered as a wife; the others, though they are held in different degrees of 
honour, being only concubines, and the lower claſs flaves, who are employed i in domeſtic 
and menial offices; though they are alſo ſubſervient to the pleaſures of their proprietors. 
The manner in which they contract marriage, might ſerve as a leſſon to more poliſhed na- 


tions: they enquire after the oldeſt and happieſt couple in the neighbourhood; and, "blocs 
5Y 
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before them, promiſe to follow their example; not that theſe obligations are always held 
ſacred, or that they are at a loſs for pretences to break through them: ' fornication is tole- 
rated; but adultery, on the part of the wife, puniſhed at the diſcretion of the offended 
huſband, to whom the wife immediately becomes a ſlave, after conviction of this crime, 

They burn their dead, after keeping them a month in coffins, ſo prepared as to preſerye 
the bodies from putrefaction: during this month the relations celebrate a feſtival, i Inviting 
their friends and neighbours; and prieſts attend to ſing certain poetical compoſitions, which 
they ſay contain inſtructions for the ſoul of the departed, to find it's way to tht regions of 
happineſs. At the expiration of this time, they place the coffin on a pile of wood, ornamen. 
tally diſpoſed, according to the condition of the dead, and conſume the whole to aſhes; 
which are gathered and depoſited in their temples, where monuments are erected to perpe- 
tuate the memories of the affluent. 

Theſe ceremonies performed, the ſurviving relations mention no more the name of their 
deceaſed friend, who, they believe, will ſoon be ſent to animate ſome other body; and | that 
therefore no part of him remains which requires their care or remembrance. 

Their original, like that of all other parts of the world, ſeems to have been, in the ori- 
ginal Nate, pure deiſm; but as man, in his uninformed ſtate, requires ſome external object 
to excite his attention and fix his reverence, ſo prieſtcraft hath here, as well as elſewhere, 
invented ſyſtems which have been conformable to the weakneſs of human ideas: idols 
therefore have been introduced, and the adoration corruptly transferred from the Deity to 
the worſhip of men's hands; nor is this ſurpriſing, when the pureſt religion in the world 
hath ſuffered by errors equally groſs and abſurd, 

The prieſts are here alſo called Talapoins, in the language of Pepu; but, in the native 
language of theſe countries, Fe: they are deſcribed as an illiterate, debauched, and licen - 
tious ſet of men; and their morals and manners have been WO to wore of certain or- 
ders among the profeſſors of the Chriſtian faith, 1 70 

They are not admitted to the prieſthood, without many ceremonies; one of which is, to 
find a ſponſor, who is to preſent them for admiſſion into the holy, and become ſurety for 
their conduct; this is an office which, though it is expenſive, as the ſponſor feaſts the 
whole . the rich are deſirous to undertake, from an idea that it confers on them 
a degree of ſanctity, as it certainly does of confidence with the public. 

Theſe prieſts are cloathed in yellow caſſocks, bound round the waiſt with a belt of red 
cloth; this reaches to the knees, and covers the left arm; the legs and feet are bare, as 
well as the right arm, in the hand of which they carry a fan; the figures or marks on 
which denote the rank of the bearer: all the hair on their heads and faces, and! even their 
eye-brows, is cloſe cut or ſhaven. 

Their monaſtic houſes are like thoſe of the Roman catholics; the public apartments, and 
thoſe of the ſuperior, are elegant and ſumptuous; the other members of the ſociety are 
content with cells, which are ſeparated by partitions of wood. I hey collect alms, like the 
capuchins and other mendicants of Europe; and after taking what they like beſt, diſtribute 

the remainder to the poor, thoſe who are confined in priſons, and animals: they breakfaſt 
ip their own apartments, but dine in a common-hall, where the table is in general well 


ſer ved. 
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ſerved. In the evening they make a x light ſupper, and finiſh the day in the temple belonging 
to the convent, from which no member muſt abſent himſelf at this time of worſhip, = 

- Theſe prieſts affect great dignity, gravity, and ſolemnity; ezpect to receive an extraordi- 
nary degree of reſpect, and if they fail to receive it, are ſure to puniſh the negle& with 
extreme ſeverity, engaging: ſome of the inferiors of their order to baſtinado ſeverely the 
contumelious culprit. Nor do thoſe who are witneſſes of theſe outrages, venture to in- 
torfere, leſt they . not nd incur cenſure, but receive a nate of the ſame treat- 
ment. 

But the religious, who live f in tantrd6es; are under bet Scutations: 4000 are re- 
ſtrained from debauchery with a ſevere hand; and in caſes of fornication or violenoe, they 
are puniſhed condignly. Yet as the clergy claim the privilege of being tried by the king 
himſelf, he is in general ſo little inclined to have offenders of this order convicted, that a+ 
very trifling offence will in general enſure an acquital. If the criminal has been taken 
in the fact, or the evidence is ſo ſtrong that it is impoſſible for him to eſcape, he is con- 
demned to feed the elephants, the moſt diſgraceful ſentence a native of theſe kingdoms can 
receive; but the number of thoſe conſigned to it falls very ſhort of that of the guilty, niae 
in ten of whom find means to get off, either by the lenity of the court, or end * dread 
of revenge under which the proſecutors enforce their ſuits. 

Theſe prieſts are obliged to make confeſſion of their ſins at leaſt Sursee times in a 
month; and this they are enjoined to do in a public manner. All the members of the ſo- 
ciety being aſſembled in their hall, they proceed fingly, according to ſeniority and rank, to” 
leave their ſeats, and go into the middle of the room, where, on their knees, they make their 
declarations aloud of the faults they have committed, which are generally confined to ex- 
ceſſes, in indulging the appetites, or gratifying the paſſions; but whatever enormities they! 
acknowledge, they are ſure to receive inſtant abſolution, and then return to a neee of” 

thoſe crimes which find ſo very eaſy an expiation. 
They uſe a kind of holy water, ſprinkling the fiek with it, nnd placing a degree of con- 
fidence in it, as a reſtorative to the body, and a cordial to the ſoul; but the principal uſe 
ſeems to be the profit it pr 6 the Anne was receives in return or it _— or ſome wow 
good liquor. . 

The ſacrifices made 1 to their idols are n frequent or. e, "RE conſiſt p pay 
of a few flowers, ſome odoriferous compoſitions, and ſmall quantities of rice, which are 
laid on the altars; and on ſuch occaſions, but at no other times, they light up tapers. The 
prieſts carry in their hands ſtrings of beads, by which they count their nn Joys in 
the manner. practiſed by the members of the Roman Cathelic church. | 

There are alſo other eccleſiaſtics, who retire to the woods, and lead ſolitary lives as her- 
mits; not. that they refuſe to receive company, that of females in particular, who'*flock to 
them in ſuch numbers as to ſcandalize their pretenſions to ſanctity: theſe hermits are libe- 
rally ſupplied with all manner of proviſions from the benevolence of the devout; and though 
they pretend to faſt three months, are ſuppoſed not even to live abſtemiouſly during that 
time, As ſoon as this farce is over, they celebrate a feſtival of the ſame duration, eating 
and fri inking publicly, and — reſtraint. 
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TE, thoſe travellors-whe treat of the prieſthood ef inet gountries-are to be credited, they 
reſemble in craft; the Jeſuits of Europe; for they aſlert,. that if a new invention in arts or 
mechanics makes. it's appearance, theſe eecleſiaſtics will be ſure-to- procure a. model or 
op ant then paſs it for a diſeovery of their owny, and/ it is vain for the real inventor to 
claim the credit of his WN thoſe- before "RO __ 1 * tries: will be ſure 

to determine againſt him. 

Vet the ſovereign: is thehe W ne 0 had only eſtabliſhes and Mein 
the rules and orders for their goverament, but actually appoints their feſtivals, determines. 
the: ceremonies to be wetin the celebration of them; explains their doatines,, ſolyes 
doubts and diſſieulties, and oorrects and licences: their writings: but at the ſame time, ag 
their judge, he ſhelters: them from civil puniſhment 5 and in order to obtain the Ane 
of their ſuppoſed: magical powers, winks at the commiſſion of the groſſoſt enormities. And 
ſo far does he carry his reſpect to this body of his people, that if he meets a prieſt, he of. 
fers him the fieſt civility, by raiſing his right-hand, the uſual falute of the country. He 
ſurrenders his vaſſals to them for ſlaves, and configns whole diſtricts and villages to ſupply. 
them with neceſſaries; compelling the unhappy inhabitants to labour for them without 

any other compenſation than the means of a wretched exiſtence. | 

Theſe prieſts-are ſaid to poſſeſs certain arts, which they impoſe on the public as the ef. 
fects of magie or ſupernatural influence: among others, they put a plaiſter of a particular 
compoſition on the back or rump of a female tame elephant; and turning her into the 
woods, ſhe draws a great number of males after her, who are eaſtly tamed and rendered 
tractable; they alſo give out, when any perſon of conſequence is taken ſick, that he la- 
bours under the influence of ſame ſpell, which has been placed on him by ſome prieſt, for 
neglect of duty or reſpect; and then another is ſent for, who for a reward undertakes ta 
expel the charm, either by prayers or the adminiſtration of internal medie ines. 

In many of their ceremonials they ſeem. ſimilar to thoſe of the Chriſtian Roman Catho- 
lie church: they agree to cure a ſick man for his weight in rice; and then give him an old 
garment of theirs in exchange for a new one of his, and perſuade him that he will either 
recover from his indiſpoſition, or if he dies in it, that it will be his paſſport to future ſcenes: 
of happineſs. We read of kings and r in Europe, who have attempted to find the 
way to heaven in Monk's cowls. 

The ſubmiſſion of men of rank, to perform ſervile offices for the prieſts, reſembles the 
humiliating fervices formerly performed by Chriſtians of high quality to eccleſiaſtics of 
that faith. Here the grandee ſcruples not to go into the foreſts, fell wood, and bring it on 
his ſhoulders, for the fupply of the lazy inhabitants of the cloyſter, and glory in the per- 
formance of duties, to which, on any other occaſion, he would ſcorn to ſubmit. 

Shaka, their ſupreme deity, or great idol, has a feſtival in the month of April, at which 
time he is expoſed: to public view in the court of his temple ;. and the people flock about 
him in great numbers, bringing offerings: of gold, filver,. precious ſtones, cloth, and even 
rice, and other common neceſſaries, for none approach him empty-handed : the former ar- 
ticles of theſe oblations are pretended to be hung up in the temple, but much the 22 
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part of them fall to the ſhare of the prieſts, who, on theſe maine furnifh themſelves 
with the means of debauchery for the remainder of the year. 

The reſidence of this fabricated Deity, is in a temple upwards of one Kuhdted cubits 
high, the numerous windows of which are always kept open; it is ornamented with plates 
of gold, many of which are hung looſe, and being forced againſt each other by che air, 
make a perpetual jingling, like the ſound of muſica} inſtruments at a diſtance; In this 
temple is ſaid to be an altar, having two pillars of ſolid gold ten cubits high; nor, though. 
this temple is thus always open, is the leaſt apprehenſion entertained that it will be rob- 
ded of it's rich contents: the devotion and ſuperſtition ok the peopis 3 Fw A ſufficient guard 
for whatever is found within the facred mts. | 

During the feſtival month of Shaka, the prieſts preach ally in the —_ the ſubje& 
of their ſermons being invariably an inculeation to their auditors of the propriety of this 
ſeaſon for rendering themſelves worthy of temporal and eternal bleſſings; and this, ac- 

cording to their doctrines, is to be done by renouncing, during the continuance of this 
feaſt, the cares of the world, and employing themſelves in viſiting the temple, and par- 
taking of thoſe diverſions and amuſements which are provided by the prieſts, and which 
conſiſt of ſhews, pantomimes, farces, dancing, finging, and muſic. —- 

Their law conſiſts of five negative precepts, to which the preachers never fail to exhott 

obedience: theſe are, not to kill any living creature; not to commit adultery; not to lye, 
or ſuppreſs the truth; not to ſteal; to- abſtain from wine. But ſtrongly as theſe pre- 
cepts are enforced in the pulpits; they are almoſt totally neglected in practice, the prieſts 
themſelves granting diſpenſations to all who have ability or inclination to purchaſe” them: 
each of theſe diſpenſations, however, allows only the commiſſion of one crime; ſo that 
he who deſires to commit ſeveral, muſt pay for fo _y diſpenſations, which are written 
in myſtical characters on a palm-- leaf. 

The kingdom of Siam ſeems to have received this name from the Portugueſe, and other 
Europeans, who probably took it from the Peguans, who call it Pham : by the natives it 
is denominated the: country of Tai, which ſignifies Freemen ; and the Peguan word Pſiam 
bas the ſame ſignifieation. The inhabitants alſo call themſelves Tay- noo, or Little Sia- 
meſe, by way of diſtinction from Tay-yay, or Great Siameſe, the nations who inhabit 
mountains to the northward of this ons a and who are hs ears to > be e wild EW fers- 
cious, 

The opinions of ebe Phe are not more various with reſ yell e to the Kerio and 
extent of any of the inland countries of Aſia, than of Siam; nor is it exactly known in 
what part of the peninſula of Malacca it begins, nor how far it extends beyond it, the | 
preciſe boundaries either of that or- the neighbouring kingdoms, being left nndetermin- 
ed by the few European travellers who have viſited them; but this is not the caſe with 
reſped to the capital of Siam, the exact ſituation of which ſcems to be accurately deter- 
mined. According to the beſt computations, Siam occupies about: 12 degrees of latitude, 
lying between the 7th and the 19th degrees; and is therefore, from north to fouth;: about 
278 leagues i in e and extending between the 11 PAY and 121k . ape of longitude, 
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is in it's greateſt breadth, from eaſt to weſt, about 133 leagues, but towards the tortherm - 


extremity grows much narrower. t 41 eee by am 
Siam is almoſt ſurrounded with high mountains, within which the whole country is in 
a manner level, having a large river divided into many branches, or receiving many leſſer 
ſtreams, running through it from north to ſouth :. it is bounded on the north by Pegu and 
Laos; by Cambodia and Cochin - China on the eaſt; on the ſouth by the kingdom of Ma. 
lacca and the Gulph of Siam; and the Bay of Bengal on the weſt. It is divided into two 
diſtricts, called Upper and Lower Siam; the former of which contains the following pro- 
vinces, which receive their names from the reſpeCtive capital cities, Porſelouc, Sanque- 
louc, Lacontay, Kampeng-pet, Koconrepina, Peſhebon, and Pichay. The Lower, & 
ſouthern Siam, contains the provinces of Jor, Patana, Ligor, Jeneſſerim, Chantebon, 
Petelong or Bordelong, and Chiay; and theſe are in like manner named after the princi. 
pal city, or town in each province. Wt gt fic et 4347 
The principal river of Siam is the Menan; the ſource of which is ſo doubtful, that i 
has been conceived, to be a branch of the Ganges: after a courſe of amazing length, it 
diſcharges itſelf into the Gulph of Siam, in the fourteenth degree of north latitude, The 
next in conſequence is the Menan, which paſſes through Laos and Cambodia; but the ac- 
counts of it's diſemboguing differ; ſome affirming that it falls into the Indian Sea, in the 
ninth degree of north latitude; and others, that it is received by the river juſt named, A 
third river is the Jeneſſerim, which is ſuppoſed to riſe in the mountains of Ava; and falling 
into the Bay of Bengal, in the thirteenth degree of latitude, forms an iſland called Mer- 
guy, and an excellent harbour of the ſame name: and a fourth river is the Chantebon, 
which is mare navigable than either of the others, though it has not ſo long a courſe, 
Moſt of the principal towns of this kingdom are ſituate on the ſea-coaſt, or upon ſome of 
theſe rivers, the mountainous part of the country being almoſt covered with woods; and 
that which is leſs cloathed with trees, is ſcorched up by the heat of the ſun, and is wholly 
unfit for the cultivation of rice, the common and almoſt ſole food of the inhabitants of 
theſe eaſtern countries. NT PI | Re d 
The winds blow from the ſouthward, upon the coaſt of Siam, in the months of March, 
April, and May; in the ſecond of theſe months the rains begin, and continue, almoſt 
without intermiſſion, during all May and June. In July, Auguſt, and September, the 
wind ſets from the weſtward; and the rains continuing, though in a ſomewhat leſs degree, 
the rivers overflow their banks, and the waters extend nine or ten miles on each fide ; and 
during this flood, and more particularly in July, the tides make ſo ſtrong in the river 
Menan, as to reach the city of Siam, though it is ſituated ſixty miles from it's mouth, 
and, in particular inſtances, fifty miles higher. In October the winds blow from the 
weſt and north, and then the rain ceaſes. In November and December they come 
from the north; and this being the dry ſeaſon, the waters are in a few days reduced to 
their proper channels. The tides flow ſo inſenſibly, that the water is freſh at the mouth 
of the river; and at Siam there is no more than one flood and one ebb in the ſpace of 
twenty-four hours. In January the wind ſhifts to the eaſt, and in February blows ſome- 
times from the caſt, and ſometimes from the ſouth, The current of the river is "__ 
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ced by the wind; When it is at caſt the current ſets to ns woltwird ; when the wind is 
from the weſt, the current runs to the eaſtward, 

Situated as this country is, near the tropic, it muſt of wot be intent hot; oy E 
in other places of nearly the ſame latitude, when the ſun is vertical, and ſhines with it's 
moſt powerful effect, the inhabitants are bleſſed with the intervention of clouds; and the 
air is ſo refteſhed by the continued rains which occaſion the overflow of the plains, the only 
parts inhabited, that the heats are. endurable, - nor. do they produce” any malignity in the 
air. When the cool winds blow in December and January, it is delightfully pleaſant, 
The ſoil of Siam, at leaft the ſurface of it, to a conſiderable depth, has been gradually 
formed by the clay and earth waſhed down from the mountains, and diſtributed over the 
face of the country by the overflowing of the rivers; ſo that they have little ſtony ground, 
and there is hardly a flint to be found in the whole kingdom. Ancient writers mention 
it's being rich in mines; and the numbers of ſtatues, and other caſts in metals of different 
kinds, as well as the old pits which have been diſcovered, ſhew that more were worked 
formerly than at preſent; and from the gold.with which ſome of their idols, and even; the 
roofs of their temples, are covered, it is evident that great quantities of that metal were 
once found here; but fruitleſs attempts were made towards the cloſe of the laſt century, 
to diſcover any vein, either of gold or ſilver, that-promiſed to anſwer the expence of work= 
ing, though ſeveral Europeans were employed in the ſearch, and particularly a Spaniard; 
who was well acquainted. with the buſineſs, having been accuſtomed to work in the mines 
of Mexico. All their endeavours, however, ended in finding ſome inconſiderable veins 
of copper, intermixed with a little gold and ſilver: but a French phyſician is ſaid ta have 
diſcovered a mine of good ſteel, and others of chryſtal, antimony, emery, and other mi- 
nerals; he alſo found a quarry of beautiful white marble, and a gold mine, which he ſup 
poſed to be very rich; but did not think fit to communicate his ſucceſs to the Siameſe, 
though he inſtructed ſeveral of the prieſts, and others, how to purify and ſeparate metals, 
from ſpecimens of very rich ore which they ſecretly brought him. Tin and lead are, 
however, found in great plenty; the latter they harden and purify by'a mineral called 
kadmia, reduced to powder ; and the tin, thus e is the metal now well known in 
Europe by the name of tutanaque. 

Diamonds, ſapphires, and agates, are found in the mountains; but theſe are all ſeited 
for the uſe of the king; ſo that the inhabitants have no encouragement. to ſearch. after 
them. There is alſo ſaid to be a mountain of loadſtone near the city of the and an- 
other in the iſland of Gonſalam, on the Malacca coaſt, in the Bay of Bengal. 

The plains of Siam are rendered fertile by the mud which the rivers leave behind 1 
when they return within their banks after overflowing; but the high grounds are dried up 
and burnt by the ſun, as ſoon as the rains are over: and though ſome of theſe higher lands 
are naturally fertile, yet they are ſo ſubje& to contagious diſeaſes, that the natives who 
dare cultivate them are frequently cut off; or, if they ſurvive, the fruits of their labours are 
ſo ravaged by inſets, that they are ſometimes deprived of their harveſt. for ſeveral ſucceſ- 
hve years; and theſe times of famine are generally ſucceeded by peſtilential diſeaſes. The 
inſects which prove moſt troubleſome are white ants, a kind of ear called marin- gowins; 


the 
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the millipedes, or palmer-worms, "which. have ſtings both in their heads and tile and 

little ſhining flies with four wings: the ants, to avoid the floods, make their neſts in the 

| trees; and fowls, not accuſtomed to perch in ocher countries, do ie bete for the ln. 
reaſon. f = | 

Wheat is ſourietioned 155 upon the land, which the tnvidation does not reach; but 
His muſt be watered by little channels cut through the fields: "oY have two Crops in 
every year, but do not ſow twice on the ſame ſpot of ground. 

Oxen and buffaloes are employed indifferently in works of agriculture ; they are guided 
with a rope run through their noſes, and paſſing through a ring fixed on the plough, 
which is without wheels, has a ſhare or ſtaff to hold it by, and in other reſpects is 
not unlike the foot ploughs of England, _ that, inflead of nails, the parts afe faſtened 
together with pins and thongs, 

The rice is not threſhed, but trodden out by ele and the: duft and chaff ſeparated by 
pouring it down by degrees from a high place, the wind performing the office of winnow. 
ing; but the rice, having Rill a hard thick ſkin, is reed. in a wooden mortar to oft it off, 

| _ render it fit for culinary*preparations. ' | ” fo. an 

The land is prepared for tillage as foon as the ank! is fulfcicntly x moiſtened by the 
4 They ſow their rice before the waters arrive at any confiderable height; and as the 
riſe of the waters is flow, the growth of the rice keeps pace with it, and the ear is always 
above the waters: they cannot reap this corn till the water retires, unleſs they go in 
boats to eut it while the waters are upon the ground, which they are ſometimes obliged 
to do. If rice is ſown in lands which are not ſubject to be overflowed, they are oblige 
to ſupply theſe fields conſtantly with water while the rice is growing, from baſons aud 
ponds, which, lying above them, their contents can be eaſily diſtributed over theſe arable 

grounds; and the 0e er here | is apr oat to that Produced! in wet lands, and will keep 
longer. 

It was formerly a ocfiom for the King of Siam to ng: a a piece of land with 
kia own hands; but this ceremony is at preſent performed by a deputy; and a great ſacri- 

fice is ſubſtituted to thoſe idols whom they ſuppoſe to Rave the Care and government of the 
vgs of the earth. 

_' "Their gardens produce pulſe and iets by different kinds; "po of them wholly ü un- 
mee in Europe: "they have excellent potatoes, which, dein roaſted, are as good as 
cheſnuts; but ſome able writers affert they have neither garlic, She, onions, turnips, 
carrots, or parſnips; nor any lettuces, coleworts, or other of our ſallad-herbs; but only 
aſparagus, which they do not uſe: whilſt others affirm that they have cucumbers in great 
plenty, of a very inoffenſive quality, and garlic remarkably_mild and pleaſant. Aſter the 
floods, when the land begins to parch, they ſhelter their garden plants from the heat of 
the ſun, as Europeans do from the cold'® _ 

Here are ſeveral of the fruits known in Europe, particularly oranges, lemons, citrons, 
and pomegranates ; the former are of different kinds, ſome or other of which are ripe at 
all ſeafons of the year, but moſt of their other fruits ripen at a particular ſeaſon: they have 


alſo all the fruits common to warm climater, ſuch as bananas, Indian figs, jaques, 5 
rions, 
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tions, mangoes, mangoſtans, tamarinds, ananas, and cocba- nuts. Sugar-eanes and pepper 
are produced in great abundance; and as they depend for great part of their food on the 
produce of their gardens, they extend for ſeveral leagues together, upon the banks of rivers 
near the capital towns and cities; but their vineyards are trifling, as the grapes produced 
here will not yield wine. # 

Many of the flowers common in Europe are found here; ſuch as tuberoſes, does, 

and amaranthus's; they have alſo ſome roſes and jeſſamines, but not in great plenty; nor 

are theſe, or any of the other flowers, ſo highly ſcented as in Europe: they have alſo ſome 
peculiar to the country, which are very beautifully coloured and variegated; and it is ob- 
ſervable, that ſome of them emit their fragrance in the night-time only, the heat of the day 
entirely overpowering the ſcent. 

We have already remarked, that the hilly part of the country is almoſt entirely uncul- 
_ tivated, being covered with wood; but the plant moſt uſeful in this country is the bamboo, 
which flouriſhes in marſhy ſoils, and, like reed and ſedge, is found on the margins of 
ponds and rivers: when young, it reſembles theſe aquatic plants, but grows to an aſtoniſn- 
ing ſize, and hardens ſo as to be applied to the uſes of timber: when it is green and ten- 
der, the Siameſe pickle it for fauce, and it is commonly brought to England thus pre- 
pared, from different parts of the Eaſt Indies. The bamboo is hollow, and the ſhoots are 
leparated by knots or joints; but it differs from the reeds of Europe, by being branched. 
and thorny : each root puts out ſeveral ſtems; ſo that no taſk is more difficult than to paſs 
through a plantation of bamboos, eſpecially as the wood is hard to cut, though it will. very 
eaſily cleave: like canes of other kinds, it has a ſweet pith; and this is the wood waves 
when perfectly dry, the Siameſe uſe to pracure fre by friction. | 

The foreſts of this kingdom alſo afford timber fit for building ſhips, and for make a6d 
yards; and they make cordage of the huſk which covers the cocoa- nut, as uſual in other 
countries of the eaſt: they have likewiſe timber proper for building houſes, and for wainſ- 
cot; and ſome trees, the wood of which will not cleave; in particular, one called by the 
Europeans wood-mary, ſaid to be excellent for the ribs of ſhips. Cotton-trees they have 
in great plenty, and others that yield capoc, a very fine cotton wool, but too ſhort to be fit 
for ſpinning, and therefore uſed in ſtuffing mattraſſes and pillows. Some of their trees af- 
ford oil, and others yield gum and varniſh, which, mixed with: the oil, gives a ſurface 
to wood like poliſhed marble. Cinnamon-trees are found here, but of an inferior kind to 
thoſe of Ceylon; and ſome dye-woods, but in no great plenty. | 

The animals of Siam are, the elephant, the rhinoceros, a few horſes, and ſome ſheep and 
goats; but the fleſh of the latter is not uſed as food: their oxen and buffaloes are chiefly, em- 
ployed in the tillage ; and their hogs are of a ſmall ſize, but fat, and the wholeſomeſt ani - 
mal-food which the country produces. Here are alſo ſome few hares, but no rabbits: deer 
abound, though great numbers are deſtroyed by tygers and other wild beaſts, with which 
the forelly are infeſted; and many of them are killed by the inhabitants, only for the ſake 
olf the ſkins, which are purchaſed by the Dutch, and carried to Japan. | 
Of tame fowls, they have cocks and hens, ducks extremely good, and pigeons: of wild, 
ä ee grey partridges, turtle -doves, with a variety of gay plumage; admirably-flavoured | 
— 6 A ſnipes, 
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ſnipes, and abundance of water - foul, which the natives neither kill nor take ; but the 
Mahometans are ſaid to have faulcons brought from Perſia for the ſports of the field. 
Vultures and other birds of prey are common here; as are parrots, crows, ſparrows, 
and a vaſt variety of ſmall birds, moſt of which are of beautiful plumage; but their 
notes are by no means harmonious, though ſome imitate the human voice, The religion 
of the Siameſe preventing theit offering injury to the feathered race, the ſparrows are ſo 
tame, that they fly into the houſes and pick up the inſects, Vultures and crows alſo are 
equally familiar, and are fed by the people. Some travellers aſſert, that the Siameſe vive 
their children, who die before they are three years old, to be devoured by birds of prey; 
which, next to. burning them, is eſteemed the moſt honourable method in which the dead 
can be diſpoſed of. Fowls of vaſt ſize are alſo reported to be ſometimes found in this 
country; ſome of which. are near five feet in length from the beak to the feet; and their 
wings, when extended, ſeven or eight feet: theſe birds are ſaid to have beaks three feet 
5 long, and are probably of the pelican kind. 
Snakes, lizards, and ſcorpions, are very numerous; and ſome of the former are repre- 
fented to be of ſo enormous a ſize, that we forbear to mention it, as we apprehend the ac- 
count does not deſerve credit. 5 
Siam is by no means populous; which may be accounted for, from the vaſt extent of the 
foreſts, which occupy the larger half of the kingdom. 
The Siameſe are, in general, under the common European ſize, but handfomely made, 
and well proportioned : their complexions ate dark; and the faces of both the men and 
women are broad at the cheeks; but their foreheads ſuddenly contracting, terminate in a 
point, as do their chins, ſo that the figure of the countenance is extremely unpleaſing. 
Their eyes are ſmall and black, their jaws hollow, their mouths large, and their lips thin 
and pale; their teeth they dye black; their noſes are ſhort, and round at the extremities z 
and they have monſtrous ears, which they ſuppoſe to contribute to their beauty: their 
hair is thick, lank, and generally black; and both ſexes cut it. ſo ſhort, that it does not 
reach below their ears; the women turn it back upon their foreheads; the young women 
Cut their hair cloſe on the crowns of their heads, but let the reſt grow to it's length, and 
hang down to their ſhoulders. Theſe people are in general naked, except a. piece of cot- 
ton-cloth, or filk, wound round their waiſts, and reaching to their knees: the rich have 
this cloth of ſuch an extraordinary length, that the men bring it up between their legs, and 
tuck it into their girdles, ſo that it anſwers the purpoſe of a pair of breeches : theſe have 
alſoa muſlin ſhirt, with wide fleeves, but without collar or wriſtbands,. and the boſom: 
open. In winter they throw a piece of ſtuff or painted linen over their ſhoulders, like 
1 a mantle, and wind it about their arms; their legs are bare, but they wear pointed ſlippers: 
| women of condition ſuffer the calico about their waiſts to hang almoſt to the ground, with- 
but keeping it up. 

The king diſtinguiſhes himſelf by wearing a-veſt of brocaded ſattin with fleeves, ſtrait, 
and reaching to the wriſt, under the ſhirt or veſt above deſcribed: nor is any ſubject at 
liberty to wear this garment, unleſs he receives it as a mark of royal fayous. from the 
foxereign 5; and when the king preſents a fcarlet yeſt, which is the military colour, wh A; 
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general, it is buttoned before, and reaches to the 1 6 but the "EL are wide, and 0 
ſhort as ſcarcely to cover the elbows. All the ſervants of the king, both civil and mili- 
tary, are cloathed in red, when the king either makes war, or goes t6 hunt; but on other 
occaſions wear the common colours. The chief officers have caps of ſtate, white, high, 
and pointed like ſugar-loaves ; that of the king is encompaſſed with a circle of precious 
ſtones; and thoſe of his officers have the like of gold, ſilver, or vermilion gilded, to diſtin- © 
guiſh their rank: theſe caps ate faſtened with a ſtay under the chin; but are only worn in 
the king's preſence, when they preſide in courts of juſtice, and on ſome other particular 
eccaſions. They cover their heads with hats when they travel at other times; few people 
wear any thing on their heads, but defend themſelves from the ſcorching heat of the ſun 
by a fan of leaves, or an umbrella: on the water, they wrap a piece of linen round their 
| ag" ſo that it cannot be blown off. 

| When a Siameſe enters the houſe of another perſon, and eſpecially of his ſuperior, he 
dene pulls off his ſlippers; it being thought indecent to dirty the floors of any man ol 
condition. 

The women ornament the three laſt been of each hand with rings, almoſt to their 
nails; and the youth of both ſexes wear bracelets upon their wriſts and ancles, with jewels 
in their ears; but the former are left.off when they are marriageable. 

They bathe two or three times a day, repeating it as often as they have oceaſion ; before 
they make viſits, they either go into the water, or have it poured on their heads and bodies 
for an hour together; after which they perfume themſelves, and anoint their lips with a 
fweet pomatum, which, being white, adds to their natural paleneſs: they cleanſe and 
ſweeten their hair; and their teeth, though black, are conſtantly bruſhed. 

The women of rank hever bathe in the rivers; but thoſe of the lower claſſes are ſome- 
times compelled to it, for want of convenient baths, in which caſes they always keep on 
the cloth which hangs from their waiſt. Travellers, indeed, ſpeakc highly of their modeſty; _ 
and affirm, that indecent language is prohibited by the laws of the country: a e 
well worthy the imitation of more enlightened nations. 
| | The Siameſe are quick of apprehenſion, and their anſwers are lively and pertinent; they 

imitate any thing with uncommon readineſs, and will in a very few hours become tolerable 
workmen in almoſt any branch of mechanics; but their lazineſs is an invincible bar to 


their attainment of great perfection, in any art or ſeience, though they affect to be adepts 


in aſtronomy and chemiſtry; but they neither underſtand the principles or rules of either. 

' The inhabitants of this country are neither addicted to immoderate luſt or intemperance: 
modeſt and difcreet in their converſation, their wit never deſcends to-obſcenity. The higher 
Claſſes not only deteſt drunkenneſs, but eſteem the drinking of ſtrong liquors infamous; 
and adultery is never heard of at Siam : but this may be attributed to their being conſtant- 
ly employed, the female ſex being as induſtrious as thoſe of the other are indolent; ang 
they have alſo a high ſenſe of honour, and would rather be put to death, than fall into the 
bands of an enemy who might conſign them to his haram. The Siameſe have an averſion to 
blood, and their quarrels ſeldom come to blows; if they conceive an implacable hatred to 
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any man, they procure him to be taken off by aſſaſſination: however; moſt of their diſputes 
end in abuſive language; a ſpecies of oratory in which they are extremely voluble. 

wk hey are generally characterized as polite and courteous; but inſolent to their inferiors, 

and cringingly humble to their ſuperiors, They are timorous, yet careleſs and inattentiye; 

follow im plicitly the precepts and cuſtoms handed down to them from their forefathers; 


make no innovations in their manner of living, dreſs, or manners; and ſhew no curioſity to 
learn thoſe of other 1 nations, nor any ſatisfaction at being acquainted with them. Thus 


their lives paſs on Without buſtle or perturbation; and, as if influenced by their ſettled and 
unchanging climate, they have naturally that command of their paſſions which E \ Uropeans 
can hardly acquire by the aids of religion and philoſophy: they make no profeſſions of 
friendſhip; but when they drink out. of the fame cup with you, they give vou the ſtrongeſt 
proof of their regard, for they will never participate with one they diſlike. _ 

The Siameſe ale! more fond of their wives and children than moſt other eaſtern beds: 
the latter are faid to be patticalarly good-humoured and engaging; but at ſeven or eight 
years old they, approach manhood, fo that their ſtate of childhood is of very ſhort duration, 

Their common food is rice and fiſh: of the latter, the ſea affords them a, vaſt variety of 
many kinds unknown on the coaſts of Europe; beſides ſmall turtles, lobſters, and oyſters 
of peculiar excellence: River fiſh is alſo in equal plenty, particularly eels, which abound 
in all parts of the kingdom; bit they prefer dried and ſalted, nay even ſtinking h(h, to 
freſh: indeed they are by no means delicate in their food, eating rats, mice, lizards, and 


fone kinds of inſects, and having no diſlike to a rotten egg; they are very. fond of that 


pickle or ſauce made of fmall ſhell-fiſh reduced to a liquid, which has been already men- 
tioned in our account of Ava and Pegu; they uſe a good deal of ſpice with their ſood, 
and the ſaffron of the country, which differs very conſiderably from that of Europe. 

"Ter, notwithſtanding they feed thus impurely, they are ſaid to be moderate, even to a 
degree of abſtemiouſneſs: a Siameſe will live twenty-four hours upon a pound of rice, which 


may be purchaſed for a ſingle farthing, and the addition of. a piece of ſalt fiſh of the ſame 


price, and make no complaint of his fare; and as water is their chief drink, they are at no 
loſs on that account; though thoſe who are inclined to indulge in ſpirits may procure ar- 


rack, the only kind diſtilled here, at about fourpence ſterling the quart; ſo that the inhabi- 


tants' have little care about. the means of exiſtence; and inſtead of being worn down by the 
neceffary 1abours of Gs Sy, their ſubitations in the nen reſound with the voices of 
mirth and feſtivity. t x | | 

They uſe the buſſaloes Ry which i is faid t to * a greater ee of cream than 
wike of cows; but they make little butter, and no cheeſe; ſo that they have little variety at 
their tables, for they ſeldom eat fleſh; and when they do, their diſhes are compoſed of the 
inteſtines; and thoſe parts which are moſt loathſome to an European ſtomach. T he poul- 
try, and all butchers meat, is tough and inſipid; ſo that Europeans who reſide in Siam ſoon 
+þetakeithemſelves to rice and fiſh. The prices of the animals whoſe fleſh is chiefly eaten, 
differ very widely from thoſe of Europe: a cow is not worth above five ſhillings; a ſheep 


tour times, and à goat three times that ſum; a bog, ſix or ſeven pence; a duck, three or four 
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pence; and common fowls nn a dozen: but as: theſe were the prices n more 
than a century ago, it is probable they are now much altered. 

As there are few ſprings in the flat country, which i is chiefly inhabited, they: are obliged 
to drink the water of the rivers; but when the floods retire after the overflow ings, the 
rivers are filled with mud, and the water muſt ſtand three weeks or a month in jars before 
it can be uſed; if it be drank when firſt taken up, it occaſions fluxes and other diſorders, 
A large ciſtern ſtands inthe fields, at ſome little diſtance from the city of Siam; the wa- 
ters of which being appropriated to the royal uſe, i it is conſtantly guarded by ſoldiers. Near 
the metropolis 1 is alſo a lake, about eight leagues in circumference, called the Rich Sea; 

but this is only repleniſhed by the rain waters, which are accounted wholeſome on account 
of the depth; and of theſe the king alſo ſometimes. drinks. 

The Siameſe are accuſtomed to the uſe of tea, which they give at their entertainments, 
and take as a remedy againſt the head- ache, to which they are extremely ſubje&; they keep 
ſmall pieces of ſugar-candy i in their mouths as they drink it, but put no ſugar into the 
diſhes. 

The king has a right to ſix l labour in every year of all his ſubjects, as vm be 
mentioned hereafter. During this time, the females maintain and provide for their fami- 
lies, and conduct the affairs of the houſhold; they allo cultivate the land, get in their 
crops, ſell and exchange the produce of their fabours.. and lay up a fund for the remain» 
ing ſix months of the year, that the huſband, at his return, may have nothing to do but to 
follow his amuſements, and enjoy himſelf: and, indeed, no life can be more indolent than 
that of a Siameſe during this receſs ; he takes a breakfaſt in bed, riſes at noon to another 
meal, walks abroad, and viſits public ſpectacles and other diverkons | in the evening, 
74% his ſupper prepares at night, and retires to reſt without an anxious ought, 5 for mg 
ſucceeding day. | 

The 3 of the iemeſe conſiſt of a kind of poet thin. i in which are intro- 
duced tumbling, rope-dancing, and ladder-dancing ; in all which they excel: they, have 
alſo prize-fighting, races of oxen, or buffaloes, and conteſts in rowing-boats ; they fight 
cocks, fly paper-kites, (which, though | the play of children in Europe, i is royal ſport here} 
and play off fire- works in great perfection. They play at cheſs, and ſome games of chance; 
to which they are ſo addicted, as to ſtake not only all the property they have in the world, 
but even their liberties; and will rather ſell themſelves, their wives and children, as llaves, 
than give out. 

But the great royal diverſion is the fighting of elephants: this i is not performed by tame, 
but wild beaſts, which being decoyed, as uſual, by females, into a narrow place, are eaſily 
ſecured with ropes; by which alſo they are faſtened to rings of iron When they fight, and 
reſtrained from coming ſo cloſe as to, injure each other, or the riders; ſo that the fights 
confiſt of blows with the trunks, and theſe are not ſuffered to be repeated often enough to 
hurt them materially; but they are ſeparated by bringing 1 in females as ſoon as they be- 

come enraged. 
The Siameſe W of reſpect and —_ of alutation, are different from thoſe in ub 
among Europeans: here ſlaves and people of inferior rank ſit upon, their heels, their heads 
ee 7 06 | 3 little 
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a little inclined, and their hands joined and lifted up to their foreheads. In paſſing ſupes 
riors in the ſtreet, they bend their bodies, join their hands, and elevate them towards 
their heads, raiſing them more or leſs, in proportion to the reſpect they mean to ſhew,. 
which is always adapted to the rank of the ſaluted. When an inferior pays a viſit, 
he ſtoops as he enters the room; and then proftrating himſelf; remains in the Poſition; 
above deſcribed, without ſpeaking a word, till he receives ſome compliment from the per- 
ſon he viſits; and this is generally an offer of his place to his gueſt, who declining to ac- 
cept it, a converſation commences, and the entertainment conſiſts of fruits, ſweetmeats, 
arek, betel, and tea. When a perſon of rank is the viſitor, and the perſon he viſits his in- 
ferior, he walks upright; and the maſter of the houſe, receiving him at the door, ſhews him 
to his ſeat, and waits on him to the door again, when the viſit i is ended: when both parties 
are of equal rank, the ceremonics are mutual. 

Te higheſt places being eſteemed the moſt honourable, ad no perſon caring to lodge 
under another, the Swibele whoſe houſes have but one ſtory, contrive to have the rooms 
Tiſe gradually, ſo that the innermoſt are the higheſt, and of conſequence the moſt honour- 
able. An ambaſſador from Siam having been formerly at the court of France, was, as 
uſual in Europe, lodged i in a firſt floor, and ſome of his retinue in the chambers over his 
bead; but they no ſooner diſcovered their ſituation, than they were ſtruck with horror, and 
left their apartments inſtantly, with the moſt extravagant expreſſions of concern at hays 
ing been guilty of ſo enormous a breach of duty and refpect. | 
In this country, as well as in Enrope, the right hand is eſteemed the moſt honourable,, 
and the place of reſpect in a room is oppoſite to the door; and this is always offered to a 
ſtranger in the houſe of a perſon of equal rank. The arrival of unexpected gueſts ne- 
ver fails to throw the whole company into confuſion, and occaſion 4 general remove; 
for every one who comes muſt be placed according to his quality; in which caſes the: 
poſture is alſo different, as we have already mentioned : but all perſons who are ad- 
mitted to the royal preſence fall upon their knees, and bow their faces to the ground, con- 
tinuing in that poſture, reſting upon their elbows, during the audience. And ſo nicely ob- 
fervant are they of theſe ceremonials, that a man would be baſtinadoed who ſhould not: 
keep his due poſture in the company to which he was admitted. | 
The carriage of the Siameſe is haughty and imperious: they treat their inferiors with 

inſolence, and keep them at a great diſtance; and he who ſhould be inclined to be affable 
or condeſcending to them, would be conſidered as a very weak man. Yet their whole con- 

duct ſeems to be a ſyſtem of contrariety ; their pride to thoſe below them is converted to 
the meaneſt humility towards their fuperiors, and in many eſſential points they forfeit all 

| pretence, not only to good breeding, but even decency : for inſtance, they make no ſcruple 

do break wind from their mouths, even at table, ithout putting their hands before them, 
or turning aſide; or to wipe the ſweat off their faces with their hands; yet they carefully 
avoid ſpitting on the floor, and in the royal preſence refrain even from coughing. The head 
is held in extraordinary reſpect; and it is the greateſt affront to touch that of another per- 
ſon, or to meddle with his hair: the very cap or hat, which is uſed as an occaſional cover- 


ng for the head, partakes of. the ack. _ mult not be touched; and e even when it 20 
Carrie 
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earried by a ſervant, he puts it on a ſtand like thoſe in hatters ſhops in England, and holds, 
it above his head; and when the maſter ſtands ſtill, the ſtand is ſet down, and taken up, 
again when he moves: and as the Siameſe ſalute by lifting their hands to the head, when 
they receive letters, they ſhew their reſpect for the writers by immediately RY dene 
up to their heads, or laying them upon them. 
Thoſe to whom the education of youth is intruſted, inſtruct them to expreſs great fub= 
miſſion and deference towards their elders and ſuperiors; they are particularly guarded 
againſt being too noiſy or talkative, which they muſt learn to avoid if they hope for pre- 
ferment, as in the royal court, and in the houſes of the great, a profound filence is almoſt 

conſtantly obſerved, at leaſt among the ſervants and domeſtics : they are inſtructed to be 
ſo cautious of ſaying any thing that may be offenfive, that they will not relate a known 
fact, if they ſuppoſe the recital will diſguſt any one of the company; they affect great dif- 
fidence of their own judgments, and appear deſirous to learn and be inſtructed by their ſu- 
periors; nor do they ever obtrude their opinions, or offer them, till they are in a manner 
compelled to give them. The ignorant are by no means liable to be inſulted by tbem; 
on the contrary, it is eſteemed a breach of good manners to pretend to be better informed 
than any individual of the company: they carry this affectation of modeſty fo far, as ſel- 
dom to ſpeak in the firſt perſon; and their extreme complaiſance induces them to uſe ab- 
ſurd epithets, particularly when they addreſs the ſofter ſex ; whom they honour with 
the titles of Ladies or Princeſſes, whatever may be their condition, and call them young, 
though they are decrepit with age; very juſtly conceiving, that none of the ſex wiſh to be 
thought paſt the bloom of youth; or, in other words, to be ſuppoſed ſubject to the infirmi- 
ties which mark the advance of life, and render them leſs the objects of love and deſire. + 
The only domeſtic animals which the Siameſe uſe for travelling, are the elephant, the 
ox, and the buffalo: the Mahometan inhabitants, indeed, have ſome camels, which are 
brought from other countries. The male elephants are reſerved for the. purpoſes of war, 
and the females chiefly employed on ordinary occaſions : and theſe beaſts. are extremely 
numerous; ſo that every man is at liberty to hunt and take them for uſe, but it is a high 
offence to kill them. The king uſually, keeps a very conſiderable number of Bone but 

they are more for ſhew than uſe, as he ſeldom mounts them. 

For the purpoſes of viſiting, and making ſhort journies, they have a kind of chair, 
which is placed on a frame reſembling a bier or chairman's horſe, and carried by-four 
or eight men on their ſhoulders, one or two to each end of the poles, according to the 
burden they are to carry, or the expedition required; and others run by, to be ready to re- 
lieve them as they grow fatigued. Some of theſe chairs have backs and: arms, and others 
have only a low rail at the back and ſides, by way of ornament; they are open at top in 
fair weather, but during the rains are covered with a canopy, and the Siameſe fit croſs- 
legged on a cuſhion in the bottom: but theſe chairs are only allowed to a few of the royal 
favourites; nor are the common people permitted to, be carried in palanquins, the uſe of 
Which is confined to Europeans, and ſuch. of the natives as are ſick or lame. The ſame 
reſtriction prevails with reſpe& to umbrellas, the carrying which muſt be ſanctioned by 
the royal permiſſion z, and theſe differ in "it according to the rank of the peaking who, 
obtains 
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obtains this indulgence. The prieſts of the higheſt order may uſe umbrellas; but thoſe 
of the inferior claſſes are only allowed fans. 5 | 
But the moſt univerſal mode of travelling is by water, in. balons, or boats, hollowed out 
of a fingle tree, and therefore extremely narrow, though in common fifteen or twenty feet 
long, and thoſe of the king and his nobility much longer. Some of theſe have eighty or an 
hundred rowers each, who fit by pairs on benches croſs-legged, the numbers being pro- 
portioned to the fize of the boat; each rower or pegayer holds an oar or pegaye, which he 
graſps with one hand in the middle, and directs with the other at one of the extremities; 
in this manner he plunges his oar with a graceful and vigorous motion: the rowers all 
keep admirable time in their ſtrokes, drawing the oar towards them, and haviag their 
faces towards the place to which they are bound ; and though they only ſweep the ſurface, 
yet this is done with ſuch uniform force, that the boat darts through the water with aſto- 
niſhing velocity; one man is placed in the ftern of the boat, who ſtands upright, and 
ſteers it with an oar of the ſame kind, which he applies ſometimes on one fide the veſſel, 
and ſometimes on the other, according to his intended courſe. The boats uſed for the con- 
veyance of ladies are rowed by female ſlaves. The ordinary paſſage-boats have cabins in 
the middle, conſtructed with bamboos, and covered with leaves; but thoſe which are uſed 
to accompany the king on the water, or on other ſtate occaſions, have only a ſeat elevated 
above the rowers, and ſheltered with an umbrella or a canopy, which, as well as the other 
parts of the veſſel, is more or leſs ornamented with gilding, painting, and carving, ac- 
cording to the ability or inclination of the ewner. A number of theſe elegant boats drawn 
together on any feſtival, or public occaſion, exhibits a ſpectacle highly pleaſing, and not to 
be met with in any other part of the eaſt. Gs 
The Siameſe marry young; and propoſals of marriage are here, as in other eaſtern coun- 
tries, made by matrons of the man's family to the parents of the girl who they underſtand 
to be a ſuitable match for him: if they are accepted, an aſtrologer is conſulted, who is 
required to give intelligence as to the circumſtances of the man's family, which he is ſup- 
poſed capable of diſcovering by his art, and whether the match will prove fortunate, and 
the couple thrive and live happily; and the reſolution of the parties depends upon the 
aſtrologer's anſwer, If this be favourable, and the parents are agreed, the youth is allow- 
ed to viſit his miſtreſs thrice, and to preſent betel or fruit to her; at the third viſit, the 
relations on both fides are preſent, and then the lady's portion is paid, and the huſband's 
proviſion advanced; and the marriage being conſidered as compleat, they receive the pre- 
ſents of their friends, and conſummate without farther ceremony, and without the per- 
formance of any religious rites, the prieſts being prohibited by their laws from being even 
preſent at theſe ſolemnities: however, ſome days after the celebration of the wedding, they 
go to the apartment of the bridegroom, ſprinkle the new-married couple with holy water, 
and repeat a certain form of prayers, invoking bleſſings and happineſs on them. 
Marriages here, as in other parts of the world, are celebrated with mirth and feſtivity; 
public dancers are hired to divert the company, but neither the married couple nor their 
relations join in the dance on theſe occaſions, The entertainment is provided at the houſe 
and at the expence of the bride's father, where an apartment is built for the purpoſe; To 
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there the new - married couple remain a certain time, and then remove 0 the habitatioh 
intended for their future reſidence, 

When the daughter of any great officer is married, 4 wears a eirele of gold, like that 
worn by her father on his cap of fate ; and her rank and confequentce is denoted by the 
richneſs of her cloaths, the extraordinary number of 17 on wy fingers, __ * 9 
of her ear- rings, bracelets, and other Jewels. 

The Siameſe are allowed a plurality of wives; but this is an woutgener eldom cim 
ed, except by the great, who conſider a number of women as a neceffary appendage of 
grandeur. When they have ſeveral wives, one has the pre- eminence, and is diftinguifhed 
by the title of great or ſuperior wife; the others are purchaſed, and pay her deference and 
obedience, The children by the chief wife inherit the huſband's eſtate, the infertor wives 
and their children having no fare of it, unlefs the hufband beftows any thing on them in 
his life-time; nay, thoſe inferior wives and their children may be ſold by the Heir, and the 
daughters are ny difpoſed of to ſuch purchafers as have occafion for thefe fecbnd-rate 
wives. - 

The Siameſe wives, as we hieve Already obferved, work for their huſbands turing the 
ſix months of the year which they fpend in the ſervice of their ſovereign; nor does their 
labour always end here, for the huſbands are fometimes compelled to ſerve the prince tws 
| or three years together, and the families are left to depend on the induſtry of the females. 

| Divorces are allowed, but it is only in the hufband's power to put off his great of ſupe- 
rior wife, and in that caſe he muſt reſtore the portion ſhe brought. The children of the 
marriage are equally divided, unlefs there happens to be an odd one, which falls to the 
ſhare of the woman; for ſhe takes the firſt, and confequently all the uneven numbers, and 
the huſband the reſt. Perfons divorced may marry again immediately, if they pleaſe; but 
this ſeldom happens; and indeed divorces are in general held to be diſgraceful, and few 
chuſe to connect themſel ves with the ſubjects of them. 

The huſband has an abſolute power over every part of his family, except his chief wife, 
and may difpoſe of the inferior wives and their chifdren as his cattle, or any other part of 
his property: after his death, the widow has the ſame right over the firſt, third, and every 
other child, who, in that mode of calculating, ftands at an odd number: the others, which 
are confidered as the huſband's ſhare, may be claimed by his relations; but huſbands are 
not permitted to deprive their wives of life, nor are 77 or their widows authorized to de- 
ſtroy their offspring. . 

The unmarried of both ſexes, at leaſt ſuch of them as are without parents, commit 
fornication without reſtraint, or indeed much ſcandal; yet the fathers of young girls are 
attentive to prevent their being debauched; nor are the women of this country fo ready 
to connect themſelves with ſtrangers as thoſe of Pegu, whoſe conduct in this: reſpe& hath | 
deen already deſeribed: on the contrary, it is with extreme difficulty that an European 
can prevail on a Siameſe female to become his miſtreſs; a reluctance which is treated with 
195 contempt by the Peguans, who reproach them with want of ſpirit. 

Notwithſtanding g the women of Siam enjoy perfect liberty, yet they are ſo tender of their | 
reputations, that * WYHEF not admit viſits from men, even in the tranfaction of their _ 
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neſs, which;. during the abſence of their huſbands, ſeems to require ſuch. an intervourſe; 
the neceſfity for which is however in ſome meaſure avoided by the ſituation of other wives, 
who, being in like manner engaged in the management of their huſbands affairs, the Be 
gains, contracts, and exchanges, are made between woman and woman. 

The funeral obſequies of the Siameſe are performed in nearly the ſame , way as thoſe of 
their neighbours, already deſcribed, When a perſon of diſtinction dies, the body is im- 
mediately placed in a coffin of wood varniſhed and gilt, or of lead, which is ſet upon a 
high frame or table, 1 in the largeſt room of the houſe, till preparations are made for the ſo- 
| lemnity; this is either in one week, two, three, or even a month, according to cireumſtan- 

ces: in the mean time, they burn perfumes and tapers before the corpſe, and the prieſts 
range themſelves round the ſides of the room at night, and chant hymns ſuitable to the 
occaſion, or make diſcourſes in honour of the dead; for which hey are rewarded with good 
entertainment, and money. 

At length a ſquare ſpat of ground, near ſome temple, being cl with e 
paliſade, which is ornamented with painted and gilt paper, in the form of houſes, goods, 
animals, and ſuch neceſſaries as the deceaſed may be ſuppoſed to ſtand in need of in an- 
other world, the funeral pile is erected in the middle of the area, and is compoſed, for be 
affluent, of ſanders, lignum vitæ, aloes, and other odoriferous woods; a greater or leſs 
quantity of which is ſed, according to the ability or rank of the family : the pile ſtands 
on a ſcaffold, which is erected on a mound of earth, ſo that the ſummit of the pile riſes to 
a great height. 

In the morning of the day on which it is intended to be lighted, the body 3 is cri to 
the pile, accompanied by a band of muſic, and attended by the relations of the deceaſed, 
cloathed in white, and the faces of the females covered with white veils, who ſeverally ex- 
preſs 1 their grief by loud groans and lamentations. Being arrived at the pile, they take the 
body out of the coffin, and carry it to the top of the pile, where they place it with great 
care and decency ;. the prieſts now commence a funeral hymn, which continues about fif- 
teen minutes, and then they Hes being prodibized. from young PA at the nn 
part of the rites. 1 

About noon, fire is ſet to the vile by a ſervant wes to the ets. or, if Fe de- 
ceaſed was of very high rank, by the king himſelf; which, having burnt about two hours, 
is extinguiſhed, and the remains of the body are collected; and being replaced in the cot 
fin, are interred under a pyramid in the neighbourhood of ſome templfe. 

After the pile has been conſumed, the company are entertained by the relations of the 
deceaſed, not only with meat and drink, but with public ſpectacles and ſhews, w which 
continue three or four days: they alſo beſtow nien on the prieſts of the convent 
neareſt to the ſpot where the pile was erected. 

The bodies of the poor are laid in the ground without 3 nor are thoſe burnt 
whoſe deaths are untimely. It ſometimes happens, that the ſon of a man thus quietly in- 
terred, becomes rich and great; in which caſe, it is not uncommon for him to have his 
father's body dug up, and to give it an honourable funeral, by placing it on a pile, with 
thoſe ceremonies which we have juſt deſcribed. It is uſual to byry, with the remains ja | 
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the rich, their ah and treaſure ; and ſo ſacred are theſe ſepulchres eſteemed, that no 
robber will venture to violate them; yet, as the pyramids erecied over theſe remains are of 
ſlight conſtruction, and ſeldom laſt a century, diſcoveries are frequently made of theſe pre- 
cious relics, Which are then appropriated to the uſe of the finder. Nobles and grandees 
have private chapels or temples of their own, where the remains of their bodies are depo- 
ſited; thoſe. of leſs conſequence purchaſe leave to ere their tombs near ſome public 
temple, by. preſenting an idol of wood or clay to it; and the poor, who can neither afford 
a tomb, or hire the prieſts to ſing a requiem, expoſe their dead to be devoured by birds of 
prey; which is alſo the caſe with thoſe of perſons who die * the hands of the executioner, 
ſuicides, and thoſe who die other violent deaths. 

The inhabitants of this country uſe two languages; the one called, ms ei 
and the other Balli: the former, which is the language commonly ſpoken, has thirty-ſevem _ 
letters; the latter, which is the learned language, or that in which their books and writ- 
ings are compoſed, have. thirty-three letters, all conſonants: the vowels and diphthongs 
in both languages are expreſſed by peculiar characters, diſtin& from the letters; ſome of 
which are placed before the conſonant, and others after; ſome above, and others beneath; 
and theſe characters direct the pronunciation. Some writers are of opinion, that theſe 
languages, like the Hebrew, were originally deſtitute of thoſe marks, which, as well 26 
the points of that language, they think are of modern invention. t 

Both theſe languages are written from the left to the right, and reſemble the Chineſe i in 
chiefly conſiſting of monoſyllables, and having neither conjugation nor declenſion: like 
that too, they are both highly accented, ſo that the delivery of them almoſt approaches to 
ſinging; but they differ conſiderably in the alphabets, thoſe of this country having ſome 
letters which that of the Chineſe want. The books of the Siameſe, as, well as the other 
nations of the eaſt, being wholly in manuſcript, they are but few in number; and their 
hiſtories neither go far back, nor are penned with ſuch accuracy as to deſerve much credits; 
indeed they are fo full of allegory and fable, that it is a uit matter to n we 
parts of them are founded on fact. | | 

The education of their children commences at very early ages;” "they. are ſent t to 1 con- 
vents of the prieſts, where they aſſume their habit, which they are at liberty to quit when 


= . they pleaſe. They are ſupplied with food by their friends; and thoſe who belong to per- 


ſons of rank or fortune have a flave or two to attend them: their learning conſiſts in read» 
ing, writing, and arithmetic; they alſo. acquire the knowledge of the Balli or learned 
tongue, the principles of morality, and are inſtructed in the myſteries of their religions 
but they are neither taught hiſtory, laws, or any branch of the ſciences. 

They are ready at calculation, and expert in arithmetic, in which they uſe ten des ; 
ters, counting the ſums pres to tens, AR and thauſanees. as in our method of 
caſting up accounts. ; ? 

The ſcience of oratory is uſeleſs in a country where es are no rn. for de- 
date, nor any council employed in their courts of law; every man here pleads his own 
Cauſe: the allegations and proofs are taken down by an officer of the court, upon which 
the magiſtrate proceeds to judgment, uninfluenced by the powers of eloquence, and _ | 

| wildere 
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*wildered by ſophiſtry and chicanery; nor are formal ſpeeches at all neceſſary, where it 6 
eſteemed a breach of decency to addreſs a ſuperior in any terms, however reſpeAfu), 
ſilence being the compliments expected, till a queſtion is aſked, and the anſwer muſt then 
be as conciſe as poſſible; and ſo little are the Siameſe accuſtomed to © the throng of wword,, 
that even compliments and terms of ceremony are all proſcribed; nor has the fine gentleman, 
or the man of breeding, any advantage, in this reſpect, over his leſs poliſhed neighbour, 
But though the Siameſe are not orators, they are by nature poets, and their meaſures 
conſiſt in a regular number of ſyllables formed into rhyme, It will not appear extrann. 
| nary, to thoſe who are acquainted. with any of the eaſtern languages, that their poems 
ſhould be extremely difficult to tranſlate, as they are full of metaphor, allegory, and hy- 
ꝓerbole; but they are ſaid to be written on various ee ſuch as _ hiſtory, feats of 
war, morality, and even religion. 
Of philoſophy they have no idea: and the Jaws of this country depending more on the 
King's will than any written code, they are never ſtudied, even by thoſe who are to admi- 
niſter juſtice; but when they are preferred to ſuch an office, a fet of inſtructions and rules 
to be obſerved in the diſcharge of their duty, are delivered to them, which wy implicitly 
follow, without attempting to exercife any judgment of their own. 
They are totally ignorant of geometry, and of all the principles of mechanics; and 
their aſtronomy is very imperſect; for they have no knowledge of the true ſyſtem of the 
world, and, in common with other nations of the Eaſt, believe that eclipſes are occafion- 
ed by a dragon, who is able to deſtroy the ſun and moon: they apprehend the form of the 
earth to be ſquare, and that the arch of the vaulted firmament refts on the corners. 
They divide the earth into four parts, of equal dimenfions, which they fay are ſeparated 
from each other by ſea, of the ſame preciſe extent; that each of theſe four parts is a diſtinct 
habitable world; that in the centre of the four is a vaſt pyramidal mountain reaching to 
the ſkies, the top of which is equally diſtant from the baſe, and from each of the four di- 
viſions of the earth; that the world, or portion of which their country forms a part, lies 
to the ſouthward of the mountain; and that day, night, and the feafons, are occalioned 
by conſtant motions of the fun, moon, and ftars, round this quarter: at the fummit of 
abe pyramid, they ſay, is the heaven for human fouls, and above it the heaven of Angels. 
From hence it will appear they know nothing of rational aftronomy, though they ate 
| 2 pretenders to the judicial application of it: they are wonderfully addicted to divina- 
tion, omens, and prefages; confult their jaggling aſttonomers before they engage in an 
bukneſs of conſequenoe; and govern themſelves entirely by the promiſes he gives them of 
good ſucceſs, or the doubts he expreſſes of the event of their undertakings; the very whift- 
ling of the wind, the howling of wild beaſts, and the barking of dogs, are ſuppoſed to 
 prognoſticate. good or evil. n 
They compoſe a kind of Almanac, and eadeatate; with tolerable exactneſs, the ſituatiam 
of the planets; but this may be attributed to an extraordinary genius or two, who at 
diftant periods of their hiſtory have reformed their ealendar, though they have 8 
— to ny the want of Senates tables by e two _ Ss; one of whe 
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chich took place about eleven hundred and forty-five years fince; but they dnn hwy 
former in their aſtronomical calculations, though they retain it as an ta of Gate. 

They divide the year into three ſeaſons: the cold months, or winter, which are . 
ber, January, and part of February; the moderate months, or ſpring, being the remain= 
der of February, March, and April; and the fummer, or time of the heats, which ex- 
tends through the reſt of the year. In the winter they have 80 froſts; nor is the ed 
| Tntenſe, except on the mountains: the ſpring is pleaſant, amd the frufts and flowers are 

then in perfection; but the ſummer, which alſo includes the rainy (ſeaſon, is either ſultry, 

or the heat of the ſun ſo fervent, as to have the ſame effect on trees and plants here as 
the ſeverity of winter has in Farope, topping their growth, and depriving them of their 
| verdure. e 

Their year commences with the firſt new moon in Novell)" though their the are 


not lunar ones, bat conlift of thirty days each; they give no Lans to them, but —_ 
and date with them, in numerical order, to the days of che weck. Wes 


They divide the natural day into twenty. four hours, and . t into- Joie watch; 
the firſt of which commences at fun- ſet, and the laſt ends at day- break: and this order of 
time is invariable, in a country where the days are always of the Tame length, by which 
means they are alſo enabled to meafure the paffing time in the day, by the fituation of the 
fun; and, to anfwer the ſame purpoſe in the night, they are ſaid to have contrivances of 
reſſels, with fmall apertures to admit water, which, being Pe in that rr will 
fill and ſink in a certain ſpate of tim. 

They are wholly ignorant of anatomy, and are very ill filled in dicks: ths coyill 
phyſicians were formerly Chineſe or Peguans; but ſo many Europeans have, for the laſt 
century, ' viſited Siam, that they are ſeldom at a loſs for medical aſſiſtance from thoſe 
who have ſtudjed in Europe. By theſe foreign ſurgeons, the practice of letting blood has 
been lately introduced among them. The phyficians of the country ſeldom vary their pre- 
| ſcriptions, which are all made up from a ſet of receipts, handed down to them from their 
anceſtors; ſome of theſe preſeriptions were of 2 practical nature, ſuch as having the ſick 
perſon trampled on in a particular way; and if it happened to be a woman with child, 
this operation was to be performed by children, which wauld procure an eaſy delivery: 

when theſe remedies failed, , they always declared, that the want of ſucceſs was owing to the 
Für s being ſybjeR i to ſome ſpell 5 witchcraft, and the prieſt was ſent for to exorciſe. 

beſe phyſicians ſometimes adminiſtered purgatives, but never ventured on emetics; and 
their principal dependence ſeemed to be on warm and cordial medicines, and ſudorifies; 
they adviſed bathing i in fevers, and confined the patient to a low diet of thin rice-gruel, 
till his diſeaſe had left ; hirg;, and this is the caſe with the preſent practitioners, as the 
broth of animal fleſh in this country is extremely prejudicial, and the only food of that 
kind allowed to perſons on their wech from illneſs, f is hogs fclb, Which is eftcemed 
light and nutritive. . 

The abſtinence and temperance of the Siameſe does not prevent their being aflicted 
with many diſeaſes; the principal of which 5 as and fluxes; and to theſe, 
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. ſtrangers are much more . than. the natives but agues, gaut; epilepſy, phthiſic 
ſcurvy, dropſy, colic, or ſtone, are ſeldom troubleſome in theſe warm climates, the wal 
bitants' of which. are, however, e Cancers, fiſtulas, and abſceſſes: . but the moſt 
peſtilential diſorder which prevails.in, Siam is the ſmall- pox, which frequently viſits this 
country with a mortality little mort of 3 which is occaſioned by the plagus in other partz 
of che eaſt; the ſpreading of which they endeayour to prevent, by burying the bodies of 
thoſe ho die, in it immediately after their death, and;deferring. the ceremonial of burning 
for tywvo on three years, when. they ſuppoſe the danger of aN * Ed dt. pen 
up again to beſtow on them funeral, honours.,. 4 8 


They are ſaid to practiſe a very extraordinary 0d Gin. chin. hot climate): eryel methag! 
of purifying women after child -birth: this they do by keeping them continually before a. 
large fire for a whole, month; during which time: they are not only roaſted, but almoſt: 
ſulfocated, there being, ya chimnies ig, their houſes,, and only, boles.in, the roofs to. let out 
the ſmoke; their meat and. drink muſt alſo be taken hot, ;-They, make, an, offering. to the 
fire of every thing they uſe, and of Whatever is, taken by. their friends. and, viſitors; and on 
this occaſion, though it does not appear they do ſo on, any other, they ſeem. to, conſider the 
fire as a deity, and offer thankſgiving to ĩt for their preſervation and purification. 3 
The Siameſe are very indifferent. myſicians, nor havę they any more. knowledge. of, this 
— than of the others z notes they. are OH unacquanted) with, nor have they any 
idea of playing org ſinging in parts e, their inſtruments ape harſh and, untuneful; they 
conſiſt of ſmall, ill- N drums, of different kinds;, the one heaten, with,t the iſt 
the other with a ſingle ſtick; -trumpets,. ſill. more deficient i in harmoy 75 9 hautboys,. 
which they ac company with a kind of cymbals of copper; and a ſmall viol in with three 
frings... Upon great ſolemnities, and j in. particular when | the King goes abroad, all theſe 
ſound together, and produce. A; concert, which, would. not. be very pleaſing to an Italian 
audience, though it ſuits AH. Ajamele taſte, whoſg-prgans.c of DARE. may be Load o 
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_ The. metropolis of the Kingdom « of Siam bears ufually' the lame name, though it is T5 


od, by the Siameſe, Siyothiyag and, by eaſtern ſtrangers, corruptedly, Judia and Odiua. It 

18 ſituated in an iſland, or rather duet formed by. the river Menan in about 14 degrees 

28 minutes north latitude, and i in the 1 degr bee of ealt Topgitudle. fr ror mp London; ; and is. 

three leagues io circumference, and, in th e ape of a af 5 "the narrow art being towards he 

eaſt, and the ro .to the weſt: at the ow a bridge, or capſeway > als ea the town 

by: land. 15 city i is. .encompaſ ed. by a a W wal 1 Wiek re "towers, and 1 is believed by the inhabi- 

tants to be impregnable : which would be joe the caſe, if i cauld hold. out a ſiege of ſix: 

| months; ; at the end of which time, the river overflowing, 9955 carry | off or drown. the 
ö | army y, of, the beliegers, if they. did not retire 10 Lime, | Some writ ers Js Þ ” that not a ſixth. 
| pare he the. Tpace. v wit In, "the w alls ts.2 55 PP plied to 3 7 buildings, n he habitations of 
. or that there are besen vo and tree hun A 1200 A © Ke 85 - frroünd- 
by, their | urying- places, , which, with the =" Ty 1 0 a R Konvents of 
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Rehe e a very C conſiderable p pf rt of this. Extent; 5 nd 3 the lofty trees . lanted in thoſe.” 
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genden, mingled with the pyramids erected in the burying- grounds, with their 58 157 
the gilded towers of the pagodas, form a variegated and pleaſing appearance. 

. Theſe pagodas are ſaid to ſurpaſs, in magnificence, thoſe. of every other part. of he 
Indies: that in the king's palace is deſcribed as of peculiar ſplendor, though the recepy 
tacle of two. frightful monſters, the objects. of the idolatrous worſhip,of this unenlightened 
people. I. is repreſented as embelliſhed and enriched in a moſt aſtoniſhing manner; the 
walls, the, cieling, pillars, and an infinite number of figures of. men and various animals, 
ſo exquilitely gilded, as to ſeem. covered with plates of gold z. ang on the altar, which is 

elevated from the floor, are ſaid to be four figures of ſolid gold, each; nearly the ſize. of 
the life: theſe, as uſual with their idols, are fitting croſs- legged.. At ſome diſtance, advan» 
cing from the altar, is a pagod or idol, reported to be fifteen. yards in, height: it ſtands 
erect, and touches with it's head the vaulted roof, of the choir; and this immenſe figure is 
alſo ſaid to be of, the pureſt gold; though. leſs credulous travellers bave confeſſed themy 
ſelves fully ſatisfied that it is formed of wood, and only thinly covered; with plates of gold, 
or finely gilded with. that. metal. The natives, however, maintain the former opinion; 
and affirm, that this Coloſſal ſtatue was caſt in the place where. it ſtands, and the temple 
afterwards built oyer it. This pagoda contains many other idols, beſides, thoſr we have 


deſcribed, of various, forms, and different degrees of, value: :: ſome. of theſe. are ſaid to be : = 
decorated with precious ſtones.. amen ot 0 e072 | 
At a, very ſmall. diſtance from: this. is another temple, which, though.” Wh equally | 
ich, is admired as a more regular and elegant building. It has five domes or cupolas; a 
large one in the middle, ſurrounded. by four of. ſmaller. dimenſions :. the roof is ſaid to be 
covered with plates of tutanaque, gilded with gold. Three rows of monumental pyramids 
encompaſs this temple. and the whole area which contains. theſe; buildings is furrounded 
with galleries, in which are placed above four hundred ſtatues, formed, of inferior ber 
| wood, and clay, and which are conſidered as deities of a lower order,. To 
The city is by no means means deſpicable; the ſtreets are ſtraight and N but 
ail the Dent fe ones are N with brick: ks have, bowever, generally, canals cut 
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derable « commerce. 8 numerous b. ig over r theſe canals would be | kighly 3 
if they were of regular conſtruction; but ſoche of them are of brick, others of wood, and 
not a few even af hurdles. The houſes. are built with, bamboos, and erected, as in other 
parts of the eaſt, upon pillars; the parts underneath the houſes being | left open for a free 
paſſage of air, to carry off ths damps to Which countries, ſubject, t to overflowings, are con- 

ſtantly liable. Of the ſame. wood, ſr lit into planks, a are the Aoors 18 made; but theſe, 
a well as the walls of the ſame materials, are covered with mats; 2 Precaufion abſolutely. 
| neceſſaty, as both are full of open crevices: their windows. are: a kind of lattice- work, 
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without glaſs; and,; from the Whole figure of theſe houſes, 57 the aſcent to them being 
| by Fork inſtead of fairs, they haye more the epearancs-“ of granaþies | than the, habita-- 
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tions of men; and this is more Ariking, from the want of chimnies, the places of which 
.are in general ſupplied by temporary hearths, compoſed of earth in baſkets, _ 

The houſes, even in the ſtreets, never join each other; nor are they in general ca pa- 
<ious enough to contain the whole family, if it is numerous; but ſeveral diſtin building 
_ erected on pillars, and proportioned in ſize and number to the quality of the owner; and 
the number of his women, dependants and ſervunts, are incloſed within a bamboo paling; fo 
that each man of conſequence has a fenced village, the magnitude of which is determined 
by his rank and fortune. At the approach of the floods, the very cattle are conveyed into 
theſe apartments for ſafety, as the whole city is then overflowed, as well as the neigb- 
bouring country, and the only communication is by boats; with one or more of which, 
| nocording to circumſtances, every family is provided. Here are ſome houſes built of 
brick, which are inhabited by Chriſtians, Mahometans, and Chineſe; and theſe are ereQ. 
ed on ground artifictally raifed high enough to be ſecure from us conſtant mundation, 
which, returning at certain periods, is eaſily provided againſt. 

Though neither private houſes, or even the palace itſelf, exceed one ſtory high, yet the 

height of the front frequently differs from that of the rooms within, as the room next the 
entrance is always the loweſt; and from this, the aſcent to the next is by two or three 
Keps, and fo on to a third, fourth, and 2 the roof ming! in proportion to this elerz- 
tion of the apartments. 
The houſes of the nobles and officers of fate have ſeldom more than hes apartments, 
riſing above each other; it is reſerved for the royal palaces to have ſeven or eight degrees 
of aſcent; but in every cafe, the entrance to the firſt room is by very narrow ſtairs, and a 
ſmall door at one extremity of the building, 

Their furniture conſiſts of couches covered with mats, but merely "7 55 FEY one 
perſon to fleep on, each individual of an opulent family being furniſhed with ſuch 
a bed; the poor only mixing together on the floor. The couches have each a curtain, 
which ſerves to divide thoſe who reſt in the ſame apartments; and the rich, inſtead of 
feather-beds,-uſe mattraſſes ſtuffed with cotton, like thoſe of Europe; and have alſo a pil- 
low, a piece of calico or filk on the mattraſs, and a piece of carpet. to cover them. _ 

The Siameſe take their food lying on the ground ; and every individual of the company 
has a table of lacquered ware, with a border round. it, but without feet. Their apartments 
contain alſo cabinets, cheſts of drawers, and veſſels of porcelain, copper, and earth; and 
they are ornamented with paintings on paper, either reſembling thoſe of China, or aQtual- 
ly imported from that country. 

Little variety as they have in their houſhold farniture, they have Hil proportionably 

Jefs in their mechanic tools, and implements of hubbandcy; the total want of iron may 
account for the little need there is of the former, and the nature of the ſoil, and manner 
of cultivation, renders the latter unneceſſaty; yet, notwithſtanding this deficiency, the 
bricks with which ſome of their temples, palaces, and pyramids are built, are ſaid to be 
tolerably well made; and their cement binds with extraordinary ftrength, and is of ſuch 
beauty, that a wall plaiſtered with it has, as has been already obſerved, the appearance of 


poliſhed marble: yet thee excellent inaterials do not enſure the duration of the N 
Whien, 
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which, for want of proper 188 ſoon Wr, and are then ſ n by pillar of 
wood, to prevent their total overthrow. \ 

T heir. gardens are generally within the bamboo. {kn already deſcribed; and, as they 
are chiefly calculated for uſe, are laid out in no regular order, but diſpoſed to the 'beſt ad- 
vantage, for the production of ſuch vegetables as are moſt neceſſary for domeſtic purpoſes. 

But though the habitations of private individuals are neither remarkable. for external 
ſ plendor, or internal ornament; ; yet the royal palace, both within and without, is repre- 
. as poſſeſſing both in a more eminent degree than even the temples. It is ſituate | 
on an elevation, riſing from the banks of the river; and though, from it's extent, it hath 
been compared to a city, yet it is aſſerted, that all the towers, pyramids, and other con- 
ſpicuous parts of the buildings, are gilded; and that the apartments of the king and his: 
ladies are filled with ornaments of gold, filver, and precious ſtones, to an aſtoniſhing, 
value; and the royal meals ſerved ſometimes in diſhes, of | gold and ate though, on. ordi- 


nary occaſions, in China- ware. 
The palace is built with brick, and 5 = a able. A 8 of brick Sk 


which are at very conſiderable diſtances from each other : between each wall is a ſpacious ; 


court; the innermoſt of which contains the royal apartments, and gardens planted with, 
trees forming ſhady groves, and refreſhed with canals of water; on the margins of which, 
are airy rooms, incompaſſed by low walls, and the roofs ſupported. by pillars. It is in, 
theſe rooms that the king general] y receives ambaſſadors, as a mark of great reſpect; as 
every one of his ſubjects is enjoined to fall proſtrate on the ground, whenever he even en- 
- ters or leaves this court; nor muſt he paſs * the outer gates of the PEEL: without bend- 
ing his body. 

The gates are always ſhut ; nor is any perſon one. to enter, til the. officer of the 
guard is informed of his requeſt: if it is granted, he muſt. deliver his arms at the gate, 
and be examined, to diſcover if he has drank any ſpirituous liquor, which is done by. 
ſmelling his breath. In the, firſt court is a ſmall number of ſoldiers, who. are unarmed,. 


and are always in a ſtooping poſture. Theſe ſerve the king in the double capacity, of. 


guards and. executioners, and ſeldom _— five or ſix hundred. When thy qo is 2 


f, & % * 


mediate — * is wear a 0 416::6[160; 5008) Me ; 
The guards are compoſed of horſe and foot; the 8 are e 4 and 
ae divided into bodies, commanded by officers of their own reſpective countries; but the 
body-guard, which is alſo horſe, conſiſts of four troops of gentlemen, having, thirty in each; 
beſides officers; and theſe are all Indians of Indoſtan, Chineſe, and natives of Tartary 
the latter of whom. are armed with bows and arrows, the others with; fug - arms and ſcyn 
mitars: the arms and horſes are provided by the monarch. Some of, theſe, as well as of 
the other horſe-guards, attend the ſovereign when he goes abroad; hut None, of theſe; are 
ever permitted to enter the gates of the palace, though they are aſſembled without to re- 
c<ive him, and epa him at his return, to ſee hun ſafely — walls. 
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The Avvirks elephants and hotfss of the king have their ftables ich the firſt inelo- 
ſure. Each of the elephants has ſeveral attendants; but the numbet is proportioned to the 
name given him dy his majeſty, which diſtinguiſhes his rank, being allegorical, and refer. 
ring to fome peculiar quality which he is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs. When they go out, either 
for ſervice or alt, they are loaded with trappin gs and ornaments; and a part of the regard 
with which ey are treated is occaſioned 'by a common idea, that their d6cility and ſaga- 
city is owing to their being informed by ſouls which had formerly animated the bodies | 
of Illuſtrious perſons. The Siamefe too have generally a white elephant, which they pre- 
tend to be the only one in the world, and believe him to contain the foul which once re- 
ſided in a ſovereign prince: he is "thetefors never uſed,'even by the king. Notwithſtand- 
ing he is commonly called the white elephant, he is not perfectly free from a ſhade of 
red; from whence he has, by fome travellers, been called the white and red elephant, 
and been repreſented as ſtriped with theſe colours. This veſt is BY to At feryel with 
food and water in veſſels of gold and filver. 

| Next to the white elephant, 'a white horſe is the great ole; and is treated with a 
degree of reſpe@ little inferior; and the beaſt in the third degree of honour, is a black ele- 
phant; dut, though this is almoſt as ſeldom found as a white one, yet they frequently co- 
| tour them, When they are not naturally fo black as they with themy which is generally 
the caſe, as it is fuppoſed one perfeMy black was hirdly ever fen. 

The barges and patties belengidg to the king are nearly of the fame confiiuGton 2s 
thoſe we have already deſeribed, and are ſecured in proper buildings on the ſide of the 
river, oppoſite the palace; but they are ſeldom ufed, as the guards canndt eng fo con- 

veniently when he travels by water, as when he moves by and. 

Like other monarchs of the eaſt} the King of Siam exafts from his FiBjeHs a reverence 
which even approaches to adoration The nobility and great officers of ſtate fall proftrate 
the moment they enter into his preſence, and in that humi frating poſture receive his com- 

mans; and even when he condeſcends to take theit advice in council; they are not per- 
mittes to raife their bodies, though the diſcuſſion of the bulineſs ſhou!ld''take three or four 
hours, except they are called upon to offer their opinions; in Which caſe they may do it 
of chen knees, with their hands elevated to their heads, at every period of ſpeech making 
prbfound reverences, and addrefling the prince witł the moſt pompous: titles; and the moſt 
fulſome adulations; and, however abſurd may be hrs judgment, it is received with the | 
higheſt tokens of approbatibn; and his conſequent orders inſtantly executed, without the 
raft oppoſition or murmur- When he appears, his ſubjects are not to be ſcen in the 
ſtrerts: and fo cbmpleat is his deſpotiſm, that not only the poſſeſſions of thoſe he governs 
are prerarious, and the enjoyment of them dependent on his will, but rank and condition 
re entirely in his (diſpoſal, fomouimg employments Which he beſtows on whom he pleaſes, | 
and takes back at his) own pleaſure; feduemg the granidee to 1. 5 and clevating ® 
mechanic to a miniſter of Buge; ee | 
His revenue ariſes From his lands and goods, which he lets do et x certain rent of 
about nine pence flefling for every forty Fathoms. ſquare; from various duties; and, among 


6thers, from one on boats, every one of which pays three ſhillings for every fathom 1 2 
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„ in length. He has, beſides, not only cuſtoms an goods exported and imported, but a 
certain tax for the ſhip itſelf, according to it's burden. He bas alſo a ſtanding duty 
upon ſpirits diſtilled, and lays an arbitrary annual tax on all the moſt valuable FR Gang 
ſuch as cocoa-trees, durions, mangoes, oranges, and thoſe that afford betel, which is pro- 
portioned to the bearing; and his  houſhold is furniſhed with proviſions from immenſe 
tracts of lands and garden-grounds, which are not farmed, but cultivated by his ſubjects 
without expence, in a manner which will be mentioned hereafter. Preſents received from 
his ſubjects conſtitute no inconſiderable part of his revenue; to which may be added, the 
ſeizure of effects upon the death of his officers; fines, and confifcations, on the conviction 
of offenders againſt the laws, and compoſitions for the ſix months ſervice, which is fre- 
quently performed in this way by the rich, who do not chuſe to ſubmit to manual labour: 
and over and above this, the 1 or the OR ma of the trade 5 ma TW ag in 
the hands of the ſovereiggn. 

Vet, notwithſtanding theſe e bie revenue in >" money is fad not to exceed ſix or 
ſeven hundred thouſand crowns; but the payments in produce of his demeſne lands, for 
the ſupport of his houſhold, his ſlaves, and his elephants, is aftonifhingly great; and 
when it is conſidered that all his officers, and even his foldiers, ferve without pay; that he 
has likewiſe the labour of one half of his ſubjects without wages; and that he ſometimes 
tevies taxes for extraordinary charges, ſuch as the ſupport. of ambaſſadors, the erection of 
public buildings, and the carrying on war; his revenue may be eftimated at an immenſe 
ſum: nor will it appear furprizing, that the riches of the royal treaſury are ſaid to be in- 
conceivably great, when we are informed, that the vaſt collection of gold, ſilver, and 
jewels, depoſited there, has been the accumulation of a long ſucceſſion of monarchs; the 
diameſe rating the worth of their monarchs, in proportion to the additions they have made 
to this uſeleſs hoard; the enjoyment of which conſiſts only in reputation, as it muſe remain 
untouched, however urgent may be the neceſſities of the ſtate. 

Thus is the principal wealth of the kingdom depoſited in the royal . the 3 | 
and the temples: few individuals are opulent, and trade is reſtricted by the want of cur- 
zent caſh ; and whil the cellars are filled with the richeſt metals, and the moſt precious 
ſtones, an appearance of poverty prevails, not only in private 1ife,' but even in the public 
courts for the adminiſtration of juſtice, and in other great aſſemblies of ſtate; in one of 
which, a traveller remarks, that the members were feated in a circle, and had only one 
lamp before them; and were obliged to ſupply themſelves with light to read the reſult of 
their deliberations, by candles produced from their own pockets, which they nen at the 
lamp, and put on pieces of wood, which ſerved by way of eandleſticks. 

Thoſe who attend the king, either on buſineſs or ceremony, are 3 to hs 
fame room with him; but he. uſually appears at-a window which opens from- an inner 
apartment into the great hall of audience. This hall is ſituate at the extremity of the firſt 
mclofure; and the window: is ſo high, that thofe-who' have credentials, memorials, or pe- 
titions to Ae are foreed to ſtand upon three ſteps to preſent them to the king's hand: 


for this purpoſe they are placed in a golden cup, as is every thing elſe which he receives 
kom his officers, 


Ia 
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In this hall forty-four pages, ſelected from the ſons of the nobility, are in conſtant 
waiting; they are divided into four companies, each of which is commanded by two of 
three officers. Theſe bands of attendants proſtrate themſelves at the hour of audience, 
one half on the right-hand, and the other on the left of the hall; and the duties of their 
offices are, to diſpatch the king's orders to his miniſters: they have alſo other employments 
in the houſhold; ſuch as, to ſerve their ſovereign with betel and other refreſhments, to 
act as librarians, and to read to him; a buſineſs for which every: wan es TS e in 
the eaſt keeps one or more young men in his ſervice. of 

But though theſe, as well as the miniſters themſelves, are obliged to fall to the earth 
before the monarch; yet he has one officer who is exempt from this humiliation, and his 
duty is to keep his eyes conſtantly fixed on the king, who communicates orders to him by 
ſigns, which he perfectly underſtands, and conveys them in the ſame way to thoſe who 
are to put them in execution; and as the royal ſigns are known only to this officer, they 

frequently convey fatal inſtructions concerning thoſe who are actually in the royal pte- 
fence, but who remain perfect ſtrangers to the meditated miſchief, till it overtakes them. 

Women only are admitted about the royal perſon; by females his bed is made; and they 

alſo aſſiſt in putting on all his garments, except his cap: this muſt be done by himſelf 
alone, left his ſacred head ſhould be prophaned by the touch of inferior mortals. His very 
cooks are of the ſofter ſex, and by them alſo he is attended at table. The diſhes are carried 
in by the eunuchs, who deliver them to the women; and though we are not acquainted 
with the manner of drefling the proviſions, yet we are told that ſalt and ſpices are put in 
by weight, that no difference may be diſcovered in diſhes of the ſame quality, 

The women receive the royal cloaths from a male keeper of the king's wardrobe; and 
there are other officers who have the care of the plate and porcelain ; the moſt conſiderable 
of whom has the cuſtody of the cup out © en he en n won is a _= | 
of pure gold. 
The king's marriages here, like thoſe i in Portugal; are generally anions the royal blood; 
and travellers aſſert, that it is no uncommon caſe for this monarch to marry his own 
daughter by his ſiſter; a degree of conſanguinity for which the crowned head juſt men- 
tioned would find it difficult to procure a diſpenſation. This queen, however, is treated 
by the reſt of the women as their ſovereign, has the command of the black and white 
eunuchs, who are ſeldom above ten or twelve in number, and puniſhes both them and 
the women at her own diſcretion : ſhe has alſo her elephants and her barges diſtinct from 
the king, as well as a treaſury and a ſeparate trade. When ſhe goes abroad, her chair is 
incloſed with a lattice or curtains, through which ſhe can diſtinguiſh every thing as ſhe 
paſſes, without diſcovering her perſon; and all perſons. are injoined to get out of the ways 

or proſtrate themſelves when ſhe. W * to treat ber ou! the fame exterior re- 

ſpect as the king himlf; rn Mieder ag, ä 
T be crown is not, of courſe, hereditary, at leaſt only 48 2 in-eoutitries 5 — 7 M 
bometan religion is profeſſed. The king's eldeſt ſon, by any woman that brings him 2 


male child, generally ſucceeds; but if his father does not think him W or prefers 
; | | any 
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any aftet=born child, he'has the power of changing the ordinary een and raifing 
- which he pleaſes to the throne, . 

The king ſeldom goes abroad, and never on foot: be either rides upon an elephant, or or 
is carried in a chair; and though he has commonly two thouſand fine horſes, very rarely 
mounts any of them, When he gets upon either of theſe beaſts, he either deſcends im- 
mediately from a window of his apartment, or from ſome terrace of a proper height, to 
feat himſelf on it's back, and is never lifted upon it from the ground. On the back of 
the elephant is an uncovered feat, open before, ſheltered from the ſun by an umbrella, 
which is carried by a man on foot, who, by means of a very long ſtaff, ſpreads it over 


the king's head; and as this is a very fatiguing ſervice, he is frequently relieved, as is alſo” 


the officer who guides the elephant, and who fits on the neck of the beaſt, and governs 
bim by pricking him on the head with a pointed ſtick or a goad of iron. 

When the king goes to Louvo to hunt, he travels on an elephant; and when he pur- 
fues the ſport, he is accompanied by his women on foot; but two or three hundred ſoldiers 


generally precede him and his ladies, to clear the way, or compel thoſe who cannot quit 


it to fall with- their faces to the earth, and remain in that poſture till he and * . 
attendants are paſſed. | | | 
Great care is taken to prevent . among ; the "aries and perſons of diſtinQion- 2 
the great officers of ſtate are not allowed to viſit each other but at weddings and funerals, 


and then their converſations muſt be in the hearing of a third perſon, that nothing may 


paſs tending to diſaffection; and on all occaſions, every man who overhears any conſulta- 
tions or propoſitions which threaten danger to the eſtabliſhed government, is bound to give 
information, on pain of death; and a number of ſpies are alſo employed and paid by the 
prince, who get admiſſion into all companies, and obſerve what paſſes; yet if any diſco- 
veries are made, they cannot be communicated to the ſovereign without danger, as his re- 
ſentment is apt to fall on thoſe who are the bearers of ill tidings; it being impoſſible to 
eonvince him that his government can fail to confer happineſs on a people who, he con- 
ceives, ,ought to place it in ſerving him. No man, however high his rank,, dares inform 
him that the execution of his eommands can be attended with any difficulty: his officers 
therefore endeavour to fulfil his orders, and in cafe of miſcarriage endeavour afterwards 
to excuſe themſelves, opening the misfortune gradually, and with all poſſible precaution ; 
for every failure i is conſtrued: into neglect, which is generally puniſhed: with the utmoſt 
rigour. 

Nor are the great officers only n to their ſovereign for their conduct in the 
exerciſe of their ſeveral employments. He condeſcends to act alſo as their ſchoolmaſter, 
and frequently examines them as to their knowledge of the learned languages, and their 
acquaintance with the doctrines of the religion they profeſs; and any deficiency in either 
of theſe points is puniſhed with the baſtinado, which is alſo inficted on them for neglect 
of duty, without regard to rank or condition. 

On theſe accounts the common people are, in many reſpects, more ſafe and happy than 
thoſe in exalted ſtations. The court is the ſtation of danger;. and: the greater diſtance. a 
man is removed from it, the greater is his ſecurity; for he is not only leſs liable to the 
6 E effects 
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effects of his ſovereign's caprice, but to the miſchiefs occaſioned by informers, who receive 
ſuch encouragement, that not only the actual commiſſion of crimes muſt be avoided, but 
every artifice uſed to prevent any accuſation being brought, which, however ill- fourided, 
is generally well received, and the N h ann ſuffers from a Ae, even with- 
out conviction. ; 

Yet the people are opprefidd by the governors of orovintes, and other ee of ſtate, 
vho fleece them under pretence of preſents, which, however, thoſe who offer them well 
know muſt not be witheld, as none of the officers of ſtate receive any ſalaries from the 
king, but are provided with elephants, flaves, habitations and portions of land, which 
revert to the crown on death or removal. Even the judges are allowed to take money of the 
parties; but they are not to be influenced by it, for they are Fey for bi * 
not for bribery. 

The king holds FORT councils of ſtate; fantetiches ties in a 47. at ten in * 
morning, and the ſame hour at night. At theſe councils, the ſeveral members to whom 
the king has committed the management of any particular department, reads his inſtruc- 
tions, and gives an account of his conduct in the execution of the orders he has receiyed, 
Before the arrival of the prince, the ſeveral attending members offer their opinions as to 
the manner in which he has acquitted himſelf; and afterwards, - when the king takes his 
ſeat, the reſult of their debates is reported to him for his examination and final judgment. 
If the opinions of the counſellors are divided, or if any difficulty ariſes, he orders the caſe 
to be re- oonſidered; and, if the matter is very intricate, ſometimes conſults the ſuperior 
of the prieſts. But it behoves his council to take care how they offer any opinion which 
may militate againſt the royal wiſh or inclination, as this is.a liberty which generally 
meets with puniſhment, under the pretence of ill advice; and it is for this reaſon that they 
never fail to make their determinations Wen to waatever they e will be his 
Pleaſur e > 
Ip)de degrees of honour and dignity i in Siam are 9 ua the number af; men each 
nobleman has under his command. The whole nation are divided into bands, one half 
of whor are ſoldiery, and the other labourers. The officer who commands a band is 
called Nay, or Captain; but as they are compoſed of ſeven different numbers, ſo he who 

commands one of the largeſt, poſſeſſes the higheſt rank; and by ſeyen regular gradations 
they proceed to the loweſt: and the government of provinces and cities ate claſſed in nearly 
the ſame way, and in like manner confer different degrees of conſequence. 

Every great officer receives, with his appointment, a new name, and the offices of fate 
: are accounted hereditary; yet they ſeldom deſcend, as in a deſpotie government pretences 
ure enſily found to deprive the legal en and nie the Mop on ſome minion 
of the royal favour. 

T he governors and other e officers FW an a cath of bdelity on their appointments 
this ceremony is performed by drinking a certain quantity of conſecrated water, whillt 
2 A e recounts the duties of the office, and denounces vengeance againſt him who drinks 

; if he falls in the performance of them, or in his allegiance: and every perſon 1 
n rere 5 e 2 Wiahate n 
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Whatever nation or religion, who-enters into the Siameſe ſervice, muſt make this public 
engagement of fidelity. 

Every governor of a province or — is inveſted with the whole authority, both civil and 
military; and though a council is nominated to aſſiſt him when he preſides in a court of 
juſtice, yet they only give their e when required, the devormigation being ſolely 
in his own breaſt. 

To the hereditary governors are e ſeveral legal NON which interfere with tho 
royal prerogative, and have induced the kings of Siam to render the deſcent of them un- 
certain: theſe are, rents of lands, profits ariſing by confiſcations and fines, cuſtoms on 
merchandize, and the monopoly of commerce: ſo that an hereditary governor of a pro- 


vince is a kind of petty prince, owing ſubjection only to the king, but not W amenable 
to him for ordinary matters of government. 


The laws of Siam are contained in three written volumes; the firſt of 9 contains 
the names, functions, and particular privileges of the ſeveral officers; the ſecond, the an- 
cient ordinances of the kings; and the third, thoſe of a more modern date: and this vo- 
lume may be conſidered as a kind of commentary upon the former. 

In the metropolis the king is ſupreme judge, and to him appeals are made from * the 
other tribunals of the kingdom; but he does not preſide in ordinary caſes, appointing one 
of his chief officers to act as principal judge, in a court of judicature which is held with- 


out the ſacred walls of the royal incloſure; but from his determination an appeal alſo lies 


to the throne, | In the provinces the governor is alſo the judge, civil and criminal. 
The proceedings in law are all in a criminal way; and every perſon. who exhibits 2 
bigs againſt another, which he fails to prove, the perſon intending to proſecute draws 
up a petition, in which he ſtates his complaint, and preſents it to the captain or chief of 
the band to which he belongs: by him it is tranſmitted to the governors. and if the com- 
plaint appears frivolous, or the proſecutor fails in his proof, according to the laws of. this 
country he ſhould undergo the puniſhment which would have followed the conviction of 
the accuſed; but even in Siam corruption prevails over juſtice, and proſecutions are en- 


couraged, becauſe my miniſter to the avarice of the Judge, ITY the * of 
office. : 


After the petition is preſented, it is e by the governor or cared to his 4 


who appoint clerks to examine the witneſſes on both fades, and hear what each party has 
to offer. This is taken down in writing; and from theſe depoſitions the council form 
their judgments, which are however ſubject to the reviſal of the governort. no attornies or 
advocates are neceſſary in the courts of Siam, Here every man pleads his own cauſe; 
or if he is incapable or unwilling, ene of his relations may ſpeak for him; but he who 
performs this office muſt either be the brother, arphevs or firſt couſin of, n on whole 
behalf he undertakes it. 

And however litigations may be privately encouraged, yet, before any cauſe is publicly 
heard, the parties are ſeveral times called into court, and admoniſhed to greez but as 
this matter of form in general proves unſucceſsful, the governor at length appoints 4 day 
for all the parties to attend, who being preſent in court, the clerk reads the charge, the 
defence, 
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deferice, the evidence, and the opinion of the council : after which, the Mera; proceeds 
to examine the grounds on which they have formed their judgments; which being ex- 
plained to him, he proceeds to paſs judgment, according to his own conception of the caſe. 

If the accuſer fails in his proofs, recourſe is ſometimes had to torture, both by fire ang 
water; but then both the plaintiff and defendant muſt fubmit to it; and it is inflicted by 
compelling the parties to walk over a ditch filled with burning coals, their conductors 
prefling their ſhoulders, that they may not tread too lightly. He who eſeapes burning; 
that is to ſay, the party whoſe ſoles are moſt hardened by going barefoot, is adjudged: to 
be in the right. Sometimes the trial is made by compelling them to dip their hands in 
burning oil; and, however incredible it may appear, yet here too, as well as in other 
parts of the eaſt, it is very common for one or both the parties to remain unhurt, The 

trial by water is the fame that hath been mentioned in other parts of this work; and he 
who can keep his head longeſt under that element is eſteemed innocent. A third method 
of determining guilt, is to oblige the accuſer and accuſed to ſwallow emetie pills, which 
are adminiſtered by a prieſt, with heavy denunciations againſt the criminal, which he is 
determined to be whoſe ſtomach is ſooneſt offended with the nauſeous drug. 

Theſe experiments are made in the preſence of the judpe, the council, and as many 

people as chuſe to aſſemble. The king himſelf very often directs them to be made in caſss 

of appeal from judgment of inferior tribunals. Sometimes he directs both the ſuppoſed 

offender and his profecutor to be thrown into the tygers dens; and if either ſhould eſcape 

the fury of the beaſt, he is deemed innocent: if both are devoured, they are both conſider- 

ed as guilty. And to trials of this deſperate nature will the Siameſe ſubmit with a de- 

gree of intrepidity mw A as they appear in all other caſes to be timid and pu- 
ſilanimous. 

The governors of provinces, or the prefidents of the proyincial ecuteila, are not - 
mitted to execute convicted criminals without a particular authority from the king; but 
they may inflit the baſtinado, and other puniſhments of the like kind, with ſuch ſeverity as 
to be actually followed by death; and it is in this way they take care to diſpatch thoſe from 
whoſe informations they have any thing to apprehend. We have already obſerved, that all 

legal proceedings here are of the criminal kind, Thus, for inſtance; if any man unjuſtly 
obtains the poſſeſſion of another's land, he is eſteemed guilty of robbery, and being convict- 
ed, is compelled not only to reſtore the lands, but to forfeit their full value in money, one 
"half of which goes to the injured party, and the other to the judge; and: all-other for fei- 
tures being divided in the ſame way, it may be eaſily conceived that the magiſtrates are not 
very averſe to convictions; and as the officers who are appointed to report what paſſes in 
the provinces, generally connive at extortions, in which they are permitted to partake, the 
: people receive little advantage from an. inſtitution apparent) y calculated to prevent every 
fprexes of oppreſſion. 
Capital puniſhments are inflicted in various ways; the criminal is ſometimes expoſed to the 
elephants, being faſtened to a ſtake, and a ſingle elephant ſuffered to look at him and walk 
round him, till, at the command of the keeper, the beaſt twines his trunk round the un- 


Lortunate wretch, and iragging the ſtake out of the ground, throws both into the air, and 
xeceives 
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receives the offender on his tuſta, from which he is immediately ſhaker off and trampled | 
to pieces: at other times ſeveral elephants are brought out and ſuffered to divert them” 
ſelves, by toſſing the devoted offender from trunk td trunk; and this puniſhment is not al- 
ways mortal, as theſe creatures are ſo extremely tractable, that they deſiſt on certain ſighs 
being made to them. The puniſhments in this country are generally adapted to the 
crime: thus the Siameſe puniſh lying, by ſewing up the mouth of the delinquent; and 
ſuch as are convicted of extortion, or of einberaling the public treaſures, are ſentenced to 
have melted gold or filver poured down their throats. Decollation, and cutting in two, 
are alſo ſometimes uſed on ſtate criminals, though theſe more frequently periſh under the 
baſtinado. 

Petty erimes are puniſhed by hanging a heavy plank or beam of wood adout their necks 
for a certain ſpace of time, or by placing the eonvict up to the ſhoulders in the earth, 
and then. buffetting him about the head; and this is conſidered as an infamous puniſh 
ment, though it is ſaid that even the derer of this is ſoon effaced, and that no other 
affects the reputation of the ſufferer. No puniſhment is infamous longer thaw it laſts ; 


ſo that he who has gone through it one day, is frequently honoured with the firſt offices of 
ſtate the next, and is placed even about the royal perſon. 


 Neglets i in the execution of the ſovereign's orders are puniſhed by the infli&ion of 2 
certain number of punctures on the head, ſace, or body, with the point of a ſword; 
and rebellion or mutiny in time of war, by ripping up the bodies of the culprits, ta- 
ing out their entrails, and leaving the carcaſes ts be devoured by beaſts or birds of prey. 

When, from policy or jealouſy, one of the blood - royal is condemned to die, he does 
not ſuffer as an ordinary malefactor, nor muſt his precious blood be ſpilt; but he is either 
merci cifully ſentenced to be ſtarved to death, to be ſuffocated in filks or other rich cloath- 
ing, or to be laid on a piece of * cloth and Sirens W ol _ _ wa a 3 
ſtake of ſome odoriferous wood. 


The kings of Siam are never aq by their ſubjeQs but as e it is report | 
ed that they have no names till after their deaths, when they are fixed by their ſucceſſors, 


in order to preſerve a hiſtory of events: various reaſons have been aſſignod for this ſtrange 
deficiency ; the beſt ſeems to be an apprehenſion: that every proper name is the ſubject of a 
ſpell, and that any practices tkat would — re the ey ours be Pre- 
judicial to the ſtate. 

But though the "monarchs of this country are undiſtinguithes by acts their titles are 
high and ſounding; they. are called reſpectful, great, and immortab; the fountains of wiſ- 
dom, juſtice, mercy, and benevolence, lights of the earth, deputies of God, and, like 
the kings of Pegu, ſovereigns of the white elephant: and to ſect a height do his ſubjects 
carry their opinion of his. power, that they fuppoſe him capable of reſtraining the overflow- 
ings of the rivers, for which purpoſe he makes an anneal publie proceſſion on the river, at 
the commencement of the floods, and iſſues his commands, that the riſe of the waters ſhall 
. 2 exceed the bounds which he preſcribes. This ceremony is performed with great ſo- 

ö lemnity, the king being ſeated on a throne under a rich canopy, in the middle of a long, 
narrow, and very ſplendid barge; his nobles and officers of Rate being ſcated before and 
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behind the chidne, on the foot or bottom bf tn 3 rowed: by ſixty men in an 
uniform of crimſon, with caps or reef bet e ornamented: at leaſt a thouſand barges 
follow that which carries the king, who proceeds from the city to a temple ſituate about 
three miles above it on the banks of the river; here he pronounces his decree againſt the 
flood, and offers his devotions; and baving received from the prieſts a piece of cotton cloth, 
which muſt have been manufactured from the wool om the fime day, che Whole proceſſion 
returns to the city. This monarch alſo, dt another feaſon of the year, paſſes through his 
City by land, and diſtributes his bleſſing” tohis ; peoplet” this"proceſſion is made on elephants, 
and the nobility alſo attend with bands of ſuch miufie us this country affords; but his ſub⸗ 
jects are forbid to look in his face, and are only . 71 1 retroſpeAive nds? the. 
royal perſon, after he is paſſed by them. eee BB 

We have already obſerved tbat nobility is only ahekdaüt on office} and the patent of 
creation is a betel box of gold or filver, more or leſs valuable, and ornamented according 
to the rank intended to be conferred.” Of the ſeven degrees already mentioned, five are dil 
tinguiſhed by other employments, beſides the command of their bands: the firſt occupy 
the great poſts hereafter-noticed; from the ſecond order the ambaſſadors or envoys to foreign: 
courts are choſen; the third rank · are employed a as inferior p vernors and royal Wen 
and from the fürth and fifth orders are ſelected the ſuperin ntendants of the ſhipping, the 
keepers ef the royal palaces; the deputies of the great officers, the lower clafs of judges 
and council, and the leſs important offices of the royal Houſho1d': each of theſe are dif- 
tinguiſhed by coronets or circles round their caps, more or lefs rich, both in materials and 
conſtruction; each rank has al ſo it's particular ſword and barge, and their ladies are al- 
lowed the ſame marks of diſtinction, when they appear in public, or take their amuſements, 
which they do with leſs reſtraint than in moſt other” countries df, the eaſt, and are ſeldom 
known to abuſe cheicoinfidence bf ihe hüfbaffdel „fi-! 10 99917 6 05 o1l 

There are ſaid to be ſeven great officers of ſtate: the firſt is ptitne-miniſter, or r rather 
viceroy, being permitted to fit in the king' 8 preſence,' and in his abſence to exerciſe royal 
authority; the ſecond is preſident of the ſtate council, receives and anſwers diſpatches: 
from the governors of provinces, and may be conſidered as ſecretary of ſtate; the third: 
is commander in chief of all the forces of the kingdom, and governor of all the fortifica- 
tions and fortreſſes; the fourth has the ſole: management of the houſhold, and orders all 
matters within the gates of the royal palace; the fifth i is intruſted with the collection and! 
care of the public magazines, and to his hands comes all“ the foreign correſpondence x 
the ſixth ſuperintends the omg. of ther 9 25 revenues; and the feventh | is the chief: 
criminal judge 

| Beſides the ſe, there is a high irdiiſurer; with a deputy and clerks, ind at leaſt three thou-- 
ſand officers of different denominations; whoſe Gaily Attendance j in the palace i is inforced 
by ſevere flagellatiöns, with ſplit damboos, wicht is' inflifted not. only o on thoſe of the. 
male ſex; who are negligent · in the performance of this duty, but even on the female at- 
tendants of this monarch, whoſe backs are frequently mark 2 with theſe inſignia of of⸗ 


ts which 770 waer ſeek to 199 95 than conceal, conſidering them as honqurable boy 
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The Siameſe ate but little addicted to war: as the reign of the monarch ianetonly de- 
ſpotic but arbitrary and tyrannical, he has little to expect from his ſubjects in caſe of rer 
bellion or invaſion; and his reign is, therefore, precarious, and his daa al min- | 
tained by a prudent. diſpoſition of his offices and his treaſure.. | 5 
- We have already mentioned that the King of Siam is entitled to for 1 33 ce in 
every year of all his male ſubjects; and he may either employ them in labour or in the 
field, many of the more opulent commute for this ſervice: from thoſe who! are unable to 
buy it off, are drawn the principal part of his military force; and as theſe laldiers arg er 
lieved every ſix months, they are in general very ill diſciplined... - 
Ambaſſadors from foreign ſtates, miniſters from his own tributary 5 e acibd 
and ſuppliants, all approach this prince with conſiderable preſents, which he not only rer 
ceives graciouſly, but affects to ſet a high value on what is given. If it be any thing to 


weat, ke puts it on in the preſence of the giver; and- if the preſent conſiſts of ae he 
gives imined iate directions ſor ſtables to be erected; for their reception. 2110 19 
As foon as an ambaſſador arrives at the metropolis, he is to * Sm his 5 
after which, the king's.qfficers take a very minute account of them, and enquire the 
| value and uſe of every diſtinct article, that they may be prepared to anſwer any queſtions 
the kirig may think fit to put to them, which are in general directed qeleprer: the value 
of what is offered, and prevent embezzlement s.  viladw 

Ambaſſadors in this and other countries of the eaſt, are 8 as . on, 
and their credentials are much more highly. honoured than themſelves ; ſo that every bearer 
of a letter from a ſovereign receives: the ſame reſpect as him, who is inveſted, with a publio 
character. When ambaſſadors from European princes reach the ports of Siam, their letters 
and preſents are carried in a royal barge, with. ſeveral other veſlels to guard them; while 
the ambaſſadors and their retinues are e ſuffered, to Hropeny! up up river in n N then 
can procure for that purpoſe..; 

Ambaſſadors from foreign prinees are 3 with "Rag os ple inet at * 
. king's expence; and are permitted to trade during their reſidence; but they are not ſuffered 

to engage in any commerce, or to expoſe any merchandize they have to diſpoſe of, till they 
have had public audience; and therefore a meſſage is diſpatched to them from the king, ta 
know if they have any thing to propoſe, and they are then to demand audience. At the 
audience of leave they are aſked. if they are ſatisfied; and at this time they are, to make 
their requeſts as to any national matters which remain unſettled. Public audiences arc, 
given in the capital, when the court appears in it's utmoſt ſplendor. Thoſe given at 
Louvo, and other hunting palaces, are eſteemed n eee: * guards anna 
ants being leſs numerous than at Siam. t [ 

The King of. Siam never ſends miniſters to e any 8 eee now and ther 
diſpatches three. chiefs to di ſeuſs ſome particular tranſaction, or to remove any difficulty; 
which may have ariſen relative to trade: theſe are not all equally entruſted with the ma- 
nagement of the affair, but are to ſucceed each other: in Caſe, of Os" a Gina are ai 
in the royal un. or en of. inRruſtion.. ala 
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Tube Slameſe ſeldom wage war with any of their neighbours but the Peguans; and the 
armies of theſe two nations ſeldom meet each other in the field, contenting themſelves 
with making incurſions into each other's territories; and when they have ſeized a number 
of ſlaves, retiring with all poſſible expedition. If the armies ſhould unavoidably meet, 
they tale all poſſible means to avoid laughter, uſing their artillery, with which they are 
indifferently furniſhed, rather to frighten than deſtroy. If the enemy advance towards 
them, they leſſen the quantity of powder, that the balls may fall ſhort; and then, if any of 
them are killed or wounded, they acquit themſelves of defigned flaughter, the King of 
Siam always giving orders to his troops, when they take the field, not to kill their ene. 
mies; in obedience to which command, they always. retreat. or diſperſe when they are 
preſſed, and ſelf-defence would make it requiſite to diſobe this merciful diſpenſation of 
The body of the army thus broken, they retire into the woods; and as the proceedings 
of the enemy they have to deal with are pretty nearly ſimilar to their own, they ſeldom muſ. 
ter reſolution enough to follow them; but as the armies of theſe diſputants are generally 
very numerous, they cannot fubliſt long in theſe lurking places, but are forced to leave the 
country they have invaded; and then the vanquiſhed rally, and return the viſit. The 
great dependenee of eaſtern warriors is on their elephants ; but as theſe beaſts become 
wholly ungovernable the moment they are wounded, fo they frequently turn back upon 
the army they are brought to ſupport, and throw the whole into confuſion ; and though 
- they will ſtand the fire of ſmall arms, and even the diſcharge, of ſmall field- pieces from 
their backs, yet it is impoſſible to keep them in the-ranks- if fire-works of any kind are 
thrown among them, in the preparation of which moſt eaſtern nations are well ſkilled, | 
| There are no horfes in the armies of the Siameſs; the king never permitting thoſe in 
his ſtables to be mounted for the purpoſes of war; ſo that their force conſiſts in elephants 
and an ill diſciplined, and half-naked infantry. Theſe are actually drawn up in three 
diſtinct bodies, each conſiſting of three battalions formed into a ſquare; the general, or 
commander in chief, generally poſts himſelf in the midſt of the center diviſion, which is 
compoſed of ſuch troops as he apprehends he can beſt rely on; and the ſubordinate ge- 
nerals, and other officers, very prudently take their ſtations. in the centers of their 
refpe@ive bataltions, If the arpy is too great to be divided into only nine bata- 
Hons, theſe are fubdivided at the diſcretion of the general in chief. The proportion of 
elephants to each diviſion is fixteen males in the rear, and two ſemale elephants to each 
r theſe animals partake of the diſpoſitions of their maſters, and refuſe to move without 
their de 5 D F211} 22 REL 527 f 31, LOSER e's, "43 wit EA f bs. g$e-#: £ 
The artillery of the Siameſe is without carriages, and is carried in waggons, which are 
drawn by buffalees, or oxen: the fight generally begins and ends with cannanading; and 
it is very ſeldom: they approach near enough to their enemies for the fire of their muſ- 
quetry to take effect; if, however, they find theit retreat cut off, or from any other cir 
cumſtance it is abſolutely neceſſary to malle a Rand, the officers, - ſtill attentive to their 
own ſafety, place themſelves behind their men; though tho pretenee for this ſtation is te 
. keep the troops in action, who would turn their backs, if they did not fear the * 
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of theſe tae would convert them to more dangerous foes. than thoſe in their 
fonts. The Siameſe are not, however, like moſt other nations of the eaſt, accuſtomed 
to take quantities of opium to inſpire them with falſe ſpirits; and when they are adviſed 
by the ſtrangers who ſerve among them, to acquire reſolution by this means, their uſual 
reply is, that death will as foon overtake them when they have deprived themſelves of 
their ſenſes as when they are in poſſeſſion of them, and that therefore they incur two ha- 
varts inftea@ of one, by adding intemperance to the dangers of war. 

The fortifications in the kingdom of Siam conſiſt in a few old and irregular caſtles, and 
the remains of fone places of defence, at different times erected by European powers who 
have been ſettlers here: attempts have been made to build a few wooden forts; but as the 
Siameſe are totally unſkilled in this art, they have conſtantly proved abortive. = 

Nor is the naval force of the King of Siam more formidable than his military; he has 
ba 4 few ſmall ſhips of war armed with ſome iron cannon, but theſe are navigated 
chiefly by Europeans, the Siameſe, | who are to ſight them, being under the fame reſtric- 
tions, as to deſtroying their enemies, as the land forces; ſo that they confine their enter- 
prizes to harmleſs plans calculated to catch the veſſel? of their enemies by craft or cun- 
ning, which do not often prove ſucceſsful. He has alſo a number of row-gallies, which 
are iu fact open boats, manned with fifty or fixty rowers each, Bae as rr 800 off the 
land, making only ſhort cruizes about the Gulph of Si. 

The commerce of Siam was formerly i in a very different bite folg Git In which our 
lateſt travellers found it; an univerſal freedom of i import and export invited great numbers 
of foreigners to ſettle among them; and almoſt every nation of the eaſt, beſides ſome Eu 
ropeans, had factories in the metropolis: theſe were governed by their own reſpective 
chiefs or conſuls, and a Siameſe was appointed by the king to tranſact buſineſs with thoſe 
of each. country; ; but, theſe factors were to oon fine themſelyes wholly to trade; and n 
matter, in which the national intereſt was. concerned, could 'be determined without the 
intervention of the prinie-winiſter. | Among other naffors, the Mahometans ef Indoſtan 
had at one time the higheſt degree of credit and eſtimation; one of the king's miniſters 
happening to be of that religion, he conferred on them the principal offices and governments, 
and ſeveral moſques were erected, not only with the concurrence of the king but at his 
own expence; and che followers of the doctrines of Mahomet were fo highly favoured, 
that the Siameſe, wh embraced that religi ion were aFually exempted from the fix mibnth's 
perſonal duty: but t is miniſter very bon fell inte diſgrace, and the Tredit of his religion 
ſunk with him, ſo that all the Mihometans v were divelted of their employments;” yet they 
were not de prived of their moſques, nor forbid the exeroiſe of their religion. And thoſe 
of this perlen are ft ſo numgrous in Siam, that i it 4s computed there are not leſs than 
four thouſand Mahometans in the metrapolis. Here are * an equal number of the mix- 
ed breed of Indiags ang Partuguele; and this race is, indegd, numerous on all'the coaſts of 
india. The bumper 0 of the Chineſe | who: are ſettle di ang is little ede and there 
mere chants 1 haye. for many Fears retired from Sm for the reaſons which will be 0 


2 The King of Siam is become. the principal merchant, and hath great part both of the 
foreign and domeſtic trade; he even employs factors to ſel] goods at retail in ſhops, He 
compels his manufacturing ſubjects to ſell to him all the cotton cloaths they make: ang 
as this is the common cloathing of the people, they are obliged to purchaſe them from his 
agents. He claims all the produce of the mines, and ſells the metals to foreigners, His 
ſubjects muſt ſell to him only their ivory and arek; and as he purchaſes at his own price, 
he exports theſe articles at an immenſe advantage. Sapan-wood, and ſalt- petre, of 
which great quantities are produced here, alſo belong to him; and ſulphur, gun-powder, 
und arms, are prohibited articles, except they are bought at the royal magazines. All 
the ſkins and furs which his ſubjects can procure, are monopolized by the ſovereign, who 
fefls them again to the Dutch at a ſtipulated and very advanced price: but there are ſeve- 
ral articles which his ſubjects are permitted to deal in. on their own accounts, and which 
foreign merchants may, without reſtraint, purchaſe from them; among theſe are rice, ſu- 
gar, ſugar-candy, ambergreaſe, bees-wax, gum-lac, and ſeveral other gums, cotton un- 
wrought, ſpices, fruits, mother-of-pearl, and thoſe birds neſts which. have long been con- 
fidered as dainty eatables in the eaſt, and have lately been introduced to. the tables of ſome 
voluptuaries in Europe. 1 1 | A Lond pegs, Os 4 
Muhen the trade was unreſtrained, it was not uneommon to have a thouſand veſſels in a 
year trading in the ports of Siam; but of late years it has been viſited by few, except now 
and then ſome Dutch barks, as the merchants are in general averſe to dealing with the 
king, who makes his own terms, both as to his purchaſes and ſales: and, as the produce 
of the country is not very conſiderable, when foreigners were no longer allowed the liberty 
of trading cither with each other or with the natives, till the king had bought and ſold all 
he thought fit, the advantages ceaſing, the reſort of ſtrangers was of courſe greatly dimi- 
A conſiderable number of free Rritiſh merchants were in the laſt century ſettled at 
Merji, or Mergui, on the banks of the river Tenaſſerim; where, falling into the ſea, it 
forms a geod harbour; and the adjacent country is fruitful in rice, and produces good 
timber for building, tin, and ivory in great plenty; in which articles theſe merchants had z 
flouriſhing trade, till the old Eaſt India Company thought fit to interrupt it, and order them 
to break-up their factory, and repair to Fort St. George: and theſe poſitive directions were 
fent by a Captain Walden, who was alſo authorized by the Company t6 threaten ti 
King of Siam with a war if he continued to give them protection. To this inſolent weſ⸗ 
ſage was added the wanton murder of ſeveral Siameſe, by the crew of Waldon's ſhip; 
Without any other provocation than their reſiſting their lawleſs attempts to plunder and 
abuſe them, Theſe repeated injuries at length rouſed the Siameſe to revenge, and they 
determined to execute it on the principal, aggreſſor, and lay in wait for him on a night 
when they knew he was aſhore; but, having received ſome intimation of their deſign, he 
made. his eſcape on board. his. ſhip; and. the Siameſe, diſappointed in finding the prop 
object of their reſentments, vented their rage upon the Engliſhmen of the factory, mr 
dering, without exception, all who fell into their hands; fo chat, out of near one Bur 
red, ſcarce twenty eſcaped to the ſhip, Preyious to chis horrid! event, the Engl 7 
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bighly reſpected by the Siameſe, and actually permitted to enjoy places of the higheſt im- 
portance in the government, one being advanced to be chief collector of the cuſtoms at 

Tenaſſerim and Mergi, and another intruſted with the command of the navy: but from 
this period, they no longer enjoyed the confidence of the monarch, or his ſubjeRs ; and 
the coldneſs with which. they were now treated, - concurred to. ſavour of the Engliſh com- 
pany, ſo that none of the ſurvivors returned to ſettle again in Siam; but they went to 
Bengal, to the iſland of Sumatra,. and * parts of the eaſt, where theve appeared more 
fayourable openings for commerce. 

In the beginning of the laſt century, the Dutch had the moſt conſiderable trade at Siam of 
all the nations of Europe; but in 1660, their factories were principally abandoned, in conſe- 
quence of ſome diſpute between them and the native inhabitants :. but it does not appear 
that the king was engaged in this quarrel; on the contrary, he ſeemed well aware of the 
value of their commerce, and ſent a formal embaſſy to invite them to return, offering them 
particular privileges and immunities; and fince this time the Dutch. agent reſides at the 
capital, the European merchants of other countries not being permitted to come nearer ta 
it than the port at the mouth of the river. In all other reſpects, however, they fare alike; 
ſo that this can only be conſidered. as an. empty honour. The principal. Dutch trade is 
at preſent carried on by one veſſel, which arrives annually from Batavia, importing ſome _ 
| bf the horſes of Java, ſugar, ſpices, and linens ;. taking in exchange tin or tutanaque, 

gum-lac, elephants teeth, and a ſmall quantity of pure gold in Jumps or ingots. The 
ſapan-wood already mentioned is however the moſt conſiderable article, as, notwith- 
ſanding it's value, it ferves to ſtow their ſhips, and. is Rt at a very low oy in 
| proportion to that which it produces. 

Men are not here bred to particular mechanie e but every inbabitant of Siam un- 
derſtands enough ef moſt common arts to provide for his oven neceſſities, and to excuſe 
the orders he receives during his fix months ſervice to the king; for, as they are employ- 
ed by him in any buſineſs which he has occaſion to have performed, he who would plead: 
ignorance as an. excuſe for n6t.doing-what he was ſet about, would run no ſmall riſque of 
ſuffering a ſevere baſtinado. But as the dread of puniſhment is the incentive to. ſome 

degree of ſxill, ſo. the fear of being detained in the king's ſervice for life, is a ſufficient 
check to ingenuity, and damps every idea of aſpiring to excellence. There are, beſides, 
many other diſcouragements to induſtry in a government ſo tyrannical, that no man is 
certain that he ſhall be permitted to. enjoy a fortune, ſhould he find means to acquire its 
for even a ſuſpicion. of being rich, ſerves as an intimation to the officers of the crown. to 

charge the ſuppoſed. man. of wealth with. crimes of which. he is totally . and to 
commence the proſecution by the confiſcation. of his effects. 

The trades in which the Siameſe riſe to the greateſt degree of n are thoſe of 
the carpenter, the brick - maker, and the ſtone-maſon. They have. the art of making an 
admirable cement, and are acquainted with the methods of purifying and caſting metals; 
and they alſo ſhew a conſiderable degree of workmanſhip in covering their idols, which. 
we huge maſles of brick and mortar, with plans © of um. or copper: they alſo. cover 


plate, 
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plate, the hilts of ſwords and daggers, and ſome utenſils of the houfhold, with theſe metg, 
and their gilding is generally well performed. OD f 
The Siameſe execute very indifferently ſuch works in iron as are formed by the forge and 
hammer, making uſe chiefly of caſt-iron. They never ſhoe their horſes ; and their ſaddles 
and furniture are clumſy, but not laſting, for they are unacquainted with the art of tan. 
Hing leather. They manufacture a ſmall quantity of common cotton cloth, but no kind 
of woollens, or filk, though they purchaſe the latter plain, and embroider it very elegan ty | 
Their paintings are like thoſe of the Chineſe, repreſenting animals which never had 
Lxiſtence, and in hitman figures loſing ſight of every idea of nature. 
As the tuxury of the Siameſe is confined, and their wants few, they have much leſz 
temptation to be aſſiduous in diſcoveries and improvements which might lead to profit, 
than Europeans, whoſe appetites and defires are unbounded; and this may account for the 
Now progreſs of the arts, among a people by no means deficient in genius or underſtand! 
ing. Some few among the opulent are merchants ; among the lower claſſes, the ordinary 
empleyments are fiſhing and agriculture. 1 þ 
Their markets are open from a very early hour in the morning till late at night; and the 
ſhopkeepers and traders have been ſo celebrated for integrity, that, it is ſaid, thoſe we 
buy ſcaree look at the goods they purehaſe, and that- thoſe who ſell hardly count the 
money they- receive for them; and when the hotteſt Siameſe obſerve the caution with 


which the Europeans traffic with each other, they treat theif eircumſpection with pity ot 


They have filyer coin called tycals, which are all made in the ſairie form, and bear the 
Came impreflions, but are of different values: they bear on each fide certain charaders, 
which none of our trayellers have explained. The inſcription en one fide is included 
within a ring, and that on the other within the figure of a heart. The tyeal is intrinſ- 
cally worth but two ſhillings and fix pence, though it paſſes in currency for three ſhillings 
and three halfpence. They have neither gold or copper money, both theſe metals being 
Seemed miereantile commodities; the former is eomputed to be twelve times the value of 
The thells called kon, but mote commenly cowties, and by the Siameſe bia, anſyet 
the purpoſes of Imall <ving and differ in their value, as they ate more or leſs plentiful: 
they are ſometimes fo low as to be eſtimæted at eight hundfed for a penny. They ſeldon 
uſe meaſures, felling muffin and linen dy the plece; but thoſe Whb are very poor, aol 
cannot purchaſe fo large à quantity, meaſure by their arms: they have, however, a deter. 
minate meaſure which they uſe in building, and in taking diſtances on their roads and 
canals; and the former are divided into tegular ſtages, and numbered on ſtones, a5 11 
many parts of Europe. hen | | eee e = 
Grain and liquors they meaſure by the ſhell of the co, nut; but as theſe are very un- 
equal in ſize, they aſcertain their capacity by the number of cowties they will contain. 
They have likewiſe a wicker meaſure, which is ſometimes ufed for corn, and a pitcher 
For liquids; but theſe are without any determinate ſtandard, fo that the buyer is generally 
< wilcover the quantity they will hold by ſome proved cocoa-nut ſhell of his own. a 
75 weig 
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weights are equally uncertain: conſiſting, for ſmall matters, of pieces of money, which 
are frequently light; and for heavier goods, ſtones picked up for the occaſion, and often 
taken at hazards VVV | TILES DE, 
The religion of the Siameſe differs but little from that of the people of Laos; they be- 
lieve that all nature is animated and informed by a rational ſoul; and ſuppoſe every diftin& 
maſs of matter, whether in the form of earth, fire, water, wood, mountains, nay even 
cities and houſes, is inſpired and governed by ſome ſpirit or genius which is neceſſarily 
attached to the fituation preſcribed to it, and is compelled to act and endure with the ar- 
ticle to which it is thus connected. They hold the doctrine of the Metempſychoſis; and 
firmly believe that the ſoul of every man has paſſed through innumerable ſtates, and that 
when it actuates a human body, it is confined to it as a puniſhment for offences commit- 
ted in a body of ſome other form. And they gather this humiliating doctrine from the ob- 
ſervation, that the happieſt of mortals are not totally free from pain and difappointment ; 
from whence they infer, that the human ſtate not being that of the higheſt felicity, and 
- happineſs being the reward of perfect virtue, there muſt. be ſome other ſtate in which it 
can be enjoyed without alloy: and, to favour the doctrine of tranſmigration, ſome of 
their prieſts pretend to remember their ſcyeral pre-exiſtent ſtates. Another article of their 
faith is, that the heavens, the earth, and the planets, will wear out or be deſtroyed in a 
certain period of time, and will be ſucceeded by new heavens and a new earth, and new 
planets, in the ſame form: nor do their prieſts ſcruple to affirm, that the decay and revival 
of all nature hath already ſeveral times taken place. © . 
They acknowledge that the ſoul conſiſts of ſubtile and immaterial matter; yet they con- 
ceive that after death it retains the human form and extenſion, in limbs, members, and 
thoſe ſolid and liquid ſubſtances of which human bodies are compoſed; and though they 
admit the ſoul to be inſenſible to the touch and fight, yet they believe that if a perſon 
receives his death by a wound, the atrial or immaterial body will: retain the appearance 
of the ſame wound, with the blood flowing from it; but they do not allow that-the: ſoul is 
periſhable, inſiſting that it animates ſome animal or ſubſtance, ſo as to be ſenſible of plea» 
ſure and pain; and that it will, in the courſe of it's tranſmigrations, re-enter a human 
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body, and enjoy conſequence, power, riches, and proſperity, proportioned to it's beha= | P 


viour in it's other different ſhapes:-but they do not confine rewards and puniſnments mere- 
ly to the ſhifting the habitations of ſouls, and to the good or evil which may befal them 
in theſe changes; they have alſo an idea of a heaven and a hell, and believe there are cer- 
_ tain places above the viſible world where they ſhall receive the ultimate and everlaſting 

meaſure of their deſerts; and where thoſe whoſe conduct hath rendered them deſerving of 
| being made happy, ſhall aſcend above the ſtars; and thoſe whoſe journey through the dif- 
ferent ſtates of life hath merited divine diſapprobation, ſhall fink. into gloomy regions, 
far beneath even the habitable world. They alſo allow nine different” degrees of happi- 

neſs, and as many of miſery, the higheſt and loweſt of each being moſt exquiſite in their 
kinds; and as they contend that the ſoul does not paſs immediately. from one ſtate to an- 
Uber, but muſt be regenerated, though in the fame form, they apprehend it will have oc- 
cahon for the ſame things as the body it animated wanted in this life; and therefore burn 
| wich their bodies their moſt valuable moveables, animals, ſlaves, and wives, that they may * 
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all be born again at the fams moment, and be wer to enter into 6 thy tric of Uieie 110 
owners, maſters, or huſbands. | 
The Siameſe have alſo another motive for endervehriny to vatribute (o the amd © 4 
tze deceaſed; they believe that the dead are capable of doing miſchief- to or affifting. 
the livi ng. Hence iti is that they do their departed friends all pofkible honour, in the moſt 
ſplendid funerals, and ſupplicate their ſpirits of the anceſturs even ſo high as the great · 
grandfather ; but they do not carry their reverence farther back, conceiving that thoſe be- 
yond this degree have ſuffered fo many tranſmigrations, that they have * theie rela. 
tiyes on earth, and have no knowledge of ſuch diſtant deſcendants.. 
The moral precepts of the Siameſe, like thoſe of other Indian nations, are WY 
/ 805 principal ones; theſe are, not to kill, to ſteal, to commit uncleanneſs, to lye, or to 
drink ſtrong liquors. The firſt precept they extend to the vegetable as well as animal: 
productions of nature; fo. that they think it criminal not only to kilt the plant, but even to. 
deſtroy the Teed of it. Fruit they are at liberty to eat, but they always preſerve the ſtone or 
kernel; nor do they eat the fruit before it is ripe, becauſe then the ſeed not arriving to. 
maturity, would prove abortive : and, as they believe all natural productions are animat- 
ed, they do not cut down a tree, leſt they ſhould diſpoſſeſs a ſoul of it's habitation; or 
break off a branch from it, leſt they ſhould give it's ſpirit offence; but when they find a. 
tree blown or cut down, or a _ willed: to thoio geuppt they 1 not a to youu * 
one or to eat the other.. | 
They aſſert that the ſoul reſides | in the blood, and: Aer hold: it lub bo open e 
vein, or to make any inciſion by which the blood may flow; and this doctrine they carry 
ſo far, that * n not nn a. ns to let out as. e leſt it it's foul e iſſue a 
wound. 


But, like the religious * moſt other perſuaſions, they have various ede of ane 
moſt of the precepts which their religion requires them to obſerve. Thus, as we have al- 
ready noticed, they avoid in war the guilt of deſtroying an enemy; by, aſſerting that they 
did not ſhoot: directly at their adverſaries army, but that the balls accidentally glanced 
that way; or that they ſhot ſhort of their enemies, who received: their injury in advancing. 
Thoſe of religious orders do not ſeruple to eat rice, though it is a ſeed : but then they do 
not boil it; en but permit their ſervants to dreſs it and kill the ſeed; and, after 
the life is extinguiſhed, they eat it without rags ing} Sanne, guilty of any . 
n their precepft . 


It appears from what has bes already dd, that they 3 5 hs due fox which aal , 
is doomed to tranſmigration as a kind of purgatory, to prepare them for endleſs felicity 3. 

: and they ſay, when a perſon. has merited: this ſtate, he acquires invincible ſtrength of 
body, a perfect knowledge of all arts and ſeiences, and becomes the moſt powerful and con- 
vincing preacher of righteouſneſs: and that having arrived at this height of perfection, he 

does not die like common mortals, but vaniſhes from human fight like a ſpark which! is 

loſt in air. And thoſe are the ſaints to whom the Siameſe dedicate their temples. 
The founder, or rather reſtorer of their religion, the purity of whoſe life they celebrate 

1 perfect, a therefore w with the higheſt devotion, they call 28 
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dom being ſuppoſed to be is Proper Name. The books: of the prieſts relate; that he Was 
porn 6f # flower which wed from the nubel '6f an infunr, who was THfelf l Tex ef A 
ner, and appeared ſwümmping on the! water in ches ack ef biting it's cos: vet dee fuy be 
was the ſon of Ceylon, or $ylin, and not only beftowed all his fortune in acts of bene- 
volenee, but at length — bed Mus eyes; and killed his wife and children, Living their 
Reſh t6'the priefts for food. Of Sommena Codem they not only aſſert, Hat deore bir 5 
entrance intb the ſtate of perfect folteiey, he acquired aſteniſfuing frength: of body; but 
that ke had the pöcer of wWerkitg miracles, and was able to enlarge his body ts any fize 
de thougdit fit, of to redude It e fe fh a point'as to be totally inviſble; char he could - 
at any time difappear; and place another man in his ſtead, and could trarifycrt hir ſelf 
with incredible fwiftttefs from one country to another. They: deſeribe two principal 
ilciples,whroſe images they place on altars immediately befiind his: but theſe are of à very 
inferior fire. The image on the right-hand of Sommona Codom is called Pra Mogla, 
and that on his left Pra Sharabout. Behind them on the other altars are placed Tmages, 
repreſenting the officers who excrcifed their functions within Sommona Codoth” s palace, 
thoſe whoſe buſineſs was without the gates being placed in'the galleries or eloyſters of the 
temples. They affirm. that Pra Mogla, at the inſtance of the evil genii, or the ſpirits of 
darkneſs, ' overturned the earth, and took hell- fire into the hollow of his hand to extin- 
guiſh the flames; but finding it beyond the reach of his power, he beſought Sommona 
Codoni to. quench it, which he refuſed to do, aſſigning as a reaſon, that the wickedneſs 
of mankind would increaſe if the dread of this puniftment” ſhould be taken away. _ *y 
They have a thouſand ridiculous fables and ſtrange ideas concerning this imaginary 
perfect man. Among others, they ſuppoſe that his power and authority are confined to 
the Siameſe alone; or, at leaſt, 1 he could not extend his protection or care to other 
nations, without exciting the ange or jealoufy of other tutelar faints; one of whom, they 
apprehend, is devoted to the ſervice of every particular kingdom or Rate: and all theſe 
demi - deities they believe to have been originally perfect men, as well as Sommona Co- 
dom, and have W fabulous legends of thoſe who are fupyplbe to govern neigtibouring 
countries. 
Far from perſecuting the profeſſors of other religions, the Siameſe think a variety of. 
religions abſolutely. neceſſary, as well as different languages; and though they are per- 
fectly ſatisfied with the truth of their own faith, and hold their principles to be the moſt 
perfect, yet they admit that all religions which teach the moral duties are good, and al> 
low unreſtricted indulgence to Jews, Chriſtians, Mahometans, and every ſect of Pagans. 
The Talapoins, or prieſts, are of both ſexes ;, but females are never admitted to the: 
prieſthood. till they are of too advanced an age to incur ſcandal, by living i in the ſame con- 
vents with the men, which is conſtantly the caſe. So that thoſe who commence nuns in 
this country are generally ſuch as have met with diſappointments i in life, or are tired of 
it's pleaſures and enjoyments; which ſeems a plan ſomewhat more rational than that of: 
the Church of Rome, where the unfortunate victims are either teazed or forced into. - 
2 renunclatian of the world, at a time when all their on are awake to it's pleas 
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ane and che Jaws of God and: nature forbid the unnatural conſtraint, And ſo far is the 
religion of Siam from compelling thoſe who are reluQtant to immure themſelves, that 
thoſe who have actually entered on a religious life are at all times at liberty to return int 
the world, whenever they find the reſtraints of a cloyſter irkſome ar diſagreeable to them, © 

The youth of Siam are all educated by the Talapoins, each of whom takes two. or three 
pupils; but theſe muſt alſo ſerve him, whatever may be the rank. or condition of their 
parents, while they continue in the convent, Theſe, however, act as the particular ſer- 
vants of diſtinct prieſts; thoſe who miniſter to the ſociety. generally go in whilſt they are 
young, but not for education, living and growing old there, in the character of a kind 
of lay- brothers: theſe cultivate the gardens, dreſs the food, clean the apartments, and 
perform other menial offices, which the prieſt himſelf. is forbidden by the ordinances of 
their religion to execute. There is a common ſchool · room in the convent for teaching the 
pupils publicly, and another which is the council room, or ordinary een; of 
the ſociety; and here the deyout bring: and Sond Ges aich on e dag: vg the temple 
is not open. | 0 all 

Every convent has 2 aller or. 8 like other 8 communities and theſe, 
in ſome houſes, have greater privileges than in others; they are called ſancrats. To theſe 
belongs the ſole power of admitting perſons into the order of prieſthood, and of inveſting 
them with the habit of the order; but their authority i is confined to their own 2 
ſociety, and does not extend to any who do not belong to their reſpective convents. On 
the election or appointment of a ſanerat, the King ſometimes gives him A new name, and 
beſtows on him an umbrella, à chair, and ſlayes to carty it; but this vehicle i is only uſed 
by them on days of great folrmoity, or when ey are ſent for to court to be conſulted on 
any difficulty by their royal maſter. - "6M 
. Theſe prieſts are obliged to lead lives of 3 * n by which they are e prten- 
£d to atone for the ſins of their flocks: yet, though they live by alms, and not. in com- 
mon, every one ſubſiſting upon what he himſelf collects by begging, they are all obliged 
to contribute to a ſtock. for acts of humanity, and hoſpitality to ſtrangers; from the par- 
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ticipation of which they do not even exclude Chriſtians, having for them, as well as 
other travellers in diſtreſs, lodgings on each ſide their gates, where they are provided 
with neceſſaries till · they are refreſhed and able to proceed on their journies. 

All orders of prieſts ate reſtricted from attending places of public entertainment, and from 
the uſe of perf umes, and other articles of luxury, They are alſo forbidden to borrow, lend, 
or receive preſents, except of ſuch matters as are neceſſary for their ſupport; ; and of 
the food thus Sathered, none muſt be kept beyond the preſent day; whatever remains when 
they have finiſhed the Jaſt meal, muſt be divided among their domeſtic animals. They muſt 
neither buy, ſell, or traffic, by way of exchange; and are not only ſtrictiy enjoined to 
celibacy, but they muſt not put their continence in the way. of temptation, by exchang- 
ing common civilities with a female, ſitting next her, or even taking alms out of her 
band, If a woman is difpoſed to give, the muſt lay down her offering and retire, and 
then they may adyance and take i it up. They muſt ſuppreſs their \ vanity, ſo as never to 
1 bar! of their deſcent or conneftions; and govern their Ran, ſo that they muſt 2 
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reſent nor return ol. Huch are the rules by which the prieſts of Siam are expected 
to regulate their lives ;, but, like thoſe of other countries, they are rather apt © conſider 
theſe doctrines as. ſpeculative, than practicable, | 8 

In Siam alſo, as well as Laos, there are two 1 of prieſts, or Talapoing, difnguiſh- 
al into thoſe-of the Woods, and thaſe of Cities, the former leading much. ſevgrer lives than 
dme latter. Both are, eee to celibacy, under the penalty of being burnt: a 
ſentence which 3 is ; ſtrictiy executed, þ by, the immediate orders of the king himſelf, in caſes 
of delinquency 5, it being his care that, i in return for the great privileges they enjoy in be⸗ 
ing exempted from the ſix months ſervice, they ſhall ſtrictly obſerve the regulations of 
their profeſſion. Policy alſo ſuggeſts the propriety of obliging them to bear their ſhare 
of hardſhips, leſt the greateſt part of the people, tempted: by the indulgences they redeive, 
mould betake themſeſves to the order of prieſthood, and be thus rendered uſeleſs to the 
ſlate. The king, for the ſame reaſons, alſo has, them ſometimes examined as to thei 
{kill 1 in the learned language in- which the precepts of their religion are written; and at | 
one particular period in the hiſtory of Siam, the ſovereign of that country diſmiſſed ſome 

thouſands of them from the prieſthood for their ignorance in this particular, as it ap- 
peared on their examination by ſome of his officers of ſtate; but to this examination the 
Talapoins or prieſts. of the woods refuſe to ſubmit, unleſs to perſons af their own order. 

Nor is the bulineſs of the Talapoins confined to the education of youth: at every new 
and full-moon they are enjoined to explain the precepts of their religion to.congregations 
who aſſemble for inſtruction in their temples ; and during the continuance of the i inun- 
dation, they preach by turns every day, from kix in the morning till noon, and frem one 
in the afternoon till five in the evening, the preacher fitting with his legs croſſed, on an 
elevated ſtage; and when one is fatigued with this duty, he is relieved by another, the 
people aſſenting to the doctrine, and ſhewing their attention by repeated exclamatjons of, 
* Very right! Very true! Very proper!“ and the like. When the ſermons are ended, the 
| congregation, preſent their alms to the preacher, many of whom are extremely. popular, 

and are enriched by the giſt they receive from their. auditars, notwithſtanding r 
yows of poverty. 

During the continuance of the goods, the Talapains obſerve : 2 55 of Tons. — - 
nothing aſter. noon; or if they do not entirely faſt, they take only fruit after the middle 
of the day. Some of theſe prieſts pretend that they faſt thirty or forty.days together, or at 
leaſt that. they take no other ſuſtenance during that time than ſome weak liquor, contain - 
ing a ſmall mixtute of a particular powder; but though there is certainly ſome trick 5 
in this exiſtence with fo little apparent aliment, yet it is undoubtedly true, that faſting is 

much more eaſily endured in a hot country than in a cold one, and that the effects of an 
empty ſtomach are by no means ſo pernicious in theſe. warm. climates as in the. more 
northern regions. „ 5 

As ſoon as the rice is ſaved, and that 3 cage finiſhed, the Talzpoing of the 
towns watch every night for three ſucceſũ ve weeks in the fields, where they erect (mall 
| huts of the branches and leaves of trees, and in the day-time retire to their cells. On theſe 
occaſions their night are eres! in a 8 nearly in the ſame figure with 
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chat in which their habitattoris near the ternples Rand; und the nut of the ier df each 
convent is placed in the centre: nor do theſe pretended holy men uſe the common pre- 


cautions to prevent the attacks of wild beaſts, relying on melr fanctity As a certain pre- 


fervative. Indeed, they have a fomewhat better ſecutity: they take great care to fix theſe 
nodcturnal ſtations at ſuch a diſtance from the foreſts, tlie common launts of wild beaſts, 
' where thoſe who are compelled to take up their abodes muſt, in ſpite of ſanctity, or the holy 
order, defend themſelves with the ufual weapons, and guard again their approaches by the 
ordinary means uſed to terfify them, The pridſts, however, pretend that the tygets are ſo 
© 'complaifant, that if they diſcover a fleeping Talapoin, they only lick his hands and 
feet ; and if the remains of a dead body are found, which appears to Have been deſtroyed 
by beaſts of prey, the reſt of the fraternity either deny it to be a T. alapoin, or, if that 
cannot be diſputed, they aſſert that he had tranſgreſſed the rules of his order, and that his 
life had been. forfeited in this way as a puniſhment for his offences. 

© All orders of the prieſthood ate without ſhoes or ſtockings; nor are their heats covered, 
notwithſtanding the heat of the fun, Round their loins they gird, with à broad ſaſh, 3 
linen cloth of the royal yellow colour, which hangs down' both before and'behind, about 
| as low as their knees; they have another looſe garment of the ſame” materials and 
colour acroſs their ſhoulders, which reaches to the ground; and, over the whole, a yellow 
linen mantle, or cloak. Their heads, beards, and even their Eye-brows,. are "ſhaved cloſe 
With razors of copper; and every individual is obliged fo ſhave himſelf, till ke is diſabled 
by age or fickneſs ſrom. uſing the razor. In either of theſe caſes, Another may ſupply 
that office; but he muſt not undertake it till he has made _y profeſſions ko unwor⸗ 
thineſs' to touch ſo ſacred a head. 

The Talapoins are enjoined to waſh themſelves every morning as Won; as it is lebt 
enough to diſcover the veins of their hands; but they are reſtrained from doing i it earlier, 
left they ſhould drown ſome inſet which might accidentally have faſtened on them. T ws 
moment they are dreſſed they attend their principal to the temple, where they ſpend an 
hour or two at their devotions. Their forms of worſhip are written in the Balli language 
with an iron pencil, on a peculiar leaf about the breadth of a man's hand, ſeveral of. 
which being faſtened together, make a book ; but theſe are only uſed by the prieſts, the 
common people performing their devotions without any other than mental affiſtance. The | 
Talapoins have each a fan of leaves jn their hands, and: repeating their prayers in a parti- 
cular cadence, keep time with the inſtrument, as if they were fanning themſelyes. As 
well at quitting, as on entering the temple, both the hog and people br bow their heads 3 
to the ground three times before the great idol. | 

Every new and full moon, the Talapoins are waſhed by the peoplez and; in all private 
families, the children perform the ſame office on their naked Nene and heren, with- 
out the ſmalleſt regard. either to ſex or age. pe | 

In the morning, as ſoon as their devotioris are parts s the Talapoins put an iron bow! 
in a linen bag, and throwing it acroſs their ſhoulders, go into the city to collect alm; 
and theſe they obtain without aQual begging, by ſtanding before the doors of the moſt 


m—_— inhabitants, where they are ſeldom ſuffeted to remain long unſupplied, On theio 
return 
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wtcrnitoithe-vemple, they offer what they have grocered. to the great! il, und having 
taken their breakfaſts, ſtudy till dinner; afrer-which meal, they refreſh :themiſelves by an 
hour: or two's ſleep, and then inſtruct their pupil till towards the cloſe of the day, when, 
after fweeping and cleaning the temple, they ſpend about two hours in chanting. the 
evening - 1 and retire to . without . other ſupper than ſometimes. a little 
ſtuft. 5 e 
In every convent there ” a ſuper Talapoin, to bes the reſt pay the-moſt implicit 
obedience, proſtrating themſelves before him, and kifing his feet, whenever they go out: 
and, at his deceaſe, another is elected by the ſociety, from thoſe who are moſt diſtinguiſhed by 
age and learning. Perſons, however, who erect temples, themſelves appoint the ſuperior, 
for whom only they provide A _ _ _— TY ee erected at the nen of 
other members. 

When any one Vine t be ae, de eplicition to the Abet, who never 
refuſes thoſe who offer; and the ceremony of inveſting him is performed by ſome Sanerat. 
The parents of the, devotees are likewiſe ſo far from having any objection to their aſ- 
fuming the habit, that they hire ſingers and daneers to precede' them on the occaſion; 
who, however, are not permitted to enter the convent. ' The head, beard, andeye-brows 
of the new elected Talapoin, are immediately ſhaved; and after the Sancrat has repeated 
a few pious ſentences, he is. ter to Ons ay W fo eee en ee a 
pleaſures of muſic and dancing. of 2 

The Talapoineſſes- may receive the habit "on the aper of any — or even 
from the pupils, without a Sancrat's conſent, being eſteemed but partly religious: and; 
unlike the T'alapoins, who are burnt for incontinence, the Talapoinefles - are only deli- 
vered to their relations to be baſtinadoed on _ occaſions, 28 "Ws eines, cre are not 
permitted to ftrike or chaſtjſe any one. fur IN 

The moſt important particulars relative che Fewegiest, uftoms, ak LIE 
' the Siameſe, having been already noticed, and the capital « enen it remains e * 
| we take a flight view of the other chief places in Siam. 

Louvo, where the king uſually ſpends eight or ten months in the) year, is 8 about 
ten leagues from Siam, with which. it communicates by means of à fine canal. The Pa- 
lace at this place is very extenſive, conſiſting of to large piles of brick building, co- 
vered with yellow tiles that glitter in the ſun, and reſemble: plates of gold: it is plea- 

Antly ſituated on an eminegce, a little tg che eaſt of one of the branches of the river 
Menan. The town is ſo greatly crouded with inhabitants, that though- proviſions are 

very plentiful, they are conſiderably dearer than in any other place in this country... 

Chantebon, or Liam, ſtands at the mauth ef a broad river, on the weſt fide of the 
Gulph of Siam, at the foot of a chain of munten en ee n from: — 
dos. 

Bancock, is fituated on ed emi ba "OL river een adde danes of about 
twenty leagues ſouth from Siam: on both fides the river, between theſe two. places, there 
are a great number of villages, conſiſting of bamboo huts erected on pillars. On this 
ons there is LY Bat where ** n put their guns aſhore; and all veſſels bound to 

Siam 
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Siam are obliged to touch at che port of Bancock, as well to give in an account of their 
cargo, and from whence they came, as to pay the cuſtoms; ; a receipt for which they muſt 
produce at another place up the river, called Canon Bantenau, within about four miles 
of Siam, and they are then permitted to trade in any part of the kingdom, paying only 
for the inſtrument of leave, which they muſt immediately do, or forfeit the ſhip. It bis 5 
been aſſerted, by writers of great credit, that Europeans are not permitted to proceed to 

Siam, deing confined to the north of the river Menan, the Dutch only excepted. 

Prabat, is a ſmall town about twenty-one leagues to the north-eaſt of Louvo, famous 
only for a mark on a rock pretended to be the impreſſion of their. * faint Sommona 
Codom's foot, which the King of Siam annually viſits in great pomp. 

Tenacerin, which is the capital of a province fo called, is ſituated on a river of the 
Hue name, that empties itſelf into the Bay of Bengal. This city is exceeding y populous, 
it's trade is very conſiderable, and the 9 nn, 3 in oa plenty, wy | 
neceſſary of life. 

Martaban, was. fatty an ing THE but bas now hs. fore = op 
been ſubjected to Siam. It is bounded on the weſt by the Bay of Bengalg ſouth 
and eaſt by Siam, and on the north by Pegu; and is ſaid to extend a « Es lergwes Y 
from north to ſouth, and a hundred and five in the broadeſt part from eaſt to weſt, In 
this country chere are ſeveral mines of gold, ſilver, copper, iron, and lead; and it 
abounds with corn, and medicinal herbs and flowers, as well as with figs, oranges, lemons, 
and other fruits. Oil of jeffamine is extracted in great quantities by the inhabitants, and 
they are famous for making a ſort of ' porcelain veſſels varniſhed black, which are held in 
great eſtimation. The capital, which is ſeated in the Bay of Bengal, is well built, and 
populous; it has an excellent haven, and was a place of much trade, till the 
Peguans choaked up the harbour by ſinking veſſels at it's entrance: and, indeed, the per- 
petual conteſts between the * of Fegu and Siaw, have nearly reined this whole 
country. 

Jonſalam, is a ſmall iſland, ſityated withia bus: three quarters of a mile from the 
continent, between which there is a good and ſafe harbour for veflels. 

To the north of Siam Proper, lies-the peninſula of Malacca, ſuppoſed to be the * 
Cherſoneſus of Ptolemy. It is bounded by the ſtraits of it's owa name, on the weſt; and 
on the eaſt and ſouth by the Indian ocean: and extends from the ſecond to the eleventh 
degree of north latitude; being about: * Hundred miles long, and | in ſome ow two 
hundred broad. 
| 'This peninſula 1 18 divided into ſeveral ado kingdoms, 8 of ns are ſubject to 5 : 
King of Siam, and others are independent Rates ; but in general theſe kingdoms are ſo 
diminutive as ſcarcely to deſerve that title. The chief are Malacca, which gives name 
to the peninſula, Jahore, Patana, Pahan, Tringano, and Pera, 

The coaſts of Malacca are low, marſhy, and unhealthful; and the inland parts ate 
moſtly dreary deſarts and barren mountains, that produce nothing for exportation, except 
elephants teeth and tin. The common neceſſaries of life are cultivated in gardens, and 


ſome peas and rice grow on the mountains; but the natives are ſupplied with the 1 
bs par 
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part of their proviſions from the neighbouring countries. Yet amidſt this general infer- 
tility, there are a variety of exquiſite and uricommon fruits; pamiculatly the mangoſtane, 
nearly reſembling an apple; the ramboſtan, about the ſize of a walnut; and the dutian, 
whoſe pulp is thick, like cream, but far more delicious. The pine-apples are eſteemed the 


fineſt in the world, and are not apt to ſurfeit, like thofe of moſt other countries, Cocoas, 


oranges, lemons, limes, ſugar-canes and mangoes, with aloes, and other tropical produc- 
tions, are exceeding plentiful. In the mountains are tygers, elephants, wild boars, and 
ſwine; but the cattle are few, and poor. They have wild and tame fowl, ſeveral ſorts 
of game, and plenty of fiſh on their coaſts. 

The inhabitants are called Malayans, and are too general. y cruel, treacherous, and in- 
human; particularly thoſe of the inland parts. Their deep tawny complexion, and for- 
bidding aſpect, ſeem to beſpeak the malignity of their hearts; and ſo great is the dread 
Europeans entertain of them, that they will not even employ a Malayan failor. Innu- 
merable inſtances might be adduced, from the beſt authorities, of the ſavage inhumanity 


of theſe wretches, to thoſe who have been unfortunately wrecked on their coaſts, Yet 5 
while we regard their ferocity with horror, their language is the moſt pure, nervous, ſoft, 
and harmonious, of any ſpoken in India: they ſtudy it with the utmoſt care, and ſome of 
their compoſitions are - exceedingly elegant. The Malayan tongue is the Pariſian lan- 


guage of the eaſt, being as common in India as French in Europe. 


The men go naked, except haying a piece of ſtuff round their waiſts: the women, who 


are ſaid to be haughtier and more reſerved than in the reſt of India, wear a looſe filken 
robe, embroidered with gold or ſilver. Both ſexes adorn themſelves with ear-rings, Jewels, 


and bracelets; and the women wear their hair extremely long, which they anoint with oft 


of cocoa, and ornament with precious ſtones. 
Tue religion of * natives is a e. mixture of Pagan Cuperiition, and Mahometan 
deluſion. | 


The city of Malacca lies at the bottom of a bay, where the Straits of Malacca are not | 


more than three leagues over, which are uſually as calm as a canal, Tt is ſituated in two 
degrees 30 minutes north latitude, and 100 degrees eaſt longitude from London; and is 
reported to have been built two hugdred years before the arrival of the Portugueſe i in 1 509. 
In 1517, Alphonſo Albuquerque poſſeſſed himſelf of the city, after a noble defence; and 
having plundered it of immenſe riches, inhumanly murdered the king. The King of 
Siam, however, to revenge the barbarity, in conjunction with ſome other princes, took 
the city by ſtorm: but the Portugueſe had the good fortune to eſcape by ſea; and, return- 

ing in greater force, retook it, and erected a caſtle, churches, monaſteries, and a ſuperd 

college for the Jeſuits. In 1606, the Dutch began to diſpute their poſſeſſion of this place; 

and, after an unremitted ſtate of hoſtilities for thirty-five years, at ms wrelted the city 

from the Portugueſe, in the following manner. 

The Dutch, having diſcovered that animoſities ſubfiſted detween the Portugueſe inha- 

: bitants and the Sovereign of Jahore, fomented the diſputes, and engaged the king on. 
their ſide, in hopes of exterminating the Portugueſe. An alliance offenſive and defenſive 

was accordingly ſoon. formed, which was ratified with a ſolemnity and pomp of expreſſion 
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75H etl: to the natives of theeaſt; the King of Jahore eagaging that it ſhould laſt as 


as the ſun and moon illumined the world. This prince now inveſted the fort by land with 
twenty "thouſand men; while the Dutch compleatly blocked it up by ſea: but perceiving 
chat force was unlikely to prevail, and that the operation of famine would be too tei 
ous, they had recourſe to ſtratagem and fraud. The governor being a mean and merce, 

nary man, the Dutch offered him a vaſt bribe to e, the fort. The price of his bo- 


them to ee the walls without rz and; then. ella e on all ſides, 
and putting every man to the ſword. The Dutch, as had been previouſly agreed 
upon, advanced without reſiſtance, and placed their ſcaling-ladders againſt the walls. 
The garriſon, alarmed, diſpatched repeated meſſengers to inform the governor, of their 
danger for want of orders to fire; but he amuſed them till the Dutch had forced the guard 
at the eaſtern gate, and introduced their whole army; which was no ſooner entered, than 
the Dutch maſſacred every perſon they found in arms, concluding the ſcene of blbod by 
the murder of the governor himſelf, to ſave the ſtipulated reward 'of his treachery, | 
| The city of Malacca, which is built on a low, level ground, cloſe to the ſea, is large, 
populous, and ſurrounded with walls and baſtions. Some of the ſtreets are ſpacious, 
and beautifully planted with trees on each ſide; the houſe of the governor is both elegant 
and convenient, as well as ſeveral private edifices, but in general they are compoſed of 
- bamboo. ' The fort ſtands on the caſt ſide of a ſmall river, which divides it from the 
city,, and acroſs which there is a communication by means of a draw-bridge. The har- 
bour being both ſpacious and ſafe in all ſeaſons, is much frequented. by trading veſlels 
from every part of the Indies. While this place was in the hands of the Portugueſe, it 
was inferior only to Ormus and Goa, in riches and commerce of every kind: but Batavia 
being the grand emporium of the Dutch trade, it has-ſuffered much; and is now princi- 
pally valuable to the poſſeſſors from it's command of the Straits bearing the ſame name, 
which enables them to engroſs, in. a great meaſure, the trade of China. and Japan. 
Conſidering the climate of this city, it is tolerably healthful; being neither expoſed to 
tho ſultry winds of the Coromandel coaſt, nor the chilling blaſts of Sumatra. Beſides the 
Dutch inhabitants, there are ſome Portugueſe, Chineſe, and Mooriſh families, with A 
few Armenian merchants. The richeſt ſhops are thoſe belonging to the Chineſe, which 
are filled with the elegant manufactures and produce of their own. country.. The native. 
Malayans live very meanly in the ſuburbs, and are kept in great ſubjection by their im- 
perious maſters; yet ſometimes thoſe of the neighbouring provinces find opportunities to 
revenge themſelves for the tyranpy and oppreſſion exerciſed by the Dutch; apd.ſuck occa- 
ſions are ſeldom negleted, 
Jahore Lami, the capital of the ſmall kingdom of Jahore, is ſituated on a river 3. 
twenty- one leagues ſouth of Malacca. It was a place of ſome importance, till the: 


Portugueſe deſtroyed it in 3603; the king then removed farther up in the country, 0 
built 
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built another city, which he named Batuſabar. The town conſiſts of two diviſions, the 
one of about thirteen hundred paces, and the other five hundred in circumference,. and 
contains about. four thouſand men capable of bearing arms. The houſes are raiſed on 
piles eight or nine feet high, along. the banks of the river; and, being built Wy: free- 
ſtone, make a very grand ard beautiful appearance.. | 

The natives are a mixture, of Pagans. and Mahometans.. They make uſe of a ps coin 
called a macy, worth about three ſhillings and ſix pence ſterling; and a coupang, which 
is a quarter of a macy. The eircumjacent country is very. woody, and produces lemons, 
citrons of an uncommon ſize, pepper, aquya-wood, and canes. Gold, tin, and elephants 
teeth, are alſo found, here ; and, among other cattle, are buffaloes, deer, wild boars, and 
cows. The drefs, of the common people is only a piece of ſtuff depending before; but 
that of the quality i is calico made up in form of a ſhift, with ik head-bands. and girdles, 
and ponjards ſtugded. with jewels by their ſides. They ſtain their nails yellow; and the 
greater the quality of the perſon, the longer his nails are permitted to grow: which cuſ- 
tom entirely. correſponds with the practice of. che Otaheitean Indians, and other new=diſ- 

covered iſlanders, in the South Seas. | 
Tube town of Patana, lies on the eaſtern coaſt of the Gulph of Siam, and. bad once an 
Engliſh and Dutch factory; but although it is governed by it's own magiſtrates, an an- 

nual homage is paid to the King of Siam, by preſenting him with a gold flower worth 
| fifty crowns, The town is about a mile and a half in length, and is fortified. with, 
wooden paliſadoes, higher than the loftieſt maſt, The inhabitants of this place keep as 


many wives and concubines as they can. ſupport; ; and, by the infamous practice of pro- 


ſtituting their wives and daughters to nee for a limited time, ſome of the principal 
people reap conſiderable profits. 


,* 


The kingdoms and cities of Pahan and | Le wt og which lie upwards of key 1 leagues | 


north-eaſt of Malacca, contain nothing worthy of obſervation, either in the e of. 
the ſoil, or the manners of the people. - 
Petra, another kingdom and city of this peninſula, is one 3 17 fifty-four wa 
north-weſt of Malacca, and is.equally deſtitute of conſequence with the preceding. 
Uninviting in the climate, and in the manners of the people, this peninſula is not much. 
frequented by Europeans, A few adventurers and travellers have, however,, tranſmitted. 
down ſome imperfect accounts of it; but, in general, they are neither well. authenticated, 
nor would they deſerve much attention even could they be depended on. 

* Cochin- China, ſo called, to diſtinguiſh it from Cochin on the Malabar coaſt, including 
the province of Chiampa, extends from 11 degrees 30 minutes, to 16 degrees 10 minutes. 
north latitude, and is about three hundred miles in length from north to ſouth, and where 
| broadeft, one hundred and fifty from eaſt to weſt, It is bounded on the north by Ton- 

quin, on the eaſt by the Sea of China, on the ſouth by the Indian Ocean, and. on the weſt 
by Laos and Cambodia. This country, about three hundred 5 ago, was a provings: 
a Tonquin; but is now, like it, tributary to China. 

The natives call this kingdom Anam, or the welt country; - it is flat and level, except 
de Themois mountains, which divide it a Cambodia, The air is not ſo feryid as in 
many. 
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many places which lie near the equator, owing to the refreſhing breezes "AY NP ſea, 
_ which blow without interruption over this champain ſituation. There are annual! inun- 
dations in this country, which happen once a fortnight for three days at a time, during 
September, October, and November; and theſe ſo fertilize the ſoil as to produce three 
crops of rice in a year. At the ſeaſon of theſe inundations they keep their greateſt fairs, 
on account of the facility of conveyance, by boats, from one place to another; in which, 
likewiſe, they collect their drowned cattle, which ſerve them for food. 
Cochin-China is divided into the following provinces: Renan, Polocambi, Qs, 
Cochiam, and Siamuva. This laſt, in which the king keeps his court, is connected with 
Tonquin, But although theſe divifions are thus laid down by travellers, they have 
neither deſcribed their ſituations, nor mentioned the towns they contain. 

This country is fertile in ſugar-canes, and all other tropical productions; particularly 
ananas, bananas, durions, oranges, and melons; but they have few European fruits: 
they have, however, vaſt woods of mulberry- trees, iron-wood of ſeveral ſorts, and the 

aquila-tree, which has a moſt fragrant ſmell; and thoſe of long ſtanding being reckoned 
the beſt, are reſerved for the uſe of the ſovereign, Some are of opinion that this tree is 
the ſame as the lignum-aloe; it is of great eſtimation in China and Japan, where a block 
of it is uſed as a pillow, and the Gentoos conſume vaſt quantitres in their funeral piles. 
The rhinoceros is found in this country, with elephants of a prodigious ſize, and 
plenty of wild and tame cattle, fiſh, and fowl. _ 

Thoſe edible birds-nefts, which are admired as an extraordinary dainty, are very com- 
mon in Cochin-China: a ſmall bird, reſembling a ſwallow; builds them in the rocks on 
the ſea · ſhore, with ſea-froth and a liquor from it's own ſtomach; which, being hardened 

by the ſun, becomes tualperent, and when Siflolved | in ſoup is eſteemed both nutritive 
and delicious. 

The natives, in their features and abt bear a ſtrong affinity to the Chineſe: 

4 their dreſs, particularly that of the women, is the chaſteſt-of any in India. The learned 
are diſtinguiſhed by a black damaſk gown thrown over their other cloaths; but others, of 

both ſexes, wear embroidered caps of gold and ſilver: and as they think nature intended 

their hair and nails as perſonal ornaments, they N N them as much as 18 
conſiſtent with their avocations in life, 

The people are temperate in living; and, in aden and diſpoſition, more courteous 
and affable than any of, their neighbours : they have great command of their paſſions; ; and, 
though far from being acquainted with the elegances and refinements of life, enjoy a fe- 
licity worthy the envy and imitation of more enlightened nations. 

Their houſes are conſtructed of wood, about two ſtories high, well carved within, and 
raiſed on pillars, that they may be ſafe from the inundations. They have two dialects; 
one for the learned, the other for the vulgar, both which ſeem to reſemble be Chineſe: 
they believe in the immortality of the ſoul, and everlaſting rewards and puniſhments; 
are of opinion that the ſpirit, paſſing from an inferior into a ſuperior body, conſtitutes 
a very conſiderable portion of the happineſs of the bleſſed; and make. entertainments. 


for the deceaſed, who they ſuppole feed on the immaterial mew of the proviſions. = 
: worſhip 
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Forſhip the fouls of thoſe who were eſteemed moft holy, and mix their images with thoſe 
of their deities. Their bigh altar is empty, with a dark ſpace behind for the ſupreme. 
Beings to whom they attribute inviſibility, and pray to their inferior idols only = inter- 
8. | f | 
9 author of reputation informs us, that he was in this country when one of the go- 
vernors died; and, while he lay on his death- bed, a multitude of armed men ſtood round 
him, throwing darts, waving their fcymitars, firing muſkets, and continually heating the 
ait about his mouth, to hinder evil ſpirits from moleſting his departing ſoul: and no ſuc- 
ceſſor was appointed for the ſpace of three years, as they imagined the influence of the 
ſoul of the deceaſed would operate till the expiration of that period. 3 
The ſovereign of Cochin-China is very deſpotic, and difficult of acceſs; no perſon. 
muſt approach him within eighty paces. The laws of this country are uncommonly 
. rigid and ſevere. The mandarins, who prefide over provinces and courts of juſtice, if 
convicted of any mal-adminiſtration, are fure to atone for their delinquency with their 
lives; and in cafes of treaſon, not only the offender is executed with. the cruelleſt tor-. 
tures, but all his relations, within the bonds of conſanguinity, are likewiſe put to death. 
They are rather averſe to any commercial connections with. the Europeans, and carry 
their gold, raw ſilks, and drugs, with which the country. abounds, to Cambodia; or ex- 
port them in their junks to Canton in China, or Jahore. C AIG 
Cambodia, a kingdom acjojning to and dependent on Cochin- China, extends from 
the eighth to nearly the fifteenth degree of north latitude., It's greateſt length 1s near 
four hundred miles, and it's breadth about two hundred and ten; but towards the north 
it almoſt terminates in a point. - » oa „ % 
Mountains and deſarts occupy the weſtern part of this country; but the middle is low, 
and well watered by the ſpacious river Mecan, which riſes in Tibet, and running through 
its whole extent, falls into the fea by two mouths, It begins to ſwell in the month of 
June, and continues increafing till Auguſt; when it is generally ten or twelve feet high, 
and overflows the circumjacent lands. ; Eh 
As the manner in which Cambodia became tributary to Cochin-China is ſomewhat. 
particular, we ſhall lay it before our readers. About the year 1-16, the King of Siam. 
preparing to invade this country, it's monarch, ſenſible of his incompetence to encounter 
ſo powerful a prince, ordered all his ſubjects on the frontiers of Siam, to remove or de- 
ſtroy their property, and retire towards Cambodia. This being effected, the country 
was, for fifty leagues, rendered a mere deſart. He then obtained the. afliſtance of the 
King of Cochin-China on condition of becoming tributary to that prince. Notwith-- 
ſanding this junction of forces, the King of Siam was ſtill vaſtly their ſuperior: but, 
inding the country deſolate through which he paſſed, his numerous army was foon di- 
treſſed by famine; and being obliged to kill all their elephants and horſes, that unwhol- 
ſome food brought on a flux, which in two months carried off one half of his people, 
while the reſt were haraſſed in their retreat to Siam by the Cambodian army. Nor were 
the invaders more ſ1cceſsful with their fleet: after committing ſeveral depredations, and: 
luming, with the town of Ponteamaſs, about two hundred tons of elephant's teeth, the 
Rn G M. | greateſt: 
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greateſt part was | burnt or driven on ſhore, and what eſcaped returned in diſgrace to 
Siam. | 

A great e of precieus ſtones are found in this country! ; ſuch as caphires, him 
thyſts, chryſolites, cornelians, garnets, and blood-ſtones: and it abounds with gold, 
elephants teeth, the gum called cambogia or gamboge, ſtick-lac for j Japanning, and raw 
ſilk. 

Proviſions and fruits of all kinds are aeg cheap; a fine bullock may be pur. 
chaſed for a dollar, and one hundred and forty pounds weight of rice for about eight 
pence ſterling. In the woods are lions, tygers, wild boars, horſes, and plenty of deer. 

In different parts of this country are manufaQories of muſlins, calicoes, and dimities, 
which are of a ſuperior quality to any e produce; and * natives, though indo- 
lent, are reckoned very ingenious. 

The Cambodians are brown complexioned, with long hair, thin beards, and well-pro- 
portioned limbs; their women may be called handſome, but are ſaid to be deſtitute of that 
modeſty which is the firſt female ornament. Both ſexes are curious in drefling their hair; 
the men wear a ſhort veſt; the women a petticoat that reaches below their * and a 
jacket that fits cloſe to their bodies and arms. - 

Cambodia is the only city of this kingdom deſerving notice; it is ſituated on the river 
Mecan, about fifty-five leagues from Ponteamaſs. It is built on à riſing ground, to 
avoid the inundations; and conſiſts of one principal ſtreet. The prince reſides in a mean 
palace, near the centre of the town, ſurrounded with a palliſade, reſembling a partition 
wall. There are ſome few pieces of artillery planted on the wall, which were ſaved from 
the wreck of two Dutch veſſels loſt on the coaſt; and a number of Chineſe cannon, 
There is in this city a much-admired temple, ſupported by wooden pillars varniſhed 
black, and ornamented with gilded foliages and reliefs; the pavement is ſpread * mats, 
The prieſts who officiate in this edifice hold the firſt places in the ſtate, 

Among the Cambodians are many Topaſles, or Portugueſe Indians, married and ſettled, 
who hold conſiderable poſts in the government. But no prieſt has choſen to reſide among 
them fince the year 1710; when a poor capuchin, by virtue of his facerdotal office, re- 
monſtrating with a man for having two wives, and en to neee was 
murdered by the obſtinate polygamiſt. 

The King of Cambodia, though tributary. to Corkin-Chins,” is as delpote 28 5 the 
other monarchs of the eaſt. When a handſome preſent induces his majeſty to confer on 
any one a fingular honour, he gives him two ſwords; one of which is called the ſword of 

Rate, and the other that of juſtice, which are always to be carried before him when he 
goes abroad. While thus equipped, all muſt give place to him, and addreſs him in a 
particular form of expreſſion, till he meets with another who has obtained the like pri- 
vilege; when the dates of their patents are examined, and precedence is given to the ſenior 
patentee. The power of theſe knights of the ſword is very conſiderable; when they 90 


into the country, they hold courts of juſtice, both civil and criminal, impoſe fines, and 
have even power to pronounce ſentence of death, 
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The kingdom of Tonquin is bounded by China on the north and caſt, from which it is 
ſeparated by inacceſſible mountains and the Bay of Cochin-China, by this laft kingdom 
on the ſouth, and by Laos on the weſt. It is ſituated between the ror and the r08_ 
degrees of eaſtern longitude, and between the 18th and 26th degrees of north latitude; 
being about five hundred miles long, and four hundred. in it's greateſt breadth, but 
in ſome places it is very unequal, Geographers have divided this kingdom into eight 
provinces; Nejeam, Temboa, Teman, Cachao, and the eaſt, weſt, north, and ſou th | 
provinces. tg | | TTY | 

The climate, as may from it's ſituation be ſuppoſed, is exceſſively hot in the dry ſeaſon, 
and deluged in the wet. The revolutions of ſpring, ſummer, 'autumn, and winter, are 
here unknown; as indeed they are in every country within the tropics. The wet and the 
dry are the only diſtinctions of ſeaſon regarded, and the tranſition from the one to the 
other is not attended with any extraordinary and ſudden change of the weather; but the 
' commencement of the rainy ſeaſon is preceded by a few gentle ſhowers, and two or three 
fair days denote the approach of the dry one. | „ e 

The wet ſeaſon begins about the end of April, or beginning of May, and continues till 
the beginning of September; during which interval, however, there are ſome fine days and 
fair weather, particularly in the mornings: the three firſt months. are very unhealthy, 
and often fatal to the natives as well as ſtrangers. In Auguſt the weather begins to be 

moderate, equally removed from the extremes of cold and heat, of wet and dry; yet, be- 

tween the firſt of Auguſt and latter end of October, thoſe dreadful ſtorms, or hurricanes, 
called typhons, and vulgarly tuffoons, prevail; during which no ſhips can venture out of 
harbour. "Theſe ſtorms come on about the new or full moon, and are preceded: by fair 
weather, gentle breezes, and a clear ferene ſky. The common trade-wind, which at 
that time blows from the ſouth-weſt, flutters about to the north or north-eaſt. A dread- 
ful louring cloud prognoſticates the typhon's approach, which is ſometimes obſerved ſe- 
veral hours before; and, in proportion to the ſwiftneſs of the cloud's motion, the violence 
of the ſtorm may be expected. For twelve hours the wind blows with unremitted fury 


from the north-eaſt, attended with tremendous claps of thunder, rather ſheets than flaſhes. 


of lightning, and exceſſive heavy rains: theſe ſuddenly abating, a perfect calm ſucceeds, 
which having continued near an hour, the wind ſhifts again to the ſouth-weſt, and con- 
tinues to blow with all it's former fur. nn | CY, 

January, February, and March, are for the moſt part dry and cold: in April it is ex- 
tremely temperate; but November and December are the two moſt pleaſant months, as they 
are both dry and healthful. This may, ſerve as a general view of the year: yet the ſeaſons 
often vary in their duration and ſeverity; and, as Tonquin depends on the annual floods 
to enrich it's ſoil, when they happen unſeaſonably, or are exceſſive, the poor, who are 

very numerous, are conftrained to ſell their children for ſuſtenance, and often ſuffer all 
the horrors of real famine. „ i e 
The foil is principally fertile in rice, of which, if the ſeaſons are moderate, it produces 
two annual crops ; and there are great plenty of pine- apples, mangoes, bananas, cocoas, 
limes, guavas, and large and ſmall oranges. The large oranges are ſaid to be the beſt Im 
: World, 
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world, and are both delicious and wholeſome; "the ſmall. are equally agreeable ; in FAY 
but are eſteemed dangerouſly pernicious. Yams, onions, and potatoes, are likewiſe cul. 
| tivated in the gardens; and the betel.leaf, ſo highly valued in the eaſt, grows very plen- 
tiful. They plant vaſt quantities of mulberry-trees for the food of their ſik- worms, and 
the country in general affords plenty of wood for the purpoſes of houſe and ſhip-buitdins. 
Theſe woods contain, in general, the ſame ſpecies of animals and fowls as have been be. 
fore deſcribed, in treating of adjacent kingdoms. Beſides the, inſets. common to hot coun. 
tries, there are a peculiar kind of locuſts about the ſize of a man's finger, which are 
eſteemed. tolerable food by: the natives; but the'ants of "Tonquin are the moſt miſchievous 
of any of their inſects, marching in large bodies, and devourin g every thing they can pe- 
netrate. They are of the ſame ſpecies, as the termites of Africa, which will be patticu- 
larly deſcribed. when we treat. of that quarter of the world,  . --' 

«4 Tonquineſe are well · proportioned, and of a middle ſtature; cheit 8 are 
not ſo dark as in many of the eaſtern nations; they have long black hair, which flows grace- 
fully on their ſhoulders; and their 1 according to our ideas of beauty, may be 
called regular. About the age of puberty, they dye their teeth black with a very nauſe- 

ous compoſition; and as this operation takes up ſome days, they almoſt refrain from nou- 
| riſnment till it. is. compleated. This is the prevailing, faſhion of the country, and for 
Vu bich they aſſign. as a reaſon, that it is degrading for men to have teeth of the ſame colour 
as thoſe of brutes. Their drefs by no means ſerves the purpoſe of - diſtinguiſhing the 
ſexes, the outer garments of both being a long gown bound round the waiſt with a ſaſh; 
people of condition ufually, wear ſilks, though they prefer Engliſh broad cloth, particu- 
larly the gayeſt colours, of which too they make caps. Cotton, or calico, is the dreſs 
of the poorer people; from whom the ſoldiers are diſtinguiſhed b) the ſhortneſs of their 


upper garments, and both wear drawers, which reach to the middle of their legs. They 


are ſaid to poſſeſs fidelity, diligence, and ſubmiſſion to lep aud: to- be en for 


their ſocial and convivial diſpoſitions. 
@ hiſtory of this country is ſo blended with im; 0 F Av» in = inexplicable 


mazes of tradition and report, that it is impoſſible to give any ſatis factory account of 1 it's 
revolutions i in diſtant ages. We only know that it was once ſubject to China, when 2 


captain of a band of robbers, named Din, put himſelf at the head of a number of banditti,. 


and inſpired them with the reſolution of aſſerting their liberty: he ſucceeded in his de- 


ſign, threw off the yoke, and was ſeated on the throne. The Tonquineſe, who had ſup- 
poſed happineſs inſeparable from the independence they had ſecured, were wretchedly miſ-- 
taken: different factions were ſoon formed among them; and, as ambition or revenge 
prompted, the cauſe of different competitors for royalty was adopted; and they ceaſed not 
to experience the horrors of inteſtine broils, till the regal line had been ſix ſeveral times 


4 


changed. The laſt ciyil conteſt in. which they. were engaged brought about an unuſual, 


revolution. 


The, King of Tonquin, to whom alſo Cochin-China vas ſubject, had- nh — toad: 
to appoint a general, with almoſt unlimited power, to command in each kingdoms but 
the ee . Cochin- China, throwing, off his js alegiances made himſelf king: Th | 

| | onquinels. 
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2 6 general, ſimulated by this ſucceſs, . ſeized on all the revenues of his king- 


dom; but being Jeſs ambitious of the title of ſovereign, than of real advantage, he left 
che king the empty ſplendor of the name, reſerving to bimſelf che entire command of. the 

army, and-almoſt the whole revenue of the kingdom; and it On _—_ elo. 
dants ſhould. for ever enjoy the ſame power and emoluments. 


In Tonquin, then, are two kings; the one called Boua, and ee Uhde. The 
Boua indulges himſelf in voluptuouſneſs and indolence among his concubines, and re- 


ceives all the honours of royalty; while the Choua has the executive part of government 
entirely in his own hands: yet the Bous at ſtated times receives the homage of his a 
jects, who are devoted to him with the warmeſt attachment; he is alſo addreſſed dy am 

baſſadors, and ratifies the decrees of the Choua. The dignity of the latter — 
and his eldeſt for ſucceeds him; but the right of primogeniture does not determine the 
ſucceſſion of the Boua; the will of the father, or rather of the Choua, , frequently appoints 
a ſucceſſor, ſometimes even from the collateral branches of the royal family, to the exclu- 
Gon of the ſons. The father's conſinement is entailed on his offspring: they are not per- 
mitted to leave the palace but at ſtated times, of ſhort duration, when they are attended 
by the Choua's officers. | Yet, although the king and his family are in fact only ſtate- 
priſoners entruſted to the care of the Choua, he affects to pay the higheſt reſpect to his 
ſovereign, and declares that he accepts the adminiftration of government only to eaſe him 
of the cares attendant on. the execution of regal authority. When à Boua dies, his table 


is as regularly ſerved for faxty-fiwe days as if he: were fill alive, and provifions-are diſtri- : 


buted among the bonzes and the poor; after which a very ſplendid proceffion, conſiſting 
of an. immenſe number of officers, elephants, and horſes, with the body of the deceaſed 


drawn in a chariot by ſix ſtags, ſets out for the defarts of Bodego, ' where-the Boua is in- 


terred with the utmoſt privacy by fix of the principal eunuchs of his court, who bind 
| themſelves by an oath to conceal the place where they depoſit the corpſe. The time 


of mourning is regulated by the quality of the mourner; the mandarins, chief ofi= 


eers, and magiſtrates, mourn three years for the prince; the king's houſhold, nine 
months; the nobility, ſix; and the common people, three; and no diverſions of any kind 
are permitted for three years, or any public rejoicings, except at the coronation of the 
ſucceeding monarch. In a word, the ſolemnity and pomp-attending a Boua's deceaſe, if 
we give credit to the moſt authentic relations of travellers, can only be equalled. by the 
ſplendid exhibition of the ſucceeding prince's coronation; which, whether we regard the 
profuſe generoſity of the monarch, the brilliance of his train, or the varied round of 
amuſements Which are unintermitted for a month, muſt give © an idea of eaſtern g 
deur of which. Europe affords no fingle inſtance: but theſe are almoſt the only 8 
that diſtinguiſh the prince; and for which he is probably more indebted to the policy of 
the Choua, than to any reſpect or affection. The Boua is not even allowed a guard ;; 


while the. Choua keeps three hundred elephants, and near thirty thouſand: armed men ſta- 


tioned near the capital, beſides his horſe and foot guards, and can uſually command a. 


ſtanding army of forty or fifty thouſand men in n Parts of . kingdom, mm 
larly on the frontiers of Cochin-China. - 
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The generals and principal offcers are mounted on elephants when they march, 4 


wooden turret being fixed on the back of this powerful animal ſufficiently large to con- 


tain atleaſt a dozen men with their arms and ammunition. Their naval force is ex. 
tremely inſignificant, conſiſting only of ſmall veſſels, in which they never venture far 
From the ſhore, but ply about the coaſts with oars, without making uſe of ſails. No per. 
fon can fill any public employ without going through a regular courſe of ſtudy, . 
taking his degrees when qualified; yet their magiſtrates are chiefly eunuchs, whoſe unjuſt 
exactions are diſregarded, becauſe government is ſure to be benefitted by them in the end. 
An oath of fidelity is every year adminiſtered to all the ſubjects, which they ratify by 
drinking the blood of fowls, mixed in a cup with arrack, which is eſteemed the moſt 
ſolemn form that can be uſed. Puniſhments for offences are inflicted by any magiſtrate, 
without a formal trial, and the ſentence is ſpeedy and irrevocable; yet there are ſome 
- eſtabliſhed laws by which the magiſtrate regulates his deciſions: murder is puniſhed by 
decapitation; theft, by the loſs of ſome member, according to the nature of the crime; 
and for petty offences, there is a kind of pillory. Debtors are delivered up to their credi- 
tors to work till their debts are paid; during which _ their treatment. and agar : 
pend much on the diſpoſition of the creditor. _ 
Cachao, the capital of this kingdom, Hilo anaidar mand, tos hundred miles 
up the river Domea; it is entirely defenceleſs, and contains about twenty thouſand mean 
houſes, built of mud, with thatched roofs. The principal ftreets are ſpacious ; but, in 
the wet ſeaſon, dirty and diſagreeable; and, during the dry ſeaſon, ſome. ſtagnant waters 
in RAY . * the air is rene r. 
brious. 

The n palace is in this city; and, with the ak ond 8 that ſurround: it 
occupies a prodigious ſpace: it's interior apartments and decorations are in the Chineſe 
ſtile. The palace of the Choua is rather mean in it's appearance; but before it is a grand 
parade for exerciſing the ſoldiers, and a low building adjoining, where the train of artillery- 
is depoſited, conſiſting chiefly of fifty or fixty iron guns, with a fe mortars of the ſame 
metal Near this laſt place is a ſtable for the war elephants, and another which contains 


about three hundred of the king's horſes. - CO OS Ha Woo cali i 3 


this city, but neither of them of importance. | 

There are a few more cities in Tonquin, ang which 8 ws . but they 
are all without fortifications, and are neither elegant nor extenſive. There are a number 
of villages all over the flat country, ſurrounded by groves, beyond which: high banks arc 
raiſed to prevent their gardens from being overflowed by the annual rains: : theſe villages 
form an agreeable ſcene to en nnen * are ee een for the 
inhabitants. 

The Tonquineſe are elegant in their ile of: living, * . ak proviſions E 
with neatneſs, and ſerved up with taſte. But this is only to be underſtood of the great ; 
the common people ſubſiſt principally on boiled rice, fiſh, and pulſe: tea is the uſual be- 


verage of all ranks, but the rere — mix arrack with it; Jang; indeed, 
my 


too often indulge themſelves with this mixture to intoxication. When they receive com- 
pany, betel and areka are preſented to their gueſts, which they chew as Europeans uſe to- 
bacco, and it would be eſteemed the greateſt rudeneſs to refuſe partaking with them. In 
this country, and indeed all over the eaſt, it is the greateſt mis fortune for a man to be 
left-handed; for if a ſtranger, or even a native, extends his left-hand to receive any thing, 


he immediately finks ſo much in their eſteem, that if he poſſeſſed a nne. qua- 


lities, they would not all compenſate for this defet, ' 


. Theſe people, who are in general poor, are eſteemed good meckaniess an the 8 
part of them, in the fidelity and punctuality with which they tranſact buſineſs, form a 


ſtrong contraſt to their cunning mercenary neighbours the Chineſe. They are fond of 
hunting and fiſhing; for which laſt diverſion their country is particularly calculated, by 


the number of it's rivers, and the abundance of fiſh on the coaſt. I * e travel ; 


by water, on account of the convenience of their canals. . 


Among the Tonquineſe there are great numbers of painters, weavers, cpm car= 


penters, and paper-makers; they likewiſe manufacture great quantities of ſtuffs from ſilk 
produced in their own country, which are principally diſpoſed of to the Engliſh. and 


Dutch. It is, however, the misfortune of the natives of this country to be kept in ſuch + | 


poverty by their Srandeur, that they often cannot purchaſe materials to work upon till 
the foreign merehants arrive; who are, for the ſame reaſons, frequently obliged to wait 
ſeveral months before their orders can be compleated. But the Dutch, with their uſual 
policy, to obviate this inconvenience, contract a kind of temporary marriage with the 
women of this country, whom they appoint factors in their abſence; and by theſe means 
have their goods ready by the time their ſhips arrive. The lacquered ware of the Ton- 
quineſe is only inferior to that of Japan; and they export ſeveral kinds of dyes, and other 
drugs. The goods imported are, Engliſh broad-cloth, great guns, ſulphur, ſaltpetre, 


lead, pepper, and ſeveral other chen for which they barter the produge of their own 
ee 1 2 


In cheinreligion, ſiperſtitions, and languages they Hoop: a ſtrong reſemblance to > the 


Chineſe; and the name of Confucius is held in the utmoſt veneration among them. 


They worſhip a variety of idols; but the moſt common are the elephant and the horſe. 


Their pagodas, or temples, are often ſo ſmall as only to contain. the idols for whoſe re- 
ception they were built; in the towns they are rather more elegant than in the country, 


but in neither worth notice. The auſtere lives of their prieſts ariſe, in ſome. meaſure, 
from their extreme poverty; their only ſubſiſtence is from the voluntary donations of the 


people, and this is ſeldom . more than a little rice and betel. The people preſent. their 
prayers to the prieſts in writing, and it is their buſineſs to offer them up; which they 
perform in a loud voice, the ſuppliant lying proftrate upon the ground. People of rank 


generally perform their devotions before an idol placed in one of the courts of their own 
houſe; ſome dependant reading the petition, inſtead of the prieſt, while the maſter remains 


in the ſame humble poſture as thoſe who frequent the pagoda. The petitioner returns 


thanks to Heaven for the bleflings he has received, all which are enumerated; and prays 3 


erg continuanes of them, This ceremony beipg hniſhed, the paper is burnt in a pan of 
| | incenſe, 


e + 


A s 4 . 


cenſe, and their devotion eondludes, very rationally, with an entertainment for chi ats - 
tendants and tht poor. 
The Tonquineſe annually ee awoſeaſts with cucatfolimbity. This firſt an 
at their new year, which begins the firſt -new moon after che middle : df Faquary, when 
they ſpend ten or twelve days in continua feſtivity : during this time there is a ceſſa- 
tion from all employments; and drunkenneſs, uprogr,” and unbridled lipentiouſnes, 
triumph over every reſtraint. Their other grand feltival is celebrated in the fixth month, 
after having got in their harveſt, with the fame diffolute: merriment. On te firſt and 
fifteenthedays of every month, they perform their devotions with the urmdſt fervour, and 
facrifice to theit departed friends, by making oblations at thein-tombs; They haye like- 
wiſe other inferior feaſts and entertainments, at-ſoine af which; they perform icomedies, 
and are ſaid to be tolerable actors; the time of the repreſentation" mſuglly takes up the 
whole night; but the performance does not e the audience from autint and n 
during it's continuance. .. Q / 4 + 4; ie 1 e * 
The Tonquineſe allow a pluralieyc of ita men bf quilſty cake a0 d. tuple to pro- 
ſtitute their daughters to European merchants. One chief inducement; to this ſtrange com- 
merce is ſaid to be the hope of rendering their. poſterity fairer and more beautiful. The 
women ſubmit without reluctance, eſteeming this a8 laudable a method. af abtaining 
money as any other; and if their children W oh en., part e to tho 
beſt bidder, without the ſmalleſt regre. i"; | 

Marriages are ſolemniaed in Tonquin with the vimolt feltivity, which 3 laſs 
for three days; yet, for the molt trivial offence, a man may-divorce his wife on reſtoring 
the fortune he received wich her. If a Oman is convifted:of adultery, the is expaſed to an 
elephant bred up to fuch executions, Who having fark tbſſed her up in the ait, catches her 
as ſhe 2 and Nan her to „ nne 8 CE" as a . cruſh. a 
inſect. 

The Tonquineſs bury their dead i in vhs n or other grounds of the Arsſed, with - 
out burning; and, a month after hold a feaſt at the grave, where a bramin attends. Over 
che tombs of people of quality they erect a wooden tower ſeven or eight feet ſquare, and 
about twenty-five feet high; from the top of which the priaſt makes an oration to the 
aſſembly, enumerating the good qualities of the deceaſed: he then deſcends, and ſets fire 
tw the tower; after which, the populace ſit down to an e rie on ee 
N conſiſting of vaſt quantities of proviſions and fruits. 

Theſe people are much addicted to ſuperſtition, and on- all . e — con- 
fult an aftrologer, whoſe advice they very religiouſſy purſue. Every hour of their day 
bears the name of ſome beaſt; as the lion, the tyger, the horſes: xc. and the beaſt which 
gives name to their natal hour is always avoided with the moſt careful citcumſpeRion«. 
Such is the extreme to which they carry their fuperſtition, that if the ſirſt object a man 
meets in the morning appears to him unpropitious, he will deſiſt from his journey or. 
intended buſineſs; and, py e to aun t the alen a confine- 
ment of feveral 1 pages £36. 127 2050 i ed orfr action 
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Fatigable, indultty.. The fands lie extremely level in many places; and as the Chinets- 


i delight i in plains, they have formed & {out * ſr {a6 in which nature had Siren, 
them mountains. 


n 2 


—————ͤ ron ron oo 


In thoſe proyinces. which are the leaſt fertile, the mountains are elbathed with abun- 
dance of fine trees; which, by means of rivers and canals, are conveyed to every part of 


the empire. The mountains alſo contain every; pure as well as common metal, with à 


peculiar kind of white copper; but the gold mines are ſaid to be purpoſely: neglected, leſt 


the conflux of eaſily-· acquired wealih ſhould induce a'totat neglect of- agrieulture and 


trade. Pit-coal is dug in great plenty, as well as loadſtones, cianabar, vitrial, allum, 
lapis lazuli, and a. kind of jaſper; and. the province of Fo-kien is famous for the fineſt 


rock ehryſtal, of which the natives make very curious ſeals, buttons, and feveral devices. 


There are likewiſe conſiderable quantities of porphyry, and quarries of the fiveſt matdlez 


- but there is not one edifice in China wholly. compoſed of theſe beautiful materials. 


In this country. are ſeveral curious ſprings, . which ebb and flow:as regularly as 6h Ig 


but the common water is warm and unpleaſant; to remedy which laſt defect, .the. 


of various trees, and particularly of tea, are plentifully.infuſed/. + 
The principal river of China i is the Klam; which, riſing in the province of Yan. -nan;, 


. meanders through three more provinces in a. courſe of 1200 miles, and diſcharges itſelf 
Into the Eaftern Ocean. It is a common proverb in China, that the ſea has no bounds, 

©. and the Kjam us bottom.” At Nanking, which is thirty leagues from the ſea, it is a. 
mile and a half broad: in it's courfe, which is extremely rapid, and the navigation dan- 
gerous, it forms a number of iftands, Which. are © often e wr, | by. the torrents and 


fixed in very remote ſituations. 
+ The next river of conſequence is che Yellow River; & called fon. ue et l 


4 by waſhing. a ſoil of that colour: -it riſes at the extremity of the mountains which bound 


the province of Se-tchuen in the weſt, and after flowing about boo leagues, diſcharges 


Kfetf into. the Eaſtern Ocean, near the mouth of the Klam. 


There are, beſtdes theſe, a vaſt number of rivers, .very 1 trade, and plen- - 


fully ſtocked with fiſh: but China derives moſt benefit from. her canals, which are juſtly, 


the wonder and admiration of the whole world. There is uſually one in every province, 


. over which are magnificent bridges, whoſe arches admit vellils. to paſs with their . maſts. 
% ſanding, 


This country, rrofinces all. ſorts of fruits; mich as apples, pears, apricots, peaches, figs, 


grapes, eſpecially excellent muſcadines, and indeed almoſt every fruit common in Europe: 


but as the Chineſe are ignorant of the art of grafting, theſe fruits are inferior i in flavour to 
ours. To compenſate for this deficiency, however, they have many delicious fruits to 


which we are ſtrangers; particularly one which. they call tſe-tſe, . of a bright yellow co 
Ilour when-ripe, and about the fize of an apple. The fruit called litehi is alſo in high 


eſtimation; it grows about the ſize of A date, and the Chineſe dry and preſerve it through - 
out the year. 


The ſeze is a ſpecies. of fruit ſuppoſed. to be peculiar to China: 11 — the 


| fize and ſhape of an egg; the rind, which is of a ſhining od; being clear, ſmooth, and 


tranſparent, and the taſte like that of ſugar,. The : 


F 


eas CHINA, 815: 


The asd or dag z He, is produgeſ . gn a tree reſembling. our walnut: tres z. it's. 
ape is gell e. ns ricg month nnd. ren and the pulp whites wolf and 2 little 

* Chineſe oranges. arecjin.general, ine-8avqured, large, and. extremely: bee 
the juice is conſidered. as a great peRtoral and they. roaſt them in dh W „Kin ſugar, 
and adminiſter chem 49 the fick in almoff every, difcaſe. . 5 

The pea- tree of China is geconed extremely curious; the ſhape, colour; and taſte of- 
it's produce, exactly correſponding with ür common garden. pea. This tree is plrpvful: 
in many provincess. and grows. to an afteniſhing ſizae. 

la the province of Quangelt are trees; which hear a fruit conlifing ofa ſoft pulp, er- 
pale of being.copveried. into. flour, of a tolerable tate. 

Tuo forts of. varniſh-45ees, are alto faund in. this CARO very different from thoſe of: 
Japan; the: Chineſe call ons; tſtchu, the Zum of which: reſembles the tears of the tur- 
pentine-tren, and, is of a very. poilogaus. quality, but much eſteemed hy artificers; che 
other, called tongohn, is exactly like a walnut - tree, bearing a nut which contains a pret 
ty thick oil, and which is prepared for uſe hy being. hoiked with: luharge.. Phis varniſh is 
| Hkewile poiſonous, but it is excellent to preſerve timber from the ill. effects of rain. 

- Nor muſt we neglect th mention the pepper-tree,.the. fruit of. which is different from 

any ſeen in Europe,, being a kind of bersy abqut.the ſize. of a large. ppa; and of- a grey 
colour variegated with red. The pungeney of it's. ſmell is fo orte gehe brain, tat, 
it can only be gathered, when. ripe, by very imall quantities at A time. 

Another remarkable tree is the tzouchu, which is ſomething; like the aun, — 
u yields a kind of milk made uſe of in glding,. vy- way of , A Wich mne ebe 
gold ſo ſtrongly chat it never comes off. {oak 

There is alſo a tree called the tallow-tice, the Sig e within A kind,, 
divided into three ſegments; ant theſe, Nhen ripe, diſcover. thre white kernels fine: 
of a nut, which have all the qualities of common tall ). ; 

The Chineſe have likewiſe the white- wax-tree, the oil-free, the nk the | 1 
dee, the mango, and the cotton: tree; with many others, whoſe perpetual bloom, unfading 
redure,. and adrifczous- bert, would. render. them * daf be fineſt Fe 

In ſhort, . were we to a every dilinet RE trees, links, and plants,. 
which are to be found in this vaſt empire, it would far exceed the limits of any general 
ſyſtem; it would, however, be unpardonable were we to negle&: giving a minute deſerip- 


tion of that remarkable tree, or rather ſlirub, whoſe leaves form at preſent ſo very conſi- 


derable a branch of European commerce, known by the appellation of tea. In almoſt- 
every province of China this ſhrub. is:called-tcha, and is diſtinguiſhed: into three Kinds: 
the firſt, which is called ſong-to-tcha, and .is the ſame we denominate green tea, grows in 
valt quantities on a mountain of Kiung-nan, in latitude 29 degrees north, where the plants 
are placed in regular order, and kept conſtantiy pruned to prevent theit running too high, 
being renewed every ihird or fourth years. 25: We leaves, in that ſpace of time, uſually 
come bard, thick, and rough. T he bloſſom is compoſed of five white leaves in the 
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mape of 'a'toſe, " is ſueceeded by a ſmall moiſt MR of a taſte ſimilar to that of its 

leaves. In provinces where theſe ſhrubs are ſaffered to grow to their full height, 

they riſe to ten or twelve feet; which, while the branches are young and oder, are bent 
downwards by the natives for the convenience of gathering the leaves. 

The ſecond fort of tea, which is called vou-y, or bohea, grows attpeny in the pro- 
vince of Fo-kien, deriving it's name from a celebrated mountain in latitude 27 
famous for many houſes; temples, and hermitages, of the bonzes or Chitieſe priefts. 

This mountain is of a ſandy, light ſoil; and the only difference between the tea that 
grows here, and the former, is, that the leaves, which-are rounder and ſhorter, incline to a 
dlack colour, and produce, by infuſion, a tincture of a deeper yellow. Ns this liquor is 
inoffenſive to the weakeſt ſtomach, and the taſte not unpleaſant,” it is much efteemed in 
every part of the empire. Of this kind hey make four forts/of tea, though in fact ihe 
only difference conſiſts in the time of gathering it, and the ſtate of the leaves: the firſt is 
| the tender leaf when juſt opened, and is generally diſpoſed of in preſents'to the emperor 
and perſons of the firſt rank, on which account it is called imperial tea, and is valued at 
about two ſhillings a pound; the ſecond conſiſts of leaves of a fuller growth, which are 
likewiſe much eſteemed; the third ſort is the leaves full grown, which are ſold exceeding 
cheap; and the fourth fort is compoſed-of the lowers or Wang which, —_ 7 * 
duce but a very inſipid liquor, are ſold at an exorbitant rate. 

The third principal ſort is called by the Chineſe blen bum a village | in i the 
province of Yun-nan, near which lies the mountain where it chiefly grows. Theſe 
leaves, which are longer and thicker than the two preceding, are rolled up and fold at a 
high price: all the other kinds of tea are only different ſpecies of theſe three genera; and 
the diverſity in taſte and appearance principally en dr rie . on which they 
are produced, and the methods of preparing them. 

Though che flowers of China are in general inferior ere 9 Sp 
thoſe of Europe, yet their pionies, and a few others, are far ſuperior. A number of beau- 
tiful lowers grow ſpontaneouſiy on the banks of the lakes, among which the lienhoa, 
ſomewhat reſembling a tulip, holds the firſt place: this is frequently cultivated in gardens, 
where it is placed in veſſels filled with mud and water; it's colour is white, variegated 
with violet or red; and it bears a fruit about the ſize of a walnut, much eſteemed for it's 
nutritive and ſalutary qualities. But, in point of utiliry, the celebrated cotton-ſhrub 
claims the ſuperiority of 'every other plant the growth of this country. After the corn 
Harveſt is got iti, the ſeed of the cotton-ſhrub is ſown in the ſame fields; and ſoon riſes to 
about two feet in height, and flowers by the middle of Auguſt. The bloſſoms are chiefly 
yellow, but ſometimes red. After the flower drops off, a ſmall button appears, about the 
ſize of a nut, with three apertures, in which, on the-fortieth day from the blowing of the 
flower,'three or four folds of cotton are diſcoverable. As all the fibres of the cotton firmly: 
adhere to the ſeeds they ineloſe, the ſeparation is obliged. to be effogted by means of an 
engine peculiarly adapted to the purpoſe, after which it is carded and ſpun. - 

—— e * 5 Nane, ou uy r 9 to us, ee 
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gras is tke petfai; the leaves of which reſemble * a the mm ſues; 1 
are much uſed, both green and pick let. ö 
This vaſt empire is by no means deſtitute of ae herbs wid roots, my of ik 
are found in great plenty; but the plant called by ſome the radix-xina, and by the natives 
fou-ling, is moſt celebrated: this plant bears à pod containing a white pulp, the effects 
attributed to which; in various diſeaſes, are almoſt incredible; the Chineſe phyficians re- 
gard it as a panacea, and preſcribe it in almoſt every diſtemper. The root is alſo medi- 
cinal, but not very frequently uſed. The tihoang, of the nature of liquorice, and the 
fantli, a plant very/efficacious in female complaints, are both plentiful, as well as rhubarb - 
and ginſeng; which, however, are not produced in ſuch vaſt quantities as in Tartar. 
They have, in this country, all the cattle common to England, though in leſs abun- 
dance than might be expected; the many rivers and canals rendering the breeding of cattle 
for draught or burden an object of little conſequence. The mountains harbour _ . | 
wild beaſts common to the Aſiatic climate; but there are no lions in Ching. | ö * 
Among the remarkable animals, is a ſpecies of camel about the height of a common 
horſe, with two bunches on his back, covered with long hair, and forming a kind of 
ſaddle, Theſe camels are of various colours, and as their e are not ſo flender as che 
ordinary ſpecies, they are well calculated for earrying burdens. 
A particular kind of ſtags, not larger than our common you are gn in the qxidens of 1 
the nobility, who have alſo deer of a larger fize : among others, they have the muſk roe- - 
buck, which has dark hair, without horns. The muff is generated 'in a bag compoſed of 
a very thin ſkin covered with fine ſoft hair, and "ticks round it ke a kind of ſalt.” 
Snakes are ſaid to be the common food of this animal; a prey he ſecures by the ſcent 
of the muſk, which renders them incapable of moving from the inſtant he ap- 
proaches them. The effect of the muſk on ſnakes is ſo well known in China, that the 
peaſants always __- a * 8 about ue r nm er of Yor wad noxious ; r 
reptiles. 4 
The pork of en is Gee Winde with the black hogs of China, which ee 
very numerous, and much eſteemed by the inhabitants; who, however, ſeem a to re- 
| liſh the fleſh of wild horſes and dogs, even when they die of age or ſickneſs. 
. With reſpect to ornithology, the golden henðf China greatly ſurpaſſes every other bind; - . a 
_ the vivid beauty of -whoſe red and yellow plumage, the tuft on her head, the pleaſing aſ- - 
ſemblage of colours con ſpicuous in her wings, the variegated ſhades of her tail, and the 1 
particular delicacy af her whole ſhape, have juſtly obtained this diſtinguiſhed appellation. 
; 2 mne is pap W nen Preys $57} in en 1 hze to our Ws: 
acons. 1d „ ici ant Hoe gin 1 1 2 
On a mountain in the Naben 01 ee ag thinks is a me beautiful W of hk 
terflies, ſome of them as ge as Our n. Oey —_— you —_ eee 24 colour 
baffle all deſcripti. 4 4 
Moſt of the fiſh common in Hi found 1050 delides ſoverat of an extraoninary * 
fine flavour and vaſt magnitude, wholly unknown among us. The yellow fiſh, caught in 
the river Yang-tſe-kiang, i106 an exquiſite; taſte, and ſome of them are 800 yougdsl 
0 weight. 
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weight. Thoſe beautiful little Initiale the gold and filver * of bien, are now tos: 
| well known in England to need any deſcription, _ ' : 
: As the hiſtory, form of government, and religion of 2 country, throw. geherlly 6. 
Arocights: Hight'on the manners of the people, we ſhall take a conciſe View: of theſe: part 
culars, before we proceed to a'deſcription of the preſent inhabitants. The Avon pay ot 
the Chineſe monarchy is reported to have been laid by 'Fohi, whoſe: confurnmate wiſdom 
and virtue rendered him almoſt the ſubjeQ of adoration; but, without troubling our readers: 
with the ridiculous relations of ſome of their hiſtorians, who'ſuppoſe that the empire has 
continued 40, ooo years, we ſhall only premiſe, that the government appears to have been 
invariably monarchial, and the ſucceſſion: generally hereditary. The imperial. families, 
who are fald to have filled the throne, are divided into twenty-two dynaſties, or epochas, 
which include a period of 3079 years, and end with the year of Chriſt 1644: during this: 
fpace they have had 230 emperors, whoſe lives have been almoſt patriarchal, and their 
actions generally unintereſting; the wars of the Chineſe being principally confined to the 
ſybjugation of rebellious princes, and the ſuppreſſion of civil commotions. Theſe occa- 
ſioned no tevolutions in the form of government, and furniſhed. but few. important facts 
for the hiſtorian. The only intereſting part of the Chineſe hiſtory commences in the year 
WM | 1628, about 200 years after the Portugueſe had: fully explored their coaſts; when Whay-. 
] Tong aſeended the throne, at whoſe deceaſe the Chineſe race of emperors became extinct. 
| At the commeneement of his reign, the empire was torn with inteſtine. broils, and the 
people were oppreſſed with many grievous taxes. This ill-fated emperor had given the 
command of his army, deſtined to attack the Tartars, to a traitor named Y.wenz through 
whoſe. perfidy the Eaſtern Fartars, then became a very powerful atzen, made 2 lugden; 
inroad into China, and beſieged the imperial city of N 
The Eaſtern Tartars baving rendered themſelves formidable | to the: 3 ** gy 
the empire, the other-provinces became full of inſurgents, who chaſe à general, named 
Li, for their commander. Li was very ſucceſsful in his progreſs, having gained over the 
populace by exenipting - -them from taxes, and deſtroying. without merey the mandarins 
who had impofed them. This general foon found means to enter Peking in triumph, at the 
head of 300, ooo men; and the emperor perceiving bimſelf confined to his palace, and ut- 
terly unable to oppoſe, with any probable:ſaccefs, ſo formidable an enemy, eſcaped * 
vately into the woods with his queen and daughter; where, during the paroxyſm of in- 
ſenſibility which his anguifh had occaſioned, his queen deſtroyed herſelf; and the unhap- 
py monarch awaking to this ſcene of additional horror, after writing on the border of his 
robe, I have been baſely deferted by my/ſubjeAts—do what you will with my body; but 
fſpare my people,” ſevered the head of the young princeſs, and then diſpatched himſelf. 
Ti having fo far prove Tucceſsful in the eſtabliſhment of his: ufurpation, no one at- 
tempted to oppoſe him, except the prince U-fan-ghey, who commanded the imperial 
forces in the province of Lyan-tong: and, to force this prince's ſubmiſſion; he menaced bim 
wich the murder of his father, whom he had taken care to apptebend for that purpoſe, and 
was actually. inhuman enough to put this threat in immediate execution, on finding 


his: ER n U-ſan-ghey, now: 2 88 animated. with reſeritments-applict ws 
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the Eaſtern Tartars, who had been driven out of China and. Tfong· to, their view readily, 
marched to his aſtance. The cruel and daſtardly heart of Li now began to ſink, and he- 
retreated to the province of Chenſi, where he paſſed the wretched remainder of his exiſtence 
in ſuch. obſcutity, that the manner of his. death is unknown. Tſong-te having thus deli- 
vered China from. a erue]-tyrant, demanded. the throne as the reward of his ſervices: but 
though: this demapd was complied with, be ſuryived. his ex8ltation-a very ſhort time, no- 
minating his ſon Sun-chi, then a minor, to ſucceed him; and this prince, wich the: 
affiftance_ of his father's, three ſurviving, brothers, compleated the reyolution which had 
deen ſo auſpiciouſiy begun, This conflict, in which almoſt all the relations of Whay- 
tſong, "the laſt Chineſe emperor, loſt. their lives, happened about the year 1644. :U-ſan+» 
ghey, it is true, was: honoured with the dignity of king; but notwithſtanding the careſſes 
he received from the young emperor, he was unable to forget the injury he ſuppoſed: he 
had done his dae e -uſed qty: a that he Bad .. to drive _ 
dogs. . | 
It may appear incredible, that an empire i equal in extent to all t ſhould 
in ſuch a few years be entirely ſubjugated by a foreign prince; but, the moderation, wife; 
dom, and impartiality of the young emperor, were mere powerful than his arms the for- 
mer ſecuring, with, the greateſt eaſe, age pg Ages 1 n latter: 
could: never have obtained. n 17915 int CAT 
Indeed, the empire of China ſeems to eee eee by this. 8 
having now no enemy to dread, no army to maintain for the protection of ber frantiersy: 
her power and grandeur are inerea ſed, by the addition of provinces: that for ages diſturbed 
ber repoſe, and ſhe has for _ ou te e 8 e he amn * 
mer. period. 5 4 ere K 116 11201 
Sun- chi reigned eighteen years, and eee vy hie ee Aaden te 
reign the empire floutiſhed for ſixty; years, his fourth ſan Vong ching aſſuming ene 
of government in 1722, who died in 1736; and was ſueceeded by / Kang - long. 1 
The dreadful earthquake which happened at Peking in 1731 deſtroyed the 3 part 
of that city, burying in it's ruins. upwards of an hundred thouſand of the inhabitants. 
Eieng- long filled the throne of China hem the laſt authentic, accounts) were received 
from. this country; who, natwithitanding the ſeverity of his decrees againſt the Chriſtians, 
is eſteemed. an excellent monarch, and attentive to promote the happineſs of his ſubjects. 
The reſpect which the Chineſe pay to their emperoxs, almoſt borders on ſuperſtitiong: 
bis power is abſolute, and his commands as religiouſly obeyed as if they were the injunc- 
tions of a divinity. No one is permitted to ſtand in his preſence, except the, lords in 
waiting, and theſe always addreſs him on one kae. His titles are, Holy Son of Heaven 
Sole Governor of the Earth Great Father of the. People The mandarins of the pre- 
ſence, the-envoys, the officers of juſtice, and the governors of provinces, neceive ſimilar ne- 
ſpect, whenever they repreſent the perſon of their royal maſter, ar communicate his orders. 
The emperor has the ſole. diſpoſal of all places under his government, as well as of. tha 
lives and fortunes of all his. ſubjects; and no criminal can ſuffer death, till. he has gon 
ed the lentence. He neminates the Wen Ae eee of provinces, 2 
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them at his pleaſure; and ſhews a parental care of all his people, by liſtening to their 
complaints, redrefling their grievances, and ny enquiring into the 8 of affairs in 
every province, however remote. 

The imperial colour is yellow, and dragons with five claws ornament the emperor's 
robes, which diſtindtion no other perſon is permitted to aſſume, The ſeals of the em- 
pife are applied to every public why: that of” che e is formed oo a very fine Jaſper, 5 
near eight inches ſquare. | 

The revenues of the empire, which s are * pal in money, and buy in goods, are 
amazingly great; but it would be as impoſſible to aſcertain their amount with any degree 

of certainty, as to enumerate the ſeveral articles from which they ariſe. | 
Ins making peace or war, and forming treaties and alliances, the emperor has only the 
honour of the empire to conſider, being liable to no controul: his armies ſometimes 
amount to more than 750, ooo men, and he maintains near 565, o00 horſes, to remount 
his cavalry, and to convey the orders of government throughout his vaſt empire. 

To check the tyranny which unlimited power might occaſion, every mandarin is en- 
Joined to point out any fault he may obſerve in the emperor, provided it be done with 
that profound veneration which muſt invariably be obſerved in every tranſaction where 
the ſovereign is a party. But to a heart ſuſceptible of the charms of glory and immortality, | 
no other incentive is neceſſary than the mode in which the Chineſe write their hiſtory, 
A:number-of learned men arè carefully ſelected, to remark with impartiality and Accuracy, 
not only the emperor's actions, but even his words, on every particular occaſion, and with- 
out comparing their obſervations, to put the papers which contain them through a hole, into 
an office provided for that purpoſe, and which, leſt fear or expectation ſhould influence 
their remarks, is kept conſtantly ſhut till the commencement of the next dynaſty, when © 
theſe ſcattered remains are collected and compared, and the hiſtory of their emperors 
compiled; their virtues: being handed down to poſterity, and their vices expoſed to the 
public eye, ithout the renal: of wen the e of ane or the miſte- 
preſentations of malevolence. : 
When the emperor makes his offerings 4 in the: temple of Tien, an e pomp 
is obſerved; the princes. of the blood, the reguloes, the mandarins, and the lords of the 
court, appearing i in their proper babits; beſides an infinite number of civil and military 
officers, arranged i in ſuch a way as beſt to diſplay the full glare of eaſtern grandeur and 
magnificence. There are two ſovereign councils, with whom the emperor adviſes: one 
called the extraordinary council, which is compoſed only of princes of the blood; 
the other denominated the council in ordinary, and conſiſting of the | princes and miniſters 
of ſtate, who examine all papers of a publie re, make wert N on them to the 

emperor, and receive-his determination. 33 

The telations of the emperor have alone any title of Aitin tion, and i in their favour 
five honorary degrees of nobility are eſtabliſhed: theſe titles are granted to the chil- 
dten of the emperor and his ſons-in- law, who have revenues fully adequate to their 
dignity, but are allowed no fhare in the government. Titles always c deſcend from the 
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are ſaperior to the higheſt mandarin in the empire, though they have no particular mark 
of diſtinction, except the privilege of wearing the yellow girdle. Theſe princes of the 


empire are only a kind of ſtate pageants; and, indeed, priſoners; as they are not ſuffered to 


viſit each other, nor even to lodge out of the city, without permiſſion, their ſole-employ« 
ment being to appear at MY beer 8 pomns _—_ — and to 1 at Ok 
ceremonies, 

But of all the families in China, dat of Caifurits is ada the mot: nabe 
and the diſtinctions with which that great man, was honoured, of whom we ſhalt ſhortly 
ſpeak, have been continued to his N e in a direct line for more than two thouſand 
years. . | 


in China : to reward diſtinguiſhed merit, or extraordinary abilities, the-emperor ſome- 
times confers titles of honour; but their duration is limited. The mandarins are choſen 


for their proficiency: i in re and their ſons can only fucceed them i in office by inherit- 


ing their abilities. 
In the capital of this empire are ſix ſovereign courts of diſtin} J uriſdiction, and whoſe 


authority extends over every province: each of theſe courts is divided into ſeveral offices, 


all under the regulation of the preſident of the principal one; and to prevent, as much as 


poffible, every ſpecies of injuſtice, theſe courts not only require the aſſiſtance of one another 


' to regulate and confirm their deciſions, but an officer is employed in quality of cenſor, 
who attends at all their deliberations, and is obliged to give ſecret information to the em- 
peror of the conduct of his mandarins, both in private and public life. 
Throughout every department of ſtate, there is a mutual dependance between the govern- 
ing powers; and the political chain is faithfully preſerved, without the defictency of a, 
fingle link. The loweſt mandarin regulates every thing within his diſtrict, but is aceount- 
able to a ſuperior; this ſuperior i is anſwerable to a ſtill higher power; and ſo, in regular 
progreſſion, till it reaches the preſidents of courts, who are themſelves ſubject to the con- 
troul of imperial examination. | 


The mandarins live in a very ſplendid ile, and receive the reſpeR of the people in a 


manner that ſhews the moſt implicit ſubmiſhon to their authority. In ſhort, every officer 


under government makes the.moſt oſtentatious parade poſſible; and, as the Chineſe are 
undoubtedly fond of appearances, it is perhaps no bad policy. 


To preſerve peace, harmony, and morality, to adminiſter impartial Juſtice, 2 to check | 


in it's birth the ſmalleſt appearance of venality and corruption, ſeem to he the chief aims 
of the Chineſe government; and the mode they purſue ene well calculated to anſwer 
theſe valuable intentions. 

The emperor ſometimes unexpectedly viſits certain provinces, hears in perſon the juſt 
complaints of his people, and puniſhes with the utmoſt rigour ſuch guilty and negligent 
mandarins as have diſgraced their ſtations. | 


Nothing t that human wiſdom could contrive, can poſfibly exceed the juſtice eſtabliſhed 122 


by the Chineſe laws, if the different officers faithfully adhered to their in j junctions in the 
aecution of their reſpective duties. 


6 Q | 1 Whatever 


Beſides theſe, and the muy of the n ſovereign, there are no hereditary nobility | 
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Whatever erime is diſcovered to have been committed, the offender is ſure to receive, in 
China, an adequate puniſhment. The baſtinado is inflicted for the moſt trivial offence, | 
even upon the mandarins themſelves, and ſeems hardly to be conſidered as a . T 
conſiſts in receiving a certain number of ſtrokes on the n _; a ſmall. e as 
they lie with their faces on the grouna. 5 

Another ſort of puniſhment is inflicted by means of a wooden i which the par betty i 18 
to wear night and day for a limited _ n His an of his offence; and 
this is eſteemed infanous. 

Diſobedience to parents is in this 8 puniſhed with ee. ſeverity, ing 
conſidered as the aggregate of every enormity ; the offender is ſpeedily brought to Juſtice, 
and if he appears to have ſmote, or even derided his father, he is ſentenced to be cut in 
pieces, and afterwards burnt, his houſe. is demaliſhed, and his lands are laid walte, ASA 
ſpectacle to deter others from ſimilar offences. 

Treaſon and rebellion are puniſhed much in the ſame manner, wad , 1 the crime is 
very flagrant, the children of the offender generally ſhare his fate. 

Murder is puniſhed with decapitation: but the moſt honourable. puniſhment is that of 
the bow- ſtring, or ſtrangling; and this is accordingly reſerved for criminals of diſtinction. 

The executioners are far from being regarded as infamous; and the laws of China refuſe 
the rites of ſepulture to thoſe whom. they conſign to death. 

Of all the profeſſors of paganiſm, the Chineſe have fallen into the feweſt abſurditie. 
Their original form of worſhip, which is probably coeval with the empire itſelf, ds the moſt 
ſimple and inartificial that can be imagined; only recommending the worſhip of one eternal 
inviſible Being, under the denomination of Tien, who reſides in Heaven, and animates all 
exiſtence; To this great, adorable Power, neither prieſts, temples, nor rites are ordained; 
the emperor alone offering occaſional ſacrifices in the name of his people. Spirits are ſup- 
poſed to preſide over the mountains, the rivers and the foreſts, the public, and every parti- 
cular family, as the agents or miniſters of Tien; and to theſe only honour is enjoined, 
this religion leaving the natural inclinations and n of men, in all. other particulars, 
the full latitude of indulgence. 

But Fo, or Foe, a celebrated Indian impoſtor, introduced another perſuaſion, which pre⸗ 
vails pretty much among the vulgar, but is only tolerated by the ſtate, This ſect adopts 
all the formality of idols, prieſts, rites, and ceremonies. 

The, genuine religion of China is included in five books, which, they call the Five + 
Volumes. It recommends the due ſubordination of children to parents, of ſubjects to go- 
vernors, and every thing which. can conduce to promote happineſs and purity of manners. 

Fohi, who founded the Chineſe monarchy, only ſacrificed to Tien at the two ſolſtices: 
his ſucceſſor, however, added. two offerings at the equinoxes, when the people united with 
the emperor in theſe public ſolemnities.. 

But the purity of this religion ſuffered much by. the inteſtine commotions of. the empire 
and had very nearly fallen into diſuſe; when the celebrated, Confucius revived it wich ad- 
ditional ſplendor, about five hundred years before Chriſt's appearance in the world. pg 
Rn man des mar the ſtricteſt morality, a diſregard of riches and pleaſure, and the ere 
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eiſe of every virtue; his own life furniſhing the beſt comment on hs precepts he Neon 
mended, by actions as exemplary as his words. During his life-time, he employed a great 
number of diſciples to reform the manners of the people; but, after his deceaſe, inter- 
preters of his precepts aroſe, who ſoon ſtripped them of their original purity, and wreſting 
his words to their own views, introduced a fyſtem equally i impious and abſurd. 

Yet the religion of Confucius is ftifl acknowledged by the learned; who, as wel! as 
the multitude, venerate him as a meſſenger from Heaven, as a ſaint, ane almoſt as a deity: 
but although the learned profeſs the religon of Confucias, they are in general far from 
obeying the precepts he recommends, or imitating the innocent ſanity of his manners. 


To the memory of this great and good philoſopher, a feaſt is annually celebrated, at which 
Ill ranks of the people aflift, 


There is another perſuaſion, called the ſect of Taoſſee, whoſe author's name was 
Laokiun, This perſon, his diſciples pretend, came not into the world till forty years after 
his conception. He was born before Confucius; and'his writings, though Spent ie 
diſguiſed, ſtill contain many maxims worthy of the moſt refined moraliſt. | 

But, of all other ſeQs, the followers of Fo are the moſt numerous. This idol was im- 
ported from India about thirty years after the crucifixion, and is ſtiled the only god of the 
world. His prieſts are called bonzes by the Chineſe and Japaneſe, by the Fartars lamas, 

and by the Siameſe talapoins. The diſciples of Fo pretend that their maſter has been 
born eight thouſand times, and that he has appeared i in the form of almoſt my animal in 
the univerſe. | 
| The Chineſe bonzes repreſent a ftate of rewards and puniſhments; and direct that no- 
man ſhould kill any living creature, drink wine, or be guilty of any impurity; but they: 
particularly enforce the neceſſity of being kind to themſelves, and of building monaſteries. 
and temples, that the fins of the people may be expiated by their prayers and penances. 

There are ſeveral different orders of bonzes, as well as idol temples erected on the 

mountains, of different degrees of reputation. The idols are placed in order by the bon- 

des on ſolemn occaſions, and the devotions uſually laft ſeven: days on each feſtival, 
2 which ſpace, their whole buſineſs is to prepare and conſecrate neceſſaries for a 
re ſtate. 

With reſpe& to the internal precepts of the religion of Fo, the bonzes themſelves are 
in general at a loſs to.deſcribe them: they believe, however, that the tranſmigration of the 
foul never ends, till it has obtained a ceſſation of all deſires, and an annihilation of it's: 
_ faculties; in which ſtate of nen, they ſuppoſe all virtue and happineſs to 
eonſiſt. : 

The mandarins, and governors of provinces, though uſually men of too much * and 
diſcernment, to approve of the worſhip of idols, ſometimes comply ſo far with-the ſuper- 
ſition of the vulgar, as to viſit the temples when any public calamity prevails,. and join 
them in imploring the interpoſition of theſe ſuppoſed divinities in their favour. 

On theſe occaſions, if the idol fails to comply with the prayers of the petitioners, they 

feruple not to enforce their requeſts in a perſonal remonſtrance with a eudgel, which they 
ly vehemently to the object of their adoration; frequently addreſſing it in the rudeſt and: 


maſt: 


_ moſt diſreſpectful terms, and dragging it through the ſtreets, till it poſſeſſes as little appear 
ance as power ſuperior to that of an ordinary block. But ſhould they, after all, tia 
their deſires, they inſtantly replace the idol, and make the moſt abject apologies for the 
_ . Irregularity of their behaviour. | | | „ = 
There are likewiſe a conſiderable. number of Mahometans in this country, who have 
ſeveral moſques, and live undiſturbed, as they never attempt to interfere with the cuſtoms 
or religion of the ſtate. na neg #6 bh 18 
It is remarkable, that in the province of Ho- nan there is a Jewiſh ſynagogue, which has 
been eſtabliſned for many centuries. This place was viſited in 1704, by a miſſionary 
named Cozani, who was indulged with a fight of their books, and even permitted to 
examine the. moſt ſecret receſſes of their ſynagogue, into which. only the ruler is uſually 
allowed to enter, and that with the moſt profound veneration. They read, every Satur- 
day, in the books of the Pentateuch; which, on compariſon with the Bible, agreed exadiy 
in the chronological and genealogical accounts. The ſynagogue faces the welt; to which 
theſe Jews always turn when they worſhip God, whom they ſtile the Creator of all things, 
and Ruler of the Univerſe. Their books are written on long pieces of parchment, rolled 
upon wood; and ſeveral books of the Old Teſtament are omitted, the names of which are 
wholly unknown to them. LOTS | 2 DE 
But what moſt ſurprized the miſſionary, was the number of ridiculous legends which he 
found blended with the ſcriptural facts by their ancient rabbies, comprehending their pre- 
ſent ritual and ceremonial worſhip. Vet they have not wholly forgot the Moſaic inſtitu- 
tion: in particular, they practiſe circumciſion; obſerve: the ſeventh day, the feaſts of the 
.paſchal lamb and unleavened bread; and abſtain from blood. They keep the ſabbath with 
the moſt ſcrupulous attention; and when they read their Bible publicly, cover their faces 
with a tranſparent veil, in commemoration of the deſcent of Moſes from the mountain. 
They profeſſed the greateſt ignorance of the Meſſiah, and declared they had never heard of 
any other Jeſus than him who was the ſon of Sirach“ SaaS 523 ade 
The Chriſtian-religion was unknown in China, till about the year 151); when the 
Portugueſe, who had made ſeveral ſettlements in India, firſt arrived at Canton, in China, 
where they procured leave to trade, but were unable to obtain permiſſion for their mif- 
ſtongries to land on the continent. 2 pl, rf SIVA 
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Three Italian Jeſuits, however, procured admiſſion into thisempire, about the end af the 
__ :Hxteenth century; and one of them, named Ricci, a man of uncommon. genius, eſtabliſhed 
a high degree of reputation both among the literati and the vulgar. He inſinuated himſelf 
into the favour of all ranks, particularly the bonzes, from whom he acquired 2 through 
knowledge of the learning, religion; and manners of the natives; and with infinite ddreſs 
attempted to blend the ancient religion of the country with the firſt principles of theology; 
the maximy of Confucius, with the doctrines of Chriſtianity: This temporizing modera- 
tion, though it gained him many followers, highly diſguſted the rigid adherents of the _ 
Romiſh church, who attacked him with all the fury of enraged bigotry. 

In 1630, the Dominicans and Franciſcans arrived in China, who openly cenſured the 


tenets.of the Chriſtian converts of Ricci; and, after à diſpute of fifteen years __ 
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the different orders, a decree paſſed. at Rome, enjoining the Jeſuits to inſiſt on a more ſtrict 
conformity with the Catholic church from their converts. This decree, e. N 
Jeſuit fathers had influence enough to get annulled in 1656. 


In 1669; during the minority of Kang-hi, a cruel perſecution of the Chriſtians wk; 
place; but When that emperor came of age, he treated the Jeſuits with every token of re- 
gard, and publiſhed an edict declaring their religion to be good and ſalutary, and permit- 
ting his ſubjects to embrace it. Chriſtianity being thus recognized by the throne, would 
probably have ſoon arrived at a very flouriſhing height, but for the ridiculous altercations 
of the ſeveral orders of miſſionaries, whoſe animoſities againſt each other produced in time 
an univerſal diſguſt. Inſtead of enforcing, as well by example as precept, thoſe divine - 
and truly Chriſtian principles, loye, charity, meekneſs, and forgiveneſs, their zeal was 
only warm in the promulgation of ſtrife and irreconcileable hatred between their reſpective 
converts. The court of Rome was again applied to; and, after ſix years deliberation, the 
holy office pronounced againſt the mixture of original ſuperſtitions and Chriſtian--doc- ; 
trines; and the converts were directed to aboliſh eyery trace of the religion of their fathers, 
and conform ſtrictly to the church of Rome. A few indulgences were, however, granted, 
to ſoften the rigour of theſe injunctions ; but theſe being inſufficient. to ſatisfy the: diſaf- 
fected Jeſuits, the decree only ſerved: to increaſe that enmity it was: intended to deſtroy. 
Kang-hi, the patron of the Jeſuits, dying ſoon after, Vong- ching, his ſon, unexpectediy 
reverſed the edict of his father in favour of the Chriſtian religion, and plunged it's proſeſ- 
ſors into freſh confuſion. All the Romiſh eccleſiaſtics were ordered into cuſtody, the - 
churches were demoliſhed, and the governors of provinces required to perſecute the con- 
verts to chriſtianity.” This ended with baniſhing all che miffionaries- to the iſland of 
Macao,” the Jeſuits only excepted; who, with their uſual addreſs, found means to ſhelter 
themſelves from the ſtorm. Indeed, the ſuperior abilities of the profeſſors: of this order, 
and their political ſagacity in particular, which is conſtantly exerted to favour the purſuits 
of power and dN enn nde them an — from the fate of their 
leſs artful brethren. 

In 1746, another — perſecution of de Chriſtians took OR 8 be telt a. ac- 
counts from this ter N pg the 17% 192 as ere d to =O: Day of chriſtianity in | 
his dominions. | . | 
The Chineſe _ ben enen att to | weld in . the groteſque 
figures depicted in their drawings: they are rather low in ſtature, and their complexions, 
in the ſouthern provinees, are of an olive colour; but, in the north, they are generally as 
white as Europeans; and thoſe whoſe profeſſions or rank exempt them from expoſure to 
the ſun; are remarkably fair. The Chineſe have not the ſmalleſt idea of beauty ariſing 
fiom an-agreeable ſhape, or graceful eaſeg ſmall eyes, a large forehead; ſhort noſe, broad 
features, a wide mouth; and large eam furniſh their ſtandard of perfection for the human 
face; their dreſs is looſe, and they think a man hand ſomeſt when he is fat, full ſized; and 
dus his chair properly. The learned permit the nails of their fingers to grow upwards of 
an inch long, 2 n Edifplaying their: OO n n labour. 
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Tue women if we extept dhe frortnefs of the roſe,” and the ſtall neſd of their ches, 

may be juſtiy e ſteemed beautiful; their oompfexions are fine and bloomitg; their mouths 
well formed, and their aſpect full of vlvavityr but the principal criterion of female beauty 
is the cmallgeſd of ths foot} for the àttaĩnment of which excellence, as ſdom as a girl is 
dorn, her feet are fo'confined with bandages: that they are prevented from--ever attaining. 
their natutal-ſize; and ſometimes do not exceed, at full growtd;ithoſe of a child! of. thtee 
years old. This viotence- to nature, it might be imagined, muſt not only be: extremely: 
painful, but even injurious to health; yet ſuch is the effect of cuſtom; and it's power in 
c<conciling- people to the moſt abſurd per verſions of taſte or nature, that when they arrive. 
at maturity, they never complain of any hardſhip they have ſuffefedi on this account, and 
are fond of exhlbiting the ſmallneſs by) n feet ab er ms oY in a manner _ 
fully diſguſting to an European. 

Indeed, the Chineſe ladies poſſeſs all the Gbatacterife ee che ant ſpending Fog 
Rours every morning in adorning themfelves, for the purpoſe of ſecuring; new conqueſts, 
though their recluſe way of life is very unfavourable! to the ſucceſsful diſplay of theſe. 
attractions. They dreſs their hair very curioufly, and ornament their cufls with gold 
and filver Aowers; ſometimes wearing the figure of a bird, the expanded wings of which. 
embrace the temples} while the (| preading tail forms a plume on the crowir'of the had. 

The younger ladies frequently wear a fort of cap made of paſte board covered with ſilk; 
the fore part of which" riſing into à point, is adorned with | pearls; diamonds, and other 
valuable and expenſive decorations; the top being ofhaniented with: een mixed wi 
ſmall bodkins, or pins, headed with jewel s. 

© Beneath their gowns; which reach from head to foot, the ladies whit arieh veſt, compel. 
elner of ſatin or embroidery: their arms are concealed by long wide  fleeves, the 
favourite colours of which are green, blue, or red. Violet colour, and black, are worn 
only by thoſe advanced in years, who ſeldom uſe _—_ other method uf ene on 
heads than by wrapping à piece of cloth about them. 

Since the aceeſſion of the Tartar family to the throne, the men have hoon compelled 9 
ſhave their heads, except a ſingle lock on the crown; a ſmall cap in form of a funnel, 
made uf rattan or cane, lined with ſattin, and terminated at top by a tuft of bright red 
hair, being generally worn in ſummer by all ranks indiſcriminately. In winter they wear 
a· warm cap bordered with ſoine valuable fur, and the upper part covered with red filk. 
This cap, when worn by the mandarins, on particular occafions, is ornamented at hp 
top with a diamond, or ſome other precious ſtone, rudely cut, and ſet in gold. 

Their ſhirts are made of varicas kinds of cloth, and are difproportionably OO 10 
ſammer their neeks are bare, but in winter they uſe a band of ſattin or fur. Fhe Chi- 
neſe wear a long robe with folded lappets, and faſtened by gold or filver- buttons, accord | 
ing to the ability or inclination of the wearer, and the fleeves: are broad towards the 
Moulder, but contracted at the wriſt. A faſt is tied round their waiſts, the extremities on 
Which reach their knees; and in this they carry their purſe, knife, two ſmall ſticks ſerx - 
ing as à fork, and other trifling articles. Under chis robe _ war linen e in 
ſammer, and in winter breeches made of fut or ſattin. | 
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| Boots are univerſally worn by the Chineſe of all ranks, whenever they appear in pub- 
lie. This cuſtom might be conyenient enough if it was only uſed in winter; but faſhions | 
can alone render it tolerable in ſummer. To ſuch a pitch do they carry their partiality 
for boots, that they will not receive a viſitor till they have "aw then on, as the PR 
would be eſteerried the height of incivility., | | 
When they viſit in form, they wear above their. wks 2 Jong fitk gown, uſually OY 
which is girt round them; à violet or black- coloured cloak hanging, down: to their 
knees, is thrown looſely over the whole; and they carry a fan in their hands. But though 
theſe formalities are never to be diſpenſed with in public, even in the hotteſt weatlier, 
in ptivate, and among their intimates, they ſeldom wear any thing but a pair of linen or 
taffety drawers. With refpe& to the mechanics and labourers, in the ſouthern provinces, 
they free ttremſolves from the inoumbrance of dreſs even beyond the preſcriptions of de- 

ceney; walking the ſtreets in only a ſingle pair of drawers. 
The Cbineſe, who affect ac grave and reſerved air in their whole deportment, bes 
prodigious veneration for long beards; and though naturs has not been very favourable 
_ th this propenſity, they nouriſh with the utmoſt care the little they have, and . 
expreſs their envy of * neee, whom wy conſider as 1— happieſt beings on earths 
in this particular. | 
The Chineſe are in diſpoſition mild, . ak” 8 ele geen tens | 
and:0. leſs conceic; valuing themielves highly: on their ſuperior politeneſs amd civiliza- 
tion: yet, under the matk of good-breeding, they not_unfrequently. conceal” the baſeſb 
_ teachery, and the moſt mercenary views. If they Ca they decline any partial 
wenge. but with: tlie deepeſt deceit conceal their intentions, till an opportunity offers of 
gratifying: the utmoſt rancour of their hearts, by. plunging him into irretrievable ruin 

Wich the generality; intereſt is the ruling; principle which govenns all- their actions g 
f and, to-promote this, they ſcruple not to. practiſe. the molt abject and humiliating ſubmiſ- 
ſions. In their dealings with foreigners, they value themſelves on their ſkill: in every ſpe- 
cies of fraud and deception; and forte: of their tricks really ſpeak as loudly for their in- 
genuity as their diſhoneſty. This propenſity to cheating, however, it is but jiltice to 
obſerve, - prevails-chiefly among the vulgar; and as the bulk of a nation is generally in- 
aluded under this deſeription, the Chineſe have with ſome degree of reaſon been deſcribe 
e as a nation of ſharpers: yet, as inſtances of fair dealing, candout, and even genero- 
ity, are by no/ means wanting, it: would be unjuſt to confer indiſcriminate alu on 
the many millions of people inhabiting this extenſive empire. 

But if clandeſtine frauds are too prevalent among this penple, they iy wank that 
magnanimity which would qualify them for bold adventures; being in general puſillani- 
mous and timid, warmly attached to life, and particularly fearful leſt they ſhould: want 
> coflin after death, frequently purchaſing this article while. in 12 health, and con- 
Kdering it as the moſt valuable part of their furniture. 

From the preveminence they think themſel ves entitled to RE NED other nations, they 
are*haughey 1 in the extreme; entertaining the moſt ſovere:gn-contempt:for all other coun- 
_ = are ras partial to their own-euſtoms, maxims, and learning, that 
| 1 
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it is diffcultto perſunde them there can be any thing good or. unt which is ADEN! 
to themſelves. On their firſt acquaintance with the Europeans, they are ſaid to have aſked 
them, if there were any cities or houſes in Europe; and to have expreſſed much aſtoniſhment 
on being informed, that this was not only moſt certainly the caſe, but that the inhabitants 
were alſo compleatly verſed in every ſcience, ©. How ãs it poſſible, exclaimed they, © that. 
a people ſo remote from us, ſhould have any knowledge or capacity? They have never 
read our books; they were n never modelled 05 our ene an 88 e write, and. 
© \reaſon, as we do-... | 
They ſuppoſed alſo, that ingenious W ee were Cable to * * ** 1 i China; but 
on beholding the works of our artiſts, they acknowledged that nature, who had beſtowed 
two eyes on them, ſeemed to have favoured the Europeans with the ſight of one eye at 
leaſt. What moſt confounded them, was a map of the world; one hemiſphere of which,, 
at leaſt, they imagined was occupied by China; but when it was pointed out to be only a, 
ſmall portion of Aſia, they ſeemed loſt in aſtoniſbment ; and, ding one another with 
duni exclaimed, 5 It is little, indeed !* | 

The Chineſe are remarkable for the extracrdinary form. and ceremony 1 mutually 
practiſe on all occaſions: rules of behaviour to ſuperiors, equals, or inferiors, being fo, 

well eſtabliſhed, and ſo —_— 3 as to Bo. 2 "oe I SPPESTABER of A 3 nation of 
dancing-maſters. ' 

- Thefalitation'toa We eonſils i in Fr ning the Wade upon ——9— breaſt, 45 Cokin 8 — | 
almaſt to the ground, and while they bend the bodyequally low, uttering the word © Happineſe!* 
| Equals addreſs each other with the expreſſion, <Profperity! Proſperity!” uſing at the ſame time 
a ſimilar junction of the hands, and a ſlight inclination of the head. For every occaſion they: 
have a ſet form of complimentary ſentences, which they deliver with an emphaſis very expreſ- 
ſive of that ſincerity the practice of which they are ſo remarkable for neglecting. But the 
groſs adulation, and abject ſervility, of their behaviour to the mandarins and perſons of 
quality, are in the higheſt degree diſguſting to every manly and intelligent European. | 

But offenſive as their ſalutations undoubtedly are, the raremenious ne in which 
they conduct their entertainments is {till leſs ſupportable. | 

When the perſon who furniſhes an entertainment 8 the nds. he alutes them 
one by one, and taking a cup full of a liquid extracted from rice, he bows.to the company, 
and advances to the front of the room, lifting up his eyes and hands towards Heaven, after 
which he pours the contents of the cup on the ground; v all xhich ceremony is intended to 
expreſs, that every good thing comes from that power who reigns, on high: after this he 
takes a cup of beer, bows to the chief gueſt, and places it on his table; a compliment 
vrhich is inſtantly returned, by an attempt to replace it on that of the perſon viſited, 
who prevents it with the moſt courteous and attentive civility. The entertainer then 
places two ſmall ivory ſticks, adorned with gold or filyer, to ſerve the purpoſe of a fork, 
parallel on the table. This ceremony is repeated to every gueſt in his turn, agreeable to his 
rank; and as each has a ſeparate table, finely ornamented and japanned, they make a 
noble and ſplendid appearance. The meat is ſerved up ready carved; and, after a deal of 


ceremony about the fue place, the company fit down facing each b other. The . 
9 


they are.ſeated, four of five conedians enter the apartment, who ſtrike their foreheads four 
times againſt the ground, and then preſent a liſt of fifty or ſixty plays, which they are ready 
to perform immediately, The chief gueſt, to whom the choice of the play is referred, 
declines the proffered honour ſeveral times; till, at length, after repeated entreaties, he con- 
ſents to name. one of theſe -pieces for repreſentation. The play accordingly commences 
with inftrumental muſic, conſiſting of trumpets, flutes, fifes, drums, and fteel or braſs 
baſons, But. though theſe performances prove highly entertaining to the Chineſe, they 
appear very dull and languid to thoſe who have been accuſtomed, to behold characteriſtic 
dreſſes, and the intervention of ſuperb ſcenery, both which are wholly wanting. 7 

During theſe exhibitions, the entertainer, kneeling, intreats his gueſts to take the cup, 
on which they lift it with both hands, as high as their foreheads, and bowing very low, 
conduct it to their mouths, drinking with great deliberation. He then, on his knees, invites 
them toeat; after which they take ſome of the prepared meat on their plates. This ceremony 
of kneeling is repeated every time they drink, and with every diſh that is brought to 
table. Tea is the uſual liquor; which, as it poſſeſſes no inebriating qualities, is — 
able to their recollection of the numberleſs ceremonies they are reciprocally to obſerve. On 
theſe occaſions they continue three or four hours at table, during all which time they 
generally remain ſilent; nor does any one attempt to riſe, till the perſon viſited gives an 
intimation for that purpoſe, and conducts his company into the garden, while the ſer- 


vants prepare the ſecond courſe; when a repetition of the ſame form e 8 n. eg 


till the company retire, which is ſeldom before midnight. 
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Theſe ceremonials are certainly deſtructive of that eaſe, freedom, and exemption. Feds | 


reſtraint, which give the higheſt reliſh to all rational ſociety, and can alone captivate the 
mind which is capable of reliſhing © the feaſt of reaſon, and the flow of ſoul;“ yet the. 
Chineſe behold them in a quite different point of vie v; and imagine they tend towards ci- 
vilizing the people, promoting peace and order, from the humility and condeſcenfion they 
occaſion; and, by excluding the uſe of coarſe language and indelicate 3 pre- 
vent the poſſibility of quarrels, diſputes, and reproaches. 

There is one ſtriking particular in which the Chineſe politeneſs i is quite the reyerſe of 
ours: to take off their caps when they ſalute one another, or even accidentally to _ 
uncovered, is eſteemed the height of ill-breeding and indecency. e 

As it is a maxim in the Chineſe government, that kings ought to have all the Waden 
of a father for the empire, and fathers all the authority of a king in their own families; ſo 
their domeſtic tranſactions are regulated by this principle, which is the baſis of their. poli- 
| tical government. In conformity to theſe general maxims, a father is not ſuppoſed to 
haue fulfilled his duty, unleſs he marries all his children; and a ſon is eſteemed deficient | in 

the affection he owes to his father, if he neglects to perpetuate the family. 

A father rules as deſpotic in his family as any ſovereign prince can. poſſibly reign over 
his ſubjects. There are no preſcribed limits to parental authority; nor any command or 
injunction of the father which his ſon has a right to diſpute: he is maſter of his houſe, 
his poſſeſſions, and even of his concubines and children, and may diſpoſe of thern to whom 
he pleaſes. This being the caſe, a father would think it highly derogatory to conſult the 
6 8 
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inclinations of his children in the artiele of marriage, which he tentracts for them with whom 
he thinks proper; and, where the father is dead, this important truſt is delegated to the next 
of kin, As the younger females are confined to their apartments, and forbid the liberty 
of being feen by men, the deſcription of their perſons muſt be derived from their own rela- 
tions; or rather from a convenient ſort of old women, who make it their buſineſs to tranſa& 
affairs of this nature, and are frequently employed by the relations of the young ladies to 
give the moſt favourable accounts of their wit and beauty: but if in theſe reports they ap- 
pear to have been guilty of any flagrant d e N or impoſition, they are yu pro- 
py puniſhed with conſiderable ſeverity, 

The preliminaries of theſe negociations being adjuſted, a contract is ſigned, in which the 
relations 'of the intended bridegroom agree to advance a certain ſum to be expended i in 
apparel, and other perſonal ornaments, for the bride, no fortune being ever given with a 
daughter. A few ceremonies on the part of the bridegroom then take place, chiefly con- 
fiſting of prefents to his intended ſpouſe; and her relations having conſulted the calendar 
for an auſpicious day, fix the preciſe time of the nuptials. On the arrival of the happy 
day, the bride is ſeated in a magnificent chair, her whole paraphernalia being either carried 
before her, or placed with her in the chair, which is attended by a train of hired perfons, 
bearing lighted flambeaux and torches, though uſually at noon-day, and preceded by a 
— of muſical performers. The bride's chair is locked, and none but the intended 
| huſband is permitted to open it; who, on her arrival, for the firſt time beholds his bride. 
If her perſon diſguſts him, he ſhuts the chair again, and returns her to her relations; the 
only conſequence of which is a forfeiture of the money he has expended: but this mortify- 
ing circumſtance ſeldom happens. The bride being approved, ſhe is conducted into the 
hall by the bridegroom; where they each make four devout proftrations to Tien; after 
which the ceremony is concluded by the bride's reſpectful acknowledgments to the huſ- 
dand's relations. She then joins the ladies aſſembled on the occaſion, while the bride- 
groom entertains his friends in another apartment. 

Concubinage is permitted without limitation, but a fingle wife only is allen. The 
children of the concubines are confidered as the property of the wife, and both they and 
their mothers are dependent on her bounty. Though divorces are lawful in this country, 
for adultery, barrenneſs, or infectious maladies, they are by no means frequent. In caſes of 
elopement, the wife may be ſold; but, indeed, the Chineſe wives are feldom guilty ofthe 
fmalleft impropriety or criminality of conduct, though the huſbands are ſo extremely ſuſpi- 
eious, that they will not permit them to ſpeak in private even with their own brothers. 

Yet though a legal cauſe is always neceflary, among the Chineſe, for the attainment of 
2 divorce, there feems to be no fufficient remedy againſt transferring their wives as a part 
of their perſonal! property ; who, as well as their children, are often forfeited, in conſequence 
of that diſpoſition for gaming which leads them to urs every — in this favourite 
purſuit. 

But cruel and inhuman as this cuſtom undoubtedly is, it by no means * the bar- 
barous and unnatural practice of ſtifling, deſerting, or ſelling their children, particularly 


females, as ſoon as they are born, when their maintenance interferes with the avarice or 
poverty 
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poverty of the more than brutal parents. With all their boaſted refinements, their poliey, 
and their learning, ſuch a flagrant violation of the great laws of nature and humanity, ren- 
ders them the objects of horror, of deteſtation, and contempt. 

For the encouragement of agriculture, an extraordinary feſtival is appointed every 
ſpring, when the emperor, attended by his court, plows up publicly, in the vicinity of 
Peking, a few ridges in different parts of a field with his own hand, to excite, by his ex- 
ample, the induſtry of the huſbandman; afterwards ſowing them with wheat, rice, millet, 
beans, and a ſort of grain called caoleang. This held is cultivated with great care, and 
conftantly viſited by the governor of Peking, who is particularly attentive to diſcover a 
ſtalk with thirteen ears, that being conſidered as a favourable omen. The produce is put 
up in yellow bags, and depoſited in the imperial granary for religious purpoſes. 

The practice of agriculture being thus patronized by the throne, it is eſteemed very 

honourable; and, every year, the huſbandman whoſe ſuperior ſkill in cultivating his lands 

entitles him to diſtinction, is conſtituted a mandarin of the eighth order, with permiſſion 

to viſit the governor of the city, and to ſit in his preſence; and, after his deceaſe, this title 

of honour is regiſtered in the hall of his anceſtors. 

The huſbandmen in general manure and cultivate their land with particular care. They 

colle& every ſpecies of dung that ſeems cultivated to give ſtrength to the ſoil; and, 
among the reſt, even the ſhavings of the head are . by the barbers, and produce 

them about a halfpenny a pound. 

They pull up the grain after it has riſen to a conſiderable height, for the purpoſe of 


planting it in chequered lines; and their lands are ſo IP rolled, that they reſemble 
extenſive gardens, 


In a variety of uſeful inventions, they bear a juſt reputation. Their 2 their japan- 
ned wares, their ſilk manufactures, their triumphal arches, their public buildings, their 


bridges, their pagodas, and every Ay convenience of ny exhibit the utmoſt efforts of 
uncultivated nature. 


They make a paper of the ſecond ſkin of the bark of bamboo, and ſeveral other trees; 
but the moſt eſteemed ſort, which is compoſed of cotton, is more laſting, and indeed equal, 
both in colour and duration, to the whiteſt and ſtouteſt in Europe. 

The noble invention of printing has been known in China from the remoteſt ages 
of antiquity; but the manner in which it is executed is wholly different from ours. In- 
ſtead of types, they make uſe of blocks; on which they paſte an exact copy of the work to 
be printed, and then cut through the paper into the wood: by this means preſerving a 
perfect reſemblance of the original characters, and the means of reprinting the work with- 
out any other trouble than that of ftriking off an additional quantity, The paper uſed 
for printing, is ſo very fine and tranſparent, that it only admits the impreſſion on one 
ſide. The ink uſed for this purpoſe is a compoſition of lamp-black tempered with aqua 
vitz, to the conſiſtence of ſize, and then rendered more fluid with water. 

But their fineſt ink is that employed in writing, and which is called by us Indian ink; 
and this, according to the moſt approved receipt, is made by placing five or fix wicks in a 
veſſel of the beſt oil, covered with an iron top in the ſhape of a tunnel, for the reception of 
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the ſmoke; the ſoot collected in which, being bruſhed off gently with a feather, on a firong 
dry ſheet of paper, it is beat in a mortar, mixed with muſk or any ſcented water, and a 
thin ſize extracted from neats leather, to unite the particles and form them into a paſte, 
after this, it is put into wooden moulds, to give it a proper form, and when dried in the ſun 
or wind, produces the appearance in which we behold it. : | 

That beautiful manufacture, called china, of porcelain, which derives it's chief name 
from this country, is compoſed of two different ſorts of earth; the one called pe-turtſe, is 
white, with a greeniſh caſt; the other, called kaulin, is ſprinkled with glittering cor- 
puſcles; they are both found in quarries about twenty or thirty leagues from Kingteching, 
'The brighteſt, lighteſt, and moſt beautiful china, is made by incorporating eight parts of 
kaulin with two of pe-turtſe; after this compound the veſſels are turned with a wheel, 
ſimilar to the method adopted by our potters for the formation of their wares. Some pieces 
are, however, ſhaped in moulds; and figures of men, animals, idols, buſts, and other ſuch 
large articles, are made in ſeparate parts, and afterwards joined together with the utmoſt 
nicety. The ornaments and flowers are formed with ſtamps and moulds, and reliefs are 
kept ready prepared to be cemented together. tn eo | 

The variety of artificers employed in the manufacturing of china, previous to it's being 
painted, is truly aſtoniſhing; and even this branch is divided into an infinity of hands : one 
perſon colours the circle round the edge; another traces the bud of a flower; a third delineates 
human figures; and, in ſhort, all the various repreſentations are the works of as many dif- 
ferent painters; who, except in the vivid beauty of their colours, hardly deſerve the name. 
Yet theſe ill-ſhaped, prepoſterous figures, are eſteemed by the Chineſe more curious and 
valuable, than if they were paintcd in juſt proportions, and according to nature. 

In ſeveral countries of Europe, great perfection has been attained in the imitation of this 
celebrated article. The French, at their manufactories of Paſſi, and St. Cloud; the 
Germans, at Dreſden; and our own countrymen, at Bow, Chelſea, and Worceſter, have 
in the beauty and turn of the veſſels, chaſtity of deſign, and elegance of execution, even 
exceeded the Chineſe themſelves: yet {till the compoſition of the European china falls con- 
ſtantly ſhort of that purity and clearneſs, which muſt ever diſtinguiſh the original from the 
beſt imitations. It has, however, for ſome years been remarked, that the Chineſe porcelain 
by no means equals it's original delicacy; and, as our own manufacture certainly exceeds 
that of China in many other reſpects, it is of late much encouraged, and we may hope to 
ſee it univerſally uſed, and in general preferred. | 

The Chineſe, who are ſaid to have firſt diſcovered the art of rearing ſilk-worms, manu- 
facture a variety of ſilks; thoſe moſt in uſe, are the plain and flowered gauzes for ſummer 
wear; damaſks of every quality and colour, Nanking ſattins, taffaties, brocades, velvets, 
and many other ſorts, the names of which are unknown in Europe. For the purpoſes of 
embroidery, as they are ignorant of the art of drawing gold wire, they cut a long piece of 
gilt paper into ſmall flips, and very ingeniouſly blend it with the ſilk: theſe ſtuffs have 2 
very ſplendid appearance; but, as they ſoon tarniſh, they are worn only by the higher 
ranks of the people. Though 


CHINA. 
Though the inhabitants uſually wear ſilks, they have tefal manufaQures of cotton, 


e and linen: a very valuable cloth, in particular, is made of a plant called eos 


found only in the province of Fo-kien, which is ſo tranſparent, lights and coo), that the 
wearer ſcarcely feels it's weight. 

The Chineſe are remarkably fond of bells, and have ſeveral at Peking, caft ſome hundred 
years ſince, each of which weighs one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds; they are 
forty feet in circumference, and about fifteen feet high. Theſe bells, however, are not 
comparable in ſound to our own; a circumſtance which may probably be owing to the 
want of clappers, as they only ſtrike them with large wooden hammers. There are in 
every city bells of an inferior ſize, which are uſed to announce tie hour of the night. 

Learning being eſſentially neceſſary to qualify a man for every public employment, and 
the only means of advancement in this part of the world, it is not to be wondered that 
the Chineſe, in their ſkill: in the ſciences, their reſearches, and acquirements, bear away 

the palm from every diſtant nation that Europeans have ever viſited. 

They have no letters; but, inſtead of them, uſe characters, each of which expreſſes a 
word, and ſometimes a ſentence. Of theſe characters they have more than twenty thou- 
ſand; ſo that however indefatigable their application may be, or however extenſive their 
memory, not one of the literati is perfectly maſter of them all, and few of the common 
people underſtand more than five hundred. 

There are a vaſt number of public libraries in China, each of which contain prodigious 
quantities of books; and in every city there are colleges and obſervatories, though they 
have not brought any of the ſpeculative ſciences to perfection. In logic, they are guided 
only by the light of reaſon, without any rules from art; and their rhetoric is no more than 
a ſelection of ſuch particular ſtrokes as are moſt likely to affect the mind. Their geometry 
is extremely ſuperficial; neither extending to analytical inveſtigation, nor difficult pro- 
blems: they, however, know enough of practice to meaſure and ſurvey with eaſe and 
preciſion. 

They learn muſic by the ear, being ignorant of the method of compoſing it by notes; 
yet an European ear would not be offended with many of their n when played on their 
inſtruments, or ſung by a good voice. 

No people have applied more diligently to the ſtudy of the ſublime ſcience of aſtronomy: 
they haye made obſervations in all ages; and to watch the heavens, both night and day, 
conſtitutes one of the chief employments of their learned. They have recorded an eclipſe 
which happened two thouſand one hundred and fifty-five years before Chriſt; but eclipſes 
and comets are the principal phænomena of which they have any accounts till much later 
periods. The Jeſuits aſſiſted them in regulating their calendar; and from them much of 
their preſent mathematical knowledge is derived. Þ 

The Chineſe year begins from the conjunction of the ſun and moon, or from the new 
moon that is neareſt to the day when the ſun is in the fifteenth degree of Aquarius; which 
is, between the third and fourth of February. They divide their year into twelve lunar 
months; among which are ſome of twenty-nine days, and ſome of thirty; and every five 
ure they have an intercalary month, to adjuſt their year to the revolution of the ſun. 
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Their days begin and end at the ſame time as ore, but are only divided into twelve Ing 
each being equal to two. 

| Beſides aſtronomers, this country dated in ELITE whola abilities, if they may be 
ſaid to poſſeſs any, are of the fame low, ſuperficial Daene as Walt which diſtinguiſh the 
dealers in occult ſcience of moſt other nations. 

As the Chineſe are but very imperfectly acquainted with the ble on > which medieal 
knowledge depends, they have made leſs progreſs than might otherwiſe have been expected 
in this important ſtudy. They affect to know the cauſe of the diſeaſe, and in what part 
of the body it reſides, by the pulſation of the artery; and, as they often really gueſs the 
ſeat of the complaint, and ſometimes even foretel it's duration Ws ane, great 
deference is paid to their judgment. 

When a phyſician viſits the ſick, he is attended by a i e a box of ſmall 
drawers, feparated into a variety of compartments, and well furniſhed with roots and fim- 
ples. The medicines are either gently purgative, or ſudorific; and are in general cal- 
culated to purify the blood and humours, to wn — abate fluxes, and ſtrengthen 
the digeſtive faculties. 

The funeral ceremonies in this country are very be It is a maxim with the 
Chinefe, that if young people are made ſpectators of the veneration that is paid to deceaſed 
relations, they will early learn ſubmiſſion and reſpect for the living; and they have accord- 
ingly eſtabliſhed certain regulations for the conduct of the kindred on ſuch occaſions. 

| The deceaſed being dreſſed in his beſt apparel, with the proper emblems of his dignity, 
is put into a coffin compoſed of planks about fix inches thick, pitched on the infide, and 
Japanned without; and thoſe who are rich frequently expend a thouſand crowns in the 
purchaſe of this article, which is in ſuch caſes made of the fineſt wood they can procure, 
elegantly carved and gilt. 
When the deceaſed is thus depofited, all his relations and friends are invited to pay 
him their laſt reſpects. His coffin, which is covered with a white cloth, is placed in the 
principal room of the houſe; and a table, with his image, or ſome other carved work on 
which his name is written, ſurrounded with wax candles, flowers, and perfumes, is ſe? 
before the corpſe. The mourners then proſtrate themſelyes, and ſeveral times beat theis 
forcheads againft the floor; after which they place the tapers and perfumes they bring with 
them on the table, the particular friends of the deceafed groaning and weeping bitterly 
all the while. In the mean time, the eldeſt fon, attended by his brothers, comes 
from behind a curtain on one fide of the coffin; who, with countenances ftrongly expreſſive 
of grief, likewiſe ſtrike their heads againſt the floor; the women, who {till remain conceal- 
ed, venting frequent exclamations of ſorrow. This ceremony being ended, they all riſe 
up, and are conducted into another apartment, where they are entertained with tea and pre- 
ferved fruits, Theſe obſequies are commonly repeated for ſeven days ſucceſſivelyʒ and 
during the time of mourning, thoſe who have loſt a father abſtain from every indulgence; 
either in eating, drinking, or Heeping, | 
'The colour for mourning is white; and their caps, veſts, gowns, Rockings's and boots, 
wult be all of the ſame colour. No 
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No burials are permitted within the walls; but the magiſtrates eannot prevent the friends 


from keeping the bodies in their houſes as long as they pleaſe, which is frequently for | 


months, and ſometimes even for years. | 


The day of the funeral being fixed, notice is given to all the friends and relations of the 


deceaſed, who accordingly attend, The proceſſion. begins with carrying figures of paſte- 
board, repreſenting various animals. Several companies follow, marching two and two, 
bearing cenſers, flags, and ſtandards; while others perform ſolemn dirges on various 
muſical inſtruments; the picture of the deceaſed being elevated above the reſt, with his 
name and titles in gilt characters. Then follows the coffin, under a rich dome-ſhaped 
canopy of violet coloured filk, placed on a bier ſupported by ſixty-four men, if the. cir- 
cumſtances of the dead admit the employment of ſuch a number. The eldeft ſon, at 
the head of his brothers, and accompanied by the grand-children, follows the corpſe on 
foot, all of them covered with ſackcloth, and ſtooping with their bodies as if bowed down 
by their griefs. Then follow the other relations in their mourning; and the wives, con- 
cubines, and ſlaves of the deceaſed, carried in chairs covered with white, pierce the air 
with their lamentations. 5 . | 

At the funerals of perſons of great diſtinction, ſeveral apartments near the place of inter- 
ment are provided, where a number of the relations continue a long time, daily uniting 
with the ſons in their preſcribed demonſtrations of grief; and when death viſits the throne, 


all public buſineſs is ſuſpended for fifty days, an univerſal mourning being obſeryed 
throughout the whole empire. 8 | 


The ſepulchres are generally built on eminences without the city, whitened, and ſur- 


rounded with groves of pines or cypreſs. This practice of ſepulture at a diſtance from the 
abodes of the living, it were to be wiſhed might be adopted in all large cities; where, as 
the places allotted for burial are generally ſmall, the earth is too ſoon moved, and nauſeous 
effluvia often ariſe, to ſay nothing of the danger of infectious diſeaſes. | 
The honours paid the dead in China by no means ceaſe with the expiration of the time of 
mourning ; their tombs are viſited every vernal ſeaſon, the weeds that ſpring around them 
are carefully removed, and the ſame ceremonies repeated as were adopted at their deceaſe. 
Every year, likewiſe, the Chineſe, who have large halls particular to each family, fre- 
quent theſe manſions; where all the branches of the family, ſometimes amounting to an in- 
credible number, aſſemble together, without regard to rank, the eldeſt, however poor, 
preſiding on the occaſion. The image of the moſt illuſtrious anceſtor, and the names of 
the men, women, and children, of the family, with the age, quality, and day of the death 
of each, wrote on ſmall boards, are placed on a long table, and the ſame ceremonies are 
uſed, and the ſame honours paid them, as if they {till exiſted. 1 pF 


* 
— 


The canals and bridges of China, are not only productive of the greateſt public utility, 
but diſplay the utmoſt beauty and magnificence in their plans and conſtruction. Two 
bridges in particular merit our attention: one called Cientao, or the Road of Pillars, in 
the province of Xenſi, broad enough for four horſes to travel abreaſt and near four miles 
in length, which is defended by an iron railing, and unites the ſummits of ſeveral moun- 
ns in order to avoid all the devious windings to the capital, being partly ſupported by 
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beams, but in moſt places, from the great depth of the vallies, reſting on tone pillars of a 


| moſt tremendous height;-and the other, conſiſting of twenty iron chains, connecting two 


high mountains in the neighbourhood of King-tung, 

The celebrated walls of the Romans, and other nations of antiquity, fink into contempt 
when compared with that which divides China from Tartary; it is fifteen hundred miles 
long, from twenty to twenty-five feet high, and ſufficiently broad for ſix horſemen to travel 
abreaſt without the ſmalleſt difficulty. Though this wall has ſtood more than Eighteen 
hundred years, it is ſtill pretty entire, being compoſed chiefly of bricks; and built with 


ſuch a ſtrong cement or mortar, as ſeems to bid defiance to the ravages of time. It is 
ſtrengthened by towers, gates, and bulwarks; and, before the n ev of * by the 


Tartars, was uſually garriſoned by a million of ſoldiers. 
Among the various ſtructures for which the Chineſe are juſtly Fatti6us;4 we muſt not omit 


to mention their pagodas or temples, which ſuperſtition has erected to fabulous divinities, 


even in the moſt arid deſarts, and on the barrenneſt mountains, with ineredible labour and 
expence. Before the gates of every great town there are likewiſe beautiful towers of a 
ſimilar conſtruction, which are at once the ornament of the place, and the admiration of 
ſtrangers. But, of all theſe towers, that of Nanking claims the pre-eminence. This is 
called the Porcelain Tower, being wholly covered with the moſt beautiful china, which 
ſtill retains it's original beauty, though it has ſtood near four hundred years, This tower is 
nine ſtories high, each ſtory being ornamented with a cornice three feet above it's windows. 
It is aſcended on the inſide, by a ſtair- caſe of high and narrow ſteps; and every tory con- 
ſiſts of a large room, the cieling of which is richly painted, and the walls full of niches 


for the reception of idols. This building is terminated by a large ſpiral top, with a gilt 
oval ball of extraordinary ſize at it's extremity, This tower from the ground to the top 7 


6f the ball, is near three hundred feet high, and is built in an octangular form, each ſtory 
decreaſing in breadth as it riſes in height; and the whole forms an elegance of appear- 
ance beyond any ancient or modern piece of architecture to be met with in the eaſt. 


To perpetuate the fame of glorious actions, and to ſtimulate others to deſerve well of 


their country, triumphal arches and temples have been erected in honour of diſtinguiſhed 


abilities, in every public department. This mode of recompenſing merit, infinitely tran- 


ſcends any momentary applauſe, or pecuniary gratification; it has been practiſed in the 
pureſt ages of the world; and, to a great and a virtuous ſoul, which can Tg be entitled 
to national honours, contains the moſt ſatisfaQory reward. 

But if the Chineſe are celebrated for their ornamental aretiitaChurs, their high roads 


deserve no leſs praiſe, as they are both broad and ſafe, handſome and commodious. To 


render them level and ſtraight, mountains are removed and vallies filled up, with inde- 


fatigable labour. In ſome provinces, the roads are lined on each ſide with tall trees, and 


accommodated, at proper diſtances, with convenient reſting places for travellers. 

This empire is ſaid to contain 4400 walled cities; which are uniformly ſquare, with 
gates opening towards the four cardinal points. The ſtreets are ſpacious, and the houſes 

occupy an immenſe ſpace, having in general only a ground floor, or at moſt one ſtory, whic 
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Europeans built ſuch lofty edifices; nor could they conceive why we riſqued breaking our 
bones, which they imagined muſt certainly happen very frequently by mounting a ſtair- 


caſe ſo often every day. Surely,” ſaid the Emperor Cang-hi, upon ſeeing a plan of our 


architecture, this Europe muſt be a very ſmall and wretched country, ſinee they have not 
room enough to extend their cities on the ground, and the e are dere 9 to take up 
« their lodgings i in the air.“ 

From their ideas of convenience; then, it is not to be ents that 40 of their cities 
are of prodigious extent. Peking, the capital, and which is alſo the imperial reſidence, is 
ſaid to be twenty miles in circumference, excluſive of the ſuburbs, and to contain two 

millions of inhabitants. This city is ſituated in a very fertile plain, in the fortieth degree 
of north latitude, and about twenty leagues from the great wall. It eonſiſts of two cities 
joined together; one called the Fartar, and the other the Chineſe city. The original city, 
in which the emperor and the Tartars reſide, was almoſt fquare; but the Chineſe being 
driven out of their old habitations, on 1 I artar conqueſt, built another city adjoining; 
ſo that both together form an oblong, 112 

The whole city of Peking is concealed by the walks, ahh are of prodigious height, 
adorned with towers, and ſo broad that the centinels are ſtationed upon them. on horſeback. 
The gates, which are nine in number, are ſtill higher than the walls; they are all well 
arched, and ſupport ſpacious pavillions nine tories high; which, though they are excoed-. 
ingly plain, make a very noble and auguſt appearance. 

The ſtreets generally run in direct lines; ſome of them a league in length, and one 
hundred and twenty feet wide. The ſhops in theſe ſtreets, which are principally filled 
with ſilks and porcelain, have a very fine effect; this is conſiderably enereaſed by the re- 
gular and uniform manner obferved by every tradefman in putting up his ſign, which is 
uſually twenty feet high, painted, varniſhed, and pilt. 

It might be ſuppoſed that the extreme width of their ſtreets, would free them den any. 
inconvenience in paſſing; yet ſuch innumerable multitudes of men, camels, horſes, afles, 
mules, chairs, waggons, and carts, continually croud them, that they form a ſcene of 
inconceivable confuſion, duſt, and noife. Beſides thoſe who are continually paſting and 


repaſſing on their different avocations, fortune-tellers, ballad-ſingers, mimics, jugglers, 


and mountebanks, with the various crowds that folly or curioſity never fails to collect 
around them, though a woman is hardly ever to be ſeen, block up the moſt 1 en Kreets, 
and render them extremely difagreeable, 

The imperial palace is by far the moſt remarkable edifice in this vaſt city; the avendbuy 
of which coaliſts in the regularity, number, and extent of it's courts, buildings, and gar- 
dens, more than in juſt defign, or elegant architecture. This palace includes a ſpace of 
three miles in circumference, in which are houſes for all the officers of the eourt, and the 
emperor's artifioers. The front of the palace makes a ſplendid exhibition of gilding, paint, 
and varniſhz while the infide is decorated with every precious or beautiful material that 
the known world can ſupply; The gardens are pleaſant beyond deſcription; in ſhort, 
every thing that luxury, indolence, and pomp. can require, or genius, labour, and art; 
invent for their gratification, ſeems to be here united. 
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The palaces of the chief mandarins, are likewiſe very ſuperb; but at a- ſttict uniformity 
N prevail im all buildings of, the ſame king, it is unneceſſary to deſcribe them particularly. 
The uſual mode of perſonal: conveyance at Peking, is in chaits, or on horſeback, . The 
Genet ate guarded day and night by, ſoldiers, each of whom, wears 8 ſword by, bis ſide, 
and carries a whip in his hand; with which, laſt inſtrumsnt Ader very freely chaſliſe,all 
diſturbers of the public peace. F 
Nanking: which is the ſedond city of importance in this mpicraie.Giynced' in thirty. 
two degrees of north latitude, and in one hundred and eigkteen degrees df eaſtern longitude, 
and lies on the river Kiam, which is a league broad, and forms 4 vety commodious port. 
It is ſaid to bei more populous even than Hare and it's principal ornarnent .it the Porce- 
lain Tower already deſtribed- 4 911 mort BUN N nods bas abut! 7 
Quantong, or Canton, the bie of the provine>-of the ſame, name, Which ne 45 
river Ta, in ithe ſouth of China, engtoſſes almoſt all the Eutopean trade, and is eonſe- 
quently immenſely rich. In this city. are a great number of pagodas, palaces, and trium- 
phal arches; the ſtreets are "ARE narrow, vt well n ee the en make a ſplendid 
appearance. 0 9 „ alrw MH 36 sls i ni 404 0 at 3 5m = 
The three: dalle we pri oh alone deſerve * natice: curbed by the 
cuſtoms of their country, the Chineſe, in their private ediſices, never aim at the ſublime in 
architecture; the ſame low-aflemblage of buildings 28 is ſen. in theit capital, will be ſuf- 
ficiently deſeriptive of their houſes in every city and province. Their furniture, too, and 
internal decorationz, except in the palaces, are infinitely inferior to thoſe of Europe, In 
private families, convenience is the only thing they ſtudy; and, as they receive no viſits 
in the inner part of their houſes, hut only in a kind of divan appointed for ceremonies, 
they conſides expenſive. hangings, looking-glaſle aud other: pieces of elegant furniture, 
as wholly ſuperfluous. Their japanaey,, tables, cabinets, ; and; ſcreens, . with, a/pro- 
Fukon of china, may be conſidered as the pn] ly dameſtic articles of magnificence or value. 
The public regulations eſtabliſhed in their cities are well worthy of imitation... To 
preſerve order, every city is divided into wards; each of which has a principal, who is an- 
ſmerableifor every occurrence within his diftcift, and, who gie imme late information of 
any tumult tg the mandarin, on pain of being ſe 1155 8. 
75 not bnſy ceſponſihle for the gonduct of their children, but likewiſe of heir; ſervants | 
gendentez chi males them cimumſpect in employing only thoſe who have good charaers, 
and attentive to the Nlightcſt deviation 1 in their nn. from the iniurstions of beile 
authority. £379 Aby iar ni 99649 amn St. Fe) Id at hg A61120%! 
Eyeny paſſeoger, as her enters _ fu Fl ali is examined hy. the aa en er | 
ſingulafity in bis manners;agordt, ar dreſs, Creates a ſuſpicips-06 big being a foreigners be 
vsinſtanthy iſtapped, and notice! conveyrd too the principal: maadatib We have already 
mpentiongd dhe diſ cement of Eyrapean ſettlers in this countryg find; wer may add, of 
fumdig bers in general. It as a leading maxim in the Chineſe governmeat; that ſtrangers 
 wouk introduce a-divctſity/of manners and cuſtoms, tente ditiſions in the minds af 80 
and nnn obet anna zt gat) VI 
nr 9196] cl. 99 25092} reli bali 4993 
ou 17 | ; = EO 
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We cannot mention, without particular applauſe, the attention of the Chineſe to eſtabliſh 
fuch regulations as may tend rather to prevent the commiſſion of flagrant crimes, than, to. 
provide puniſhments for offenders. | ONE 

Though the uſe of the mariner's compaſs has, from, time immemorial been Know! n by th > 
Chineſe, who are extremely ſkilful, in navigating their barks and junks down the oft 
dangerous cataracts, as well as in hauling them from one canal, to another, they have never 
attempted any diſtant voyage; being content with failing, round . on __ or to 
Batavia, Achen, or Japan, at fartheſt, . 

Their inland commerce is immenſely extenſive; but what 975 y export i in thelt' own ſhips 
is very inſignificant, ih proportion. to the number of their one manufaQures and the 


magnitude of their dominions; and as nature ſupplies. them with almoſt every pics both 
of luxury and convenience, their imports are neceſſarily leſs. 


The only metals current in trade are filver and copper; gold being regarded like gems in 
Europe, not as money, but as an; article of commerce. Even the value of filyer i is deter- 
mined by it's weight, and not by any particular ſhape or impreſſion; being, « cut into large 
or (mall pieces, according to the value of the purchaſe. ET abi 5 

The copper money « of the e empire bas a character ſtamped on it, but 1 no  impretfior on 1 of the. 
emperor's * head; as it would be thou ght dif, ſgraceful' to the majeſty, of their ſoyereign, 7 to 
have his image thumbed by the very greg of the people. N eee mak 

The reign of their third emperor is mentioned as the æra of the invention of "meaſures. 
A grain of millet Was uſed to determine the dimenſions of a line, or tenth of an inch, and 
ten inches made foot; but as theſe grains are of an oval form, the various methddd of 
arranging them, have introduced a diverſity of meaſures in different provinces. IR907308 YE 

In the mand of Macao; in the province of Canton, the Portugueſe have 4 fmall — 2 
ment with a fort. T his is the only European nation that" has the leaſt fbotin Tan 
and their power and priviteges : are fo circuniſcribed as to render the poſſeffon +: this | plate 
of little important to them. aher ent e e e EINE ee l 

On the eaſtern extremity e of Aſia, lies the —— of Korea, or Corea; which ekterds 
from tlie thirtyLfotirth'1 to the forty- third degree of north latitude, and p one hüfldred 
and twenty-fouri4s nearly one hundred and twenty-eight degrees eaſt longitude from Lon- 
don: it 18 in leh about four hundred and fifty miles, and two hundred and twenty-five in 

breadth, The ſovereign i is tributary to China; and, on his ac e to the throne, muſt 
receive confirmation on his knees from the emperor. VVV 

As Korea has formerly been entirely fubject to China, and is now eb it, # 
ſimilarity of manners in many refpects prevails between the Koreans and the Chineſe, and 
the deſcription” of the latter may in general ſerve as that of the former. The Koreans, 
however, have a better character for honeſty, are more docile i in their diſpoſitions, and are 
remarkably attached to literature, muſie, and dancing. The dreſs of the quality is pur- 
ple ſilk, that ofthe common. people ſkins, coarſe linen, or cotton; and 1 — are 
btinguiſhied from the latter by wearing two feathers in caps. 
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This country is is s divide ints eight provinces; it's capita is Han-chingz and there are, 
in Korea, a great number of caſtles and fortified towns; but the houſes are thatched, and 
in general exceedingly mean. 

Tn he ſouthern provinces are fertile, and produce every neceſſaty of life; while the 
northern are cold and barren, the mountains covered with perpetual ſnow, and the 
riatives deſtitute not only of the luxuties, but even of many of the conveniences of life: 
yet they have plenty of horned cattle, abundance of fowls, and a very curious breed of 
horſes about three feet high. 

There ate ſeveral medicinal plants in this country; ; particularly ginſeng, —_ which 
article tribute is three tinies a year paid to the Emperor, of China. 

Females are contrafted in marriage at about ten years. of age, and the ceremony is ex · 
tremely ſhort and ſimple: the bridegroom only mounts his horſe, and parades round the 
ſtreets with his relations, till he comes to the door of his intended bride, when he alights, 

and acknowledges her; after which, ſhe is conducted by her relations to the huſband's 
| houſe, where the marriage is ſamaated without farther ceremony. 

Children mourn three years for a parent, during which time they are not permitted to 
hold any civil or military employ; and even their offspring born during this period ate 
eſteemed illegitimate. Every full moon they mow the graſs round the grave of their de- 
ceaſed anceſtor, and offer new rice upon it with great ſolemnity. - 

The language of the Koreans is very copious; and, like that of the Chineſe, difficult to 
acquire, They publiſh a great number of books, and epo * in different towns, leſt 
by accident ſome of them ſhould be loſt. 1 

The utmoſt attention is paid to the . af their Ken _ hs mildeſt el 
of communicating inſtruction adopted. The pupils are inſpired: with an emulation to ex- 
cel in literature; the ſenſe of honour is implanted in their tender breaſts; and, to deter 
them from vice, the trials of thoſe who have ſuffered death for their n are conſtantly 
put into their hands. 3 

Thoſe who. haye received a e ee 1 to qualify them "OR public employ- 
ments, annually aſſemble at a convention held in the principal towns of every province, 
to offer themſelves as candidates for civil and military departments, and diſtinguiſhes 
abilities, are the beſt recommendations to preferment. 

Though the King of Korea is tributary to China, and treats the ambeffaders of that 
ſovereign with the moſt humble reſpect, he reigns perfectly abſolute over his own ſub- 
jects: he is the ſole proprietor; of lands, the very nobles being only tenants during his plea- 
ſure. At the expiration of, three years every miniſter and officer of ſtate. is conſtantly 
changed, however unexceptionable his conduct; and, indeed, as the emiſſaries of the prince 
impeach them for the ſlighteſt mi ſdemeanours, few continue ſo long in office. 

The revenues of the crown ariſe from the rents of lands let to the people, and from 2 
tenth of every article of commerce, foreign and. domeſtic. The king maintains a ver} 
confiderable force, conſiſting both of infantry and cayalry, armed principally with bows 
and arrows, ſwords, and half-pikes, The 
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The execution of juſtice is attended with acts of extreme rigour and inhumanity. - The 
very name and race of a traitor are ſwept from the face of the earth; his houſes are de- 
moliſhed; and his property, being confiſcated, is given to thoſe who are unconnected with 
him by friendſhip or blood. 

If a woman kills her huſband, he i is buried alive up to the dine, in ſome public | 
highway, a hatchet being laid near, with which every perſon who paſſes is obliged to chop 
the miſerable creature, till death releaſes her from a continuation of torture. 

Where theſe crimes occur, the Judges are ſuſpended, the governor is removed, and the 
very place in which they are perpetrated is marked with ignominy and contempt. 

The puniſhment for ordinary murder 1s peculiarly horrible; the putrified carcaſe of the 
| perſon murdered is waſhed in vinegar, and the murderer obliged to drink it till his belly 
can contain no more, after which they beat it with cudgels till he burſts, 

Thieves and robbers are trampled to death, and adultery is in moſt caſes conſidered as a 
capital offence. - But theſe crimes are little known; and though the puniſhments are dread- 
fully ſevere, it muſt be acknowledged that they ſeldom require to be executed. 


Their ſlighteſt puniſhment is the baſtinado; and Ge in it's conſequences, is often worſe 
than immediate death. 


The doctrines of Confucius conflituts the tenets of the head, in religious matters; 
while the idol Fo, finds innumerable votaries in the populace; but though there are ſome 
faint external traces of religion among the Koreans, an uniform ignorance of internal wor- 
ſhip ſeems to pervade the whole country; the very temples and monaſteries, as they are 
called, frequently exhibiting ſcenes of lewdneſs, from the practice of which ſuch places 
are in all other countries held ſac red. 

The trade of the Koreans is very inconſiderable, being principally confined to Japan, 
and the northern parts of China. There is only one ſort of weight and meaſure allowed 


throughout the kingdom; but legal reſtrictions are too often ineffectual to prevent fraud in 
this reſpect. 


The Koreans have but one coin, which 1 is engt caſies, and is current on the duden 
of China; the ſilver paſſes only by weight, as in the neighbouring countries. 


. 
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TAVING marked with the utmoſt preciſion and impartiality the manners, religion, 
laws, government, and natural and artificial productions of the eaſtern world, we 
muſt now turn to the frigid regions of the north; where the native, inſtead of dozing life 
away, under the ſhade oft the machineel, or rioting in all the luxuries of India, is continu- 
ally cloathed in furs, loaded with arms, and ignorant of the refinements of ſocial and do- 
meſtic life. Nor is this all; the climate, unpropitious as it undoubtedly is, is rendered _ 
{till more diſagreeable by the ſavage diſpoſitions and un poliſhed manners of it's inhabitants, 
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Here human nature is but half enlivened, or only exhibits her moſt diſguſting aſpect: nor 
is there any thing inviting to the inquiſitive ſearcher after knowledge, or the more aſſidu- 
ous purſuer of wealth. Is it then to be wondered, that all accounts of theſe regions muſt 
at beſt be very imperfect, and unproductive of uſeful information or entertainment? Vet 
in theſe regions empires once exiſted ſuperior to Greece and Rome: Zingis, Khan, and 
'Famerlane, were natives of this country; and from tear now Tartary, the Horthern 
eountries of Europe were originally peopled. 

The defart regions of Tartary, taken in their full extent, ſtretch from the elke | 
ocean to the Caſpian Sea, and from Korea and China, to n and Ruſſia, — al 
the middle of Aſia. 

This country, nearly as extenſive as the whole of Europe, and inhabited by Tartars of 
many different deſcriptions, is ſituate between thirty and feventy-two degrees of north lati- 
tude, and between fifty and one hundred and fifty degrees eaſtern longitude; it is about 
four thouſand miles in length, and two thouſand four hundred in breadth. 

The grand divifions of Tartary are, Chineſe, Ruſſian, and Independent Tartary; but to 


pretend to aſcertain the limits of each, or particularly to deſcribe their inhabitants, would 


in general be only retailing fabulous relations, and Ein our own credit as faithful 


geographers. 


The Manchew Tartars, kom whom the prefent reigning family in China denies i their 


origin, inhabit an extenſive country on the north of Laotong, the moſt eaſtern province of 


China; it is bounded on the north by the great river Saghalian-ula, on the ſouth by Lao- 


tong and Korea, on the eaſt by the eaſtern ocean, and on the weſt by the territories of the 


Mongols. This country is entirely under the Chineſe government, and is divided into 


three provinces, Mugden, Kirin-ula, and Tſitſikar. 


The provinee of Mugden is about two hundred and eighty miles long, and one hundred 
and thirty broad. To mark it's limits, rather than for defence, it is encloſed by a 
wooden palliſade, about eight feet high, garriſoned by a few troops. This province is well 
ſtocked with ſheep and oxen, and the land is fertile in wheat, millet, and cotton. It like- 
wiſe produces apples, pears, and ſome other common fruits. 

The capital of this province, and indeed of all Manchew Tartary, is ; Mugden. This 
eity is adorned with many public edifices; and is governed by the kane internal regula- 
tions as Peking, A Tartarian general reſides in this metropolis; and without the gates 
of the city are the monuments of the emperor of China's anceſtors, at which ſeveral 
Manchew mandarins perpetually : watch, and occaſionally perform a variety of ridiculous. 
ceremonies. 

A road about ten foot wide, and: as even and ſtraight as poſſible, runs s from Peking, in 
China, to this city, the diſtance of which is eleven hundred miles. This road is ſaid to 
have been made to accommodate the emperor. when he viſits his Tartarian dominions; in 
which journeys, he frequently takes the diverſion of hunting with his numerous retinue, 
who form a large cirele, which they gradually contract, till they have collected all the wild 
beaſts within the circumference ; on one of theſe expeditions, at which a traveller of 

authority 
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authority was preſent, more than two ban wild horſes are ſaid to have been thus taken 
in leſs than a day, beſides a great number of wolves, foxes, bears, and tygers. 

The province of Kirin-ula is about ſeven hundred and fifty miles long, and ſix wed 
broad; yet population is ſo conſiderably decreaſed, that this vaſt ſpace contains but three 
cities, the buildings of which are mean, and the fortifications only mud walls. 

The winter comes on with great rigour about September, though this diſtrict only ex- 
tends to the fifty-third degree of north latitude. This early ſeverity of the weather 
js obſerved in every country which abounds in extenſive foreſts: and uncultivated lands: 
and Kirin-ula contains ſteep mountains covered with everlaſting woods, deep vallies, and 
deſart plains, without the ſmalleſt veſtige of the human race; bears, tygers, and other wild 


except on the banks of ſome river, where the natives generally erect their huts. _ 

Oats are very plentiful in this country; but the moſt valuable article it produces, i is the 
root ginſeng, called by the natives the queen of plants, and collected by a thouſand Tar- 
tarian ſoldiers, in the pay of the emperor of China, for which they are allowed the weight 
in filver, after preſenting him with two ounces each gratis: twenty thouſand pounds 
weight have in ſome years been thus collected, for leſs than a fourth part of the price it 
produces at Peking. 

On the banks of the river Un in this province, dwell the Yupi Tartars; who, 
in their dreſs, manners, and way of living, differ materially from the Manchews. 
They ſpend their ſummer in fiſhing; and dry what they are unable to conſume while 
freſh, for their ſubſiſtence in winter. Sturgeon is their principal dainty; and this fiſh 
is conſiderably more delicious, as well as plentiful, than the ſame ſpecies in any part of 
Europe. 


name, is ſituated in forty-ſeven degrees twenty-four minutes north latitude, and encloſed by 


general are Chineſe; either ſettling here for the convenience of trade, or baniſhed for 
offences committed in their own country, 
There are three more cities in this province, but they contain nothing remarkable. 


their ſole article of commerce. The dogs that catch theſe animals are carefully trained for 
the purpoſe, and are perfectly familiar with all their wiles for eſcape. The Tartars, 
about the end of September, commence this dangerous and painful employ; nor can the 
ſeverity of the winter, the loſs of their companions, or their continual danger from wild 
beaſts, deter this hardy race from the annual purſuit of their only ſource of 2 The 
fineſt furs are purchaſed by the emperor at a ſtated price. 

The Manchew language is totally different from that of China; and the them- 
ſelves are of opinion, that it is the moſt expreſſive and elegant in the world: as they have 


ſentiments are more readily expreſſed. 


beaſts, being the only inhabitants of theſe ſolitary abodes. Scarce a houſe is to be feen, 


Tüitſikar is bounded on the we by Ruffian Tartary; it's capital, which bears the fone h 


a ſtrong palliſade. The city is chiefly garriſoned by Tartars, though the inhabitants in 


The Solon Tartars, as they are called, hunt fables in this diſtrict, which conſtitutes | 


a regular alphabet, it is certainly leſs difficult of attainment than the Chineſe, and their 


Purſ uing 
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Parfoing our courſe th rough Eaſtern Turkey; we come next to the'country of the Mon- 


gols, who are divided into many different tribes, the! moſt en oF which n 


Mongols, and Kalka Mongols. 

The Mongol country is Wande on the eaſt by that of the Mandhews, on the fouth by 
Chin, on the weſt by the Kalka Mongols, and on the north by the Kalkas and part of 
Eaſtern Tartary. This country is computed to be three hundred en in length, from 
one to weſt; and two hundred in breadth, from north to ſouth. | 

The great empire of Jenghiz-KThan had it's origin and it's ſeat i in this country; and 
be the wealth of the Indies was conveyed, and diſſipated; many populous cities flouriſhed, 
and the arts and ſciences, of which ſcarce a wage remains, were once ſucceſsful 
—_—_ 9 - 

This country, from the total negled of huſbandry, is extremely baren of corn and fruits. 
The inhabitants wander over mountains and deſarts in ſearch of the beſt paſture and the moſt 
ſheltered ſituation for their flocks; and when they diſcover a favourable ſpot, encamp, and 
take up their abode till the want of farther herbage compels them to remove. They re- 
gard agriculture as unworthy of their N dnn ber that Herbs are for the beaſts 
« of the field, and beaſts for men! 

The whole riches of the natives conſiſt in their Sd. NE are in abr thoſe com- 
mon to European countries; but their W are JOEY Nd ths tails frequently 
weighing ten or twelve pounds. e? 

They have all ſorts of European game; and their c deer, i in border, are e 
numerous. 

Yellow goats, wild mules and horfes, dromedaries and elks, are fre uently to be met with, 
in diſtin& droves; there is likewiſe a creature about the ſize of a wolf, called the chalon, 
whoſe ſkin is much eſteemed at Peking. But of all the wild beaſts of Tartary, the herceſt 
are the tygers, whoſe dreadful howlings daunt the moſt intrepid: heart; yet the courage 
both of the Tartarian horſemen and horſes is very remarkable, in encountering this crea 
ture, which may juſtly be called the felleſt of the ſavage race. 

There are a great number of birds of uncommon beauty; particularly a kind of heron, 
all over white, except the wings, tail, and beak, which are of a fine red. 

The Mongols are of a middle ſtature, but ſtoutly made; their faces are remarkably full, 
their complexions much tanned, their eyes large and black, and their noſes flat. They 
cut their hair pretty cloſe to the head, except a ſingle tuft at the top, which'is permitted to 
grow to it's natural length, and is uſually as ſtrong as horſe-hair. 

'The men wear ſhirts and drawers of calico, with upper garments of ſheep ſkins, (the 
wool next the body) which they bind round their limbs with {traps of leather, large boots, 
and ſmall bonnets edged with fur. The women dreſs much in the ſame manner, only 
their robes are longer than thoſe of the men, and their bonnets more ornamented. T his 
dreſs of ſkins, renders them extremely offenſive to the more delicate organs of an European 
noſe; nor are their tents much leſs agreeable in this particular. 

Their warriors, whoſe arms conſiſt of a bow and arrows, a ſabre, and a pike, always 


engage on horſeback. 
| Nothing 
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Nothing ean exceed the miſery. of the natives in the ſeverity of winter; their whole fur- 
niture conſiſts, only of a few boards on which they ſleep, à bench, and ſome wooden 
Jliſhes. Their tents are covered with a kind of felt, made of * matted Werder, of which 
ſort of ſtuff their coverlets and beds are alſo. compoſed. A} 

In ſummer, they drink the milk of almoſt any creature indifferently, and n 2 
ſpirit from it, whem ſours. with which they indulge to intoxication, |, ., 

- They devout: their ſleſh almoſt raw; and are in every reſpect the moſt flovenly Famer 
that can well be conceived : yet they poſſeſs a chearfulneſs of diſpoſition ſuperior to all the 
miſeries of their ſituatien; and, haying few deſires to gratify, do not feel many wants. | 

Though the Mongols are not reſtrained from polygamy, they are generally ſatisfied with 
one wife. They burn their dead; and depoſit the aſhes: on ſome eminence.. 

The idol Fo is the chief object of their adoration; and they pay great roſea to die 
Jamas or prieſts, who are generally very illiterate. At the head of theſe lama. is a e | 
under the Dalai-Lama of Thibet, who is called the Khutucktuu. 

The Mongols are divided under. a number of ſtandards or princes, each of 0 1 a 

ſeparate tract of country. . Every tribe is obliged to keep within it's own- district, and 
to paſs the preſeribed limits is regarded as a commencement of hoſtilities... 

The Kalka Mongols, who obtain this denomination from the river Kalka, are the 2 ö 
numerous and celebrated of any of the Tartarian nations dependent on the emperor of 
China. This country lies beyond the Mongols, and borders on the Kalmucks; it is of 
very conſiderable extent, interſedted by many fine rivers; and ſeveral ſpacious lakes. 

A ſimilarity of manners is obſervable between the Mongols and the Kalkas; but the 
Kalkas are under one prince, called the Great Khan, whereas the Mongols are ſubject to 
ſeveral. Their religion is exactly the ſame; only that their Khutucktu, or high-prieſt, is 
independent of the Dalai-Lama of Thibet, and to doubt his divinity would be eſteemed an 
inexpiable crime. The common people believe that he a old as the moon e 
and renews: his youth every new one. 

The Khan of this nation is very el and can Vring:a an amy of hay qlibuſand 
horſe into the field. It has been aſſerted, that ſome of his predeceſfors, elated with cheir 
power and opulence, conſtantly ordered a trumpet to be ſounded when they ſat down to din - 
ner, to give notice to all other Ts on * globe that er had their . to do- 
the ſame. 


Having given a concife neegUanbs Chineſe or Eaſtern "Ty we tal e to RuG- 
lan Tartary, as it is called;/ or Siberia. . 
This prodigious extent of country reaches len latitude flip lud to the Uöbolt regions: 
of the north; and is above three thouſand miles in length, from eaſt to weſt; and ſeven - 
hundred and ffty in breadth, from north to ſouth. As great part of this territory was un- 
known even to the Ruſſians till within theſe few' years, accurate deſcriptions can. hardly be 
expected. From theſe dreary regions we ſhall with pleaſure turn 1 e ing oer: 

general account of the nations which inhabit them. | 1 
The horrors of the northern part of Siberia, it's impenetrable woods, it's mountains 


covered with everlaſting ſnow, and it's numerous fens, marſhes, eli and rocks, exceed 
6. 1. all. 
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All defer de Here the wretched Nos Rott ans i 


. Kived, the fertility: of human invention; could not well conitrive'a puniſhitient more dread- 


ful, on this fide deith,” Nature herſelf ſeems ſtruck with torpidity, the gloom of deſolatlon 
ſpreads on every ſide, and ſcarce a bird Wings it's way over theſe ſolitary regions. The 
ſeverity of winter is at moſt only ſuſpended for three months in the year, and the miſerable 
USAA are for the remaining nine, conſtantly! eonfifled to their hüt. 

In this couhtty there ale rivers of enen lengthy Lig the Oby, on Jenit 
and the Lena. qUIC $111 1 IO e300 TIESAD E ef SY 933 i : 

Mines of gold, copper, ang! 1 es, jaſped; lapis lauli, he: loudtone; are a; in 
Siberia; but the moſt unaccountable production, is a kind of tooth, ſome times four Ruſ- 
ſian ells long, and nine inches in diameter, found on the banks of many rivers, but partieu- 
larly near the mouths of the Oby, Jetiefai, and Lena: varieus conjectures have been 
formed in relation to theſe teeth, DR. are ado, to'be 1 from _— 5 why 
of a ſomewhat yellower hue. e. * baer (1990 Til. | 

On the boundary of Aſia, to the lor aft lies the great Waben of — 
which extends from north to ſouth about ſeven degrees and thirty minutes. In this climate 
the weather is ſeldom agreeable; ; froſts and ſnow; cold rains, and fogs, return in gloomy ſuc- 
ceffion to each other; yet, in theſe frigid regions, are three volcanoes, or-burning moun- 


_ tains, which uſually throw up an amazing quantity of aſhes ſeveral times in the year. On 


one of theſe a dreadful conflagration began in September 1737 which continued burning 
with unremitted violenve for a week; the mountain all that time appearing red hot, and the 
eruption of fire from it's ſides reſembling a burning river, and ſueceeded by a violent 
earthquake. ade his laft Pere g n and ors RATA 
effects. 3 5 ri 
Many valuable FIR of Amber grow in this country; which are uſed by: the natives for 

making ſledges, erecting huts, and even ſhip-building. They Have. likewiſe ſeveral 
plants and ſhrubs unknown to Europe; particularly the zgate; which contains a poiſon of 
the moſt potent quality, in which, after they have dipped their arrows, the wound inflict- 
ed is uncurable, unleſs the infection be immediately ſucked out: even the largeſt whale, 
if but lightly pierced with one of theſe arrows, ſoon throws RO on the __ where 
he makes a dreadful howling, and expires in the utmoſt agony. BY 

The domeſtic animals of Kamtſchatka, are horſes, cows, a as T Jad the 
riches of this country conſiſt chiefly in the furs of wild beaſts, which-are exceedingly nu- 
merous; among theſe, are fables, foxes, hares, ermines, marmottas, weazels, and gluttons, 
the fur of which laſt animal is more valuable than that of any other. 

Bears fill the fields like tame cattle, and are neither ſo ſavage or untractable as in other 
countries: they are eſteemed delicious food, and their ſkins are converted into beds, cover- 


ings, caps, and gloves. Wolves are likewiſe very numerous; and, as) _—_— all the 


native fierceneſs of this ſpecies, are very troubleſome neighbours. 15 
The dogs are pretty much like the large maſtiffs of Europe; — ** . beneficial 


eme, drawing che natives i in ſledges with eaſe mae we horſes could never 


i - # (* 71. 


paſs, and never taiifing thefr way albiak the moſt violet weather, hough no tm ing 
could at the ſame time keep his eyes open. 5 . 

Thete are many different kinds of amphibious: a; ſuch as mantis, or ſea cows; 
ſeals, which are very plentiful, and: of four diſtinct foecies; ſea horſes; and ſea cats, which 
ſome travellers have deſcribed under the name of ſhe-bears. Some of theſe ſea cats weigh ei ight 
thouſand pounds; every male has à certain number of females, with which he lives apart 
from the reſt of his ſpecies, and any encroachment on his ſeraglio is violently reſented. 
Theſe creatures are very fierce; and, on the ſmalleſt provocation, will attack either man 
or beaſt; they ſwim remarkably faſt; and, when wounded at Fwy ne ſeize wy boats 
of their enemies with their teeth, and frequently overſet them. 

Sea beavers are likewiſe common on the coaſts; but theſe creatures are by no means 
ferocious, and when attacked; only endeavour to effect their eſcape by flight. 

Fiſh are ſo exceedingly: plentiful, that ſometimes ſuch large ſhoals direct their courſe up 
a river as to make it overflow. it's banks; and whales are frequently caught cloſe to the 
ſhore, where it ĩs conjectured they come to remove thoſe troubleſome reg of this mi- 
mal, the ſhell fiſh, which adhere to their bodies in prodigious quantities. 

The ornithology of this country is well worthy the attention of the naturali®8; but, at 
preſent, we know only generally, that it contains the greateſt pry and e of birds 
that are to be met with in any part of the northern world. | 

This peninſula is inhabited by many different tribes; but the evincigat n are the Kent 
dates, the Koreki and the Kuriles; between whoſe manners, as a local rather than a real 
difference is mn we n nn ww under the On: name 707 mee 
chadale. — - 

In their ſize ch ——— the Kamtſchadales . the * Tenn! chey 
have full faces, hollow eyes, black hair, and ſlender limbs. The ſkins of deer, dogs, and 
feveral amphibious animals, ſupply them with cloaths; and it is uſual to unite the 
ſkins of different creatures in the ſame garment. They commonly wear two coats, the 
uppermoſt of which has the hair on the outſide, and that beneath inward: for the former they 
prefer variegated- ſkins, which hang behind them like a train; and this garment, which has 
long ſleeves, is furniſhed with a hood to cover the head in unfavourable weather. Their a 
coats are trimmed with white dog - ſæins; and the nearer their variegated dreſs approaches 
the party-coloured arrangement of our harlequin's jacket, the handſomer it is eſteemed. 

This kind of dreſs is common to both ſexes; who wrap the ſkins of ſeveral creatures 
round their legs, and wear caps of the ſame materials. But the Kuriles frequently plait a 
ſpecies of graſs for their head-dreſs; and, though they never waſh their faces, the women 
daub themſelves with white and red paint, ſince the introduction of European cuſtoms by 
the Ruſſians. They are, without exception, the filthieſt people on earth; the dog and his 
maſter partake of the ſame diſh; and the vermin with which they are covered as plenti- 
fully as the Egyptians were of old, are ſcraped off and devoured by theſe beaſtly wretches. 

Unpoliſhed in their manners, and ſtupid in their converſation, they live all the winter 
in holes under ground; and, in ſummer, oil their ſubterrancous een for huts hu Ute 
ſuperior in accombeollation. | 15 
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In the ſqutherp, parts, they commonly exe their yillages.in thick Win but thoſe who. 
; A live on the coaſts of the eaftern ocean build them near the. ſea. . i 
The courtſhip and marriage - ceremony among this people are very eurious: when a man 
intends a mary, he looks out for a female to his mind; and having found one, offers him. 
ſelf as the ſervant of her father, for a limited time; at the expiration of which, he requeſts 
permiſſion: to ſeize, his, bride. If he. is approved by the parents, they comply with his 
petition; but, if he is not fortunate enough to obtain their anne 5 receives what 
they deem an equivalent for his ſervice, and-is-diſmiſſed.-- 
When the elaim is allowed, the bride is dreſſed in two or es different. as, each of 
them faſtened tightly round her, with ſtraps, fiſh, nets, and other bandages; and the whole 
marriage- ceremony conſiſts in the bridegroom's forcibly diſrobing his intended wife, by 
ſtripping her entirely naked: this proceſs is, however; always attempted either * ſhe i is 
woes or with few females, as all the fex preſent are obliged to protect her. 
This ſtripping is ſometimes a difficult taſk; for though the bride: herſelf e 
but a ſlight oppoſition, the women who attend her fall on the bridegroom without-mercy, 
and uſe every domeſtic implement to repel his attacks. If he ſucceeds, he immediately rung 
away; when the bride recals him, in a * amm he has: n her, 
and thus the marriage is concluded. 5 
This ceremony only relates to virgins; for a adore, the agreement af aha parties is a. 
ficient, her ſins being firſt expiated. This abſolution conſiſts in procuring ſome kind 
ſtranger to prepare her for conſummation: the performance of which taſk being reckoned 
extremely diſgraceful, it was formerly difficult to obtain; but fince the Coſſacks, and other 
nations, have had an intercourſe ung . the widows: are ſeldom at a loſs for this 
qualification. 
| 88 is allowed, andthe, wiyes live i —_—— the ſmalleſt degree 
of jealouſy; but the barbarous crime of infanticide is unrelentingly practiſed whenever a 
woman brings forth twins, or is delivered in. ſtormy weather: this laſt. eircumſtance, in 
particular, being confidered i in the higheſt degree ominous. In what. a. ſtate of barbariſm 
muſt the feelings of thoſe nations be involved, whoſe parental affection is extinct! 5 
The Fixed Koreki, as they are called, have a ſingular cuſtom which we cannot forbear 
mentioning: ſo: little do they value the excluſive privilege of wives, or the chaſtity of 
daughters, that whenever a ſtranger arrives he is put to bed to them; and ſhould he refuſe. 
the honour they intend him, it would be regarded as the groſſeſt inſult, and probably 
reſented by murder. But the Tchukotſkoi are ſtill more polite to their viſitors; for if theit 
own wives and daughters are too old, or diſagreeable to the gueſt, they borrow thoſe of 
their neighbours, and the woman he likes beſt preſenting him with a bowl, of her urine, 
he is obliged to rince-his mouth with the contents, as the ſlighteſt refuſal would be eſteem-. 
ed an indienity of the firſt. magnitude. 1 
Inſtead of beſtowing any rites of ſepulture on their dead, they drag the bodies out of 
their huts with a ſtrap faſtened round their necks, and deliver them to be devoured by. 
their dogs; in juſtification of which ſavage cuſtom. they alledge, that thoſe who are. 
eaten by dogs in this world will be drawn by them in ledges in the next. 
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; The cloaths of thoſe who die 1 Fob from a ſuppoſition that the wemrer 
of them would come to an untimely end; and, among the Kuriles, this ſuperſtition is, 
carried ſo . t n * not 0 touch ie article which belonged to a n 
deceaſed. |»: 

The convivial. entertaititnents » of the. Kanitfchadales, are e ſtrangely conduRed : chile 
huts, on theſe occaſions, are warmed till the heat becomes almoſt inſupportablez and, un- 
leſs the gueſt endures it with patience, and eats till he: is unable to ſtir for ſome ro gen 
he is regarded as a bad neighbour,:and no one chuſes to cultivate his acquaintance. 

The men, who drink to intoxication of a liquor made of large muſhrooms, EE 
with the juice of epilobium or French willow, are guilty of a thouſand extravagances; 
and the enen are not 2 to taſte this arne, _—_— INTE with en 
and ſinging» / 8 

We have — hinted that mi performed ik Hedges feos by dogs; 1 bot this 
mode of conveyance is extremely dangerous to thoſe who are unaccuſtomed to it, the dogs 
running down the greateſt declivities with the utmoſt velocity, and never once offering to 
ſtop till they reach ſome houſe: when the ſnow is hard, in the ſpring, thoſe who. are er 
to it, can travel with eaſe upwards of a hundred miles a day. 

The natives were engaged in perpetual broils with each other, till they were ſubdued 
by the Ruſſians, often on the moſt frivolous occaſions. Unambitious of extending their 
territories, or of encteaſing their riches or power, their wars were ſeldom waged with any 
other view than the gratification of perſonal reſentment: nor would their daſtardly ſouls 

permit them openly to attack an enemy, but their chief prowefs conſiſted in ſurpriz ing de- 
fenceleſs villages, under the ſhade of night, and exerciſing themoſt wanton barbarity, The * 
Coſſacks, perceiving this diſpoſition to inteſtine diſorder, found an eaſy way to conqueſt; 
by affecting to eſpouſe the cauſe of each party, alternately, they ſoon weakened the natives 
by their own hands. Yet though the Kamtſchadales were at laſt unequal to the Coſſacks, 
they frequently got the better of them by artifice, and failed not to ufer gots oppor- 
tuniry of ſeizing the moſt favourable hours for maſſacre and revenge. 

Their warlike nee are A denen and coats of mailz and they uſe poiſoned 
arrows, ; 

Tbere are ſive Ruſſian fonts erefted to awe the natives; which Sada PETTY ma- 
gazines, and ſeveral public and private offices, garriſoned by a few Coſſack ſoldiers. 

The taxes payable to Ruſſia, conſiſt only of one ſkin from every hunter, of each ſpecies 
he purſues; ſuch as ſables, foxes, and ſea beavers. Criminals are tried by the Ruflian 
laws; but the adminiſtration of civil juſtice is confined to their own chiefs, © - 

The men ſpend their time in hunting, fiſhing, erecting huts, making ledges and boats, 
eonſtructing inſtruments of war, and houſhold furniture; while the women are chiefly 
employed: as taylors, ſhoe-makers, dyers, curriers, and doctors. 555 

The ſkins intended for eloathing are firſt prepared by wetting and nden them out, 
and then ſeraping off the fat or veins with a ſharp ſtone; after which they are rubbed over 
with caviar, and rolled up and trod upon till the 4 is e ab and 8 


ene n clean and ſmooth. 
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Their principal dye is FR bark of the alder tree, cut. ond 'beat fall; their glue is of the 

4 ehied ſkins of ſeveral fiſh, particularly that of the whale. 
Before the Ruſſians took poſſeſſion of this country, bones and 20 ſupplied the 1 505 
of metals; and with theſe they made ſpears, hatchets, lancets, afrows, and needles, Their 
knives were of a greeniſh mountain chryſtal, with which they likewiſe: pointed their ſpears 
and arrows. The fibres of deer, ſplit to the required ſize, ſerved them for thread, and their 
needles were the bones of ſables. In ſhort, when the Ruſſians came among them, they 
were Ignorant of every. improvement and art which tends to the eaſe and convenience of 
life; iron was eſteemed the moſt valuable preſent, and a wife or a SERINE; would have been 
bann bartered for a hatchet, a knife, or even a needleQ. 

In this climate fire is obtained by friction; the proceſs being effected hy placing a Gall 
round ſtick in one of the holes of a dry perforated board, and rolling it with ſuch rapidity 
bet | their Wei as to excite ſufficient flame to communicate. anden . * 
dry material. EY b N Me cl, 235i © 

Their trade i is 5 the moſt 8 imaginable; $35 — neither manufadtures nor W it 
conſiſts wholly in exchanging one commodity . for another, in the moſt friendly way. When 
they want any article, they viſit ſome perſon who is known to poſſeſs it, and frankly tell him 
their buſineſs; cuſtom obliges him to comply with * t and Wann return- 
ed whenever occaſion requires. 

They have no method of expreſſing their ſentiments i in writing, and, their public tranfaftions 
are of courſe merely traditionary. It is with great difficulty they count more than twenty, the 
number of their fingers and toes; nor have they any idea of calculating their ages. They di- 
vide the year into ten unequal parts, which are denominated from ſome circumſtance in their 
employments, or ſome annual occurrence: as, firſt, The Purifier of Sins, becauſe it bap- 
pens about the ſeaſon they perform ſome extraordinary ablutions; ſecond, The Breaker 
of Hatchets, from the great froſts; third, The Beginning of Heat; and the like. The 
names of theſe diviſions, however, vary with local circumſtances, and are far from being 


i general; yet theſe are their only Wear of time, for days and weeks are not denoted 
dy any particular name. 
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From this account it will be vnneceTiry to 1 our readers, that they a: are e utterly, ign0- 
rant of every branch of ſcientific knowledge. When. an eclipſe happens, they carry out 
fire into the open air, and implore the darkened luminary to ſhine as uſual. 

The Coſſacks who reſide in Kamtfchatka are but little ſuperior in 3 to the 
natives, whoſe manner of life and employments they in moſt reſpects reſemble; though 
they are more addicted to intemperance and gaming, and have frequently addreſs enough 
to fleece them, not only of their furs, but even their ſlayes, who. alten change their min 
twenty times in a day. 

There are few countries in which the ada have more abſurd adtions abreligion than 
the Kamtſchadales. They call their acknowledged divinity Kutchu; but, inſtead of pay- 
ing him any particular adoration, they only reproach him for having formed rapid currents, 
and inacceſſible mountains; and, in ſhort, for every diſagreeable occurrence: a cuſtom 
which is dut too nearly imitated by the profane ſwearers of Europe. They erect a pillar 

in 
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iu ſome: ſpacious plain, which theycornament with rags, as if to frighten the birds; and 
this idol is never paſſed, without being preſented with a piece of fiſn or ſome other triſle. 
Every thing tremendous, or the object of their perſonal fear, is eſteemed ſacred; and they 
revere it much more! than their deity: their volcanoes, their bears, and their wol ves, 
engroſs, therefore, the greateſt ſhare of their veneration. They deny that the Supreme 
Being is the diſpenſer df happineſs| or miſery; and maintain that every man is the architect 
of his dn fortune. The eternity of the world is another article of their ereed; and they 
expreſs their belief of the immortality of the ſoul, which they ſuppoſe will again be united 
to a body, and. for ever expoſed to the fame fatigues and cares as in the preſent life. They 


even think that the minutaſt inſects will again be endowed with exiſtence. A belief of 


this nature, as it equally takes the hope of inimortal joy from virtue, and the dread of 


eternal puniſtiments from vice, muſt leave each at liberty to indulge his natural propen- 


ſales without the; ſmalleſt: reſtraint. - Yet, theſe wretches, whom we may contemn, or at 
leaſt pity, for their ignorance, are not in general guilty of more flagrant, enormities than 
ſome enlightened: nations. They are, indeed; the flaves of their paſſions, to the gratifi- 


cation of which every other conſideration gives wayz:their wars, in general, are o- 


caſioned by their luſts, and they carry off all the young women they can King: in an-enemy's 
country, but they are neither covetous, ambitious, nor proue. wes bits 
Ina few — may expect to ben that the, Kamtlchadales are refined i policy, and 


12 4 


them, by wb many are baptized; — Tehools have been eſtabliſhed in. foreral places 
to which they ſeem deſirous of ſending their children. 


The Samoides iribahit-a: veſy extenſive province on the varth welt of Siberia, called 


iel or Samojeda : they are a ſhort, ſtrong built, tayyny race, with ſmall oblon 
eyes, broad faces, thick lips, and their whole features contrary to our ideas of beauty. The 
hair of this people, which nature has confined: to their heads, is of a jet black, and they ſuf- 
fer it to grow as long as. hereto the nipples of the women 's breaſts. are of the ſame colour 
as their hair, 

The men 's dreſs;i is Ae of the ſkins of iden. wich fur . and 8 
The women ornament their hair with bits of poliſhed copper, or ſhreds; of red cloth tied 
to the ends, and have ſometimes a red edging, to their garments, In the winter, both ſexes 
wear an upper coat of fur, Which eee them all ovens ſupplies the place both of cap 
and gloves. r ff F 

Their food is the geln of portes, les.” unn. deer, Ks fiſh, which then never attempt 
to eat while freſh; and as their huts are conſtantly hung round with hi Upking: med= 
ey: of proviſions, they are intolerably offenſive to ſtrangers. t 


* 


Their ſummer habitations, which reſemble bee-hives, have each. an Ae at the tops 5 


but in winter they retire to caves, and other ſubterraneous dwellings, and are immured full 
three -fourths of the year in theſe gloomy abodes, amidſt the ſtench of lamps and tainted meat. 
Yet, though we can hardly i imagine any ſituation more. truly miſerable, ſo ſtrongly are they 
a ta their, native. ſoil,” that two. of their chiefs, who were a few years ſince deputed 
to e are ſaid to have told che Ruſſian miniſter, that they were ſure, if the Czar 
knew 
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knew the charms of their climate, he would wiſh to reſide among them. Thus is the 
love of one's country implanted by Providence in every breaſt; ſoftening the rigour of 
the ſevereſt climate, and rendering the. Samoides, whom we only by compariſon: eſteem 
wretched, as happy in their native caves, and ſolitary n as _ TENT of the tem · 

perate zones in their moſt magnificent abode . 11 tf 

They travel in fledges, of about eight feet long, and foul: deal; warn up before like 
ſkaits, and drawn by dogs or rein- deer; the driver, who ſits crofs-legged, having a ſtick in his 
hand, with which he manages and directs them. The rein- deer; in particular, are remark: 

ably ſwift; and, when fatigued, pant and hang out their tongues like dogs. | 

Te Samoides catch ſeveral animals with great facility, on account of their dreſs; ay 
being covered with Kins, and reſembling beaſts rather than men, they approach them r. | 
dually without giving the ſmalleſt alarm, and inftantly diſpatch them with their darts, 

The purchaſe of a wife is commonly 'three' or four rein-deer: this practiſe of buying 
wives is prevalent in many other countries; and where the human ſpecies are in fo 

reſpects on a level with the brute ge this method of NV IP r women 
may be eſteemed no bad equivalent. | 

The 'Samoides believe that there is a heaven EM dive will ee * doit 
and a Supreme Being, called Heigha, who is very great and powerful, and en whom all 
things depend. Vet they worſhip a variety of uncouth images; as well as che ſun, moon, and 
Aars, and ſeveral beaſts and birds. Their priefts affect to diſcloſe the ſecrets o futurity, 
and are conſulted on all occaſions. Many of them” . rere eren embraced 
Chriſtianity ſince miſſionaries were ſent among 5. 1 

On ehe north of Siberia lies the province of Fakſti, or Nuke the vious of 
winter are inconceivable; though the natives, who ate rcalled Tunguſians, have 
plenty of fuel for fire, and furs for cloathing. Even the very ide chat ſurrounds them is 
converted into uſe, of which they hew out a fre we piece, and fix it in their hats for a 
window, ſprinkling the edges with water, that the froſt may immediately cement it'to the 
hole; this keeps out the wind and cold, and furniſhes a tolerable nent. T be heat in 
ſummer is proportionably intenſe; the ſun, during that ſeaſon; conftantly appearing above 
the horizon. The very northernmoſt parts of Siberia neither prolubecevrti'for fruits; bit 
in the ſouthern diſtricts the fertility of the ſoil is aſtoniſfring, and the little corn ſown, 
which never riſes more than half a foot high, is generally cut down- within ſix' weeks? 
this early maturity is owing to the perpetual influence of the ſun, and the almoſt total 
want of rain during that period. But as the Tunguſians place their:whole dependence on 
hunting wild beafts for ſkins and furs, the cultivation of the earth is of courſe neglected. 

The capital is Jakutzk, where the governor- general reſides, and is — on the river 
Lena, about one hundred and forty leagues from the frozen ſea, © 2 

This is one of the moſt populous nations in Siberia; and cenſiſts of ten ue ente of 
which, including many thouſands of men, aſſembles ſeparateſy, on the firſt approach of 
ſpring, round the largeſt tree they can find in a pleaſant and convenient ſituation, where 
they ſacrifice horſes, oxen, and other animals, as new year's offerings, * placing the 
heads of the" ſlaughtered beaſts on the branches. Then "ſprinkling & liquor, called 


cumiſes, 
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cumiſes, in the air, and unden ſome of * into the _ y fit down, and drink G 1 : 


toxication. ah 
They eat all ſorts of fleſh, e a ad, as their veſſels fon ede uſes are chiefly 


compoſed of dried cow-dung, an European can War no ThE ee 4 of their 
delicacy in ſerving up their proviſions. 1, 
They have no general cuſtom for diſpoſing of their an ſound: are buried outer pine 

trees; others are laid out upon boards raiſed on four poſts in the woods, and only covered 
with the hides of horſes or other animals; and W are aut up 1 * nene in their 
huts, after taking out every article of value, 


Theſe people believe there is an inviſible God in e of whom 8 they 


pear to have à moſt ſtrange idea, repreſenting him with 2 prodigious head, coral eyes, 
and a body in the ſhape of a ſack. Each tribe has one of theſe images, which they hang 


on a tree, and cover with furs. They have many ſuperſtitions reſpecting particular trees, 


birds, and animals, ſeveral-of which they eſteem ſacred. Their prieſts, or bihuns, while 
officiating, wear a dreſs ornamented with rattles, bells, and bits of ironn 3 

On the weſt of Siberia, along the banks of the Oby and Jeniſai, lies the country of the 
Oftiack Tartars, who ſpend their lives in hunting and fiſhing. Part of their furs are pail. 
as a tax to the eee e menen a ſtated ans; e 
nors of that country. IF 13 0 


Their chief beverage i is water; though 9 e drink gg da. day diſa- 


greeable effect on their ſtomachs. Their food is fiſh, veniſon, and wild fowl; for the 
country produces neither corn nor rice. They are exceſſively fond * ane the 
ſmoke of tobacco, with which they ſoon become intoxicate. be 

They dig deep in the earth, in woods and foreſts, for their winter e but, in 
ſummer, raiſe their huts above ground, on the margin of ſome river, for the convenience of 
fiſhing. As:the materials of their houſes conſiſt only of a few green poles, and the barks 
of trees, and their beds of the ſkins of wild beaſts, e their ation as fancy. or 
convenience directnss. 

The Oſtiacks may have as many wives as they chuſe to kat” at 3 two or three 
rein-deer each; and, if they diſlike their, bargain, may return the incumbrance, only for- 


feiting the deer. Their children are named from the firſt animal ſeen after their birth; 


thus a father, frequently addreſſes his ſon by the appellation of My little dog—My deer 
My horſe—My bear, and the like. 

They are groſs idolaters, and have a number of little brazen images, f repreſenting Fo 
and animals, which they place on the ſummits. of mountains, in groves; and the moſt 
pleaſant ſituations they can find; though they have no particular times for. religious worfhip, 


nor any regular prieſts. They only apply to their gods when they want their affiſtance 


for the attainment, of any advantage, or to ayert ſome calamity... On theſe occaſions, they 


facrifice. to their, idols, by Preſenting. a beaſt before one of them, and binding it; after 


which an old man puts up the petition, and then diſpatches the animal with an arrow: it 
is then drawn three times round the idol, which muſt be ſtained with it's blood, and have 


in's — greaſed with the fat; after which ceremony, the perſons aſſembled ſit down, and 
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eat to enpeſs. When tlie bean is concluded, they ſhout aloud, in gratitude to ei idol for 
accepting their devotions, which they i imagine are never rejected. 

The Oſtiacks talee an oath of fidelity to the Ruſſian government, with extraordinary 
ſolemnity of expreſion. | Having ſpread a bear's ſkin:on the ground, and laid kn axe upon 
it, they hold over it a piece of bread on a knife, and fay,'©If I do not to my life's end prove 
5-true,ahd. faithful to the ſupreme government of the country; or if J knowingly and will. 

«ingly break through my allegiance, or be wanting i in the duty I owe to the ſaid ſupreme 

7 government; may the bear tear me to pieces in the woods ! may the bread J eat ftick in 

my throat, and choak me! may the knife ſtab me! and the axe cut off my head!“ 

A great number of different tribes inhabit the inland parts of” Siberia; as the Bratfki 
Tarte, mm live, near the a lia: ins de nen who per, . deſart of 

On 8 theri river « Ietifch, dwells: a Hauen nation 0 in locks a beds: | 
their:dreſs. bearsa firong 1 reſemblance. to that of the ancient Ruſſians; their food is veniſon, 
dried fiſh, and barley-meal; but their r greateſt luxury is a young horſe, and aiquer called. 
braga, diſtilled-ffrom-oatmeal: N the” — Wann * . b eee et own, yet. 

are:tributary to Ruſſia. 1 

A very numerous and bse ak tet the Teoguſi 1 b e through. 
out the moſt diſtant parts of Siberia; being diſtinguiſhed into the. Konni Tunguſi, or 
thoſe who ude' horſes for draught and riding; the Oleni TO en 1 n and 
e e Tunguſi, who make uſe of dogs. 

Thbeſe are ſuppoſpd to be of. the ancient Scythian a nals retain Balla 
cuſtoms and inclinations, and are taller and more .courageous than the reſt of the Siberians. 

They breed no cattle, but horſes, dogs, and rein-deer, and- in their dreſs and way of 
lag accommodate themſel ves to the countries where they reſide. The Tunguſi of diitinc-. 
tion are known by a-number of black ſpots on * faces and eee faſhion has 
made them conſider as ſingularly ornamental. 

They ſuſpend their dead from ſome tree, and when the fleſh is Jecaptl; or che birds or 
wild beaſts have conſumed it, they. collect the bones and bury them. Their weapons of 
war are A ee cutlaſſes, 2 hatchets; the firſt of which were e-till lately unknown: 
among them. 7 

Theſe are the Pinelgal of thoſe ſavage nations which inhabit this ment * dieary 
country; as their cities are few, and in general but thinly ite ſhall oy mention. 
the moſt conſiderable. 

Tobolſxi, the capital of all Siberia, and the reſidence of the governor-general, is ſeated 

in fifty- eight degrees north latitude, and fixty-ſeven degrees eaſt longitude from London, 
on the river Irtiſch, near it's junction with the Tobel. This city- is divided into an upper 
and lower town, and both together include a large circumference: in the upper tomn 
ſtands the fort; which, like all the public edifices, is built of ſtone, but the houſes of in- 
dividuals are moſtly conſtructed with wood. This city, which is now in a very miſerable 
condition, owing principally to the knavery of the Ruſſian and Chineſe merchants, con- 
tains twelve churches, two convents, and about 15,000 inhabitants. 
| | Tomſkoy, 
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Tomſkoy a frontier town, lies on the river Tora, juſt before it's influx into the Qby; 
3 contains above two thouſand houſes, an old wooden. caſtle. OP laren ene, 
of cannon, an arſenal, and other public edifices. Alia 3 | 

Catherineburg . which is a town built after the a W it's name y 
Catharine, czarina of Peter the Great, and is a well fortified place. It was built at the 

-expence of government, and the houſes are principally inhabited hy offers hol onging to- 
the: cron. The direQor-general of all the Siberian mines reſides in this places, fem 
Vhence he iſſues his inſtructious to oather directors of the works, and paſſes their accounts. 
Many hundred thouſand pounds weight of 1 iron and e are 1 PR 40 be! analy: 
Aman neighbotirhped to Ruſſia. A 30.0245 

Narim, Jeniſeiſk, and Irkuts, are the 8 of; PL cn jr names, an chef 
8 which the Ruſſians have their oſſicers, churches, and fort. 

-- The banbarous:paticy of Peter the Great will in time probably alter dhe den 6h Babtria,. 
* make this ſucceſſors tremble for their own dom inions. This great pal itieian, after 
the defeat of the Swedes at Pultowa, in 1709, cruelly ſent 10, obo Swediſh priſabers, with. 
their officers, into Siberia. Theſe brave men, and ſome of them eminent in learning as. 
well as arms, were reduced to the neceſſity of exercifing any art · or proſe ſſiam for their fap- 
port with which they happened to be acquainted. The moſt learned accordingly.eſtabliſh- 
ed ſchook, where they: taught che languages, arts, and :ſciences;while others! praiſed 
thoſe manual employments to vieh they: were originally-bred. This tended to givilige- 
the natives in à ſurpriſing manner; and if they continue an improvement ſo ſucceſsfully 
begun, Siberia will probably not e e ee e een ER 
a place of refuge from oppreffion.. _ 

Aſtracan Tartary is likewiſe under the piotefiion.ef Ruth; Wa is bounded by 
Siberia and Calmue Tartary on the eaſt, by the Caſpian. dea on ve fant by e 
Tony on the weſt, and by Ruſſia on the north. _ 

The city of Aſtracan ãs ſituated on the eaſt fide of the Wolga, in hs be benen de- 
gree of northern latitude; and about twenty leagues from the Caſpian Sea. This place was 
wreſted from the Tartars by the Ruffian arms, and is inhabited by. an aſſemblage of various 
nations, amounting to 70,000. men; it is about five miles in cĩreumference, including 
the ſuburbs, ſurrounded by an old brick wall, and garri ſoned by ſ regiments of Ruſſian 

troops. The houſes are tins of wood, and are in general very mean; but the fituation 
is pleaſant, from tie extenſive and W view it — of the Wolghs, wn is 
near three miles broad. : 

| The vicinity of Atrcnn is filled wich, — nn which produce e ede 
fruits, equal in taſte and colour to any in Europe; yet the earth is ſo impregnated with 
falt, that it appears on it's very ſurface. The Indian Gentoos have a temple in- this city, 
which contains an idol of a monſtrous appearance; but the ne en hold i N 
worſhip in the utmoſt deteſtation. 2110 JO 
From the beginning of Auguſt to October, the ſurrounding W is inifolted/ with. 
ſuch ſwarms of locuſts, that they frequently darken the air, and occaſion a temporary 
| _ at noon day. Wherever they pitch, they conſume every vegetable bee lhwving 
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an appearanee of black deſolation behind; on cheir firſt appearance; wn the natives 
endeavour to diſperſe them by making as much noiſe as poſſible, and kindling combuſtible 
matter to drive them away with the ſmoke; but theſe precautions are often in vain, as they 
ſometimes cover an extent of ſeveral miles, and when dead have been ien to breed 
peſtilential diſeaſes from the noxious effluvia of their putrid carcaſe. 

Many chouſand tons of Talt are annually dug in this neighbourhood; the ales 
5 of which' belongs to Ruſſia; and the revenues ariſing from this article, and from 
fiſh; are e eg e ee and fifty thouſand _ or mon RIG: thouſand 
pounds ſterling. 5 STE 190909 BUS LO 3 200; 

The foreign os of Anon conſiſts chiefly of od 3 lam 10 wollen cloth, 

and other European mamifactures, which they export to Perſiaz bringing ack. in cum 
brocaded ſilks, ſtuffs, raw ſilk, cotton, and medicinal drußss. 
Independent, or Weſtern Tartary, is peopled with an infinity of tribes and . 
'whoſe very names have not reached us with preciſion; but the de are the Calle, 
Ulber, Crim, Kirgeeſe, Leſgee, and Circaſſian Tartars. 

Siberia is the boundary of Calmuc Tartary on the north, the country of the Mongols on 
as eaſt, 'Thibet and ** arge on the w_ and 18 een Sea wo ron on 
the .. 4- 1 
The Calmucs Ges — any one PALS! e Is "ily a de of ang wie 
whoſe combined force has proved formidable even to the Ruſſian empire. 

They are of a ſhort thick ſtature, and their countenances, which-inſpire terror, are ex- 

preſſive of their ſavage diſpoſitions: yet theſe people are not without ſome ſhare of the 
ſofter virtues, and their filial affection is exemplary. They protract the mourning for a 
father to an extraordinary period, and refuſe during the whole time every innocent indul- 
gence; once à year, at leaſt, they pay * e at his 1 * the 
obligations they owed him. 
© Their dreſs is adapted to the cliinitey! conſiſting i in 5 a calies ſhirt, 5 a ſheep- 
ſkin coat and breeches; they wear a little round bonnet on their heads, edged with fur, 
and ornamented with a tuft of ſilk or hair of a deep crimſon colour. The women, in 
ſummer, are ſatisfied with a calico ſhift, but in winter they protect themſelves from the in- 
clemency of the weather, by nc ws robe 3 — W e _ 
of both ſexes,” 118 1 bahnt 10 3 53715 J 

The habitations of. thai 8 are - conſtructed of Lack Aight materials 13 a 1 
or rather tents, may be taken to pieces and erected again in an bour. They uſe only a 
few light poles Joined together with leather thongs, and covered with a kind of felt; in 
the middle of which is an aperture, ſerving at once to let out the ſmoke, and admit light. 
They have a few fixed habitations, which contain tolerable accommodations according to 


their way of life; the doors of which conſtantly: open to the ſouth, wee the iel 
1 the oppoſite quarter. r e Þ LOR 


When the vernal ſeaſon has covered the fields with ko they. = out in Jacky bodies of 
pets or twelve thouſand men, driving their flocks before them, in ſearch of the richeſt 
- paſtures; aud though the earth would yield her full ee to the tiller” $ hand, they wholly 
16 neg le 


TARTARY. 357 


neglect eultivation, and ſubſiſt on camels, horſes; cows, and ſheep, Mare s mille is their 
common dtink; but they are extravagantly fond of * 3 liquor they can prooate, 
and ſet no bounds-totheir intemperance. 08" 5 

Their religion, if they may be ſaid to practiſe any, is the groſſeſt idolatry, and their 
marriages are deſtitute of all regard to the ties of nature and of blood: fathers IH 
marrying. their dwn daughters; and polygamy being not only allowed, — a ſuc- 
ceſſion of wives, as 80 diſmiſs them ue —_ —_ . 1 a "ys * gp, at 
at p lenſume. : li Tuts bn z ne nn58 5 
A "elebrated hiſtorian ſays, that in enen ee a ſultdtrameous now of fois was 
found in this country, containing ſeveral urns, lamps, ear- rings, an equeſtrian ſtatue of an 
oriental pritee crouneil with a diadem, and two women ſeated on thrones; there was!like- 
wiſe a roll of manuſcripts} which were fent hy Peter the Great to the Academy of: Inſcrip- 
tions at Paris; and proyed:to:be written in e wh unn men, of 

= contents are not mentioned. 19:9 Dom bn 28 e 

Ulbec Tartary is bounded on the north by dis 80 due Callvavs, by: the Caſpian 

Ses and Perſia on the weſt, by India on the ſouth, and by Thibet on the eaſt. 

The Uſbec Tartars were once a very powerful nation; and, when kad gage 
prince were enceedingly formidable to the Perſians and Irmi ĩans but being now divided into 
n number of petty ttibes, under their reſpoctive khans, or princes, they content themſelves 
with depredatory excurſions; aid unprovoked ravages. Their features are more agreeable 
thah thoſe of the /Calinues; their khans detive their pedigree from Tanierlane; and their 
religion is Mahometaniſm. The chief produce of the country is cattle, rice, and eotton; 

-  Bokharay thei capital of this country; is ſituated in thirty nine degrees North latitude, a 

few miles from the ſcite of the ancient Samarcand, the birth- place of Famerlane. It is a 
very populous place, ſurrounded wich a clay wall and a dry ditch z/ the” toaſeo.are-rhdanly 
built of mud, but ſoms of the public edifices ave brick, g 

The celebrated Taurica Cherſoneſus, or Crimen, pave mme to the Ou Tetensg en 
whence they originally dame. They ate a ſtrolling race, though ſome few of them ſettle. 
and cultivate:partieular ſpots, ehioſty with manna, oats, rer ren A 
1 richts conſiſt in their entile, wives, and children. bs 0 161 3017G'S 

When a dayghtter' attairis hd age of marflage, the! Kither baude To Hit, -whiet-he 
covers wich Müde liven, fixing ſome painted cloth n the top; and a Waggon In ene ide, 
as the bride's portion. This'is the f gal fof a heſpand, and weder beet ths" facher 
moſt to his ſatis faction, takes denmedrate pofſeſton of his prize. e 101 be 19 2131318 

-- The Kirgeſs Turtars inhabit 's very-exterifive countily; and are HH inte three 
tribes, -under/the- government of a khan* they feed greedily en Hor ſcoffefh, veniſon, And 
mutton; without any" brews, and drink ferinented mare's milk” Wir they art ntoxicartd. 
They are a robuſt; well-made people; but trexcherows, ignorant; atid Brutiſh; und eſteem 
robbery too venial an offeneb to delerve mech puheſhce t 

The Leſgee Tartars are under the government of different chiefs, called Shamkalls, 
who, on any emergency or apprehenſion of danger, unite their forces, for the general ſer- 

Lite of heir country. They are a brave, well-made, and exceedingly active people. 

The country is fertile, and for the moſt part ſalubrious and pleaſant; it produces wheat, 
barley, and oats, and feeds vaſt multitudes of * 
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The Leſgees POR * Mahemetans; but they certainly take the tenets of that 


ſet in their utmoſt latitude, drinking wine without the ſmalleſt reſtraint, and not unfre. 


quently ridiculing the very miracles of their great prototype. They carry on a conſider. 


able trade with the Ruſſians, Perſians, and — and are ee n ingenious in 
ſeveral articles of manufactures and mechaniſm. 

Circaſſian Tartary is ſurrounded by Aſtracan, the Calpinn Sea, Ruſt, Georg, d 45 
5 River Don, the Palus Mæotis, and the Black Sea. I tulib vs ell 4 T7 x 


This country is efteemed the zenith of female 1 and, cortaioly; if the fineſt com- 


plexion, joined to the eaſieſt ſhape; and moſt bewitchingeyes,' can be allowed to conſtitute 
a deauty, the Circaſſian women have every pretenſion to:this'frail, but engaging quality, 


The men have the general contour of the Tartar. race, but are likewiſe well made, and 


py ho means diſagreeably featured. They wear a ſort of round black bonnets, and a par. 


ment made pf coarſe grey cloth, over: which they e a thtep's-ſkin,; WR is ys 


worn on the fide moſt expoſed to the wind, Gamen & 7yogFtmOD 1141] 
The ſummer dreſs of the women is only a ſoft of: Mitt, which opens rather _ but in 
"wa they call in the aid of fur. They are _ of n and __ and diſpoſe their 
hair eee hen fopon big mtg Toon GD 
This is as fine a country as can well de coficelved;>thie eee of hills and 
Wt woods, rivers, and: ſprings, form a proſpect of perpetual-'delight; but although 
- every ſpecies of grain would arrive at the greateſt perſection, they ſow barely enough for 
fubſiſtence. They bake on their hearths a ſott of rakes made of | millet or barley-flour; 
but their chief food is mutton, beef, paultry, veniſon; and game, with which tlie county 
2 though - a Jung: e of 1 contdendbihide gat: ns: Their 


- Theſe people are extremely hofpitable'ta ganges Ab And vo + bane ako; 
3nns and other places of refreſhment art with them, unntceſſary; ſince every rag 


ce open to all travellers, and hat it ſupplics is at their/fervice.,' 1) 37 


But while we pay a juſt tribute of ꝑtaiſe to the hoſjiitality-of the Cirecaſians, we muſt 


Bot Forbgar to oondemn the. uphallowed, practice 66 making the proſtitution of their daugh- 


ters a principal branch of commerce. As the beauty and innocence of theſe. young crea- 


tures axe the baſis on which they found. their hopes of gain, both are guarded with all 
imaginable caution; but they no ſooner attain the age of maturity, than the unnatural 
parents diſpoſe of them to the Perſian and Turkiſh merchants, mn aue ns e 


artiele of trade for the ſeraglios of their, reſpective ſovereigns. Ati! 


Terki, which is the only ꝓlace worthy. of Notjae in Circafia,. is ee near the Cul: 
pian Sea, about twenty - ſive leagues from Aſtracan. Fhis town is chiefly inhabited by 
the Ruſſians; the unſettled. diſpoſitions of the natives not pexmitting them to remain long 


AL. 


in one place, or to erect any other dwellings than ſuch as 1 to a mare 
1 linen en enen Wanke at eise el Leg 
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TAVING finiſhed our paw pg plans in: of Ala, . 8 to.it's 
1 uperiarconſequence, ve have deſcribed at an 'unuſual-length; weſtall now proceed 
to give a brief deſqtiption oi the inſular countries of this quarter of the globe; beginning 
with the. Kurile lands, and proceeding round, till we: reach the once Celebrated iſles of 
Greece, where Cytheteàn Venus is ſaid to have fixed her favourite abode; and in which, 
though every Muſe ance: tuned: her facred. lyreb the humid eye of genius muſt at preſent 
ſhed the tear of compaſſion, as it looks in vain for thoſe once r EARS ee 
cwhichiRiJl:5:live n deſoription, and look: green in ſong :: 
The Kurie Lllanda, resch from the vicinity of : Japan! to tlie de eee of 
Kemtſchatlea, and ate ſaid to be about twenty-two in number; the principal of 
- which are Matma, Kunatit, Eturpu, and Urupe on thę Japanefe coaſt; which four, accord- 
ing to the lateſt diſcoveries, form tha land uf Jeſo or Jedſo, about the ſituation of which 
geogtaphers have been ſo much divided. Theſe iſlands enjoy a favourable: climate, but 
are not 2 for any natural or animal production worth cemarking. The natives 
6 generally 
hut they cannot be ſaid to be ander any; particular government. Between the Kuriles, and 


- LE 


Schumtſchu;and.-Paromuſin, are ſome ſmall iſlands with ſeueral burning mountains; and 


theſe two places, which lie on the coaſt of Kamtſchatka, are ſubject to frequent and dread- 
«ful earthquakes 2. the ſoil is rocky and barren, and their walls are wanne and Anat 
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Tur opulent am vitenſve empire '6f Nes Kevin the Weide eee ec dss of 

China, and is fituated bet wan the thivey-firſt and forty-ſecond degres of northern lati- 
tude, and the one hundred and thirtieth ati one hundred and forty- ſeventh degrees of caſtern 
longitude from London. Beſides the illand of Japan, called dy the natives Niphon, Sai- 
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in; long bes, and-.qarsy on ſome trade with the Ruffians and Japaneſe; 


 Kokf and Sikokf, two large —— as ers as an infinite cluſter > ſmall ones, are ee 
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The coaſts of this country are protected by cliffs, whirlpools, and tempeſtuous ſeas, 
and ſeveral of it's mountains contain volcanoes; which may probably be the efficient 
cauſe of thoſe awful and fatal earthquakes, that ſo often viſit this otherwiſe fayoured 
empire. e ene | 
Japan enjoys one of the'moſt,agreeablerſituationg'in, the world; the climate is a happy 
temperature of heat and cold; the ſoil, either from nature or cultivation, is in every part 
fertile; and ſeveral provinces afford mines of gold, ſilver, copper, lead, tin, and iron; but 
the largeſt quantities of gold are procuxẽd by melting me ore waſhed out from the ſands of 
ſeveral rivers. e OE den 
This country may likewiſe vie with ably, in the number, beauty, and variety of trees, 
* ſhrubs; and fAdwvars; with which nature has lexurioufly elbathed the foil; But the:vFomh. 
tree, which affotdsa milkyJuice uſed in japanniag, due moſt uſe ful um eſteemed i 
being pocul iar 2o-thisafland; and very greatiy iſuperiot tto e othexi pre, 
The tea chrub likewiſe grows in giem plenty, bat is lefß bultietedthahin Lhina. 
Pearls, and other:iprecious ſtonts, as well asiamberꝑris, and almoſti etry ſpecies uf ſub- 
marine plants abound in this cοnttyg Which, in tat; products:every ncceſfary as well us 
r 
The animals of Japan are neither numerous nor various this obuntry being bleſſei with 
a total exernptirm from all vrildibeaſts and from almoſt every poiſondus reptile. | -1 . 
The natives of this empire idiſfer exceedingly'in theirappeatante; but the higher Tanks 
only, who ſeem of a fliſtinct ipecies, poſſeſs either cagulurity af ſeaturts, orinlaheſty of por- 
ſon. They wear either ſilx or cotton, and thendiſtiaction of rank is marked by the eolour 
or xrichneis of the ſfuffs which cbmpoſe theit dreſs; but, eontmry to the cuſtom of other 
nations, white is their eblour ſormourhbing, and ibhek for ſeſtivit yr: 
Thbelotigin of te Japaniſe / ls as myſterious 13 Me ſource oF the Nile; chey pretend to 
"higher untiquity tuen den . Chineſe, and eier chenfexves the-bifoprivg of the gods," 
| Thy are governed by a. fp ul emed f called the Pulri G is regarded us a divinity, 
- andithe: head of their religion; and by a echlur burperut, net holde che Teing of govern- 
ment, and regulates the ſtate; he feverity of while. luws/oxeced' thofe of Drive, and may 
juſtly be ſaid to be written in blood, as death is the puniſhment for almoſt every effence, 
and ſometimes whole families are involved in the fate of a ſingle offender. . This extreme 
rigour, though contrary to every ſentiment of humanity and juſtice, is founded in the moſt 
barbarous policy, to check the littntioufheſs\of Hie vulgar, and to preſerve internal tran- 
quillity. Oe? \ ke e a e | 5 
The revenues f the ſecular emperor, nd is how entirely independent of the ſpiritual, 
axe ſaid to be immenſe, ard the, ſplendgur af his, attendaute, his azad Teta, 
leavę the moſt brilliant Euigpeanqmagniſigenge at a very dmptediſtande. s 
Tbequmoſt iſtii&tnęſß is obſerved-in every department af government; andy hy an edit vi 
the emperur, this:country is for ever jay tos all forgigners. anlrthäir cuſtoms. 
I be Partugys ſe: who, diſcovered this; eguntiy, in :x C4 Huving.tnade condulicrable ſettle 
ments, for ſome time carried on a very lucrative trade unmoleſted bat) the inenigulng 
-Cpitit of the miſſionaries, who had made near a third of the empire proſelytes to _— 
| anitys 
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-avity, at length ruined their intereſt and their religion, They were all expelled, under the 
pain of crucifixion; and the moſt dreadful perſecution of their converts ſucceeded, that 
perhaps the religion of Chriſt ever experienced. Many of the Japanefe Chriſtians ſuf- 
fered martyrdom. with the moſt unſhaken fortitude, and they continued to be haraſſed for 
near forty years; till, at length, deſpair animating them to defence, 33,000 Chriſtians 
took poſſeſſton of the caſtle, of, Simabraz on the ſea· cqaſt; which being taken by We after 
a ſiege of three months, every ſoul was exterminated in one day 83 Mm 
The empire of Japan being thus cleared from Chriſtianity, was ſecured from. it 8 ſuture 
introduction by the ſevereſt edicts againſt every foreign nation. The Dutch, who fixſt 
diſcovered to the court of Japan the intrigues of the Portugueſe, are indeed permitted to 
have a factory on the little ifland of Deſima; but as they are on pain of death confined to 
this barren ſpot, and are even here moſt ſtrictly guarded, it can only be conſidered as a pri- 
ſon, which nothing but that innate thirſt of gain, which marks the character of thoſe people, 
could by any means render tolerable. As the Dutch company pay no duty in Japan, 
they make an annual e to the W chiefly conſiſting of cloth, n ſtuffs, and 
trin kette. 4. 101 VV 
The 8050 of in 5 is the. eee of idolatry; yet. three different Ear Fl 
toletated; namely, the Sintoiſts, or ancient idol worſhippers of. the couritry;. the, Budſos, 
or. foreign-idol worſhippers, and the. religion of the philoſophers and moraliſts, at the head 
of whom is Confucius. The tenets of the two rſt, w bick are the moſt prevalent, ; are 48 
abſurd as human nature could poſſibly imbibe; yet they recommend ſome good x maxims for 
moral conduct and their bonzes or prieſts are exemplary in their liyess. 

The natives are an induſtrious, civil, and i , ingenious people, and exceed all the alas 
of the eaſt in che neatneſs of their workmanſhip, and. the elegance of their manufactures. 
The fine arts, however, ſcem to have made no progreſs amon them; nor is it probable 
they ever will, as the fetters of deſpotiſm, with which theyare f ales, prevent the inter- 
courſe of more poliſhed and enlightened nations. 

The metropolis of the empire of Japan is Jeddo, dick lies i in \ thirty-ſix degrees north 
latitude, and one hundred and. forty-four eaſt longitude, and is very. large and populous; 
but the buildings are mean, notwithſtanding their profuſion of ornaments, when tried on 
the ſcale of European architecture. This is the ſeat of the ſecular emperor ; whoſe palace, 
with the. greateſt part of the city, was deſtroyed by an earthquake i in 17031 when, 200,000 
inhabitants are ſaid to have been buried in it's ruins; but the palace 4 city have 
ſince rebuilt with additional magnificence. The houſes in general are conſtructed by 
erecting upright poſts two ſtories high, eroſſed and wattled with bamboo, and plaiſtered 
and white-waſhed on both ſides; and the roofs are ed with large pantiles. The in- 
habitants have no chairs, or even beds, but ſit on ſoft and clean mats, and have their pro- 
viſions ſerved, one diſh at a time, on a ſort of tool only a few inches high. Their mir- 
Tors, which are a compoſition of metals highly poliſhed, are not cohſideted as ornamental 
furditure; and, though the weather is extremely ſevere from, November to March, they 
have no fire-places or chimnies, uſing only large copper pots lined. with loam, in which 
they burn Charcoal, and ſeem to have a manner of preparing it which prevents the fumes 

70 from 
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” reſort of the gay, the rich, andthe eat. r 
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from deing diſagreeable or inj jutious, Every houſe has a bath, which is any uſed by the . 
whole family. Tel 


Miaco, the refidence of che dairi, which was anciently the eiter of the empire, is like- 
wiſe a conſiderable city, moſt enchantingly ſituated, and may be called vere! +1286 260 mage. 
Zine of the ſeveral manufactures and commodities of Japan. 

But Ofacca, which is ſituated on the banks of the river Jedogawa, | FP inhabited by 
opulent 1 merchants and mechanics, is the principal commercial town in the empire; and, 
as it's pleaſures are more varied than thoſe of _ other 4 5 of en is way faſhionable 
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HE TOI or Marian Winds, are ſituate in the Pacific 1 in bebe! 
and forty degrees of* eaſtern longitude, and between twelve and twenty-eight 


g of north latitude; they are generally reckoned” to be twelve in number, and were firſt diſco- 


vered by Magellan, in 1521. Some of theſe iſlands were once extremely populous, but 


they are at prefent almoſt deſtitute of inhabitants. Guam is the only iſland which can be 


Taid to be inhabited, where the Spaniards keep a governor and garrifon;' ; it is about thirty 


leagues in cir cumference, and contains near four thouſand people. 


Tinian, another of the Ladrones, was once well peopled, and bathe Wees for- 
it's (beauty ; and lüxuriant vegetation; but a dreadful mortality ſwept off the greateſt part 
of the natives, and tbe rzmainder removed to Guam. Several Britiſh navigators have 


touched at this Mind,” particularly Lord Anſon; who met with great 'refreſhment for his 
crew, not leſs from the ſalubrity of it's air, than from it's fruits n vegetable productions, 
many of which are powerful antidotes againſt the ſcurvy.” 


The original natives of theſe illands were a eee Abe people, and their 
veſſels called flying proas, which they have uſed for many ages, and are of a very ſingular 
conſtruction, do honour to their ingenuity. Theſe veſſels receive their name from their 
i ir and are ſaid to fail after the x rate err * erer fen an heur. 
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PHE ita and of Formoſe lies to the caſt of China; and.is divided into two parts by.2 
chain of mountains, which runs through the centre, beginning at the ſouth and 
ending at the northern extremity. This iſland receives it's name from it's delightful ap- 


8 which is as luxuriant as the laviſh hand of nature can well form, except _ 
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mountiins; and i it contains a var iety of trees, fruits, animals, and other productions 


common to China, many of them not to be met with in any other part of the Indies. 

The Chineſe poſſeſs, in right of conqueſt, the greateſt part of this iſtand, which they 
have divided into three ſubordinate governments, dependent on the governor in chief, who 
reſides in the capital, which is called Fai-ouan-fou. This is a very populous city, and 

equal in the ſplendor of it's ſhops, the number of it's manufactures, and the ſize of it's 

ſtreets, to moſt cities in China. The Chineſe have ſeveral more cities under their juriſdic- 
tion; but as the form of government, and manners, are the ſame as thoſe n have been 
already deſcribed; there can be no neceſſity for repeating tgnem. 

The original natives are repreſented as an inoffenſive diſintereſted. . of great 
purity of manners, and ſocial, benevolent, and ſincere: eh Rill nn _ of _ eaſtern 
vous of the ifland; and: retain-all their primitive cuſtoms. 

| Near the'eoaft of the province of Quangfi, lies the iſland of . likewiſe ſubje&tito 
haf except the interior part, where the natives have retired, and live independent. In 


this iſland are ſnakes of a prodigious ſige, but of a very timid nature; and a ſpecies of large 
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Tan Phili opine W which lie i in the Chineſe aa 1 Pacific Oc Wobsen — 
teen and fifty degrees of northern latitude, and one hundred and fourteen and one 


hundred and thirty of eaſtern longitude, were firſt diſcovered by Magellan, and row Y 
56 name of Philippines, in honour of Philip II. King of Spain, who colonized them. 

' Theſe iſtands are faid to amount to the prodigious number of eleven hundred; 14 
principal of which are „Manilla or Luconia, Samar or Philippina; Maſbate, Mindoro, 
Liban; Paragsis, 2 8 Boho, Fans the Negro ds; hs Jl, ow, _ 
Mindanao. 18 0 15:6 h 

The weather is more temperate, than OW be expedity; 'from the vicinity of their bes- 


ation td the Hine; and the unfading profuſion of buds, bloſſoms, and fruits, all the year, 


with the perpetual verdure of the earth, give theſe iſlands an elyſian appearance; but they 
are often viſited: by dreadful Hurricanes, ſtorms of thunder, lightning, and rain, which de- 


ſtroy in an inſtant you faireft t er of TONNE and convert ihe Ke of Arne into 
deſpair. Mien a m us 57: 


Great quits of gold ate found 1 dbe fande of we rivers, _ tiers are ; ſeveral mines 
of various other metals. Many curious trees likewiſe grow in theſe iſlands; but the palm, 
of which there are forty different ſpecies, is the moſt valuable. The camondeg tree, 
which is peculiar to this country, is of ſo deadly a nature, that not only it's leaves and 
Juice are e deftrudtive, but e even ny 2 os Horſes and 58 OT; imported by-the 
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Spaniards, are very plentiful, as well as buffaloes, bears, deer, nen mankien.hahoos, 
civet· cats, and beautiful parrots and other tropical birds. „ 9 MN 
"Theſe iſlands are inhabited by four or five different tien 28, the. blacks, be 
gines, who occupy the woods, mountains, and deſart places; the deſcendants of the Chi. 
neſe, who onbe were in poſſeſſiom of the coaſts; the Malayan Moors, or. Mahometans, who 
came hither from Malacca Sumatra, Borneo, and Macaſſar; theo Spanistds, Portugveſe, 
and other Europeans; and a mixture, compounded of all dani eee 
moſt exact calculation, tot about two hundred and fifty thouſand ſouls. ?:? , 
From this various aſſemblage of nations, manners, and cuſtoms, -incorporated together, 
It is evident that no general deſcription of the inhabitants can be given! with fidelity, or 
ſuch as can be; depended on; and as Manilla is by far the largeſt of all the Philippines, 
and the ſeat of the Spaniſh government, we ſhall conſine aur. accounts to this very valuable 
© iſland; which-extends from thirteen: degrees thirty minutes to nineteen degtees north lati- 
' tude; and is four hundred miles long, but of very unequal breadth: being in ſome plates 
not a hundred miles broad, and in others near two hundred. It abounds. in rivers and 
lakes; . one of which, the lake of Bahia, near the city of Manilla, is ninety miles in citcum- 
ference. The air of this iſland is in general ſalubrious, and it is excellently ſituated both 
for the Indian and Chineſe trade. ü 
The city of Manilla, the capital of the iſland, and indeed of all the Philippines, which is 
finely ſituated, and has as convenient and ſafe a port t as any i in the world, is a large and popu- 
lous place; the houſes are elegant, the ſtreets wide and regular, and it is adorned with a 
cathedral, a college of Jeſuits and ſeveral convents, . and other ſuperd edifices 
public and private. > - © ig 
Tube captain general or viceroy of thek: :ands — at Magills, a office. is 44 
ed the moſt lucrative of any in the difpoſal, of the king of Spain, He has, twenty;two 
ſubordinate governors: of towns: and provinces; nominates the captains; of the galleons, 
which fail every year to Spain; and keeps a perpetual garriſon of about five thouſand: {ol- 
diers. ＋ here is likewiſe a tribunal conſiſting of ſeveral judges, who are independent of 
the viceroy; and an eccleſiaſtical government, under an archbiſhop, apppinted by the 
ſovereign, belides a court of e, the infernal ſeverity of which is by 19 _—_ 
: rnd torn nora Li 155 
.F rom it's — van pub and 1 Stustion between the. eaſtern and * 
wollds, Manilla has been regarded. as the emporium of the uniyerſe. Diamonds and other 
precious ſtones are brought here from Golconda, ſilver from New Spain and Peru, nutmegs 
and cloyes from the Moluccas, cinnamon from Ceylon, and ſilles from Bengal; beſides the 
produce of Borneo, Java, China, and Japan; and though many of the Spaniſh poſſeſſions in 
the eaft have been at yarious times wreſted from them, yet two:veſlels {till annually fail to 
Acapulco, in New Spain, loaded with the precious produce and manufactures of the caſt, 
which return freighted with ſilyet. The ſhips employed in this commerce belong to the 
king of Spainz' one of which was taken by Commodore Anſon in 1743, which had 'on 
board one million three hundred and thirteen thouſand. eight hundred and forty-three 


pieces of eight; ; and thirty-five thouſand ſix hundred and eighty- two ounces of 3 
ilver, 
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f1ver, beſides other valuable commodities. About the cloſe of that glorious war, when the 
pride of France and it's allies, was almoſt hunibled in the duſty and the happy auſpices of 
a Chatham's adminiſtration had ſpread terror on our foes, the eity of Manilla, with all it's 
dependencies, was taken by the Britiſh forces, under Vice-admiral Corniſh and General 
Draper, and though the place was ſtormed, theſe brave men allowed the Spaniards to ran- 
ſom the town and their effects, for four millions of dollars; a ſum which, to their eternal. 
diſhonour, has never yet been fully paid. A precipitate peace, whieh has been attended 
with the moſt fatal effects, rendered uſeleſs theſe. valuable additions to the Britiſh crown, 
as it was ſtipulated that all conqueſts in the Philippines a een before the news 
T7 pany RARE Ria, 1 524-007et | ee "939%. 2 | 
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HE ee or bog they are more generally called) Spice Tlands, are ſixteen 1 

number, and extend from the fourth degree of north latitude, to the ſeventh degree 
ſouth. Theſe iſlands, which produce ſuch amazing quantities of ſpices as to ſupply the 
whole world, had added to the luxuries of Europe above two thouſand years before we knew 
to what part of the earth we were indebted for them. The Egyptians, Arabians, and 
Perſians, former] ly brought them through the Red. Sea, and from thence, by the navigation of 
the Nile, to the coaſt of Egypt, where the Greeks, Romans, and Carthaginians, reſorted. 
to purchaſe the filks and ſpices of India, and, after them, all other ſucceeding nations, till 
about three hundred years fince, when the Portugueſe, to whom the reſt of Europe owe 
the moſt valuable diſcoveries in the caſt, and. whoſe enterprizing ſpirit, at that æra, juſtly ; 
obtained them the title of Lords of the Navigation of India, having doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, ſettled factories in different countries of the caſt, and at length diſcovered the 
native land of fragrance and ſpices. The Engliſh, under the command 'of 'Sir Francis 
Drake, were the next Europeans who viſited theſe iſlands; and the natives, being diſguſted 
with the inſolence alid cruelty of the Portugueſe government, warmly ſolicited our coun- 
trymen to open à trade with them. But the Dutch having thrown off the rigour of the 
Spaniſh yoke, and eftabliſhed an admirable ſyſtem of commerce, next found the way to 
theſe delightful | regions, | trading for ſome time with the natives in the faireſt and moſt 
liberal manner; till, at length, in 1605, having fully confirmed their government in Europe, 
and extended their Veen they became too powerful for the Portugueſe i in India, and after 
Ticceſsfully attacking their forces, made themſelves maſters of the Moluccas, and began 
to monopolize the whole ſpice trade, and even to treat the Engliſh (to whom they owed 
their exiſtence as a nation) with great inſolence. But, in ſpite of all oppoſition, aided by 
the voluntary concurrence of the natives themſelves, we eſtabliſhed a few ſettlements; and 
a pan * afterwards entered into with the Dutch, in which a very diſadyantageous par- 
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tition of the trade was confirmed to us. But though this treaty was ratified by the ſaprents 
powers of both countries, and it's violation was conſequently an infraction of the law of 
nations, the Dutch, in r622, formed a moſt diabolical plot; in which they charged the 
Engliſh with a conſpiracy to ſurprize their principal fort at Amboyna, and with an inhy- 
manity at which barbarians would revolt, tortured them into a falſe confeſſion of intentions 
that never exifted, and expelled every ſurvivor of their ſavage: cruelty/from the Moluceas 
for ever. That the ſpirit of the Britiſſi nation ſhould have ſuffered this maſſacre to paſs 
unrevenged, is eontradictory to our well known character; yet it ſtill remains he e | 
and throws an indelible ſtigma on the national courage at that period. 

The Dutch having thus, with the baſeſt ingratitude, and the utmoſt cruelty, freed hind 
ſelves from every rival in this valuable branch of commerce, have been ſtill fortunate 
enough to retain their acquiſitions, which are extremely valuable from their produce, 
though the climate is unwholeſome, and productive of various fatal diſeaſes. 

The principal of theſe iſlands are Ternate, Tydote, Machian, Motyr, Bachian, Am- 
boyna, Gilolo, Banda, and Celebes; ſome of which are extremely wel) fortified, compleatly 
garriſoned, and ſuppoſed to be impregnable. 4 

Amboyna is the center. of the clove trade; and for it's more effectual confinement to 
that ſpot, all the clove- trees in the adjacent iſlands are deſtroyed. The clove-tree in its 
growth reſembles the laurel; but the leaves, which, with the very wood, taſte as ſtrong as 
the cloves themſelves, are : conſiderably narrower. Theſe trees, which are full of branches, 
produce a great number of flowers, each covering a clove, which is at firſt white, then 
green, and at laſt red. Their ſmell, while growing, is exquiſitely fragrant and refreſhing, 

Banda, the chief of the Banda iſlands, lies twenty leagues from Amboyna. This iſland 
is the natiye place of the nutmeg-tree, which reſembles our pear-tree, though the leaves 
are ſhorter, rounder, and more like thoſe of the peach. It bears fruit three times a year; 
chat is to ſay, in April, Auguſt, and December; but the earlieſt crop-is the moſt luxuriant 
and beſt. The nutmeg, at it's full growth, is about the ſize of a walnut, and is covered 
with a thick ſhell, that falls off of itſelf as the fruit advances to maturity; and under this 
there. is a ſkin of a fine ſcarlet colour, and very fragrant ſmell, which likewiſe drops off 
from the nutmeg, and is that well-known ſpice, called mace, the appearance of which is 
ſucceeded by the fruit, with a ſmall bud on the top of a very beautiful appearance. 

But though the Banda iſlands, which conſiſt of Lantor, Poleſon, Roſinging, Pooloway,: and 
Gonapi, are principally celebrated for. their ſ; ſpices; many of them are by no means deſtitute 
of delicious fruits, and other valuable productions, which would alone render them well 
worthy the foſtering hand of commerce. The iſland of Pooloway, in particular, is rpre- 
ſented as a perfect paradiſe, abounding not only with nutmegs, but alſo with the choiceſt 
fruits, flowers, and every beauty that propitious nature can beſtow. The natives of theſe 
iſlands uſe the Malayan tongue, and are partly $i party Thugs their princi- 
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HE illand of Celebes, or Macaſſar, which, in 4 general view, may be conſidered as one 
f of the Spice Iflands, is five hundred miles long, and two hundred broad. It lies under 
he equator, at the diſtance of one hundred and ſixty leagues from Batavia; and though the 
Pack have a fortifleation on the iſland, the internal part is governed by three kings the 
chief of whom reſides in the town of Macaſſar, who might eaſily drive the Dutch from 
this ſituation, were they not perpetually at war with each other. The chief produce 


i HG i100 2. &T. „ „„ ieee eee 
is pepper, opium, and a variety of ſubtile poiſons; the ſtudy of which latter article the 


natives have reduced to a ſcience. FFF 
In this, and almoſt all the other oriental iſlands, the houſes are raiſed on poſts, and are 
only accefſible by ladders, drawn up at night, for theit ſecurity againſt venomous reptiles, 
The inhabitants, whoſe port of Jampoden is the, moſt, capacious in that part of the w ald, 


carry on a conſiderable trade with the Chineſe. e 1 a 
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THE Sonda iſlands, which are ſituated in the Indian Ocean, between ninety- three and 

one hundred and twenty degrees of eaſt longitude, and between eight degrees nor tft 

and eight degrees ſouth latitude, comprehend the very capital iſlands of Borneo, Sutttatra 

and Java, beſides ſome of inferior conſequence; among which are Bally, Lamboe, and 
ae | | : LOS * F 1 

Borneo, the largeſt of the Sunda iſlands, is amazingly extenſive; being eight Hundred 

miles long, and ſeyen hundred braad, and wes diſcovered by the Portugueſe in the yeac 
1521. 1 r * 5 e e e 
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Cotton, canes, pepper, camphire, tropical fruits, gold, and precious ſtones; and thele valu- 


able commodities tempt the heart of avarice to brave the dangers of the climate, and th 
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health, and is particularly fatal to European conſtitutions. It produces, however, rice 


_ The moſt uſeful animals in Borneo are elephants, hotſes, oxen, deer, and goats. 
ts, ſuch as bears, tygers, and monkies; but of all 
Spas eee 11171 5 1 "Fs 3 gh the 
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the various ſpecies of monkies, in this or any other part af the world, the ourang-outang, 
or man of the wood, moſt reſembles the human race, This creature is about ſix feet hi oh, 
at it's full growth, and walks upright; it has no hair on it's body except where i it is found 
on the human ſpecies, is very ſtrong and nimble, and will defend itſelf with ſpirit when 
attacked. Some of them have been caught, and have in time become very tame and ſenſi. 
ble; one, in particular, is ſaid to have been purchaſed. at this place, by an Engliſh. captain. 
of A vellc], which would drink heartily of punch, open a brandy-bottle, take a draught, 
cork the bottle again, and then return it to it's s place: though i it died before it was a year 
old, it was ſtronger than any man on board the ſhip. One of theſe creatures was diſſected 
at Oxford by Dr. Tyſon, and 1 in the formation of it 5 various organs proved! it's affinity to 
the rational creation. 
The Byayos, or original indabitants, a are fubjeRt t. to many petty kings of their own, and 
inhabit the leaſt acceſſible mountains; they are a moral, chaſte, and inoffenſive people, 
and extremely ſocial with each other. The. ſea-coaſts are inhabited by Malayan Moors, 
who are governed by Mahometan princes; ; but the religion | of the iſland ; is A Mixture of 
Paganiſm and Mahometanifm. 
Tue Sultan of Catongee, a city which lies about one hundred leagues up the river Ban- 
jar, is ſaid to be the moſt powerful prince in this country; his room of audience and enter- 
tainment for foreigners is exceedingly magnificent. 
As this iſland has hitherto had the good fortune to remain unbridled by European eſta- 
bliſhments, it's trade is open to all nations, and it's harbours, particularly thoſe of Banjar, 

Maſſeen, Succadana, and Borneo, are much frequented by adventurers. 5 
The Chineſe are the only people in this iſtand who keep ſhops, and retail goods, 
Diamonds and gold may be bought here to great advantage, as well as dragon's blood, 
the beſt monkey-bezoar, and camphire. _ 
Sumatra is bounded by. Malacca on the north, Horne on the — 1 1 on the 
louth-eaſt, from which laſt i it is feparated by the kalt of Sunda, ; and by | the Indian Ocean 
on the weſt. It is of an ' oblong form, and is divided into two equal parts by the en, 
being about one thouſand | miles long, and one hundred broad. 
be air of this iſland ! is moift and unwholeſome; and, during the — monſoons, 
the rains that fall here are attended with more tremendous thunder and lightning than in 
any other part of the globe: but, to counterbalance in ſome meaſure the malignity of the 
climate, this iſland abounds with ſuch quantities of gold, that it has, by many of the 
learned, deen © con] jectured to be the Ophir of the Sacred Writings. The moſt valuable 
1d mines are ſuppoſed to be in ſome mountains in the interior part of the iſland; but no 
e is known to have penetrated far enough into the country to diſcover them, an 
the inhabitants of the coaſts, who firſt purchaſe this precious article of the mountaineers, 
propagate a report that they ate the moſt barbarous and inhuman of cannibals; probably 1 
to deter ſtrangers from attempting to viſit them. All ſorts of precious ſtones, tropical 
fruits, and many hortulane productions, are produced i in great plenty; but pepper is the 
moſt valuable plant, with reſpect to commerce, which this iſland produces. This fruit 
grows on a thorny tree which runs up to a conſiderable height, i in cluſters almoſt as large 
as a bunch of grapes. In the month of April the pepper-plant has uſually a white flower, 
which 
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which knots in June, and is in December perfectly ripe. Theſe plantations are kept ex- 
ceffively neat, and attended to with the utmoſt vigilance and induſtry. 

In this, as well as in moſt of the other oriental iſlands, there are two diſtin ſpecies of inha- 
bitants: the original natives, who poſſeſs the mountains and internal part of the country; and 
the Malayan Moors, who occupy the ſea-coaſts. The religion is likewiſe different; as the 
mountaineers are Pagans, while the reſt of the inhabitants profeſs Mahometaniſm, though 
they are not-very zealous devotees of their great prophet. 

The moſt conſiderable port of this iſland is Achen, the capital of a kingdom of the ſame 
name, which is ſituated at the north-weſt extremity of Sumatra, near a delightful rivulet 
about half a league from the ſea, This city, which is built in an oval form, about a mile 
and a half in circumference, and contains near eight thouſand houſes, is the reſidence of 
the King of Achen, the 1 . * this country, whoſe revenues are immenſely 


T he ſouthern pare of the iſland 3 is bade the juriſdiction of ſeveral petty princes, whels 

ſeparate forces are very inconſiderable, and have been often driven from their ſettlements by 

the Engliſh and Dutch; both which nations have eſtabliſhed. =o valuable. faQories. on 

this part of the iſland. 

The Engliſh eſtabliſhment « of RBencogleny which is Gtuated « on the ſouth-wel coaſt of 

Sumatra, in three degrees ten minutes ſouth latitude, and one hundred and three degrees 

eaſt longitude from London, was our principal factory on this iſland for many years; till 

it's me ſituation proving fatal to numbers, and the ſeverity and ill conduct of the 

company's ſervants having exaſperated the natives to threaten their deſtruction, they re- 

moved to a riſing ground, about three miles to the ſouthward of Bencoolen, and erected a 

ſtrong fortification i in u very nen, air, to which my gave the name of Fort Marl- 

borwugh, 2933 © | 
The factory at Sillebar i is about ten miles to the Ghana of Bencoolen, where a ſmall 

colony detached from Fort Marlborough reſide, to collect the pepper in that quarter: be- 
ſides theſe; we have ſettlements at Lattoun, Bentall, and Mocho-Mocho. 

The Dutch have alſo ſeveral factories on this iſland, particularly on a part of the coaſt 

of Sumatra,” called 'the Gold Fun their nen ſettlements are Padang, Pullambam, 
Jambay, Slack, and Bancalis. 

Java, which is ſeparated from 8 at t the weſt end by the famous Straits of "rad uh 
is a very confiderable ifland, principally in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch: it is beautifully 
diverſified with woods, rivers, and mountains, and produces not only every neceſſary of 
life, but a large proportion of thoſe valuable commodities which conſtitute the commerce 

of this country. Bat though nature has in general been liberal, ſhe has in one particular 

proved unfavourable, as well to this as to all the other 2 . which are l 

deſtitute of wholeſome and palatable water.. 

To enumerate. the various productions of this ifland e do 3 to repeat what has 
been already mentioned in the two laſt deſcribed. The Dutch have erected a kind of com- 
mercial empire in Java, the capital of which is Batavia, a fine and populous City, 
pleaſantly ſituated at the mouth of the river Jacatra, and furniſhed with one of the moſt 
7 E commodious 
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commodious harbours in the univerſe. This city is ſurrounded with a ſtrong rampart, 
twenty one feet broad, faced with ſtone, and fortified with twenty-two baſtions; the ram. 
part being encompaſſed by a wide and deep ditch, and every acceſſible place defended with 
braſs cannon. The town itſelf is built in the Dutch ſtile of architecture, and is about a 
Teague anda half in circumference z but the Wis are mid to we ten times more * populous 
than the city itſelf. ; 
The governor-general of the 1 N whoſe palace is built of brick, with x very ſuperb 
front in the Indian ftile, reſides at Batavia, When he appears in public he is attended by 
his guards and officers, with a ſplendor ſuperior to any European monarch); and he receives 
every regal honour, -and is as deſpotic in his government as the moſt abſolute prince; but 
to check, in ſome meaſure, the inſolence which ſuch unlimited power might poſſibly pro- 
duce in the human mind, the governor is liable to be removed by the court of directors at 
home; and, in caſe of treaſon, or other enormous crimes, the council of juſtice may ſecure 
his perſon, -and call him to a moſt ſevere account. His regular ſtipend is eight hundred 
rix-dollars a month, and five hundred more are allowed for his table by the company, who 
alſo pay the ſalaries of his houſhold: but theſe appointments bear no proportion to his 
other lawful advantages; which are, indeed, ſo immenſe, that, with the faireſt character 
and moſt undifturbed conſcience, he maj annals a princely fortune in a very few years. 
The citadel commands the town and ſuburbs, which are inhabited by perſons of almoſt 
every nation: the Chineſe, in particular, are computed at one hundred thouſand; 
though thirty thouſand of this laſt people were barbarouſly murdered in 1740, by order of 
the Dutch governor, without the ſmalleſt imputation of any crime that could be proved againſt 
them. This maſſacre was too ſhocking for the hardened feelings of the Dutch themſelves 
publicly to allow, who affected to puniſh the. governor; but his fate is as little known as 
the original cauſe of this inhuman ſlaughter. The garriſon amounts to three thouſand 
men, and about fifteen thouſand more are W in the ſuburbs ** other parts of the 
iſland. 
The company's ſhips ſail from "Ve * times a year; the firſt 90 for Europe, 
ſeldom exceeding fix ſail, leaves this port in January, the ſecond in March, the third in 
July, the fourth in September, and the fifth in October. In ſhort, all the ſhips from the 
Dutch Eaſt India poſſeſſions, except from Mocha, in Arabia F celix, muſt touch at Batavia 
before they proceed on their voyage to Europe. 42 
Bantam, which is another very conſiderable Dutch town and ſettlement in ] ava, Was 
formerly twelve miles in circumference; but having now loſt the greateſt part of it's com- 
merce, it is chiefly remarkable for the ſtrong fort and garriſon fill kept up by the Dutch, 
and for being the reſidence of the king of this part of the country, who has alſo a fort and 
a a numerous garriſon for his perſonal protection. The only commodity of this place is 
pepper, of which article near ten thouſand tons are annually exported. 
The other factories of the Dutch are Cheribon, Japara, and Palamboan. 


CHAP. 
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Tr Ar an and Nicobar ilands, which lie near the entrance of the Bay of Bengal, | 
are only valuable for the freſh proviſions and tropical fruits with which veſſels are 
ſupplied on their voyage. No European nation has ever attempted: to make a ſettlement 
on theſe. iſlands, as they appear incapable of producing any articles ſufficiently alluring to 
inflame the breaſt of avarice; being in general over-run with woods, and wholly deſtitute 
of thoſe rich mines, and odoriferous groves, which Prove the dawg of the pang natives 
wherever they are found, 3 
The inhabitants are a well-made people, with dark wuy e and of diſpo- 
ſitions perfectly meek, harmleſs, and friendly. They are obſerved to practiſe very few of 
the exteriors of religion, only paying a kind of adoration'to particular caves dug out of the 
rocks, and expreſſing the utmoſt demonſtrations of joy at the „ of the _ ien 
is s tor this reaſon Pen to be their chief _ | | 


* 


CEYLON. 


* iſland of Ceylon, which is ſituated between the ſixth and tenth Joyries of erw lati- 

tude, and between the ſeventy-ninth and ei ighty-ſecond of eaſt longitude from London, 
near Cape Comorin on the coaſt of Coromandel, is two hundted and "arty miles gel and 
two hundred broad. 

This delightful place, eſteemed to be naturally the richeſt and fineſt in the world, was 
firſt diſcovered by the Portugueſe, who took poſſeſſion of it in 1506, and from which they 
for ſome time drew conſiderable emoJument. But the Dutch, with their uſual rapacity, 
envying advantages of which they were not ſuffered to partake, ſoon formed a defign to ex- 
terminate every European rival from Ceylon, as they had before from ſeveral other oriental 
ilands, This they effected, after a long and obſtinate conteſt; in which the King of 
Candi, by whom they were regarded as allies, granted them every affiftante: but the natives 
preſently diſcovering that they had only exchanged one yoke for another, hoſtilities were, 
tor more than a century, conſtantly kept up between” them;' till, at length; a formal peace 
was ratified, from which the Dutch derived the greateſt advantages, deing permitted to 
extend cheir trade without reſtriction to every part of the iſtand, and enjoy the entire com- 
merce of the whole country, on paying a ſtipulated annual ſum. 

This iſland, which 1 is for the moſt part covered with fragrant woods and groves, and = 


watered by ſeveral fine rivers, flowing from the mountains with inconceivable rapidity, 
produces 


\ 
\ 
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produces all forts of the moſt delicious tropical fruits, the fineſt cinnamon, long pepper, 
cotton, ſilk, tobacco, ebony, muſk, ſalt-petre, ſulphur, cryſta], gold and s and almoſt 
every precious ſtone except diamonds. 

There are likewiſe fiſh and fowl in abundance; and, beſides the quadrupeds common to 
other countries, there are many peculiar to this, The tame elephants of Ceylon, in par- 
ticular, are held in the higheſt eſtimation, not only on account of their extraordinary ſize, 
colour, and the beauty of their ivory, but alſo from their remarkable enn, of which 
inſtances are recorded that almoſt ſurpaſs belief, _ 

| The ants of Ceylon are the moſt noxious inſects with which jt is infeſted, devouring 
every thing within their reach; ſome of! it's ſerpents are likewiſe of a en appearance 

and very venomous nature. 

Ceylon is the original place of the growth of cinnamon, Gavin 8 the Dutch reap ſuch 
extraordinary profit. This tree, which has a large root, and grows to the height of forty 
or fifty feet, is divided into ſeveral branches, covered with a bark of a greyifh brown on 
the outſide, and a reddiſh caft within. The flowers are ſmall and white, and the fruit, 
which is ſhaped like an acorn, when boiled in water, yields an oil that ſwims on the ſur- 
face, and bardens, when cold, into a white inflammable ſubſtance reſembling tallow, 
which, from it's fragrance, is made into candles for the uſe of the King of Ceylon. The 
under-bark is the only valuable part of the tree, which is ſeparated from the outer 
in the ſpring, when the ſap flows copiouſly, and being cut into thin ſlices, and expoſed to 
the ſun, it curls up in drying: and though the tree, when ſtripped of it's bark, naturally 
| decays, freſh ſhoots continue to fpring up from it's roots. The beſt cinnamon is known 
by it's fineneſs, ſmoothneſs, deep yellow colour, fragrant aromatic ſmell, and poignant 
apreeable taſte. 

The natives, who are called Cinglaſſes, are well-ſhaped, of 2 middle ature, and have 
long black hair; their features are far from being diſagreeable, and their complexions, 
though dark, are rather pleaſing. They poſſeſs a conſiderable ſhare of perſonal courage, 
quickneſs of apprehenſion, ingenuity, and complacency, and are very temperate in their 
manner of living. Extreme ſuperſtition ſeems. to be the ehief foible of this people; 
which, indeed, they carry to ſuch extravagant and even unnatural lengths, that if in the 
morning they firſt ſee a white man, or a pregnant woman, it is conſidered as the luckieſt 
omen; but if they happen to ſneeze, it is held to foretel ſome calamity; and, on the birth 
of a child, the aſtrologer is always conſulted to know whether it comes into the world un- 
der an auſpicious planet, whoſe prediction either ſaves the child, or ſerves as a plea for 
it's, being deſtroyed or deſerted. 

Their language, which is peculiar to tas is faid to be copious, ſmooth, and 

elegant, and particularly adapted for compliments and civility. , 

| heir edifices are generally mean, their towns very irregularly conſtructed, and their 
"a Fan, is proportionably humble: the fimplex munditiis may, however, juſtly be applied 
to this people, both in their dreſs and accommodations. 

The King of Candi, who poſſeſſes all the interior part of the iſland, is a very deſpotic 


fouereign and is rendered formidable to bis ſubjects, from being the abſolute 2 


their poſſeſſions, their actions, and their: lives. He reſides al his: palace, near che town of 
Digligineur, in the moſt retired and inacoeſſible part of the mountains; and is attended in 
public by a numerous body of guards, and every emblem of regal pomp: for the ſupport 
of which his revenues are perfectly adequate, even though he ſhould claim no more than is 
uſually granted; but his exigencięs are the only:bounds of his ſupplies, for all his wants, 
his wiſhes, and his paſſions, muſt be gratified without murmuring. 
The Cinglaſſes pay adoration to one ſupreme Deity, the Creator of Heaven and Earth; 
but they implore alſo the interpoſition of their ſaints and heroes, whom they ſuppoſe to be 
miniſtering ſpirits of the Great Creator. They have, beſides, various idols of monſtrous 
forms, compoſed of different metals, and a number of temples erected to a tutelary deity 
called Buddore. 17 07 bIt1157: es n SJ I tf , 2 1 1 bas * 125113 01 en IVY ir 
This people can ſcarcely be fait to be commercially connected with any other nation 
than the Dutch, whoſe Eaſt India Company are not only poſſeſſed of all the ſea- coaſt, but 
likewiſe of ten or twelve leagues up the country; and they preſerve a good underſtanding 
with the king, by annually ſending him what he conſiders as very ineſtimable preſents, for 
which they uſually receive, in return, articles of ten times the value. 6 
| The chief factories of the Dutch, in Ceylon, are Punto de Galo and Columbo; which 
laſt is the reſidence of the governor and his council, well fortified, and about a mile long 
and three quarters broad. FCC 5 


* 


CHAP. XI, 


MALDIVES. 


HE Maldives, or Maldivia Iſlands, lie off Cape Comorin, and extend from ſeven 
1 degrees twenty minutes north, to one degree ſouth latitude; but are in no place 
more than forty leagues broad. The immenſe number of ſmall iſlands within this com- 
paſs, cannot be aſcertained; the prince; who exerciſes his ſovereignty over them all, is 
called Sultan of Thirteen Provinees and Twelve Thouſand Iſlands. But there is certainly 
much exaggeration in this ſounding title, and many of the real iſlands are uninhabited; ſome 
being only fluctuating hills of ſand; andi barren rocks, and the very largeſt, called Male, 
where the King uſually reſides, is no more than a league and a half in circumference. 
Theſe iſlands are very fertile in millet pulſe of various kinds, and coeoa-nutsz and as 
this laſt article is ſufficient, for all tho real exigeneies of man, the expence of living is very 
nd ein 963 i 11913384143 If Lit IN HGIEN, $327 


inconſiderable, : 


The natives are of an olive complexion and ſmall ſtature, but well ſhaped; they are ſaid 
to excel in manufactures, in literature, and ſciences, and to have a particular eſteem for 
aſtronomy. Pbey are of the Mahometan religion; and thoſe who have viſited Mecca, have 

ihe privilege of wearing long beards, as marks-of ſuperior ſanQity. 
Theſe iflands were firſt diſcovered in the year 1507, by the Portugueſe, who were per- 
mitted to ere a fortified magazine, as they called it, at Male; but the natives ſoon per- 
| 7 F ceĩving 
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ceiving that che intention was to rule over them, and to regulate their! commerte at their 
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Na ont BEN BOMBAV. 


HE land of Bombay, which is ſituated near the weſtern coalt of 151, in 1 
degrees of northern latitude, and ſeyenty- two of eaſtern longitude from London, is 
ent twenty miles in circumference. This iſland was transferred to the Engliſh, by the 
King of. Portugal, as part. of ag dowry of the Infanta Canes gyoen, of Charles II. in 
the year 1662. | 
Bombay, though vice within the tropics, is by no means nc ie to European 
conſtitutions; eſpecially where temperance preſides, and a moderate attention is exerted to 

preſerve the body from the influence of thoſe noxious dews which ariſe during the night. 

It produces vaſt quantities of ooepa, rice, and various fruits common to the climate. 

The chief town is Bombay, which i is about a mile long, a and from it's fortifications and 
ſituation is eſteemed a place of as much ſtrength as any in the poſleflion of the Engliſh Eaſt 


India Company; it is governed by a preſident and council, ſubordinate to the company, 
and is inhabited by Engliſh, Portugueſe, and Moors. 
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N EW Holland appears to be by far the largeſt land i in * AK 1 from 
eleven to thirty- eight degrees of ſouth latitude, and it's length, which was traverſed 
by Captain Cook, being near two thouſand miles; ſo that: its ſquare ſurface muſt be more 
than the whole continent of Europe. The Spaniards; who in theJaſt. century difcoyered part 
of it's coaſt, concluded it to be the ſhore of ſome vaſt continent, but our enterprizing and 
immortal Captain Cook firſt determined it's form and extent. From the prodigious ſize 
of this iſland, it's foil and climate muſt be exceedingly various; yet it may in general be 
pronounced rather a barren than a fertile country, being in many places covered with looſe 
ſands, moraſſes, and chains of rocks; though it produces great plenty of wood, and ſome 
plants which might enrich the collection of the moſt curious botaniſt, but few ate able 
eſculent kinda. nen ils bs racy Kalt: » oe es at len en! 


ist Df? 5 


The only remarkable 1 is a beaſt called the Kangaroo, about the hze of a ſheep, 
whoſe fore- legs are only eight or nine inches long, and it's hinder; ones twenty-two; 
me progreſs of this a is * og of TI” angina) in eee is reckoned 
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Fowls of every ſpecies, as well as animals, are exceedingly ſcarce; but the fea is ſuffici- 
ently bountiful to recompence the deficiency on land, ſupplying the inhabitants with im- 
menſe quantities of fiſh of various ſpecies, as well as incredible numbers of the 10 green 
turtles in the world. 

This vaſt iſland is but thinly peopled, nothing that could be called a town or village 
having ever been diſcovered. : The inhabitants live in the humbleſt manner, in ill-· conſtructed 
huts: they are a clean-limbed, active people, with chocolate complexions, and tolerable 
good features; but they ſeem not to have the ſmalleſt notion of traffic, being only attached. 
to the paltry baubles with which they adorn themſelves, and which conſtitute their prin- 
cipal treaſure, The ſciences are wholly unknown among them; and even in mechanics 
they make the moſt wretched figure of any nation ever yet diſcovered. _; 

Their warlike weapons are ſpears or lances, pointed with bone, and barbed; and they 


uſe a target or ſhield compoſed. of the bark. of a tree, of which likewiſe their- canoes are 
conſtrued, 3 | 
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N W Guinea was for ages ſuppoſed to be the north coaſt of a vaſt continent joined 
to New Holland; till Captain Cook diſcovered a ftrait between them, through which 
he ſailed, and found it to be a very long narrow iſland; extending north-eaſt from the 
ſecond degree of ſouthern latitude to the twelfth, and from one hundred and thirty-one to 
one hundred and fifty degrees of eaſtern longitude, though in one part at leaſt it is only 
about fifty miles broad. This country, which was firſt viſited by an European ſhip in 1529, 
from it's pleaſing mixture of hills and vallies, woods and lawns, furniſhes many delightful 
proſpects from the ſea. The natives, who reſemble the New Hollanders, go perfectly 


n and * e of — e are fmilar tothoſe of t the other South Sea ſtands, 
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CHAP. XV. 


NEW BRITAIN. 


News Britin, which lies | in the fourth degree ſouth latitude, 140 one dane. oi 

fiſty-ſecond degree eaſt longitude, was firſt. diſcovered to be an iſland by Dampier, 
who failed through a ſtrait that divides it from New Guinea; and Captain Carteret, i in. 
1767, falling chrough another ſtrait to the north, found it ſeparated from a long iſland, to 
which he gave the name of. New Ireland. It does not appear to be of any great extents | 
but is well cloathed with fine trees, which being interſperſed with agreeable ſavannahs, give 
it an appearance of luxuriance and fertility. Eaſtward of New Britain, and in both the 
ſtraits. abavementioned, are many little iſlands, — of them exceedingly fertile, and 
abounding with cocoas and plantains, 


CHAP. 
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NEW IRELAND. 


EW Ireland is about two hundred and ſeventy miles in jenigth, but in penetal 
very narrow, and ſeparated from New Britain by a ſtrait which Ciptain Carteret 
named St. George's Channel. This iſland produces cocoa-trees, betel-nut-trees, canes, 
bamboos, palms, and aloes; with a- variety of plants and ſhrubs unknown to our diſcover- 
ers. In the woods there are parrots, pigeons, rooks, and, among many other unknown 
ſpecies, a large bird with black plumage, whoſe note reſembles the barking of a dog. 
The inhabitants are a gentle, inoffenſive people, and fond of beads and trinkets, which 
conſtitute their ſole dreſs. Some of their canoes are ingeniouſly excavated from large trees 
and meaſure ninety feet in length. 
Near New Ireland, on the north-weſt, Captain Cornet diſcovered a cluſter of iſlands, 
conſiſting of about thirty, lying contiguous to each other; all of which, except the largeſt, 
called New Hanover, he NO ONT the- OE appellation of the Admiralty Iſlands. 


CHAP. XVII. 


NEW HEBRIDES. 


Fu 3 Hebrides confi of 2 elne of ifands; ea were feſt ſeen: Fab the Spaniſh 
navigator Quiros, in 1606, who named them Tierra del Eſpiritu Santo; from which 
time, till the year 1769, this land was ſuppoſed to form a part of the chimerical Terra 
Incognita Auſtralis, when this opinion was ſolidly confuted by Captain Cook, in the 
Endeavour. In his ſecond voyage, in the Reſolution, he made a very accurate ſurvey of 
theſe iſlands, and gave them the general name of the New Hebrides. T hey are ſituated 
between the latitudes of fourteen degrees twenty- nine minutes, and twenty degrees four 
minutes ſouth; and between one hundred and ſixty-ſix degrees forty-one minutes, and one 
hundred and ſeventy degrees twenty-one minutes eaſt longitude; and are reckoned to be 
about eighteen in number; one of which is a volcano, and in the night of the 5th of Au- 
guſt 1774, threw up vor quantities of fire and Knee, attended with: a loud [hd ug 
reſembling thunder. 
The natives go perſeclly naked, except a ſmall piece of cloth like a wrapper, and ar are in 
general the moſt diminutive, deformed race of mortals to be ſeen i in any part of the globe, 
having few of the paſſions natural to humanity, and being almoſt deſtitute of that curioſity 


and admiration which is obſerved to be prevalent i in the diſpoſitions of the, moſt barbarous 
nations, 
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200 che was fire Gtcovered by Captain Cook, i in 1774. * lies n near mY 
N New Hebrides, and extends from nineteen degrees thirty-ſeven minutes, to twenty- 
two degrees thirty minutes ſouth; and from one hundred and ſixty-three degrees thirty- 
ſeven minutes to one hundred and ſotty-ſevren degrees fourteen minutes eaſt Iongitude; 
being about eighty-ſeven leagues long, but it's greateſt breadth does not exceed ten leagues. 

This is one of the moſt unprolific ilands within the tropics; it” 8 inhabitants are , 
tall, ſtout, and ſwarthy, and the women perform all the laborious offices. „„ 

There are two ſmall iſlands ; at a few leagues diſtance from New Caledonia, one of which 
Captain Cook 8 named the — Iftand, and the other the Ile of Pines. 
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Ew Zealand was firſt A by the Dutch in 1642, hs gave it the name of 
Staten Iſland, but in the Britiſh maps and charts it has been generally diſtinguiſhed 
by that of New Zealand; and was ſuppoſed to form a part of the great ſouthern con- 
tinent, till Captain Cook ſailed round it, and found it to conſiſt of two large iſlands, ſepa- 
rated by a ſtrait about four leagues broad, which lie between thirty-four and forty-eight 
degrees ſouth latitude, and between one hundred and ſixty-ſix and one hundred and eighty 
degrees eaſt longitude from Greenwich. The moſt northern part of theſe iſlands appears 
to be a barren country, and thinly inhabited; the other has a more fertile aſpect, it's moun- 
tains are cloathed with woods, and it's vallies plentifully ſupplied with fine rivulets. The 
ſoil of theſe iſlands ſeems well calculated for producing every ſpecies of European grain, 
plants, and fruits; : though at preſent, in it's natural ſkate, it is but \ very indifferently 
furniſhed with any vegetable productions. 'Yams, ſweet potatoes, and cocoas, are culti- 
vated for food, as well as a plant reſembling our flag, the fibres of which are converted into 
garments, be and cordage; and as this plant appears to be far ſuperior in quality to our 
flax or hemp, it might prove of more real benefit to this country, could it be thoroughly in- 
troduced, than the productions of all the iſlands which our circumnavigators have diſcovered 
or a century paſt. With a view to this important” advantage, Captain · Furneaux brought 
over a ſmall quantity of the ſeed of this plant, which was ſown in Kew Garden; but 
though, either from want of care or Fill, the whole unfortunately failed, it ought nc not to 
deter us from future experiments. 

Nature has given theſe iſlands no other quadrupgds than dogs and rats, and with the 
fame parſimonious hand has ſhe dealt out the race of birds and inſects; but the ſeas teem 
wich abundance of the moſt delicious fiſh, many of them ſimilar to thoſe of Europe. 
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The New Zealanders are equal in ſtature to any nation in Europe; their complex ions 
are not much deeper than thoſe of the Spaniards, their hair and beards are black, their 
teeth white and extremely regular, and their whole features naturally agreeable. Both 
ſexes disfigure themſelves by pricking the ſkin in various figures, on ſeveral parts of the 
body, with a ſmall inftrument, the teeth of which are dipped into a mixture refembling 
Jamp-black: this is called tattowing, and conſidered as highly ornamental; it gives them, 
however, ſuch a terrific aſpect, particularly the aged, that if a few of them were to be 
unexpectedly introduced among us, they would rather be ranked as ig fernals, than as any 
part of the human ſpecies, Dat re e | 
Both men and women bore their ears large enough to admit one of their fingers, and in 
theſe holes they fix ſome kind of ornament, or ſuſpend by a ſtring either the teeth and nails 
of their deceaſed relations, or any other article eſteemed curious or valuable among them. 
Their perſonal cleanlineſs deſerves but little commendation; for by anointing their hair 
with the molten fat of fiſhes, and ſmearing and painting their bodies, their ſmell is in gene- 
ral as offenſive as that of the Hottentots. V N 
In their dreſs, which is commonly compoſed of the flags before- mentioned, they make a 
very uncouth appearance; but the pride of finery conſiſts in the ſkins of dogs, which they 
diſpoſe in a very ingenious and pleaſing manner. 
The fleſh of dogs, bred for the purpoſe, is their ordinary food, and the roots of fern ſerve 
them for bread; but what muſt fill every Chriſtian with horror, is the circumſtance of their 
eating the carcaſſes of their enemies ſlain in battle; a fact which, for the honour of human 
nature, we could wiſh to deny, did it not ſeem too well authenticated to admit the poſ- 
ſ;bility of a doubt. CCC 5 
Their villages are all fortified, being built on the tops of precipices, waſhed by the ſea, 
and ſecured on the land- ſide by deep ditches and ſtrong pallifades, Where a few men may 
eaſily defend themſclves againſt a great number. Yet it is remarkable, that though thele 
wretched people live in a continual ſtate of hoſtilities, . they have not a ſingle miſſive wea- 
pon, except the lance; which is fourteen or fifteen feet long, pointed at both ends, and 
ſometimes headed with bone. They throw their darts and ſtones by the hand alone; but 
theſe are only uſed when they are beſieged. Their battles commence With. a ſong and a 
dance: the former being wild, but not diſagreeable, and every ſtrain ending in a loud and 
deep ſigh, which they utter in concert ; and the latter conſiſting in a' variety of violent 

. motions and frightful contortions. FVV | 
The ingenuity of the New Zealanders is principally apparent in their boats; ſome of 
which are near ſeventy feet long, and capable of carrying a hundred men. Their language 
and religious notions bear ſo ſtrong an affinity to thoſe of Otaheite, hereafter to be noticed, 
that a deſcription of the one may very well ſerve for both, and it will accordingly be given 

in our account of that iſland. 1 SOT 1 A „ "op 

New Zealand has proved fatal to almoſt every European nation that has been unfor- 
tunate enough to viſit it. Abel Janſen Taſman, the Dutch navigator, who firſt diſcovered 
it, had four of his men maſſacred. by the natives in 1642; in 1772, two French floops 
were driven by diſtreſs into a bay in this country, when the commdore, M. Dufreſne,and 


twenty-eight of his men were ſurpriſed and murdered; and ſogn. after this laſt 1 
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Captain F urneaux, lying off this iſland in the Adventure, ſent his cutter with ten men mg 
a creek to wood and water, who ei fell victims to un horrid „ 


* 


CHAP. . 1 wy 
FRIENDLY. ISLANDS. | 


Tas Friendly Iſands derive their 2 Pella as well from that mütunl be; 
which ſubſiſts among the inhabitants, as from their kindneſs and hoſpitality 
to ſtrangers. Taſman, the famous Dutch navigator, firſt touched at theſe iſlands in 1643; 
but they were never fully explored tilt the year 1773, when Captain Cook, with indefati- 
gable labour, failed round the whole cluſter, and found it to conſiſt of more than twenty 
ilands; which, with a number of fand-banks and breakers, VR a , ener 
about three degrees of latitude and two of longitude. 

The three principal iflands were named, New Amſterdam, Rotterdam, and Middleberg, | 
by Taſman; the firſt of which is about twenty-one miles long, from eaſt to weſt, and 
about thirteen broad from north to fouth. They are all very populous, and the ſoil, which 
owes much to nature, is cultivated with great induſtry. - The iſland of Amſterdam, in par- 
ticular, is beautifully interſected by er and | mov roads, ſhaded on each ſide oY 
trees of the moſt delicious fruits. 

The women of theſe iſlands were obſerved to poffefs a ſhare of modeſty uncommon to 


the climate; ; and turned away with Aa 1 25 the indecent A ops; of the European 
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Oräarrre or K George” s Iſland, the principal of the Society Iſlands, was firſt 
diſcovered by Captain Wallis, i in the Dolphin, in the year 1767; and has ſince been 
viſited by ſeveral navigators, particularly by Captain Cook, in April 1769. This iſland 
is ſituated in ſeventeen degrees thirty minutes ſouth latitude, and one hundred and fifty de- 
grees welt longitude: it conſiſts of two peninſulas joined by an iſthmus, and! 1s encircled 
by a reef of coral rocks, which form ſeveral excellent bays and harbours, with a depth of 
water ſufficient for ſhips of any burden. 

The face of the country is low near the ſea, but it riſes into mountains towards the 
middle of the iſland, which may be ſeen at a great diſtance. The ſoil, which is very lux- 
uriant, is watered by a great number of rivulets, and covered by delightful groves of fruit- 
trees. The ſpace between the ridges of the mountains and the ſea-coaſt, in many places 
not more than a mite and a half broad, is the only inhabited part of the iſland, 

| Sugar-canes, cocoa- nuts, bread-fruit, plantains, bananas, apples, ſweet-potatoes, yams, 
and many other productions, particularly a delicious fort of fruit called jambu, are found 
in great plenty; but there are no kinds of European grain, hortulane plants, pulſe, or fruits. 


Dogs, 
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Dogs, hogs, and poultry, are the only domeſtic animals in this country: the birds are 
thoſe common to the tropics, and not very numerous; but the ſea ſupplies the n with 
great plenty and variety of the moſt excellent aquatics. 

A viſible diſproportion prevails between the men and women of this iſland; the former 
being tall, ſtrong, and well-made, and the latter of an inferior ſize. Their complexions 
are of a bright olive- colour, their ſkins ſoft to the touch, their features in general come! 
and pleaſing, and their eyes animated and expreffive. They are courteous and affable in 
their deportment, n graceful in their ente, * brave, ang mere, in 

their diſpoſitions. 

Their Ureſs. conſiſts of cloth or matting of AiFferent forts; they: wear no covering on thei 

feet and legs, but ſhade their faces from the ſun with little bonnets of cocoa· leaves or mat- 
ting. The men. ſometimes ſtick feathers upright in their hair; and both ſexes ornament 
themſelves with car-rings, 5 and tattow their ſkins in the ſame manner as the New Zealanders. 

Their houſes are mere ſheds erected on pillars; which, being covered with palm-leayes, 
give. free admiſſion. to the air, ſtill ſheltering them from the inclemency of the-wea- 

ther. Theſe habitations are in general uſed only as dormitories, for in fine weather they 
remain all day under the ſhade of the neareſt tree; and, having no idea of impropriety or 
indecency, they gratify in public . inardioate deſire. with as Oe or reſerve 
as they fit at their meals. 
Their principal food conſiſts of canon at, . hread-feuit, ain. * her 
vegetable productions; their ſole. beverage. is water, with the juice of the cocoa-nut; and, 
what 1 is remarkable, the men and the women never ſit down ſociably together. 
Their only muſical inſtruments are flutes and drums; the former of which are made of 
hollow bamboos, about a foot long, with only two ſtops, on which they place the fore- 
finger of the left-hand, and the middle-finger of the right, blowing with one noſtril, while 
they ſtop the other with a thumb; and the other being a hollow, block of wood, covered 
at one end with a ſhark's ſkin, which they beat with their fingers: and to theſe inſtru- 
ments they ſing extempore ſongs, which have a rythmical ſound. 
The natives amuſe themſelves with muſic, dancing, - wreſtling, throwing t the lance 4 
mark, and conteſting who can ſhoot the fartheſt with a bow. 
Their principal manufacture is a ſort of cloth, made, of the bark of, trees; but they 
fabricate, likewiſe, baſkets of innumerable patterns, matting, ropes, and lines. They alſo 
make boats of various ſizes, but all of them extremely narrow. Though they diſplay a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of i ingenuity in their workmanſhj; > they. have no other tools than an adze of 
ſtone, a chiſſel or gouge of bone, a raſp of can "=o the Fin of a fiſh alles A 1 
with coral ſand for poliſhing. Vx 55 5 
In the language of the Otaheiteans, ati Pic EW 1 every abilant letter is 
excluded; and, as it abounds with vowels, f it is eaſily pronounced. Their year is divided 
into thirteen lunations; and their day into twelve equal parts, conſiſting of two hours each. 
Marriage ſeems to be only a mutual agreement between the man and the woman, in 
which the rites of religion have no ſhare. The funeral ceremonies conſiſt in loud lamen- 
tation, repeated at ſtated intervals, for the ſpace of five moons; during which my 
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body of the deceaſed lies on a bier under a ſhed, and what remains of the fleſh after that 
period, is carefully ſcraped'from the bones, which are then waſhed clean and buried. 

Their religious creed teaches them to acknowledge one fupreme God; but they at the 
ſame time allow of a variety of inferior deities, to whom they pay their adoration, but 
without the medium of idolatrous repreſentations. They believe that the foul exiſts in a 
ſeparate Ratez and that there ate two different ſituations of happineſs or miery | in another 
life. | 

Their ſubordination nearly reſembles the ancient feudal tate of Europe; their ſeveral 
orders are, earee rahie, which anſwers ta king; caree, baron; manahouni, vaſſal; and tou- 
tou, villain, Each peninſula has a ſovereign, who is treated, with the utmoſt reſpect by all 
ranks, but ſeems not to be inveſted with the executive power, which is uſually exerciſed 
by the eatees, each of whom keeps a court, and has a great number of attendants. 

Te lower claſſes acquieſce i in the commands of their ſuperiors, and even in the cor- 
poral puniſhments they enjoin, with a placid meekneſs of ſoul which greatly diftinguiſhes 
the natives of this iſland. The chiefs keep no armed guards or officers of juſtice to enforce 
their injunctions, and are yet obeyed without murmuring, and liſtened to with regard. 

When any general attack is made on the iſland, every chief is obliged to furniſh his pro- 
portion of men for the common defence, and on theſe occaſions their united forces are 
commanded by the earee rahies. Their warlike weapons are ſlings and clubs, which they 
uſe with great activity and perſeverance. 
. Huaheine, or Huahene, lies about thirty-one leigues to the north-weſt of Otaheite, and 


is likewiſe divided into two peninſulas: it's productions are gane, the ſame as thoſe of 


Otaheite, but the country is more mountainous. 


The natives of this iſland are exceedingly tall; Mr. Banks meaſured one of the men, and 


found him to be ſix feet three inches and a half high: but they are ſo exceedingly indolent 
that their ſize ſerves only to encumber them, In their drefs, language, and cuſtoms, they 
are exactly the ſame as the Otaheiteans. 

Ulietea, which lies a few leagues to the ſouth-weſt of Huaheine, is much larger 
| than that iſland, but appears neither ſa fertile nor ſo populous. Cocoa-nuts, plantains, 
yams, hogs, and fowls, are the only refreſhments it affords; but there is an excellent har- 
bour, called by the natives Opoa, capable of containing any number of veſſels. 

To the north of Ulietea, lies the iſland of Otaha, from which it is only ſeparated by 2 
ſtrait about two miles broad. This iſland is more barren and circumſcribed than either of 
the former; but it's produce is much the ſame as in the other iſlands, and the inhabitants 
and their manners are exactly ſimilar. 

The natives gave uncommon proofs of qheir civility to Dr. Solander, and Mr. Banks, 
when they went on ſhore; men, women, and children, flocking round them, and ſeemin 2 
happy in every opportunity of ſhewing' them reſpect and attention; treating them with the 
Utmoſt confidence, and vying who ſhould moſt contribute to their eafe and happineſs. . 

Bolabola, With ſeveral more ſmall iſlands, lies about twelve miles to the north-weſt of 
Oel, towkich, with thoſk af deſcrived, ; Caprain Cook gave the general-name of the 
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Society Iſlands, A ſimilarity. of manners af the inhabitants, and produce of the foil, 
prevails throughout the whole of theſe iſlands; wes * females navel are fringe and 
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* E Iland of Oketeroa, which” is fi tuated f in we latitude wh teeny ten "RY 
ſouth, and longitude one hundred and fifty degrees es aft of Greenwich, is about 
chirteen miles in cireumference, but neither ſo fertile nor ſo populous as the other iſtands 
ſituated in thoſe ſeas. It's chief produce i is the etoa-tree, of which they fotm their Wir. 
like weapons. 3 
The natives, who are out 221 . dut 8 "AY thoſe of Otaheite, ai 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from this laſt people by their dreſs; which, HG. compoſed of the 
ne . > is N different 1 in formation. and colour... 
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Tu a which are a cluſter of five ra — FOR one ee 

latitude and half a degree of longitude, were firſt — wy OO a 4 750 ny 

in che year 1597; who gave them their preſent appellation-. ee ee 
Captain Cock viſited them in 1774, and gave the arenen. iſtand the name of Hood 


Und, from the perfon on board who firſt ſaw it; as it had not been noticed -þ the Spaniſh 
navigator. * Fe 7 hols | 


Neither the produce nor the population of theſe alete: :pdrticular attentions | 


the natives are few, and uncivilized; and the vegetable productions are purely thoſe B” 
nature, every you of Mrs rs ar eee to the inhabitants. e 
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is Cyprus; which was anciently conſecrated to Venus, and has been diſtinguiſhed 
ages for the mildneſs of it's climate, the fertility of it's ſoil, and the peculiar felicity 
miles ſouth of the coaſt of Caramania, or Cilicis; 


m all 
of it's ſituation. It lies about ſeventy 


and CY welt of the coaſt of Syria; between thirty and * degrees . 
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t dec and tegen 8 and thirty-five caſt longitude, being nearly one hundre 
and fifty miles in length, and ſeventy in it's greateſt breadth, _ 
This iſland is naturally prolific in corn, wine, oil, ſugar, honey, allum, wo. cotton, 
all kinds of metals, and various other productions; but it has the misfortune to be infeſted 
with locuſts, which often leave famine and deſolation behind them. Nor is this the only 
inconvenience to which this once paradiſaical iſland is at preſent liable: the dire effects of 
arbitrary power 1s conſpicuous 1 in every face; and inſtead of millions of people, once inha- 
tants of this delightful ſpot, lands which afforded a perpetual proſpect of ſpring, and cities 
and towns almoſt every where approaching each other, it's population is become inſignifi- 
cant, it's ſoil rank. from the want of eultination, and _ of ruins now only ſerve. to 
mark the ſituations where cities once ſtood. | 

The government of, this iſland was anciendy veſted i in nine ay re till ny re- 
duced the. whole to his authority, and ſubjected them to tribute. It ſucceſlively fell 
under the dominion of Alexander the Great, Ptolemy King of Egypt, the Romans, the 
Greeks, and the Saracens; and, in 1191, was conquered by Richard I. King of England, 
who transferred his right to Guy Luſignan, the titular King of Jeruſalem, in whoſe deſcen- 
dants it remained for many generations. In 1473, the Venetians poſſeſſed themſelves of 
this place; but, after a long and glorious defence, they were e to 1 it up to the 
victorious arms of Solyman II. Emperor of the Turks. | 
Nicoſia, the capital of the iſland, ſtands near it's centre, and } is ; about theng miles is in cir- 
cumference; but it is much decayed fince it became the reſidence of the Turkiſh beglerbeg, | 
or viceroy. It's ancient cathedral is now converted into a moſque, but the oy is Rill 
an archbiſhop's ſep, and contains ſeveral Greek, Latin, and Armenian churches. 

The ancient Salamis, now Famaguſta, a ſea- port town on the eaſtern part of the iſland, 
had formerly. an excellent harbour, but is now almoſt choaked up. This place was the 
ſcene of inhuman. eruelty in 1570, the Venetian governor being flayed. alive, and all the in- 
habitants deliberately murdered by the Turks, when the garriſon, which had made a brave 
defence, at laſt ſurrendered on honourable terms. 

Baffo, the celebrated Paphos, lies at the weſt end of this iſland, and is ll an 2 


and beautiful place; yet a few broken columns only remain to mark It's s ancient ſplendor, 
n an. reliques of the famous temple of Venus. 
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EE ian of Rhodes, which next claims our. attention, though. ade with every 
advantage of nature and ſituation, feels the baneful effects of tyranny equally with 
ids ſiſter Cyprus. This iſland, which js about forty miles in length, and fifteen in breadth, 
: at 5 L periods | been koown by * ſeveral appellations of Ethraa, Ae. 
Corymbia, 
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| hodes are held in in "previiar climation; and” the dert fertility of the 
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inland wäs drice fo great, 20 to give ſome plaſtbility to the ition of ies being Nee wich 
Sanden ſhowers. 

This iftand has balkt From the Grecks/t6 the 5 and from them to the Knights 

Hoſpitallers of Jeruſalem; who, for above two Hundred years, reſiſted the combined power 
of the Turks, and at laſt fell by che treachery of the chaheellor of their order, who thofe 
to gratify his reſentment for a diſappointment in not ay! * N at the ex- 
a Pence ef bis honour, his virtue, and his country. 
Rhodes, the only city in the iſland, is l the i part of it, "RY is well 
Furniſhed with carmen, and defended by the caſtle of St. Angelo, which was erected on the 
very ſeite where oed the famous Coloſſus, one of the ſeven wotiders of the world. This 
inimitable piece of workmanſhip, which repreſented Apollo, was eaſt enxitely of braſs, by 
| Chares'of Lylnas, and employed him twelve years: it was ſeverity cubies high; and every 
part being proportionable, it's thumb was us ick as a man ebuld graſp in his arms, and 
Thips at full ſ#il paſſed between it's legs. An earthquake levelled this (prodigions ſtatue 
Wich the ground, about threeſcore years after it's ereRion; and it is ſaid to have remained 
unmoleſted for fourteen centuries, till the Saracens becsming maſters of the iſland, beat it 
dd pieces, and ſold the metal, which proved fufficient to load nine hundred camels, But, 
after all, fothe writers of great credit cotitend that the whole ftory of the Ooloſfus is 3 
fable; probably founding their diſbelief on the extravagant dimenſions that have been 
 afcribed to it, which. indeed would tempt he molt Exelſfous not to give nen fare to 
the relation. 

The city of Rhodes is free miles in Citric, and benen contained a vaſt num- 
ber of ſuperb edifices, among Which were the apartments of the Knights of St., John of 
Jeruſalem, and St. Jchm's church, at preſent ® Turkiſh moſque; but che Whole are now 
falling into ruins. Turks, Jews, and Chriſtians, inhabit this place; but the lattet ute 
only fuffered to W b Ks oF the will, boned. ite obliged” to * the city 
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i Mrzrzxr. the ancient Leſbos, as ſituated in the 3 ad is about 
fifty miles in length and Twenty-five in breadth. This iſland has had the honour of 
producing men of the moſt ſublime ꝑthius Aueh us the well-known philoſopher Theo- 
phraſtus; Arion, who is fabled to have charmed the dolphins with his muſic; Pittacus, one 
'of the ſeven'wiſe men of Greece; 3 und the lovely Sappho, who ftands ane in female 
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* Tm 
But nite the leQuees of philoſophy, nor he "amiable examples df 1 ker great men, 
_ capable of expelling à Yooſenefs of manners and Yepravity of morals, from the bulk 
of the natives; ſo that it, became proverbial in Greece, to compare any profligate te fellow to 


A Levin, Tue females of this mand have We been eſtertried itifanious; any 
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they at preſent do not quite equal the depravity « of their anceſtors, they are fill notorious 
for the levity of their behaviour. 

The iſland yet maintains it's ancient reputation for thoſe generous wines, which Ariſtotle 
and Horace have mentioned with ſuch particular commendation: it's ſoil, too, is in many 
places fertile, producing good wheat, the fineft oil, and the choiceſt figs, of any ifland in ths 
Archipelago; and the ſurroundinꝑ ſeas are plentifully ſtocked with fiſn. 

This iſland is now ſubje& to the Turkiſh government; and the civil altginiſtation. is 
entruſted to a Cadi i, who reſides at Ty an aga of Ja anizaries an the ap 
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HE beautiful Mand: of Chios, 'or Scio, which is ſituated near hb cel of , Niue 

to the ſouth of Mytelene, is thirty- two miles in length and fifteen in breadth. This 

was once-held to be the paradiſe of Greece; as well from it's perpetual verdure, as from it's 

groves of citron, orange, olive, myrtle, mulberry, and pomegranate-trees: but theſe advan- 

tages are now only diſcoverable i in a very * pluces, Chios _ involyed i in the ſame fate 
as the other Grecian iſlands. 

This country is ſtill famous for the e and Achat of it's wines, wich were ſaid 
dy Athenzus to be pleaſant and ſtomachic, and to exceed all others in the deliciouſnefs'of 
their flavour: the maſtic of Chios is eſteemed the beſt in the world; it's turpentine, figs, 
and olives, are likewiſe excellent; but it's ſilk, of which thirty thouſand pounds weight are 
annually. collected and manufactured into damaſk, uy; ew, you ee Ku, is 
the moſt valuable commodity it produces. 

The men of Chios are tall, and well-ſhaped, though not comurleible for eeble fea- 
tures; but the women are enchantingly beautiful, lively, a and engaging: they are en 
civil to ſtrangers, and fond to exceſs of mirth, muſic, and dancing. | 

The city of Scio, is one of the molt elegant in the Levant, the houſes being handforae 
and commodious, and built after the Genoeſe ſtile. The caſtle, which overlooks the fea, 
is garriſoned with fourteen hundred Turks; but it is very old and decayed. The port, 
though: not very ſafe or commodious, is nevertheleſs the rendezvous of all the ſhips that 
fail from this ifland into Syria, Egypt, or to Conſtantinople. | 

This city was ſurprized in 1694, by Antonio Zeno, a Venetian general, who- in five 
days reduced the fort, the only place of defence in the iſland; though from it's natural 
Rrength, and the number of Turks by whom it was defended, it might have held out for 
as many months at leaſt. But fortune; which gave the Venetians an eaſy conqueſt, ſoon 
turned the ſeale; and they were next year driven out by the Turks, with a terror and 

confuſion which clearly proved that ſueceſs does not always await ſtrength or numbers, 
but depends on many contingencies, the fortunate concurrence of . may ſometimes 
| dia. * to a e of n and fill Ker numbers Dt conſtcenation- and 
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The Turks now entered Chios as a conquered country; und the. Italians: ten. 
dered themſelves obnoxious, their freedom was ſo conſiderably. abridged, chat — were 
not even ſuffered to wear bats, and were obliged: to fal ute the meaneſt Mufful man with the. 
moſt profound re ſpect. The Romiſh prieſts had: hitherto enjoyed uncommon privileges; | 
the hoſt being publicly conveyed. to. the ſick, and all the formalities ofitheir 
pratifed without reſtraint; ſo unlimited, indeed, were the powers of the Romiſh clergy,. 
that the Turks had given this iſland the name of Little Rome; but their cathedral and 
churehes were now either converted into moſques or demoliſhed, be church of the Jeſuits 
only excepted; which was transformed into an inn. 

The Greeks, not being ſuſpected of any concern in the YVenotian enterprize, ſtill retain: 

their ancient liberties ;.and have a bifhop, with no deſs than three hundred churches under 
his juriſdiction, and a great number of canvents. The moſt conſiderable monaſtery is 

that of Neamoni, about five miles from Scio; which is ſaid to be endowed with an eighth. 
part of the revenues of the whole iſland, having more than fifty thouſand crewns a year paid 
in money. The nunneries are very different from, thoſe in Europe, and admit of far 
greater indulgences to the ſiſters; who are by. no means confined to ne and * 
often kind to their viſitors, beyond the bounds of. Chriſtian charity. - + .- 

Though, learning is now forgot, and che pogple in gengral are involved i in the moſ pro- 
found ignorance, yet this iſland has produced many extraordinary men asd the Chiots 
not only claim the honour of having Homer for their countryman, but even pretend to ſhew 
his ſchool at the foot of Mount Epos, about four miles from Scios, on the fea-fade, being: 
2 leyel rock, in which: they have excavated a round baſon about twenty ſeet in diameter. 
From the center of this baſon riſes a ſquare ſtone about three feet high, (ſaid to have been 
anciently. covered on the ſides with ſeveral figures: of lions, at preſent ſo defaced by time 
hat it is difficult to determine what the ſculpture was intended to repreſent) on which the 

bard was ſuppoſed to have ſate ſurrounded by his diſciples. Beſides this ſchool of Homer, 
the dwelling-houſe where he compoſed his poems is alſo pointed out, which muſt naturally 
be ſuppoſed to be in a very ruinous ſituation, as he lived nine hundred and ſixty- one years 
before the Chriſtian ra. But whether Scio was the birth- place of this divine poet, or 
not, muſt for ever remain among the number of inexplicable myſteries: ſeven great cities 


are known to have contended for chat ed * e as: remote er ſhall Judge 
of their reſpective _ df 2224 
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ganos, I which i is F7 oppoſite Epheſus, about. two leagues diſtant from the con- 
| tinent of Natolia, is thirty-two miles in length and fifteen i in breadth, It was for- 
merly known'by the name of Amphelos, from the quarries of. white marble found in the 
chain of mountains which extend through it's center from eaſt to weſt, The air of this, 
iflapd is in general ſalubrious; and the ſky uſually ſerene, except in the brumal —_ 
W | 
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ine — 3 wild awd domeſtic fowl, ſilks of the moſt delicate texture, In ad- 
mirable honey and wax „ ee 

The preſent inhabitants of 8405 8 are FR +. entirely Greeks, except the cadi, aid the aga 
and his lieutenant, who collect the Grand Sighior's revenues; but the executive part of 
government is veſted in the Greeks, who are permitted to elect their own magiſtrates. The 
Chriſtians live" as happy in this iſland as in any part of: the Turkiſh empire; ; they hay 
upwards of two hundred prieſts, à much _m_ Kunber of monks and nuns, and above 
three hundred: private chapels. 4 AV pm La FRG fi gf + 253 $53. £0042 THE 27> pai on 

The chief town is Cora, whicK'i is ſituated er miles from the fab a 
wins of the ancient Samos. Tt ſtands i in A 28 and fro gs 


Sar wnsge eg being — and adorned with marble towers 1 1 e 
diſtances. . The brow of the mountain facing the ſex was covered with buildings 1 in form. 
of an amphitheatre, and even the ſcite of the old theatre is Rill diſcernible: nearer the ſeas. 
a very humiliating picture of fallen grandeur preſents itſelf, in a confuſion of broken 
columns of different deſcriptions, which once ſupported the moſt magnificent ſtructures. A. 


noble aqueduR, cut. through a mountain, with infinite labour and art, . this city. 
with water from the ns of the river * | 
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NICARIA. 


HE fall iffand of Nicaria, the ancient Icana, lies oppoſite to Samos, and is remark- 
ably full of rocks, the caverns in which form the babitations of the natives, who are 
principally Greeks. They are ſtrong and well-ſhaped, but miſerably poorz and chiefly, 
employ. themſelves in ſwimming * N for ſponges, a Lelpinodity 1 in which the Grand 6 
Signior receives his tribute. 
There are ſeveral vineyards — the _ which produce a white wine as bende. 
Water; with this, anda few other articles, they * on ſome trade to Chios. 


ASIATIC ISLANDS 


The gneſt women of the land are beſtowed on the beſt divers; and each of theſe prizes 
is contended for in preſence of the young lady and her father, the perſon who remains 
longeſt under water being congratulated as the happy man. 

To this iſland the ancient emperors of the eaſt baniſhed thoſe perſons, who were ob 
noxious to their government. 
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GTANCHIO, or Ivola i formerly Coos, lies to the a of Rhodes, and 
0 ſouth of Samos, and is about eighty miles in;circumference, It is a fine champain 
country, except towards the eaſt, where the gently-riſing hills prove the ſource of a num- 
ber of pleaſant rivulets, that water the plains and carry fertility wherever they flow. 
Bis 5 wines of this iſland were held i in the higheſt eſtimation by perſons of the moſt 
refined taſte in ancient Rome; turpentine and cypreſs-trees grow in great numbers; and 
ſome of the latter are ſaid to be of Tuch unuſual meant, as to be e of affording 
| ſhelter to two thouſand men. 
Stanchio, which is the only town of : any importance in i this iſland, has a * port, and 
15 defended by a caſtle garriſoned by Turks. . 

This iſland is famous for being the birth-place of Hippocrates, Ariſton, and the cele- 
brated Apelles; whoſe famous picture of Venus riſing from the ſea, being ſent to Rome, 


and dedicated to Cæſar, i is reported to haye occaſioned the pee, to Fart the inhabi- 
rants 2 part of their annual tribute. . 
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ing a mitt 8 anvil; and that ke Accent diſcovered bo beautiful” node benen, 
through the holes 4 a ragged carpet. | 
A ſey miles to the ſouthward of Arstw. " a lrbainfiedas of ki wits; filled with 
Lalt-pits, and ſurrounded with mountains, | This ſpace js in winter & perſect jake; but, in · 
ſuramer, the water, being exhaled. by ; the heat of the ſun, the 'faline eryſtallizations are 
left behind. "This commodity A ne is found in inexhauftible: quantities, would with 
the . Facili ity, under a more aQtive 'gorerniment, : N ew 2 ne of ru 
Wealth. O 40029196. $70 ' groan; e i212 7 
. Mogaſtan, which hies about duch miles to the eaſtward of Oran; is furrounded with 
over-hanging hills on every fide. Behind it t is Mount Magarbaz fo called, from the 
agarbas, who inhabit it, and who are deſcended from the Betebers; or ancient natives. 
The chief gefence of this place conſiſts in it's citadel; Which orerlocks both the town 
and adjacent country; and it's caſtle, which is defended by a ſtrong Turwi>giriſca, 
This city is well ſupplied with'\ water, and it's port is laufe — commodious 
| Tenez i is ſituated about. fifty miles farther eaſt, at the bottom of a hill about . 
from the ſea, where there is a very convenient haven. The inhabitants of this city 
once made a bold puſh for independence, thiowing off the yoke of the: Kings of Treme. 
| ſen, while the whole kingdom was involved in inteſtine broils; but the Algerines ſoon 
deprived t them of the liberty they dpire d to; and have ever ſince kept up à ſtrong garriſon, 
The caſtle in which the preſent erde reſides was, Curing: this my e f from 
dom, made uſe of as the ro yal P be t 
Sherſhe], which appears 25 de the : Julia Oæfaria of the ib os 5 farther to the 
ll. and was, the ſce of a biſhop. ' A violent earthquake i is ſaid to have deſtroyed this city, 
ak to have choaked up | che harbour, which was once very eapacious, by the many adja- 
< nt buildings which, on that dteadful occiſibn, were precipitated into the ſea. Maſſy 
Filter. and fragments 5 walls, are ftill difcernible i at low Water: 
1 This place was admirably ſituated to anſwer the united purpoſes of beauty and ftrength, 
t was, — from the ſea by + a wall wort feet high, e near two miles along the 


; behind it were mountai 
rrierz and i in erte 


py pconteſtible wo of i it's ancient ke doo for 9571 Ai abdund with 
s..ciſterns,. fine. capitals Thafts' of columns, and moſaic pavements, of che moſt 
conflruQj jons, A A oble IqacduM conveyed" the water of the tiver Haſham to the 
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Mn at preſent little more than à milé in circumfererice; is filled with low 
e 125 gh'it was 6rice the reſilence of à petty king 6f the country. The 
Free = * manufactures of earthen-ware, fice!, up" row! other 
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Tittere, the ſouthern province of this kingdom; . ĩs of very eonfined limits, being ſcarcely 
ünty miles in breadth or length; but it is famous for containing Algiers, the metropolis 
of the country, which though only about g mile and a half in circumference, has for ages 
withſtood, and even defied, the arme ef Europe. | To the eternal diſgrace of Chriſtian 
powers, this pal try place ſtill conte depredations on their ſubjects with i b ng | 
ſeldom containing leſs than two;thouſandMaves,of different European nations. 

This city, Which is, ſaid to gonſiſt of one hundred thouſand Mahometan 1 fifteen 
thouſand Jewiſh;inhabj itants, is waſhed on the north and north-eaſt by che. Mediterranean 
Sea; and, being built on the deelivity of a hill, on which the houſes riſe in e in- 
tion, almoſt every one of. them commands a delightful proſpect of the ocean. On the 
aſcent, the walls of the city r 60 thirty feet high, but towards the ſea, they are nat 
leſs than fortys and twelve feet. thick flanked wich ſquare towers, which are however 
much decayed, . There are fix: gates; All- properly fartified. and, ſecurgd;..and the citadel, 
which. is of an oQagonal, form,.haying port-holes and embraſures/in view, is raiſed on the 
moſt elevated ground within, the walls: , A ridge of hills overlooks Algiers on the weſt, on 
which two forts are erected, commanding a. conſiderable part of the bay and mouth of the 
river, Rebatz but the ſtrongeſt fortifications lie next the ſea-fide.. The mole, which is 
the contrivanee of Choredin, the ſon of R larbarolla, who employed the Chriſtian laves for 
three years in it's conſtruction, wrtends from, one, of .the extremities of the, ſmall iſland 
facing the town, in form of a large ſemi-circle,/to.the. mole-gate, and from the other ex- 
tremity of the iſland to the walls of the. leaving a commodious opening into the 
haven, where the largeſt veſſels may be ſheltered ; in ſafety. An old round caſtle, erected by 
the Spaniards while they, were in poſſeſſion of this place, defends the haven at one angle, 
it's entrance being protected by a fort at the ſouth. end :of the iſland, which: is ſaid to be 
homb-proch. #17 22300 4 8 G lein uin * 25 1% N fl 2190 14029-5190} o bonn. 

This city contains cal y one ſparions irent; which. extends from eaſt.to weſt, but is-of 
| unequal widths, though in every part broader and more airy than any of the others. The 
Videſt part contains. the houſes of the moſt capital merchants, handſome ſhops,-.and a 
market - place for all ſorts of proyiſions. Throughout the reſt of the city, theſtreats are laid 
out on ſo contradted 4 plan, that tuo people can hardly walk a-breaſt; a cireumſtance 
which, added: to their extreme ſilthineſo, renders them to the laſt degree:uapleaſant;! eſpe- 
a8 ne dane are continually paſſing and — to whoan is ia-abſaſutely 
— r e But even this, however inconvenient or — is 
far more tolerable. to Chriſtians than meeting a Turkiſh we- ven 
nis brutality on them, if they preſume do pals or even-accic 

The dey's palace, which ſtands in the center of the city, re edifice; 
che front, which faces the interior; court, is. ſurrounded: with two ſupenb galleries, ſup- 
ported by marble pillars, and there are two ſpacious halls in which. the divan-aſſembles every 
Sunday, Monday, and Wedneſday. man: K green and a 
. <a heyrtons, I 25-5 mom fy q 
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Many et. have large eommodlous houſes, confifting of foretul courts; made uſe 
of as warehouſes, or let to merchants from the Levant and others; Far in this city there 
are neithet+inns, taverns, nor any other places of public accommodation ; ſtrangers, 

therefore, are under the neceflity of hiring lodgings, and of providing for themſelves, - 

Except tho humbler fort of traveliers, who are ſatisfied with the — 

cooks-ſhops, or fuch Hotels s are kept by the ſlavei for their reception; 

tians:whs reſort hither, ether lodge with ſome perſon 'to whom-they earry recommends 

tions; or with the conſul of their nation, e ONO quence, 

N ee e 
Tze moſques, which ted ee dat cn the 68 Gal aro We Masses, e 

” them bring elegant ſtrufures, und contributing greatly to the beautiful appearance of the 

Some of the baths, tos; are extremely hand ſome, and finely paved with marble: they 

are- much frequented, „ e bat whenever 
duſinefs permits the inhabitants tb feſort thithes..” | wothen' have bathe” pe | 
mere Fr hem, which vr ee by perf of the een ker mit whe wen fe. 

” reer Merwile x ſpecies of vella, ealted bages, wherein ee Lopes 

aver are eery night immuredd. In thefe places they hayt chapels for the free'exerciſe of 

Heir religion; each fave receiviiig'a findlf pittahee ef Bread; ad being Furniflied'with 3 


mattrafs and tug to lep en. At 2 Rated: hour they e nge uu ge to theſe dormr- 
ories, naitt til TCC 
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attained to ſome proficiency in ſcience by his acquaintance: with e eontii 
bring from the ions u ſuMeicnt quantity-of cxceNent — foubtiine 
eee is io ene aa yioys ai Anon cb lar nnn, 
The ſoil round Algiers — fertile; und tha country is- beautifully inlerſpercd 
with bills, valics, gardens, groves, and nest little - Vas, here the more opulent ſpend 
weit Gavinner Talon?” - Thefe vithas; and indsedi abt: cho kouaxiiy the city, being white, and 
{Quaded- with fruit tres and ovey<giceting)flmifty a proſyect — 
neee ene ce bus naikeg yihonne) 916 meide eee 26 10 hw 
Tue Seats of: che European: comnfuls; in particilus,: ade finely: qrnamunted wild the 
eee «which: being kept propesly runed, ſa neglect whichis eee * 
natives prhduce che moſt delicious fruits, and in greateſt profuſion. . 
Conſtant ina, the eaſtern province of e eee eee of ihie 
 otheptwo;being'twe hundred und thirty miles long and undre thàm à huhared broad but 
F i» mol forth invek>ocher proviaees,/ is this an almioſt. contnuod 
U is r 0 r etlen at: eee T1203 bas einllig diem yd 057509 - 
© Bugia ig: dhe bf tes of: avy-eonfequence is the weſt, which ie daiſed on the ruins of 


the ancient city, at the bottom of a high mountain, It Oy vapdeious port, 
NN | e 
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| defvintge! pen Giles one of which ſtill eee Aer occaſioned by ede famous expe- 
dition of Admiral Spraggs againſt this place. 

The town is deſended by a ſtrong garriſon; hich is, indeed, higtily e as FOR 
Arabs keep up almoſt a continual blockade. On market-days they tranſact buſineſs very 
quietly; but at ul other times they raiſe continual diſturbandes in the town, where a day 
ſeldom ee eee the p pergetpatioir' 78 Ne Ne act of eruelty, nn * 
diſorder. T! m 1 K DM 

On the e OF is Bona, which: fands an the 3 of a hill, the top 
of which has a cſtle with a ſtrong garriſon. The haven, which was once very fafe and 
commodious; is by neglect, and the conſtant diſcharge of ballaſt, become contracted and 
dangerous; you en are ee 1755 wool; oat hk this 
2 - of lia fügen; 222 1 8 2223 · dq 7 hi iN 

A Bade tooth ech of ebe the ancient: Hippo; called Hippo Regius, Hows it's 
— ——— one of the Numidian kings. It enjoys a moſt advantageous 
ſituation, commanding a chearful and extenſive proſpect, ſurrounded with verdant hills 
and fertile plains: The ruins of this eity include a eircumference of a mile and a half, 
and comſiſt chieſty uf mouldering walls, aud broken oiſterns. The Moors ſhew a part of 
the ruins; Which they pretend x10 80 f do the convent: f. St. Augiſtine, who was wings 
of this place: Lonnnn ts eds 70 il 2 by ca, 

Among af e e (Beni Abbes, in this. proyince, is eee 
which extends betwerm precipices for near half a mile, that riſe to a great height on each 
ſide: this paſs, which is only fix or ſeven feet wide, is called the Gates of Irony ** 
people can travel through it wichout ſenſatichs of the utmoſt horror. 

Six miles eaſt is another dreadful paſs, called the Acaba, or Aſcent, which. is amis the 

reverſe of the former; the roads ententling along a narrow ridge, with precipices and deep 
vallies on each ſide. The common road from Algiers to the eaſt lies through this paſs, 
though the fir leſt deviation from the benen track INTE the: traveller to an ä 
— ge n N n OE” 1 Ja; 
: Conftaritina, i usted aut forty-eight wiles from the ſea, 
8 was en, one 2 the . ges aud moſt conſiderable cities of Numidia, It is 
principally built on a rock, inacceſſible” a all: ſides, except towards the ſouth-weſt, and 
may properly be called a peninſular. promontory. |" It is computed to be a mile in circum- 
ference; and at it's junction with the cantinegt formerly ſtood the principal gate of the City, 
on a neck of land not more than half a fuxlongbroad. The ſouth-caft ſide of this eminence 
is ſeparated from the neighbouring plains by deep and narrow valley perpendicular on 
both ſides, along the bottom of which glides the river Rummel, croſſed anciently by a 
bridge of admirable architecture. Among the ruins ſcattered over the ancient ſcite of 
this city, are a ſet of ciſterns which receive the water by an aqueduct, and which, though 
in 2 . W _— tights IO and ſpirit of the former inha- 
bitants 

. Ow-the goth of Is 8 are the remains of A ſuperb. firuQure, in which the 
Turkiſh nen ern * to | Bi aye of. the __ over the Rummel, me | 
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almoſt an entire triumphal arch, ealled the Caſtle of the Gam: al it's avis and 
frizes are emblematically adorned with figures of battle-axes, fowersz ond other orna- 
ments; and the pilaſters on ark us ee uot ue 4 but 
executed in a peculiar ſtile. | 9k Nein oh | 

A few leagues caftward: of Conftuntina, . debe, bathas ae Arens 
foricigs of an intenſe heat, with others, at a ſmall diſtance, af the moſt-frigid: nature: The 
hot ſprings have been obſerved (by a modern traveller, to whoſe indefatigable labours we 
acknowledge ourſelves! greatly indebted} tb contain a ſtrong ſulphureous impregu ation, and 
the heat is faid to be capable of boiling a large joint of mutton perfecti/ well in little 
more than a quarter of an hour. The rocks over which the water, Gows- from theſe 
fprings, are naturally ſoft, but contain foe ſtrata of 2 barder and mone indiſſaluhle quality, 
which remain in the ſhape of pyramids and hemiſpheres nearly fix feet high; while the ſpungy 
part of the rocks being worn away, afford a very fan taſtic appearance, here the fuperſi-- 
tious Arabs imagine they can trace camels, horſes, dew,» 220g pet pry dees tents 
and houſes, which they ſuppoſe metamorphoſed into ſtene. 

The mountains of Aureſs lie to the ſouth. of Conſtantina, being an ablage of ſmall 
eminencts, running into one anathar, with little vallies between tm: both hills and 
vallias are amazing fertile, and this: pant is aſteemud the gardewof: Algiers... The moun- 
tains of Aureſs comprehend a circuit of about a hundred and thirty miles: and it is- 
remarkgd that the natives of this ſpot: arei of à favs: al ruddy* complexion; with deep yel- 
low hair; while their . 5 ERGO wont; TO: 8 75 is e e Per- 
fectly black. * 

A variety of mapnilioabs ruins: e Aale Sg particularly; thoſe of Sheba, 
the Lambeſe of the ancients; theſe are near three leagues in circumference; and. contain 
fome noble remains of the city gates; which, according: ts. an Arabian tradition, were: 
Forty, in number, and the inhabitants could ſend forty thouſand armed men ont of each. 
The front of a beautiful tem ple of the Ionic order, dedicated to Eſcuilapius, is fil} viſible; 
which, with part of an amphitheatre, and an elegant mauſoleum ſupported: by Corinthian 
columns, wp — eee ere muſt eben 
have made. 1 Ie rien 

The Algesäus on ca are ab rens eee; bs S bann the 
Moors who were driven out ef Spain. Turks, Arabs, and Jews, are likewiſe pretty nu- 
merous, as well as European ax oats n e ſow d egg ane ee 
trade without moleſtation. 

The Berebers, or ancient Habives; inhabit-<6 ene; and interior N Fn are di- 
vided into a number of tribes under their reſpective chiefs: theſe in genoral preſerve them- 
ſelves from any ret: * other. * ay are ir the moſt _—_— and 

reſpectable. een Hi eie 
The Moors, who are e b numerous „ Indubitonts of this r are "A 
vided into two clafles; thoſe who apply themſelves to trade and agriculture, and thoſe 
who adopt a ſort of wandering life, without either lands or patrimony: the firſt are by far 
the moſt reſpectable, and ſometimes amaſs great riches; the laſt are divided into a vaſt 
number of tribes, diſtinguiſhed by the names of their . or the places of their — 
very 
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Evety tribe forms a kind of itinerant village, or alowir, as they term it, of the firſt· men · 
tioned elaſs of Moors, and they are governed by their own chiefs with great equity and 
moderation. Each adowar pays the dey a tax proportioned to the number of it's eee 
for which the chief 4s reſponſible, as he repreſents the whole community. | 

Theſe wandering Moors, Who are diſſeminated all over Aftiea, hade ſevsral pet Mbzties 
in their inſtitutions, manners, and religion, which it will be proper te rematk. The urefs 
of their cheyks, or chiefs, conſiſts of a ſhirt and cloak; with à hood; in one piece, which 
deſcends to the calves of their legs. The haik, as-It is called, is the general drefs of the 
other Moors; being a pieee of Coarſe cloth about four or five elis long, trapped abbut the 
ſhoulders, (to which a hood is affixed) and defcending to the aneles. Children of both 
ſexes go entirely naked, till they ate about ſeven or eight yeats of age, when 2 enly 
aſſume a woollen or linen band round the waiſt till they arrive' at matu ty: 

A piece of woollen ſtuf which maches from the ſhoulders te the k rees, eenſtitutes the 
dreſs of the women, Who braid their hair, and 6rnament it with any ſplendid Bables they 
can procure. On their legs and arms they wear bratelets' of horn er ivory, and they fit 

every part of the ſkin hien is uſually uneovered, with black ſpots, made by tubbing a kind 
of of black powder: into the punctures of a needle. Their cotfiptexion' is rather ſwarthyy 
but they poſſeſs Srength af conſtitution and vivacity of diſpoſttion: and, as Bity Are early 
mature, and extremely-prolific, it is net unoſual t6 foe OST their owWit childrem. 
by the time they ace ten or eleven years of age. ö 

Matrimonial contracts ate negotiated: between te backer 68 thi ele, in the incefitled 
bridegroom; the latter, at the conclufion of preliminaries, bringing the ſtipulatect nut ber 
of cattle tothe father's hat, where his ſpouſe, who' receives" him without ceremony, is ſet 
upon the bride groom 8 horſe, and by kim conducted to his tent; amidſt tlie cengratulations 
of his friends. On her arrival, ſhe is prefented wich a bo of milk and honey, the neigh 

bours ſenging a nuptial fong while ſhe drinks, and concluding with expreſſiong of their 
beſt wiſhes for the happineſs of the new. married coaple. After a ſew more ceremonits, 
the huſband: places his flocks before her, 25's hint that he expects her to take the charge of 
his cattle and houſhold. A feaſt now commences, wich knging GERI; "hich con- 
tinues till the evening, when the company take their leave. 

During tha firſt month, the bride! remuins veiled, and mor atered to quit the Uf 
but at the expiration. af this Lene ene on the uſaak Ceties' of the otlicr rhiitriee 
Women. 

Theſe Moom, 8 bold and Ale AB 00 Münte independent of 
the Turks, whom they treat as enemies on the ſmalfeſt provoeatio: they perform their 
military exerciſe every evening; and are ſo exceeding}y DR that they can take up 
any, thing. with a lance as they ride at full ſpeed. „ 81920 Bigg 92107 & 

_ Theſe; people aro ſo much addicted to robbery, and to asg vepriſals en the other 
inhabitants, by whom they contend they are unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed of their original poſſeſs 
Logs, that it is dangerous travelling without a guad, or at leaſt one of their Marabuts 
or prieſts, _ 

The Arabs are ſcattered throughout every province, not culy of Algiers, but of al 
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Aw and when the 1 urks poſſeſſed therafelits of this dab the Arabs for a long 
time held ſeveral ſtrong paſſes, which they were only compelled to yield up, from the cir- 
cumftance of the Turks knowing the uſe of fire - arms, with which they were then unac- 
quainted. After their reduction, many of them choſe rather to become tributary than to 
abandon their old habitations; while others, diſdaining the yoke of ſervitude, retired to 

f the moſt inacceſſible parts of the country to ſecure their freedom. They all retain a 
native reſtleſs and depredatory diſpoſition; and, after they have ſecured their plunder, they 
retire to their mountains, bidding defiance to civil or military juſtice. They dreſs very 
much in the ſtile of the wandering 4 wien whom ay are often We * care- 
leſs geographical writers. 

The Turks of diſtinction affect a ester of "DAT not ardatly iſlmilar to \ that worn 
in Turky; being made of fine cloth or filk, their veſts richly embroidered, their turbans 
elegantly. bound up, and their legs covered with the moſt gloſſy leather; but the dreſs of 
the Poorer fort is light and lie: . Ke dreſs of the women only Wen from that of the 
of bracelets, pendants, and at, and never appear i in ako wa” Tadies of quality 

x are carried i in a ſort of palanquin, compoſed of oſiers, and covered with a thin painted cloth; 
which, though low, is capable of containing two perſons; and protecting them from the 
inclemency of the weather, as well as from the inconvenience of the ſun and duſt. Tet 

The viceroy, and ſome of his principal officers, are alone ſuffered to appear on horſeback 
in the city, or at places of public reſorts. all ofher voters. muſt either ve —_— with 
riding upon aſſes, or walk on foot. . 

The religion of this eee fm Mabometaniſm ; in a Tacky, only i in a \ variety 
of ſuperſtitious notians, not deducible from the precepts of their prophet. They ſuſpend: 
the figure of an extended hand from their children's necks, to prevent the effects of 
enchantment; and for the ſame purpoſe grown people carry about with them ſome ſen- 
tences from the Koran. Theſe charms are likewiſe faſtened round the necks of their beaſts 

of burden; and, as they believe in a ſpecies of beings called Jenoune, which they claſs 
between angels and devils, as the authors of various maladies, for offences committed 
againſt them, when any perſon is maimed. or .diſcaſed, Tome ' woman ſkilled in theſe 
ceremonies ſacrifices à foyl.or. other animal, according to the complaint of the ent 
and his ſituation in life, to appeaſe the angry ſpirit. on TY 5 09TH; 

Among the Algerines there are three principal religious officers : the Mufti, or high- 
prieſt ; the Cady, ar chief judge in ecclefiaſtical cauſes; and the Grand Marabut, who 
preſides over his own order, which conſiſts of a ſpecies of eremitical monks, who are held 
in much veneration, and have conſiderable influence as well in private as in public affairs. 
Theſe three grand officers have ſeats in the diyan, on the right-hand of the dey; and 


though they have NS: vote incſegulas e their deciſions 1 in en cauſes are binding : 
and definitive... .. - 1 de ee gate 14 


Tbe Marabuts ol very 105 ling; 5 are enn 8 in prayer. meditation 
and counting their beads. Their chaplet, or roſary, uſually conſiſts of ninety-nine beads, | 
on usb which they eee God is great! God be praiſed 1er, Gad forgive 
Ly bs © me! * 


% 
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© me!” This office deſcends to ſuch of thaie ſons as beſt affect a loleninity of deportment. 
Some of them pretend to work miracles, and to ſee viſions, and often aftoniſh the i ignorant 
with vomiting fire, and other juggling tricks; but they are particularly careful in per- 
forming theſe exploits, which they only WOE i in the N of: thoſe whom 5 thay . | 
incapable of developing the deception. Wh 
The civil government of Algiers 1 is endete wy the dey, on A u eee ae 
thirty baſhaws; at which, on ee e TITTY the ge: OP officers. are 
permitted to vote. 
The dey is elected from the army; ; and, as the "mal ok has: the. ſame right to 
ſovereigity as — higheſt, every common ſoldier ay be e as een to the 
throne. 1225 
Vet this figralar privilege, which the whole Ani in common pollaſs, tends. t to 
make the ſituation of their deys of all others the. leaſt enviable z- each aſpiring} ruffian 
being ready to ſheathe his ſcymitar in the boſom of his ſovereign. The failure of the beſt 
_ concerted enterprize, or even the capricious deſire of change, frequently coſts the unfortu- 
nate ruler his life: whoſe ſole ſecurity is in nipping conſpiracies in the bud; and, by 
a neceſſary ſeverity, cutting * tha nen ien You have- any reaſon * 1 r 
2 even ſuſpected. 
Every perſon has a right S ber ont che. cleftion eds; 2 5 as there is uſually a 
varied of candidates, the friends of the competitors are generally involved in n 
and not unfrequently decide their choice by the ſword. . N 
The election being concluded, the dey is ſaluted by the words, Alla Barek! ” chat! is, 
c God blefs you! and immediately inveſted. with the caftan, or inſignia of royalty; z the 
cady addrefling him' in a congratulatory ſpeech, which concludes wal an Ae DG to 
the practice of juſtice, equity, and moderation. 
The deys, after their exaltation, generally diſdain the + of wiſhing to diſguiſe 
ths humble extraction; on the contrary, when Mahomet Baſha was in poſſeſſion of that 
dignity, in a diſpute with the deputy-conſul of a. neighbouring nation, he is ſaid to have 
thus frankly acknowledged his origin. My mother fold ſheep's. trotters, and my father 
<« neats:topgues; but they wouls. have been aſhamed to have expoſed to le ſo worthleſs 
©: a tongue as thine. - 
The aga, or general of the 8 . is next i in a dignity. to the dey, i is one of the- 
oldeſt officers in the atmy, and holds his place only two months, when he is ſucceeded. by 
the next in ſeniority. The keys of the metropolis are depoſited into the hands of the 
aQing aga, and all military orders are iſſued in his name. At the expiration of his ſhort 
office he is conſidered as ſuperannuated; and receives his ſtipend for life, without being 
obliged to perform any other * than wu of giving nie advice at the grand council, 
where he however has no vote. 
The ſecretary of ſtate, who r an the W aQs, holds the next aa to the * 
then ſollow the chiah baſhaws, or chief colonels, out of which claſs are uſually choſen 
the ambaſſadors and promulgers of the dey's orders throughout his territories; the bolbek 
— or ſenior captains, oy the oldak baſhaws, or lieutenants, whoſe promotion is by 
WE ea 7 R ſeniority, 
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ſeniority, the Gmalleſt infraion of which rule would probably coſt the dey his life. Theſe, 
with the beys or governors of the three great provinces, and ſome inferior officers, compoſe 
the grand council or divan, whoſe manner of tranſaRing buſineſs is extremely ſingular, 
The apa for the time being, as preſident, propoſes the queſtion; which is immediately 
repeated with a loud voice by the chiah baſhaws, and from them re· echoed by four inferior 
officers ; after which, every member of che divan repeats it to his next neighbour, with 
ſtrange contortions and geſticulations and when the buſineſs does not meet with their 
approbation, a hideous noiſe is heard from oppoſition, which ſhews the aga do which fide 
the majority inclines, who accordingly proclaims the deciſion of the queſtion.” To pre- 
vent oppoſition, the dey carefully ſuppreſſes thoſe whom he ſuſpects 2 muy Claes} 
in general only convening his moſt abject dependants. 7 
A barbarous piece of policy has commonly been adopted after every Freſh ele@ion of a 
dey; the ſucceſsful candidate ordering every member of the divan who oppoſed bie . 
to be Qrangled, and filling up the vacancies with the minions of his pleaſure. /' 72:28 
The whole military foree of Algiers, which is ſaid not to exceed fix thouſand men, is 
Euer, of Turks and Cologlies; which latter are the ſons of ſuch ſoldiers as have been 
permitted to matry. To preferve obedience, arms are in this country held to be leſs 
effectual than poliey, where the old maxim, Divide and commanid,” is ſtrictly attended 
tor the provincial viceroys fomenting continual jealouſies and diſputes between the Arabian 
tribes, and contriving to aflift the defigns of each n _ nen ee eee | 
without any military exertions. - 
The army, which is well though ſeverely diſciplined, i is deny the 3 of the ag 
of the Ianizuries, and confiſts of infentry, cavalry, and artillery. In their eonflifts with 
Ohriſtian powers, they generally fight with the moſt determined reſolution; peg on 
their ſuffering themſelves to be taken priſoners, they are confidered as alie 
their effects are onfifcated, r 0 are Ons bo. languiſh rene, without hops 
Keira . 9 
The Algerines, who polkelz the krengelt RY cores of any nation on the Barbary End, 
have ſeldom more than twenty ſhips of war, one of which only belongs to the government, 
and is filed the Deylik, or Royal Ship; being commanded by an admiral. The reſt of 
their ſhi ps of war, or corfairs, are either the property of private perſons, or of their 
reſpeRive eommanders, and ſometimes of both. Their cruiſes are regulated by an old 
Experienced officer, called the aga pachi, who is appointed by the dey, and tranſmits an 
account of the conduct and ſuceeſs of the different corfairs to government, which claims. 
an eighth of all the prizes, ſlaves, and cargo, the ines din e in n reren. 
tions as are agreed on between the owners and men. 
When any Chriſtians are taken, a tritt 476710 infliture@roſpeRing FONT FORO 
Ds. and condition; conſeſſions of which are frequently extorted by the baſtinado. 
The unhappy men are then. ſtripped almoſt naked, and conducted to. the dey's palace; 
whither the European conſuls repair, te examine if any of them belong to their reſpeRive 
nations: if they do, or are only paſſengers, the conſul claims them; but if they appear to 


berre for wy nation not in SN wi THY Res the full ranſom muſt be paid before they 
can 
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can obtain their enlargement; The gey, who'iy entitled to every eighth man; generally 
makes choice of thoſe S0 haue ſome uſeful trade er profeſſion; the reſt, being left to 
the captors and owners, are carried to the ſlave- market, where a price is ſet upon each; 
according to their reſpeRive:ages, ranks, or abilities: after which, they are conducted to 
the cout before the deyis palace; and expoſed te publie auction; where, if they produes 
more than theic Valuation, the overplus is applied to the uſes of government. 0%, nad: ve 
Aw iron ring is ufually put round one anele of theſe miſerable men; to Which à chain ib 
— the lengtk being proportioned to theit apparent doellity and ſubmiſſlon. Thoſe 
who are able to work at any handjeraft buſineſs, are ſometimes treated: with' confiderable 
lenity, and often ſuffered to earn a ſufficient ſum to procure their redemption; but thoſe 
who:have no money or friends, and are incapable of exerciſing any trade or profeſſion, are 
employed inthe: vileſt offices, and treated with the moſt brutal ſeverity,” 11) 7119511! 
| Thoſe female ſldves who are polldffed of wit, beauty, and virtue, gur ſtill mote 
than menz beingrexpoſed! to the brutab tuſts of their maſters; and ſubjected to perperital 
bondage. But ſuch as renounce thoſe ideas of virtue and religion which are ineuleated in 
Europe, live conſiderably at their cale, nd ſometimes gain great aſcendency over the 
atem of their owners. FOLK 
The pabiftc areaties which have for Tome time CubHitelt” bebireer-theſe people And wolf 
of ihe great trading nations of Europe Mive greatly tended to weaken the Algerine navys 
by rendering it in a mannet᷑ uſe leſs; andz at this ne benen of the nne cod 
not ſhun an engagement with their combined fleet. en of e nd 
Ihe fixed taxes bring annually: into their re FP hundred chbufarid dollars; | 
and the different contributions, fines, and other contingencies, ate ſuppoſed to produce 
2bduvas much more} The Grand' Signief {nes ae cer bedr fr WE Bey than 
2 ffipalatell member of handlome y0ufrs, 2nd/ſome'orher annuil preſents." inet Fiat 
The cdy is jadgs in adh eivit afdrsp and the acm fhferakiom of Juſtice4s difbe red with” 
eee d Katz th6ugh got withvar ene moſt gagrant instances of pertislity and core 
ruption; for this reaſon,/every importatit-concetn is referred'to the dey himſelf, 0 
Many of their-puniſhments.are barbardus in che extreme; evenithelighteft; er is 2 
baſlinads; though not eonHderdd as capital; is frequently attended with death. a 
Mudder is erpisted by impalement; or füſpenſion by che neck from tl bike gg of 
me cicyr e by berg entendéd upon hecke; Where the wietthed victims of Juſt ice writhe 
in agenies ien preffble, often for trore"thaw u day; befor they expirmgmaGq. 
A Moor, when convicted ef robbery, has his night hand cur off, which is ſaſpent 
trom his neck, while he rides round the city on am aſs, with Wia e towatds the tall. 
Jews and Chriſtians, when convicted of ridiculing Mähomet and his religion, muff 
either bdeht his dokkrincs, of fuſer the molt "exquiſite tortüres that barbarit) can invent. 
e ere e eee athong the number of final punifhmen ts'inated 
on thoſe h ſubyect.· them ſelves to the reſentment of the ſeccleſſaſtical 1 5 
Debtors are only confined till their whole property is converted into money, ae they 
a in bet at liberty; and if there appears RY it is returned them; though 
F ts p. ö A 1 
2239.4 F. emale 
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Female oriminals are treated with peculiar delicacy, being. either ſedt-to 2 private houſe 
of conedios, for petty ofa or tied up in a ck, carried out to ſea, and ee for 
capital ones. 1 inn by 18 EQ 3 2 

. Of the various arts and wenn which « once ouriſhed i in aa Saree, a veſtige 
jemaing> yet the natives are not deficient in mental abilities; and, were they not ſhackled 
by their government and religion, might in time be capable of the ſame -inipfovements as 
Europeans. The ſons of Moors and Turks are indeed ſent early to ſchool; hut the extent 
of their maſters abilities can only teach them a litile writing, which is performed on a 
board with chalk, and to read y in n Nu. which is eyes lineman 
degree of proficiency.. - 3 = A ile 

From the natural mel off the, PR BEN and N rooted. intwnpt of Chriſtians, it 
Is difficult todiſcover their real opinions or acquirements: but thoſe who are beſt informed 
aſſert, that tha chief aſtronomer, who regulates and ſuperintends the hours of prayer, has 
not ſufficient. abilities to.conſtruta ſun- dial; that their utmoſt ſkill-in navigation conſiſts 

in diſtinguiſhing the eight principal points of the compaſs; and that chentſtry, once a 
favourite ſcience among them, is now. almoſt wholly confined to the enden n 
water. MAS 1465 & £6317 © 

The ſtudy of medicine is neglected, from their predeſtinarian . ey e is is * 
left ao contend with the morbific aſfections of the patient; charms and incantations being 
the chief remedies applied. They however admit of few ſunple nen ee 
bath, which is univerſally reſorted to in all diſeaſe s. 

Fhey do not now even underſtand their ancient calendar, in which the lun. s 4 the | 
uit yp "Shanks and nocturnal arch, the duration of twilight, and the. ſeveral hours of prayer 
for each day in the month, are calculated with the utmoſt preciſian: theſe, like their mathe- 
matical inftruments, are now. only regarded as inexplicable; curioſities 3 and all. a}gebraic 
inveſtigations, for which their anceſtors were onceſo;celebrated,' are entirely unknown. 
The common rules of arithmetic, which are however mechanically and not ſcientifically 
performed, ſeem to bound their acquiſitions, and to be the utmoſt effprts of their genius. 

"Notwithſtanding the piratical diſpoſition. of the natives, and the contempt. in which 
they hold the opponents of Mahomet, free Chriſtians-and - Jews carry on their reſpeRive 
vocations among them without moleſtation, but the European trade. is principally con- 
ducted by a few Spaniards, who have taken up. their, reſidengs in Algiers. Carpets not 
much inferior to thoſe of Turky, velvet, talfeties,. and other wrought ſilks, are manu- 
factured, as well as linen cloth, of which; Suſa produces the fineſt; all theſe articles are 
chiefly for home conſumption; few commodities being exported, beſides Bach ſeathers, 
Wax, hides, wook, copper, and dates. {41 437 Dine 121147 (i 2 : 

The imports, being partly- captures, and partly merchandize, confit * almoſt every. 
| article, manufactured in or uſually. carried to Europe; but ſuch exactions and duties are 
required of what is brought in by way of ixaes that en the yenderd 5 cabin are 
well able to ſupport them. e - 

Foreign coins are principally. circulated: among; theſe Jy hes — l ſeveral | 
of their own; among which are the barkag which. is of nne nal ſquare 


ares; th piece 


: 
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piece of filver, fifteen of which are equivalent to a Spadin rf Ar and twenty-four toa 8 wr 


being nearly worth a crown; and the rupee, the. median, and dian, all of gold, which, 
as the tes coins of the kings of Wray are n coi ined i in that proyince. f 
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l 
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ſeven degtdes twelve minstes north latitude, and being about two hundred and 6% | 


miles in length, and one hundred and ſeyenty in breadth. 


This country is divided into two parts, called the Al and winter circuits; which 
the bey annually traverſes, with a ſort of flying camp: in the ſummer viſiting the fertile 
country near Keff and Baijah, and the diſtrits between Cairwan and Jereede; and f in the . 
winter, the remainder of his dominions. te 

The ſummer circuit, which lies to the north, i is more © e than any place of the 
ſame extent on the Barbary ſhore, and is by far the moſt luxuriant and agreeable; being : 
filled with cities, towns, and villages; and exhibiting an appearance of affluence, eaſe, 
and happineſs, for which it is indebted to the mildneſs of it's government, and it's exemp- 


tion from many of thoſe tyrannical exactions, which are in 7 ſo N felt on 


this unhappy coaſt. 


The Zaine which ſeparates Tunis from Algiers; 3 the Megerda, or ancient Bagraday the 
Miliana, ſuppoſed to be the Catada of antiquity; and the Gabbs, 2 to > be the 2 


Triton; are the principal rivers of this kingdom. 


"Oppoſite to the mouth of the Zaine, is a ſmall iſland, which has an "excellent coral | 
fiſhery, formerly occupied by the Genoeſe, who, held it of the regency of this country | 


at a certain annual rent; and, on Cape Negro, the F rench African company have at pre- 
ſent an eſtabliſhment, on ſimilar conditions. N 


The Zowan, or Zagoan, is the moſt conſiderable mountain in i this ſtate; the ſummit 
| commanding a proſpect of the greater part of the kingdom. A ſtream deſcends from this 
mountain, which was formerly conveyed to Carthage by a noble aqueduct; over whoſe. 
ſource' a temple was erected, the ruins of which are {till viſible. A variety of Roman 
antiquities, forts, towns, and inſcriptions 3 in 1 885 may * eaſily be traced, the whole 5 
country being pregnant with ruins. ; 
Tunis is in general bleſſed with a Riu a air, and a fertile ſoil, 6 8 the 
ſouth, where barren deſarts, and ſhifting ſands, occupy a large extent, the heat being | 
almoſt intolerable. The winds. that paſs over this tract are extremely ſuffocating, - 
eſpecially j in the dog-days; | and the natives are obliged 1 to WOE their floors, and uſe other 


> a —:.41 2 4 


refreſhing expedients. 1 


The rainy ſeaſon commences in in ber or ORQober ; $224 after which they ITY their [os 


wheat, and three weeks later they cu 


tivate the other ſpecies of pulſe. The lands are ſo 


exceedingly Tight, that, a pair of oxen plaw upwards of an acre a. day; and, in tolerable | 
ſeaſons, the foil 1 is very prolific, a 


The My. is generally ripe about the end of Maayy, or 2 of June; ; and, as the 
| . 


Tuniſeens 55 
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Tuniſcens are a contraſt to. their ne eighbours, with reſpeQ. to agricul tu 


A 1 . 


. 


r . Wan ſpot of 
ground ; is improved to the de 
Indeed, tillage is an art held by theſe people in the higheſt eſtimation, as may. be oo 


lected from the ſtory of Mahomet, Bey of Tunis. This ſovereign being dethroned by his 
| ſubjeQts, implored the protection of the Dey of Algiers; who promiſed to reſtore him to 


his government, on condition he would diſcover to him the grand ſecret of the philoſopher's $ 


None, of which he was reputed to be poſſeſſed; and, on his engaging to fulfil this agree- 


ment, he was rec inſtated 1 in his kingdom. He 05 with great pomp and ceremony, ſent 
a vaſt quantity of plow-ſhares and mattocks to the Algerine prince; intimating that wealth 
could only ariſe from a proper cultivation of the earth, and Yak 809d Fe might eaſily 
be converted into gold. 

This kingdom is n ſubjed to earthquakes, "which may be. philoſophically. 
accounted for, from the number of hot ſprings and ſul phureous caverns it contains; which, 
with other inflammable matter, produce ſuch vialent concuſhans as ſometimes even extend 


themſelves a great way into the ſea, where ckeir effects have been perceived when the 
depth of water has exceeded two hundred fathoms. ol 


A falt mountain 5 Jibbel Haddeſſa, which! is ſalid, like A rock, of a reddiſh purple 
colour, and bitter e mentic 
the ſubſtance of this mountain is waſhed, down, b by the raing.and dews, it loſes it 5 colour 
and bitterneſs, and becomes loft and White as ſnow. „ . rem other, ſaline. 
mountains, and many falt lakes, in this country. wk 

Before we enumerate the cities now. moſt diftinguiſhed 1 in this countrys we. muſt pay. A 


melancholy. tribute to thoſe, which were formerly the admiration of the world z. and of 


which we could. ſcarcely: fix the ſcite, if the page of antiquity did not aſſiſt our refearches: 
and ſurely nothing can furniſh the contemplative mind with more rational improvement than 


a view of the ruins and deſolation which every where abound! When he caſts his eyes 


around on the ſolitary arch, or ſublime portico, where hiſtory informs him the greateſt | 
names of antiquity have reſorted, and a ſucceſſion of various nations have in turn given 
law, what muſt be his "1 3.86.5 th Every mouldering column, every venerable pile of 
ruins, reads the moſt inſtructive leſſons on the weakneſs and inſtability of. all human acts, 
and the reflection on che many thouſands that ſleep below, who once. enlivened the arts, 
or graced the triumphal car, emphatically tell us „what ſhadows we (Abe and what ſha- 
dows we purſue.” 5 . 
Carthage, the celebrated rival of Rome, has. FDAK vithſtood the ravages of time. 
The mud continually thrown up by the river Mejerdab, has entirely choaked it's ancient. 
harbour; and the ruins of the city are near three miles dikant from the ſea, though formerly: 
it ſtood cloſe on the ſhore, Carthage Bas originally erected on three hills, but the vallies- 
being filled up with the demolition of it's ſtructures, their former ſhape and extent cannot 
now be diſtinguiſhed; The area of a fl pacious room, with ſeveral of an inferior ſize near it, 
ſome of which have teſſelated pavements, is ſtill diſcernable on an eminence which. 
overlooks the ſouth-eaſt ſhore; and, in traverſing the coaſt, the common-ſewers are in 


deren places plainly diſtinguiſhable, being ſtrongly. cemented, and of.courſe having onde 
ittle 
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little from the ravages of time. Next to theſe, the ciſterns, or reſervoirs, are in beſt-preſer- 
vation; for, beſides thoſe which belonged to private edifices, there were two ſets for public 
uſe: the largeſt, being that which received the water of the aqueduct, lay near the weſtern 
wall of the city, and conſiſted of more than twenty contiguous ciſterns, each one hundred 
feet long, and thirty broad; the ſmaller one, which might ſtill be repaired at an indon- 
ſiderable expence, lies in a more elevated ſituation, near the cothon, being inten en e 
collect the rain-water that fell on the en that building;/as well as on ſome: adjucent 
pavements purpoſely conſtrued, =. 

Theſe are. the only remains extant of this once his eity : no 8 arches, no 
columns of porphyry or granite, no- curious entablatures, no efforts of architecture, point 
out where any particular edifice ſtood. The ruins, however, of. the celebrated aqueduct,, 
which conyeyed water to the ciſterns above-deſcribed, may be tracedito the diſtance of 
fifty, miles; it was certainly a moſt elaborate and expenſiue work, ger faced: 
with- ftone, and extending along the whole peninſula = 

At Arriana, a ſmall. village. near Tunis, are ſeveral entire arches, Vieh- mesſüre 
ſeventy feet in height, ſupported by pillars ſixteen feet ſquares: the channel above theſe 
arches was vaulted over about ſix feet high, and: plaiſtered with a ſtrong cement; air- 

holes being introduced at proper diſtances, for the double purpoſe of ſupplying that neceſ- 
fary element, and Furniſhing convenient places for cleanſing and repairs. Over the fountains. 
which fupplied this aqueduct, ſeveral temples were erected; one of which, at Zungar, ap- 
pears, to have been of the Corinthian order, and terminates in a dome with three cles, 
probably for the ſtatues of river-nympbs,. or other aquatic divinities. 

The ancient Utica has ſuffered ſtill more from the icon hand of time than even Carthage; 
it's very ſituation, cannot be determined with certainty, owing to the receſſion of the ay. 
and the conflux of mud: the ruins which are ſuppoſed to occupy it's ancient ſcite;. are 
at Booſhater, and contain magnificent remains of: walls, ciſterns, and a ſpacious aqueduct. 
This place lies about twenty-ſeven Roman miles from Carthage, and it's name is ren- 
dered immortal: for the military exploits which have been atchieved in the vicinity. 

To the eaſt of Carthage is the ſanctuary of Seedy Doude, a Mooriſh ſaint, whoſe ſepul= 
ehre is five yards long. It appears to be the remains of a Roman pretorium, from the 
ſurrounding moſaic payements,. which: are all executed with admirable ſymmetry and 
exaCtneſs. The figures with which it is adorned are, horſes, birds, fiſhes, and trees, inlaid: 
in ſuch a variety of beautiful colours,. as to exceed a common painting in livelineſs of 
expreſſion: the horſe, the emblem of Carthage, is repreſented in a bold attitude; the 
birds are the hawk, and the partridge; the Ribes, the Silt-head and nnen. and the 
trees, the palm and the olive. | 

Farther to. the caſt lies the Aquilaria of the ancients, where Curio landed the troops- 
who were cut to pieces. by Sabura. Several veſtiges of antiquity. are ſtill to be ſeen; the 
moſt remarkable of which is an artificial cavern, extending upwards of half a mile through. 
a mquntain, about twenty or thirty feet. high, and ſupported. by large pillars: and arches- 
left ſtanding at proper intervals, "Theſe are unqueſtionably the quarries mentioned by? 
Strabo, from which Carthage, Utica, and the * cities, , and, as the: 


mountain 
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mountain thus-excavated is overſhadowed with trees, the arches: beneath being open to 
the ſea, while ſprings are perpetually triekling down the rocks, it appears evident that this 


is the very cave deſcribed 90 Virgil, where NOR 7 is ſaid to RAPE landed with pare of his 


ITbe eee * the Tiſtra of Caber, f is another ningnificent piece of 
e originally conſiſting of ſixty- four arches, with four orders of columns. The 


upper order has ſuffered greatly from the Arabs; and, in a late revolt of that people, this 


place being made one of their chief fortreſſes, the Bey of Tunis blew up four arches; 
excepting which, nothing of ſimilar antiquity can appear more beautiful and entire. The 
arena, which is nearly circular, has a deep well of hewn. ſtone in it's center, where the 
pillar that ſupported the velum was probably erected. Many other antiquities are ſtill 
extant; among which are ſeveral marble ſtatues, one of them a coloſſal figure, and another 
repreſenting a naked but headleſs Venus in the Medicean attitude and ons eg 3 rs 


with illegible inſcriptions; and ſuperbly finiſhed columns, of different orders. 


The triumphal arches of the ancient Sufetula, now Spaitla, are likewiſe noble ruins; 


X an entire pavement of large black ſtones, extending about a furlong in length, with a 


parapet-wall on each ſide. This pavement js terminated by a beautiful portico, which 
leads into a ſpacious court, containing the remains of three temples, whoſe roofs, porticos, 
and fronts, are demoliſhed, gy "= walls, a4 og mn i remain 
entire, ' : —— SE 1 


Six leagues to che — of Sufetula is cee 5 on a pieeipicethat i extends 


over the river Derb, in it's vicinity, is a large triumphal-arch with an attic edifice, 


containing Corinthian ornaments on it's entablature, though. the pilaſters are entirely 
Gothic, This rude oven 1 anne contains an u ier in nen wh Manlius 
Felix, the founder. | 


In the plains below the city choral are many maufoles or burying-places with ſuitable 
inſcriptions. | 

About two leagues * Mat is the Mierinrs/ a et minke; raiſed i in 
form of a cylindrical pedeſtal, - near ſixty feet in diameter, with a ſubterraneous vault. 
On the top of this ſtructure are ſeveral ſmall altars, which originally had each an inſcrip- 
tion, but three of them only are now legible: the firſt contains theſe words, L. Emilio 
©Africano Avunculo; the ſecond, * Ci Suellio TINT ene ; and _e third, Mano 
tear, iig com Rx 

Theſe are ſome of the princi 101 Ware of antiquity to be traced at a diſtance from 


the preſent habitations of men; thoſe which are nen with modern Ties or Towns, 
will be noticed as we proceed. 


Tunis, the ancient Tunes, and the capital of this kingdow; lies in dirty 5 degrees 
twenty-ſix minutes north latitude, and in ten degrees fifteen minutes eaſt longitude, on 
the weſtern bank of the channel of Goletta, forming an-oblong ſquare about three miles 
in circumference. It is neither remarkable for the number of it's inhabitants, nor it's public 
or private edifices; being much inferior to Algiers in all theſe reſpeQs. The want of 
palatable water is a very conſiderable i inconvenience to the ma ;z that in che wells 

being 
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wells being exceedingly braekiſh, and the ciſterns fey, they areobliged to fetch this neceſſury 
article from the diſtance of at leaſt a mile: | hut, excepting this diſadvantage,. no place 
enjoys greater plenty of: the necęſſarigs of life; or on more moderate terms for, excluſive 
of the conſtant; ſupplies of proviſians. imported, the gardens abound with 2;profulion; of 
citrons, dates, and lemons; and, for a league round the city, there is ſuch abundance of 
dlivesy ag nh only ta ſupply the natives with oil, but likewiſe to produce a conſiderable 
quantity for exportation, The aromatic ſcents of theſe fruits, added to the number of odo · 
riferous herbs made uſe of in heating the bagnios and. oyenꝭ, communicate fragrance. ta the 

air, and gamecꝭ the unwholeſame efluv;a from, the ſurrounqing lakes and marſhes, _ 

Tunis has-five;gates. neither of which:are;mych. Wat for. theip eue and cho 
houſes in general ate only one ſtory high, with. flat roofs, _ T. Ae 8 

The bey 's palace, Which is the. moſk magnificent: building in the city, contains four 
fogeh gates, one in egch front, having a lofty. turn at every angle, The courts; 
ſpacious, the —— profuſely orhamented, and the different apartments very (pl ſplendi 5 
particularly. the treaſury. IEF. every article. of y: value Is depoſited, ang the book of. eit 
law kepty,wh pich Was Compoſed ed by,a celebrated d do tor, n named” Ali ee whom 

the. heys- ae, proud to. deduce thejr origin. qo 
„The ghief.mplgque ig only. celebrated for the height « of i it 's t 
at Fez, is allowed to be the moſt lofty in Africa. = FED 

The principal manufactures being thoſe of woollen and linen, in the midſt of the city 
is a Piazza of great extent; which, when the place was in it's ſplendor, Foogyjael near 
three, thouſand, woollen and linen-drapers ſhops. . - 

Niotpithffanding the ſcarcity. of, water, the baths, which are e very numerous, and much 
moreſcmmodious than thoſe of Fez and Algiers, are ſupplied from the ciſterns on the tops 
of the;hquſes, which receive the rain- water; and as each contributes towards the repletion, 
there is ſeldom any perceptible deficiency of this eſſential element. 

There are likewiſe ſeveral colleges. and ſchools at Tunis, in which the de dor; of the 
laws, and other literati, are maintained; ſome at the public expence, and others by exer- 
ciſing the. mendi cant profeflion,. the eee in A they are ae held m_ 
failing to enſure their ſucceſs. © e. FT vn 
The Janizaries are likewiſe mee mite handſome BO and their aga with 
a palace, whither the inferior officers reſort to receive orders; and, beſides the excliange 
and cuſtom-houſe, there i is alſo an arſenal apd a dock on the bank of the canal, j in which 
the materials are preſerved for equippiyg their gallies. 

The principal fortification of this city, is it's caſtle; which, hong henna on an emi- 
nence, commands the whole place, and makes a grand appearance at a diſtance, | 
Without the walls are the Turkiſh ſepulchres, which N 6e, and are orna- 
mented with a variety of marble decarations.  _ 

Bizerta. is pleaſantly fituated, at the bottom of a 3 gulph of the 4 name, the 
Sinus Hipponenſis of the ancients, about thirty- ſeven miles to the north-weſt « of Tunis, in 
thirty.feven, degrees twenty-ſeven minutes north latitude. This town is about a mile 
in eee 1 and, lying between 2 ſpacious lake and the ſea, is well defended by. 
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forts and batteries, the principal of which are towards the ore. The channel between 
the lake and the ſea, where there is a continual influx: and reflux; formed the ancient port 
of Hippo, which was once the moſt beautiful and ſecure Haven om the coafty, and there are 
Mill ſome veſtiges of a large pier, Which ran a great way into the ſca; to break the force 
of the northleaſt winds: 710 DET DAL 90489 3-101 tus eit nk SSD RL n 
Porto Farino Hes on the fide of a ſpacious navigable baſon, formed by the river Mejer- 
dah, and was once a conſiderable city; but ãtĩs now chiefly noted for it's beautiful cothon, 
the feceptacle of the whole naval force of the kingdom. M40 918 ee een ee 
About Hite thil&caft bf Tunis, and à file and a Haff from the fea," lies Nabel, the 
Colonia Neapolis of Ptolemy; to the welt öf Which? at a final? diſtanee; is the-ſeite'of the 
ancient Neapolis. This town, whith erjcys à ebaffüeräble fare of trade, is fambus for 
it's potteries. Many reliques of antiquity Are to be ſeen in' this place; Efnafty onfilting 
of Rones whoſe inſcriptions are become illegible ; and, arhopy other articles, à block of 
(bite marble; op which a wolf f Sega) e in bite aer d e 
Sula, or Souſa, the refidence of the Turkiſh bafhaws, is Famus for being the Chief matt 
fr ol, and to it:, Aguriſhing anufa lern of inen. it b f i. Rtubtecl Ons Toſl rot; 
and was formerly very populous and aMuent ; ies pfefegt fünavltants afe ey feiſzen, 
whoſe remarkable civility to rangers has induced à Effderable nüpiber öf mefthants to 
| P E of 120% loi ider dawolin i nod os 
, TTT Aae 
EKaſtwan, or Carvan, the Vico Auguſti of antiquity; Niet Abet eight leagtes to the 
welk of Sufa, and is eſteemed the fecond city fot population” and extentin'this Kingdom, 
though it is ſituated on a barren plain. „There gte Teverat hobleYpecimens of ancient 
Architecture ih this place; and tile great moſque! whithis tegirded as place'sf the utmoſt 
fanctity throughout all Barbary, is a very magnificent piſt, Jupported by nearly five hun- 
dred pillars of granite; ſome of which, from the vivid beauty of their red and white'ſpots;' 
are eſteemed of ineſtimable value. Farther wWeſtwyard, gie the ruins of Truzzar, where 
there are ſeveral vaultéd chambers, continually filed with the ſteam of ſalþkur, and to 
which the Atabianb frequently refort for the Pirpoſe*6f fWwedting away any indifpolition:" 
Media, which' is'ſelted on 4 fmall Peninfula; onthe eater coaftiof Fünfs; beats evi- 
dent marks of it's once flouriſhing ſtate, though little of it's former ſplendor remains. 
The port, With an area ef about one hüildred pates ſquare; Iies within the walls; but 
it is become too ſhallow ſafely t6 admit rite" fmalleſt veſſels. "The high walls which ſur- 
rounded this place, were formerly of amazing ſtrength, and flanked with a great number of 
towers, each forming a kind of ſeparate fottivſs, Oe tower oh the Jand-fide was built 
remarkably ſtrong, havin a vauſted arch under it ſeventy feet long, guarded'by'fix maſfy 
gates plated with iron, placed one within the ther; With retreats and poftcullis's of 
the ſame metal. Mehedi, the firſt caliptt of Carvan, was the projector of theſe fortiffca- 
tions, who likewiſe took a particular pleaſure in beautifying the city with ſuperb edifices, 
which are executed in ſuch a ſtile as to render it à matter of doubt with ſome writers, 
whether they are not to be aftigned to the tafté of bafifer ages „ l 
Six Jeagues to the weſt of Tunis, lies Ulbs, vr Tuberbo, the Tubürbum Minus of 
the ancients, a fall town on the banks'of the river Mejerdah, inhabited by the _ 
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dants of the Moors who were expelled from Andaluſia. In this neighbourhood, Mahomet, 
bey of this kingdom, a public · ſpirited; prince, planted, a great variety of delicious fruit- 
trees, pteſer ving every ſpecies apart in a place allotted for it; the whole forming beautiful 
and valuable groves of citrons, lemons, apricots, peaches, and other fruits. For the refreſh- 
ment of theſe; delightful plantations, the ſame: prince erected a maſſy bridge or dam, with 
Quices and flood-gates, to raiſe, the Mejerdah to a proper height; but the genius of this 
people being inimical to works of beauty and utility, the whole is now fallen to ecars 
and become inſufficient for the,qriginal purpoſe. 

The Vecca of Salluſt, now Beja, is a city of great trade, and the principal repoſitory 
* corn in this tate. It is built on the declivity of A, hill, and enjoys a ſalubrious Als: 
with. plenty, of water: the walls, which are conſtrued of the materials of the ancient 

city. contain ſeveral ftones, with legible inſcriptions, but there are no other remains. 1 
From ſeveral, concurring circumſtances, the modern F erreanah i is conjectured t to be the 
Thalia of hiſtorians, once the capital of Bizacium; z though nothing but a few columns 
of granite, and other ſimilar articles, are now left to denote it's former grandeur. The 
purity of it's air, and the plenty of excellent water, are the principal benefits this place 
receives, from it's ſituation; the adjacent country being one rude waſte, except only : A very 
ſmall extent of groung o the ſouthward. Naked precipices terminate the proſpect to the 
welt ;..and where a, valley extends the view, the eye only perceives a barren deſart parched 
with perpetual drought, and reflecting the beams of an ardent and almoſt intolerable ſun. 

Gafsa, the ancient Capſa, lies about twelve leagues eaſtward from Ferreanah, and i is 
ſituated- on an eminence ſurrounded with mountains, whoſe ſides are covered with olives, 
palms, piſtachios, and other fruitrtrees. The modern edifices exhibit a glaring commix- 
ture of ancient columns, entablatures, and altars; 5 which might baye been the moſt ſtriking 
ornaments of the city, had they been ſuffered to occupy their original ſtations, but now 
only preſent a beautiful deformity « of architecture, leaving us to lament the perverſion of | 
taſte, as well as the ravages of time. : 

„The Tuniſeens are compoſed. « of all, the various nations we have enumerated i in our 
deſcription of the inhabitants of Algiers; from whom they are, however, agreeably diſtin- 
guiſhed, by, their ſuperior politeneſs, and civilization, as well as by their exemption from 
that pride, i inſolence, and Nacbirf. for Weed the natives s of this coaſt a are but yo uy 
ſtigmatized. os 

The Tuniſeens are afable i in n manners, obliging to o ſtrangers, and elle to their 
compadts, The extenſion of trade, the i Improvement « of manufactures, and the friendſhip 
| . ſond of, cultivating with the European powers, have no doubt had this happy. 
effect on. their. minds: and as theſe circumſtances tend to extirpate contradted ideas, they 
by. na, means treat Chriſtians wich contempt, but allow them that juſtice, which i is in vain 
looked for from their neighbours; ; and though they keep ſome chriſtian ſlaves, and are not 
entirely free from the depredatory. ſpirit that marks the whole race, they treat their captives 
with a conſiderable ſhare of lenity, and the repreſencations « of the European conſuls, in 
their favgur, : are pearl With danch, and acceded to with . . 5 07 ts 
| | 5 Even 
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hy Even in this'ifland of female beauty, the Tuniſeen women would —— eſteemed 
| 

| 


handfome; and their offspring are born with the fineſt complexions that can be conceived: 
but the ardour of the fun ſoon gives a ſwarthy tinge to the boys; though the girls, who 
are conſtantly confined at home, - retain all their native beauty till they ate paſt child- 
bearing, which is uſually about thirty. Tt i is no uncomimen thing for a Tuniſeen woman 
to be 4 mother at eleven; and as theilt longevity” ſeems eee weerewh; ny: often 
live to fee their children of feveral generations. ante, - | 
The dreſs of both ſexes, though nearly of the _ form with that of the' Algorines, is 
neater, and more genteel. They alſo wear drawers when they ſee company, or go abroad; 
| but, when at home, they fometimes oily bind à piece of nen round their Joins. The 
= females greatly pride themſelves on having long hair, which they collect together, plaiting 
| it with ribpands behind; and, when nature is not ſufficiently favourable im this ornament, 
they ald, like the fair of more poliſhed countries, to their natural ſtock: over their hair, 
thus adorned, they cloſely tie the ſeveral corners of a triangular piece of curious needle- work. 
Ladies of a ſuperior rank have a head-dreſs of the ſame figure, compoſed of thin plates of gold 
or filver, cut through and engraved in imitation of lace, their dreſs being finiſhed by a fine 
handkerchief, bound cloſe over this ornament, and negligently falling down on the col- 
ected hair. "The y tinge their eye-laſhes, as well as the edges of their eye-lids,'with pul- 
- verized lead-ore; an operation which is performed by dipping a wooden bodkin into the 
powder, and drawing it under the eye- lid: this communicates a ſable hue, which is by 
them thought to become every complexion, and to conſtitute the perfection of beauty, 
Ani ingenious and learned divine has proved the antiquity of this cuſtom; from the ſacred 
vlog; which -expreſsly mention, according to the true tranſlation of the original, that 
* Jexcbel ſet 57 her eyes with the Powder of lead-ore.” The fame learned author has ſhewn, 
by appoſite quotations, that this practice prevailed among the ancient'Greeks and Romans: 
and, indeed, it is ſtill uſed, not only on the Barbary conft, hoon likewife i in —— r 4 
and many other countries of the eaſt. 3 
" Jealouly,, which appears 1 to be endemial i in Barbary, W to prevall leſs at Tunis than 
| in any of the other Rates we have yet deſcribed in this quatter' „ 
. Their religion obliging them to frequent ablutions, the baths are much reſorted to, 
particularly by the ladies; who, © on theſe occaſions, uſe avaſt quantity” of odotiferous 
drugs, and rich perfumes. | 
The taverns are under much better regulations than thoſe in the neighbouring countries; 
and. even? a Turk, who is found guilty of any irregularity, or fraudulent intention, may 
be deprived of his turban till he has made ſatisfaction. White wine, which is both cheap 
and excellent, is ſold only in thoſe houſes'of public accommodation. ' Proviſions are ſo 
exceedingly plentiful, that the purchaſer of a ſingle ; aps of wine at 2 tavetn ape two or 
three diſhes of fiſh or fleſh ſet before him. {hs ek 
The natives, though they do not entirely refrain from drinking wine, ſeldom indulge 
in it to exceſs; but they are extravagantly fond of a drug compounded of various ingre- 
dients, to which they give the name of harix: an ounce of this mixture has an admirable 
effect in exhilarating the ſpirits, and inſpiring a dauntleſs reſolution. 
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The Tuniſeens are very early riſers, their religion obliging them to attend public devo- 
tion by day-break; after which they follow their reſpective employments till afternoon- 
prayers, when all buſineſs ceaſes, and the ſhops are ſhut up. | 

Nothing but the moſt preſling neceſſity can rouze the Arabs to diligence or attention in 
trade and agriculture; their lives being one continual round of indolence and, amuſement. 

Hunting lions, and other wild beaſts, is a favourite diverſion; and the inhabitants of a2 
whole diſtrict ſometimes aſſemble for this purpoſe, forming a circle of ſeveral miles in 
circumference, which is gradually contracted till the en are all driven i into the center, 
when they are immediately diſpatched. 

The ancient diverſion: of hawking is un ala. in - this country, a and the woods afford 

great variety of hawks and falcons. Fowling is likewiſe practiſed, though after a peculiar 
method; for, inſtead of ſpringing the game with dogs, the fowler ſhades himſelf with a 
piece of canvas ſtretched upon two reeds, whereon is delineated the figure of a leopard; 
at the approach of which, the partridges, quails, and woodcocks, aſſemble cloſely together; 
when the ſportſman, under this diſguiſe, being enabled to come very near, directs the 
muzzle of his "Ow W an aperture in the canvas, and fires among the whole 
covey. 
The manners nan cuſtoms of theſe people nei in a very high degree, of the primitive 
iimplicity; and, except in the article of. religion, the Arabs in this ſtate appear exactly 
to anſwer the character and deſeription given of them three thouſand years ago. The 
common ſalutation is, Peace be unto thee l' and the deference of inferiors to ſuperiors 
is denoted by kiſſing their feet, knees, or garments; which is alſo the manner in which 
children expreſs their duty and reſpect to parents and relations. In their hoſpitality to 
ſtrangers, they revive; the remembrance of the patriarchal ages; the greateſt prince. not 
diſdaining to fetch a lamb from his flock, while the royal conſort with her own hands 
prepares and drefles it. The hoſt waſhes the fect of his gueſts, and officiouſly waits on 
them during the entertainment: but, notwithſtanding this apparent kindneſs and fim- 
plicity, inſtances are ſaid not to be wanting, where the entertainer has made free with the 
property of the unſuſpicious traveller on whom he had ſo obſequiouſly attended. _ 

The houſes in Barbary and the Levant are all ſquare, with flat roofs, ſurrounding a 
court, the fronts. towards which are alone decorated. On entering the habitation of a 
man of quality, benches are perceiyable at the porch or gateway, where the owner receives 
viſits, and tranſacts buſineſs; few perſons, even among his neareſt relations, being ad- 
mitted farther, except on extraordinary occaſions. Beyond this lies the court, which is 
. uſually, paved with marble, and ſurrounded with cloiſters, . to ſpacious apartments, 
which, however, ſeldom communicate with each other. 
in which every family of diftinQion N a 8 8 walled i in, W e the 2 
are depoſited in ſeparate graves, with ſtones at the head and foot of each, the intermediate 
ſpace being either planted with flowers, or covered with tiles. Perſons of rank have 
5 2 _ vom, with a handſome copula, built over We, which being con- 
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ſtantly kept white and clean, illuſtrate the expreſſion of Chriſt, where he compares the 
hypoerites to whited ſepulchres, which appear outwardly, beautiful, but within are full 
of dead men's bones, and all uncleanneſs. Theſe ſtructures are often raiſed with a plaiſter, 
or cement, compoſed of wood-aſhes, lime; and fine fand, beat inceſſantly with wooden 
mallets for three "Ou and wet and en at eure We weak * and water 
alternately. 

The eee of Tunis is e _ tis Graber: e 8 8 bey has 
the privilege of nominating either of his ſons, brothers, nephews, couſins, or in ſhort any 
branch of his family, however remote, whom he judges moſt worthy to ſucceed him. 

A divan-is aſſembled to deliberate about matters of importance; but as they are entirely 
the friends and dependents of the bey, they have only the mortification of giving a con- 
ſtrained voice to every reſolution he propoſes. Formerly, the divan bad an almoſt unlimited 
power; at leaſt, in a negative capacity: but, by the ill conduct and rapacious exactions 
of the baſhaws, the beys were furniſhed with a ſufficient pretext. for taking the entire 
adminiſtration of affairs into their own hands; as well to diſpenſe juſtice with more 
impartiality, as to prevent the frequent depoſitions and maſſacres, which ſo frequently 
happened when there were different competitors for power. Vet, though the beys are 
entirely independent of the Grand Signior and the · divan, they have not at all. times been 
able to ſuppreſs jealouſies and cabals, or to prevent the rebellion of their own ſons, when 
they ſufpected the partiality of their father to a younger brother; the dignity, of courſe, 
oftener falling to his ſhare who has addreſs enough to form the ſtrongeſt party, than to 
that of him who is honoured with the nomination z and when this ** nen vacant, 


* ſucceſſor i is ſeldom eſtabliſhed without bloodſhed. 


1 he beys, at preſent, either have not, or are afraid of exerting) palf * nals with 
which they were originally inveſled; and, indeed, they do not ſeem to affect the ſplendor 
of ſtate, being ſatisfied with the reputed privilege of reigning with abſolute and uncon- 
trouled ſway. Perhaps, too, motives of policy may make theſe prinees avoid the appearance 
of magnificence; leſt it ſhould Ante the Wr or avarice of W ear bee or 
excite the envy of their own ſubjects. 33 50 

The revenues of this ſtate cannot be well afcertained 5 a8 a ariſe FR annual teidiates 
from, the Moors and Arabs, and duties on imports and exports, which are in a continual 
ſtate of fluctuation, deing often evaded by thoſe who ought to pay them. A few militia 
and renegadoes, chiefly the bey's guard, andthe, garriſon of his capital, compoſe the 
military ſrrength of this kingdom; though the bey, upon emergencies, can command a 
numerous army of Moors and Arabs, but their fidelity is not much to be relied on. 

The ſhips belonging to government are ſeldom more than four, the largeſt carrying no 
more than forty guns, and all of them badly equipped for fervice; theſe, with thirty 
galliots, generally commanded by a renegado, are the whole naval force of the bey. 
Private adventurers, however, fit out galfiots at their own hg cor certain u en erg a 
being allowed the bey on all capture. 

On entering the road of Tunis, a Chriſtian trading-yeſſe ſalutes: Ss eaſtieaf Gallert 
with three guns; after which the maſter informs the aga from whence he comes. * 
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ſhips of war are anchored at ſome diſtanee, and: muſt not fire a gun 11 I they: receive a 
ſalute from the caſtle, The conſul is obliged to give the bey immediate notice of the 
arrival of every ſuch ſhip, who iſſues orders for the confinement of the ſlaves; and, at 


the man of war's nr the e is aw gore n uw 2 — -poultry, 
and other refreſhments. ns ti n 
The duties on Anchorage, e ind ee en this kingddrtiyent wxceſ- 
fively high; yet a conſiderable trade is carried on between the Funiſeens and ſeveral 
European nations. France takes Morocco leather, hides, oil, wool, and wax, in exchange 
for Languedoc eloths, iron, ſteel, hardware, paper, brandy, ſugar, and ſpices. The Jews 
are principally concerned in the management of the Italian trade, who export the ſame 
commodities as thoſe ſent to Prance, receiving damaſſts, gold and. ſilver tiffue, and ſeveral 
ſorts of filk and oollon ſtuſfs, in return. The Moors and Turks export gold duſt; bales 
of caps and lead, to the Levant; bringing back fillcs, cal icves, iron, al lum, and vermi lion. 
The ſame ſorts of goods are carried into Egypt, which are bartered for rice, linen; flax, 
cotton, and coffee. T e a trade: Wo Mo At AT ef uncertain ; G _— 
_ feemsibut'little antendeditoc} tho poheert ren gp rh bem nate oprran ty roy per | 
All public treaties are irons up in eliradle; ed n . loft wn e. it's 
originak energy and beauty. FPhbe great number ef renegadoes from Spain, France, and! 
Italy, who are as mum encouraged for diſelaiming Chriſtianity, as admired: for their 
ſuperior abilities, haue rendered their ireſpectiir languages very familiarin this country; 
particularly in Tunis; but the Lingua Franca, as it is r e r er in 
which commercial tram ſactions are carried on with foreign: nations. 
The Jews are amazingly numerous in this kingdom, (particularly lathe capital; where 
ſeparate: quarters are allotted them) and live after their own inſtitutions, without moleſta- 
tion; Fhey carry e eme N and are computed to amount to 1 ten 
thouſand. cc. | 057, $03 ui mog bas * 
| Grimimale are fabjefed-to 3 Gmilar, piſhats with thoſe of Algidts: cuperſic 
tion has, however, taught them the moſt dreadful. inflictions on fuch+renegadoes as return 
to Chriſtianity; who are either eneloſed in a cloth, dipped in molten piteh, and afterwards 
ſet on ſire; or, being wholly covered, except the face and head, thoſe parts are anointed with: 
honey, which expaſes them ien were nn rw my ee re 
and other inſects. 190 2k Uo Aon 1% (up 1 eiofirris ft TH 


Slaves, who pe bee e * running e 5 achten 
their Mahometan maſters, are tortured with the utmoſt barbarity ;. for the laſt- mentioned 
crime, they break the convicts legs andi arma, and tying him to a: horſe's tail, drag him 
through the ſtreets; after which, if he ſurvives, his body is delivered to the Franks, or free 
Cbriſtians. Erequently, however, in ſpite: of: the officers: of juſtiee, therahble diuert them 
felves with dragging the body about after the executionet has performed his office; offering 
it all manner of indignities; roaſting it with ſtraw, * neee en n human, 
ſhape, committing it to a neighbouring ditch. + 4% 4 

PFripoli, though an appendage on the Grand A aaa: . the — 
a n and, ent to the cuſtom of all the Barbary ſtates, receiving it's name: 


from: 
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from it's capital, is called New Tripoli, to n it 1 theancient city in Phaenict 
which ſtill retains it's original title. 

This kingdom, which includes the Deſart of . 150 the ſd of Barbary, is imed | 
by Egypt on the eaſt, the Mediterranean Sea on the north, Tunis on the weſt, and Nubia 
on the ſouth : it extends about twelve hundred miles in length, but is of very diſpropor- 
tionate breadths. No rivers. of -conſequence water this country; nor is it's coaft diſtin- 
guiſhed for any natural curioſities, except the Gulph of 'Sydra the-Syrtis:Magna, as it is 
cilted; an diſtinguiſh it from the Syrtis Minor, which lies on the coaſt of Tunis. 

| Tripoli is. divided into maritime, and inland: and the worthleſs inhabitants of theſe 
* diſtricts are only marked by the odious diſtinction of being pirates in the former, 
and robbers in the latter. The chief towns lie along the ooaſt, but few of them merit any 
particular deſcription; being in general thinly inhabited, meanly built, and ruined by the 
exactions of the ede enn e ee n _ note oy of ide . on 
tiene . ett Ti 2 49-229} r 
| Tripoli, the capital of the Wee which'i is Wee in een degrees Airy n minutes 

_ eaſt longitude, and in thirty-three degrees five minutes north latitude, is a ſmall, but po- 

pulous place, ſtanding on a ſandy ſituation by the ſhore, and ſurrounded by high walls, 
flanked with pyramidical towers. It has only two gates; one fronting the ſouth, and the 
other the north, or ſea- ſide: to the eaſt is a group of rocks, on which forts have anciently 
been erefted; and to the weſt, a ſtrong caftle, nn in Ins nen _ _ N 
by cannon of uncommonly large dimenfions. + 


At a ſmall diſtance lies Old Tripoli, almoſt in ruins; famous for having been the birth- 
place of the Roman Emperor Severus, | 

New Tripoli once enjoyed a conſiderable eraldy arid; weing filled viv number of 
capital edifices, exereded almoſt every city on the coaſt in wealth and beauty: but from 
a ſcarcity of water and corn in the vicinity, (the two moſt eſſential articles of life) this 
place has loft muchof it's former ſplendor, and it's limits are become very contracted. 
The houſes are mean, low, and irregular; but ſome monuments of it's original grandeur 
Kill remain, particularly a noble triumphal arch, part of "which is buried in the ſand, 
though enough is now copfpicuous to excite our admiration of it's elegant architecture. 
This ſtructure was compoſed of the fineſt marble; and the whole was evidently executed 
according to the pureſt models of antiquity: over each of it's four owe is a triumphal 
chariot, one of which repreſents Alexander drawn by two fphinxes; * 

This arch, which is very entire, compared with other works of Ane in 
chis country, is more indebted for it's preſervation to the effects of ſuperſtition, than to 
the durability of the marble of which it is conſtructed; a tradition having prevailed for 2 
number of ages, that it's demolition will be attended with ſome dreadful calamity. In 

confirmation of this idle tory, the natives point out à ſtone almoſt ſeparated from the 
building, which ehey confidently aſſert to have been diſplaced by order of one of their 
Princes, whoſe workmen were immediately alarmed by an earthquake; but, ſtill perſever- 
ing, notwithſtanding this e mee 3 to m_— mw mr buried. a 
immenſe cloud of ſand. a e | 


The 


BARBARY, by 

«The Franciſcan friars, andſeveral other orders of monks, | have ſettled in.New Tripoli; 
i the former, of whom have a handſome church, conyent, and hoſpital, 2 which laſt edifice is is 
too often rendered et by the malignant and mee diſorders incidental to oy 


climate. MJ: 1; it nett oh 03 Did 912A 2 H ; 7 
Without the walls i is an abel dt urial A where "medals, 85 bp cette or j reli 


are frequent iy. d pz and, notwithſtanding the A 8 0 of the ſoil, 4. conſiderable num- 


Wo of villas. ate iſperſed . the country, th hriſtian Hayes (ot o are, however, not 
very numeroys) being generally, 


employed in die cultivation of the gardens. 

The linen-manufaQory. is the principal tra e of New Tripoli, great quantities of 
cloth being made by the inhabitants; 3 but they place their chief dependence on their cor- 
fairs, who,a are more miſchieyous and Telperate than almoſt any other on this piratical 
coaſt. Indeed, their audacity bas been 1 pretty well humbled, ſince the bombardment of 

their metroplis by. the F 'rench ; which cinp the molt i Ly ia bifforieal H circumſtance 
within our r knowledge, y we, ſhall concifely.; 10 a, 

Lewis XIV. of, F. rance, _highly incenſed « on hearing chat a "bly 3 bs colours 
had been taken by ; a corfair belonging to this ſtate, and ſeveral of his ſubjects detained i in 
eaptivity in fe, of remonſtrances, ordered all his officers failing gn ties 50 to make 


rep Fals; 1 5 arquis of Anfreville | ſoon after meeeting "wit 73 fail War 5 
itans, | 


the Tripoli 2 the n orth coaſt f Sicily, immediztdly Atta cked Foes 
the rovers inlagtiy fed; ; while the Teſt, being hardy eriouy I, to enga = were  dreadfully 
handled, and at leng th obliged t. to make their eſcape | to the ifſadld of Ohios, i in order to 
repair the damages 921. had ſuſtained. | 3 we # 
Commodore Duguefne being informed of this eircumſtance, followed * wick 2 
ſquadron of, ſeven fail; 4 and, 2755 ſending a melfage to the aga of Chios, informing him 
that he only « came in „Fach of ſome Tripolitan | pirates, who, in "contempt of. the moſt 
ſolemn treaties, h bad 'committeg. ſeveral Hagrant, © outrages. « on the fab) ects of of France, and 
hoping be ould bot protect ſuch miſcreants, compleatly blocked up the port. This 
meſſage being feared by the apa, the. French commodoxe immediately | bombarded the. 
place, making.dreadful hayock among the inhabitants; but he was prevented from entering 
the harbour, by a ſtrong ſtaccado, which the Tripolitans had contrived to place in his way. 
Tbe Porte was greatly, alarmed on, reg byke through. the addreſs of the French 
awbaflador, articles were, framed, ſo much to his N that the regeney of Tripoli, 
rejected them with. 1 ſtrongaſt indications, o contetnpt. . Upon. this, the French-moparch, 
directed 3 powerful armament againſt Tripoli, | under the command of Marſhat D Etrees, 
vice-admiral of France; Who, being joined by two other ſquadrons, appeared before this City, 
with his whole fleet. on the_.15th of June. 1685... The , bombardment. commenced with, 
great fury; 3. ani A. deplorabl havock, being ſoon. Made, the, inhabitants dif ſpatched: venerable 
old man, gear a hyogred ears of ages. who. had been. twenty-four ease. dey: of, þ 
to ſolicit a peace on the beſt terins he could obtain, „The French commodore demanded, 
two hundred thouſand crowns, as a recompence for the captures. made from bis nation; and 
inſiſted that all Chriſtian Raves who had been taken under French colours ſhould be 
immediately delrered v up. Tl heſe terms were acceded to by the regency; but ſome delays. 
7X ariſing 
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unllng From. the impolkbinty of falling ſo conſiderable a ſum, the demand was greatly 
reduced, and at laſt — in money, rings, and jewels. All the French ſlaves w 
Tor at liberty, the conſul of their nation was allowed to enjoy peculiar privileges — 
exemptions, a two of the We ew _ obliged to — We at the court of 
Verſailles. ef pe Ret e if 
Verde Dilute ef Bases, which it prope übelst in be Kingdoin 6f Tupel, is of very 
ündertain limits, being for the moſt part Gly a batten tract of ſhifting ſands; on which 
account, the Arabs, by whom it is principally inhabited, ile it the Road of Whirlwinds, 
This whole country is parched up for want of water; and, except in the neighbourhood 
of the towns and villages, the earth produces but little grain or fruits; hence the wretched 
inhabitants are as ill provided in food or raimetit as can poſſibly be conceived, and their 
very external appearance is ſufficient to terrify any ſtranger. Their aſpe& j is fierce and 
ravenous, meagre hunger giving a tinge to the complexions of the whole race: as they are 
more neceſſitous, they are more deſperate than others ; and the traveller who eſcapes naked 
with his life, may think himſelf very mildly treated among theſe wretched miſcreants. 
The canton in which ſtood the ancient temple of Jupiter Ammon, is eſteemed the moſt 
dangerous and arid ; being almoſt wholly covered with ſands, which not only fink under 
the traveller's feet at every ſtep, but being light, and eaſily raiſed by the leaſt breath of 
wind, often ſtifle him in an inſtant, and ſometimes bury. whole caravans. The melancholy 
| cataſtrophe of Cambyſes, and his army, in his bold attempt againſt the temple and oracle 
juſt mentioned; and the dangerous expedition of Alexander; are, well known by all thoſe. 
who have the ſlighteſt acquaintance with ancient hiſtory. In ſhort, the country and inha- 
bitants both conſpire to render travelling equally dangerous and unprofitable; and though 
ĩt was once the route purſued by the caravans journey ing between Barbary and Mecca, they 
now carefully avoid this inhoſpitable tract, by takipg a more diſtant circuit. | 
| The coaſt of Barca is generally known by the name of Derne, an appellation which it 
receives from one of it's moſt conſiderable towns and ports; and, indeed, it is only in the 
maritime parts that the natives ſeem to have imbibed the ſmalleſt idea of humanity or juſtice: 
the manners of the reſt are as wild as the ſoil they pon; ; and nature ſeems 9 have looked 
on this region with averſion and diſguſt.” | 
With reſpect to the religion and government of Trip, it wit be ſufficient to fay, that 
| they are almoſt the ſame as thoſe of Algiers and Tunis, already deſcribed; 'excepting only 
that the Bey of Tripoli is not merely a titular vaſſal to the Porte, but is really under the 
ſubjection of the Grand Signior, to whom he pays an annual tribute. As this encreaſes 
the exigences of the ſtate, and the people are almoſt deſtitute of commerce, they are loaded 
with the moſt oppreſſive taxes, and red uced to the loweſt ebb of indigence and miſery. 
The public revenues are likewiſe conſiderably augmented from the number of prizes 
taken by their corſairs; as well as the exaRions from the Jews, who have the principal 
direction of the trade, and are very numerous. The bey, having the full protection of 
the Porte, preſerves the moſt unlimited ſway, not only over the people in general, but 


likewiſe over the divan, which he only convenes for che purpoſe of Tatlfying. his reſolu- 
tions, , as mere matter of form, 
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The principal commerce ariſes from the ſale of llaves, which are chiefly ſent into Turk 
where they produce the higheſt price; and from dealing in aſhes, which they purchaſe be 
the Arabians, and diſpoſe of to the Europeans, by whom they are uſed in manufacturing 
foap and glaſs. 

To the credit of the regency of Tripoli, it has both obſerved, chat they have more 
firiQly adhered to treaties and compacts, than moſt of theit neighbours : this punQuality, 
whether it proceeds from principle, or a conſciouſnefs of their own weakneſs, is 1 

with very beneficial effects to the navigation of commercial countries, 

The laſt treaty between this nation and our own, conſiſting of twenty- fire articles, 
was ratified by Vice-Admiral Baker, on the 19th of June 1716, and ſecures to Rr 
r d re, to thoſe of any « other Chriſtian An 34 Fg 
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CCORDING to the inventive genius fps, this int it's name fiom 
- Egyptus, the brother of Danaus, one of it's ſovereigns: the Hebrews and Arabs, 
dees call it Miſraim; 1 the Turks e it by the — of El-kebit, or 
the Overflowed Count 7. 

Egypt has e enen fe it's beandury on the north; the Ithmas of Berg aid 
the Red Sea, on the eaſt; Nubia, on the ſouth; and the Deſarts of Barca, with the un- 
known regions of Africa, on the weſt. - It lies between the thirticth and thirty-ſixth de- 
grees of eaſt longitude from London, and between the twentieth and thirty-ſecond'degrees 
of north latitude; extending about five hundred and br vides ** ron north t 
Wen en eee hs 

This kingdom conſiſts of three grand diviſions, the Lower, Middle, and Upper; the 
greateſt part of Lower Egypt is an ifland formed by the two principal. branches of the: 
Nile, which divides itſelf a few miles below Old: Cairo, and the Mediterranean Sea. 

The almoſt perpendicular rays of the ſun about the ſummer ſolſtice, being reflefted. 
from a ſandy ſoil, render the climate exceſſively hot i in that ſeaſon, and the winters are 
never ſevere. Near the ſea-coaſt, heavy rains occaſionally fall between November and, 
March, but at Cairo the inhabitants are ſeldom bleſſed with a refreſhing ſhower, except. 
in the three winter months, when they have frequent ſupplies: in Upper Egypt there. 
is ſometimes not à ſingle ſhower in two or three years. Indeed, the people regard this ex- 
emption from rain as a bleſſing; conceiving it would prove injurious to their lands, the 
. of the Nile abundantly ſupplying every purpoſe of vegetation. amy. op 

The weſt and north-weſt winds, generally the harbingers of rain, are leſs f vent than 
ole from the north and ſouth. From about the middle of March, to the beginning of 
May, the ſouth - eaſt wind, which is often ſo ſultry as to reſemble the heat of an oven, 


<ontinues to blow; compelling the natives.to- immure themſelves in vaults and caves, that 
they | 
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| Over a vaſt entent of land, where the natural inundation would never reach. 
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they may ayoid. ſuffocation. When this fervid wind ſhifts to the ſouth-weſt, which not 
ubfrequently happens, .it ale ſuch clouds of ſand, as obſcure ſhe Light, of the fan, and 
occaſion 2.total darkneſs, . | 
The Eteſian, o or north 1 begins to blow in May, a ſhort time previous to the ning 
of the Nile; and the health and pleaſure diſperſed in it's refreſhing breezes, may well 
account for the partial epithets which the poets haye in all ages conferred on Eteſtan 
tiles. This wind, without which there would. be.no poſfibiliry of Navigating. the. Nit 
upwards, on account of the rapidity of it s currents, uſually continues till November. 
The ſoil of Egypt is in general fandy, except where the inundations of the Nile have 
carried an adyentitious earth; and the whole 3s, ſtrongly, impregnated with. nitre, which, 
though it doubtleſs occaſions the frequent, earthquakes felt i in this country, greatly. aſliſts 


in conveying a fertility to the land, not exceeded in any part of the world. 


As the Nile, or Abanchi, which ſignifies, | in the Abyſſinian tongue, the Father of Rivers, 
is juſtly one of the moſt celebrated rivers in the world, we ſhall preſent our readers with a 
particular account of every thing which'relates to it; omitting, however, the fabulous 
narrations of thoſe who have been ftudious to excite wonder at the expence of truth.” 

This noble river, which the moſt. un wearied reſearches of the traveller are unable to 
trace to it's ſource, and which, like genuine charity, bleſſes without being known, is ſup- 


_ poſed to have it's origin in Ethiopia, at eleven or twelve degrees of nbriticrh lattude, and 


purſues a courſe of about fifteen hundred miles, for the moſt part in & northern direction, 
till it divides itſelf, as before obſerved, into two branches, about ſix miles below Caird; one 
of which ſtretches eaſtward, and the other weſtward, emptying themſelves into'the'Mediter- 
yancan Sea, at the diſtance of a hundred miles from each other. This reputed father of 
rivers, while confined within it's natural bounds at Cairo, is not ale, than » the Takeo 


at London, and is in fome places fordable duritig a dry fen. 


The heavy periodical rains which fall within che tropics, Jeieuialy ENPTY "One 
inundations of the Nile; whoſe waters leave behind them prolific mud, which richly 
manures the land: and thou gh the ſtream is naturally very foul, when the water has ſtood a 
ſufficient time fully to effect it's depuration, it is neither infalubrious nor unpalatable. The 


ancients, who were ignorant of the climates in thoſe latitudes, and who had never obſerved 


any thing fimilar to the overflowing of the Nile, in other rivers, were involved in laby- 
rinths of doubt and perplexity, when they attempted to account for this yearly deluge: 
but the annual riſe is now well known to be not only peeuliar to the Nile, but alſo to 
every other ſtream that riſes or takes it's courſe within the tropics, as has been more than 
onhee remarked in our ene Oe bo n 1 Rg ie e 
and Siam. „ 5111 

Tue riſe of the Nile is obſerved ee me 18th or 19tvof nen- aid; 

during che firſt week, it's daily enereaſe is about three or four inches; the next fortnight it 
is conſiderably greater in proportion, and thus 'cantiques augmenting, with increaſed ex- 
pedition, till it reaches the height of ſixteen cubirs from it's original depth: the canal of 
Cairo is then opened; and the rife continues ineseaſing for fix weeks longer, tilb it over- 
flows the low country; and, filling the canals provided for it 's reception, is diſtributed 
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This river, in 3 chrehigh Egypt, receives ci infor la whith, indeed, 
the ſituation alone renders :impothble, the ground. on each ſide having a gentle deſcent 15 
the foot of the mountains. This citcumſtance (for which it is probably indebted 40 
nature, aſſiſted by art) ſeems to be peculiar to the Nile, and is admirably damen 
to render it's overflowing productive of more entenſive utilit . 

The cataratts of Upper Egypt are well orthy of aotice, and have Kenn: viſued by 
ſeveral ingenious travellers of our .own country. A learned divine, to whoſe friendly 
intelligence we are conſiderably indebted, informs us, that on approaching the firſt of theſe 
cataracts, he never ſaw nature diſcover ſo rude a face-as' the ſurrounding 8 
bited. On the eaſt of the f river, rocks alone are to be ſeenz and, tb the weſt, barren 
ſands, Black cliffs, and lofty mountains: the cataract, on the ſouth ,,reſembles a tocky > 
iſland, above which towering cliffs appear on each ſide; and below, on the north, the 
rocks are ſo numerous, that the water is hardly diſcernible. The bed of the river is eroſſed 
by three rocks of granite, at ſome diftance from each other, very one of mem forming 
three ſeparate s falls, the deepeſt of which appears not to exceed fifteen feet | | 

This deſcription, which Is certainly to be depended on as far as it proceeds, leaves us 

at a loſs to account for the ſituation of thoſe cataracts from which the ancients, and even 
ſome of the moderns, have del ineated ſuch awful and ſublime pictures. But perhaps theſe 
tremendous falls are higher up the Nile than our moſt reſpectable moderns have ventuted. 
Mr. Lucas mentions, that under the twenty- third degree of latitude, the Nile iſſues from 
ſeveral vaſt chaſms of a lofty rock falling into it's bed below, above two hundred feet, 
with a noiſe more tremendous than that of the loudeſt thunder. The water, in it's fall, 
reſembles a large white ſheet, about thirty feet broad; and forms, in it's rapid deſcent, an 
arch ſufficiently capacious to admit perſons within it, without being wet; and this, ge 
ſame gentleman obſerves, ſeems to have been a favourite amuſement. with the nativas, 
ſeveral niches and feats fill appearing in the rocks here they were accuſtomed te Ft on 
theſe occafions. Though, from it's extreme height, the falling water-oecafions 2 miſt 
which at a diſtance has all the d of a cloud, the natives are faid l 
rafts down this aſtoniſhing fall. Tahoe | 
Notwithſtanding the mud left by the :mondations of the Nite rendersthe foll eftonifhingly 
fertile, Egypt would by no means be the paradiſe it has always been eſteemed, -withoat | 
cultivation; there is not, Hed, oy Ha Ws) i org r or more As. * 
ouſly attended to. inet | 

Thoſe who occupy wands which lie higher than the roandadios newrally reauhar; have : 
deen taught by neceſſity to adopt a variety of expedients for raiſing che witter, © In places 

where the Nile, at it's extreme height, is not much below the level-of-the earth, this is 
effected by means of a wheel, the cireumference of which, being provided with boxes, 

receives the water, and diſcharges it into a trough as the wheel revolyes on it's avis. But 

where the water is too deep to be raiſed by this means, the wheet is ſurrounded with a rope, 

at the extremity of which earthern jars are-affixed for the reception and diſcharge of the 

water, in like manner as the former, both wheels being turned by oxen.” But in thoſe places 
where the banks of the Nile are very high, the inhabitants with incredible labour raiſe the 
| | ˙w Mc btn | p water 
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water in buckets, which they empty into baſons formed for that purpdſe; this, if neceſ- 
- fary, being alſo oonducted into one ſtill higher. In Upper Egypt there are ſometimes five 
or fix of theſe baſons, one above the other, the laſt of which only diſtributes the water over 


the land. This fevere toil, which the dread of want could alone ſtimulate them to undergo, 
| is ſeldom neceſſary i in the Middle and Lower Egypt, where canals having been formed, 


me water is conveyed, by opening fluices, or removing banks, i into a. Wai _ 


die of occaſionally ſupplying the more remote lands. 


Egypt, which was formerly the granary of the Roman e as it is at preſent of the 
neighbouring countries, abounds with wheat, rice, barley, and other ſpecies of grain. It, 
however, affords few vegetables naturally; moſt of the tender plants being parched up by 
the heat, or rotted by the annual inundations. Sugar-canes, melons, dates, and figs, with 


eucumbers and other efculent plants, thrive exceedingly in this country: ſenna and colo- ' 


- quintida are likewiſe produced in very large quantities; with the n gd waich, i in 
particular, Upper Egypt ſupplies almoſt all Europe. | 

When the Nile retires within it's proper channel, lich le n 1 1 

December, the ſpring- corn and vegetables are immediately ſown. March and April are 


the harveſt- months; and the ſoil generally produces three crops a year: the firſt of theſe 


s uſually conſiſts of lettuces and cucumbers, (the latter being the prignign food of the 
bitants in ſummer) the ſecond of corn, and the third of melons.  _ 
: Ky 6 appears to have few indigenous trees, thoſe cultivated'in the gardens heing cer- 
tainly exotic; fuch as the cous, or eream- tree, the orange, the lemon, the apricot, the 
. pomegranate, the caſſia, the cotton, and a tree bearing a molt delicious fruit called moſch. 
The moſt common trees in Egypt are, the palm or date-tree, which makes excellent 
wine, the tamariſk, the ſount, Pharaoh's fig, the roman of the ou and a. tree 
_ reſembling the palm, called the dome-tree. _ 


This country is very plentifully ſtocked with black cattle; and it is 558 2 no oleſs 


than F to raiſe the waters oe. We; ils 99d 


plow the land. 1 35 

The beaſts of burden are camels and dromedaries; the fleſh of which, 2 young,. is 
_ eſteemed exquiſitely delicious by the Mahometans, who will not permit any Chriſtian to 
taſte it. Tbe horſes, particularly thoſe of Upper Egypt, are very fine; but though they 


l walk exceedingly well, gallap with great ſpeed, and are extremely traQable, they never 


trot, and are reckoned incapable of performing long journies. There is likewiſe a very 


numerous and fine breed of aſſes, on which all Chriſtians are obliged. to be carried, riding 
en: horſeback being an honour and diſtinction which. the Turks claim the caclufize privi- 


. lege of enjoying. In the neighbourhood of Alexandria are vaſt numbers of beautiful ante- 
lopes and large buffaloes: and there are alſo ſome tygers and hyænas in this country; as 
well as great plenty of hares and n nan ler are of a much gd eder than 


thoſe of Europe. 
. - Thegftrich, cb is che king of birds in this e is very common in the moun- 
tains to the ſouth-weſt of Alexandria; it's fat is thought to. poſſeſs many medicinal qualities 
"_ — efficacious in the — hy and all. cold tumour s. N N C 
n 


mon veneration; as well as the eben, or 5 the plumage of N ang * 


EGYPT. a 
A kind of un domeſtic ak frequents the tops of houſes, and is treated with uncom- 


remarkably beautiful. 

The ibis, one of the principal deities of the ancient Egyptians, i is alfo very common on 
the iſlands of the Nile ;*it reſembles a crane, and is of a greyiſh colo with black wings 
and tail. The veneration in which this bird was formerly held, aroſe from it's 
deſtroying ſuch numbers of thoſe ſerpents which breed in the earth after — petreat of the 
waters. 

At preſent n no > bird in Keel is ſo much eſteemed as the ftork, which exhibits fuch a 
lovely picture of filial affection. It is accounted highly profane to kill, or even moleſt c 
theſe birds, and they are now held as ſacred as the ibis was anciently. 

The uſual birds of prey, and game, are likewiſe plentiful in Egypt; ſuch as a cages | 
yultures, hawks, wild geeſe and ducks, woodcocks, ſnipes, and quails. 

The rat, called ichneumon, which has been fabled to deſtroy the crocodile, by laaping 
down it's throat, and gnawing through it's belly; the cameleon; and the worral, which is 
ſaid to be affected by muſic; are all natives of Egypt. 

It is impoſſible to enumerate the variety of poiſonous reptites and inſets which this .: 
teeming ſoil produces; the vipers, Ys which form two diſtinct ſpecies, are man s: 
eſteemed in medicine. ; 

The hippotamus, or river-heoſe, an lis animal, nfmblieg an ox in its Mader 

parts, and having a head like a horſe, is common in 1 Upper Egypt; but this animal i is vena 

dom ſeen below the firſt cataract. _ 
Tbe crocodile, concerning which ſo many fabulous ſtories have din vented, oct | 
thought peculiar to Egypt; but it ſeems not to differ greatly from the alligators of India 

and America. This creature is of the lizard ſpecies, and grows to about twenty feet in 
length, having four ſhort legs, and large feet armed with claws. The head is flat, the 

eyes are rather large, and the back is covered with hard ſcales capable of —_— 

muſket-ball. _ 

This amphibious creature is ;s fupplied wich A fleſhy ſubſtance, fond along the lower} jaw, 
which ſerves inſtead of a tongue for the purpoſe of turning it's food. It has two long teeth 
at the end of the upper jaw, which are received into two correſponding holes i in the lower, 
the upper jaw only being capable of motion. The crocodile is extremely quick-ſighted, 

and is generally ſeen, when on land, upon the low banks of ſandy iſtands, with it's head 
towards the water; into which it ſlowly retires, when diſturbed, and gradually diſappears. 

The eggs of this animal, uſually about fifty, and not larger chan thoſe of a gooſe, are 
| depoſited and covered up in holes in the ſand about two. feet deep. Theſe eggs are hatched 

in thirty days, when the young immediately make for the river 
Ine tears. and alluring voice of this creature need. ſcarcely be mentioned as poetical 
fiQions, the moſt authentic modern travellers having never been able to obtain a ſingle 
proof of theſe cixcumftances. It indeed leaps upon any man or beaſt it meets with on the 
banks of the river, and ſeizes them with it's fare · paws; or, if at too great a diſtance, ſprings 
| N upon them, beats them down with N it's R * 


os AFRICA. 
In order to deſtrey this animal, the natives generally torture ſome infe or erestüre eil 
It ories out; hen the croeodile making it's appearance, they dart a fort of harpoon into 
it's ws mor er manner in wen whales are min! in the ere * hon: other 
en Tue bikory Fy chi eee is 60 blended with Kon a stete chat nothing can 
with ee rtafmty be Mid reſpecting it's government and revolutions in diſtant ages. That 
Fonlnbſs fer antiquity, which fel dom fails to involve it's votaries in obſeurity, has mate 
the Egyptians, who pretend to an exiſtence as a nation many thouſand years before the 
| Flood, jeave their true origin in the greateſt uncertainty. | Paſſing, therefore, over ſuch 
*neeourits, as bear internal evidence of their own falſity, we ſhall only remark, that the line 
of the Pharaohs ſat on the throne in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion, till Cambyſes II. King 
-6f Perfia, ſubdued Egypt, five hundred and twenty years 'before the Chriſtian æra; and 
that, in the reigns of theſe princes, thoſe ſurprizing ſtructures were erected, which baffle 
the reſearches of antiquity, and ſtill remain the admiration of the world. Alexander the 
Great next eonquered Egypt, and ſoon after built the famous eity of Alexandria, called 
after his own name. He was ſucceeded by Ptolemy, Who again rendered this an inde- 


pendent kingdom. Ptolemy Philadeiphus, his ſon, collected the celebrated library at 
- Atertandria, ſaid to have eonſiſted of ſeven hundred thouſand volumes; among which was 


that tranſlation of the Holy Bible known by the name of the Septuagint. In the race of 
ide Ptolemies, the imperial power continued for near three hundred years, when Cleopatra, 

ſiſter of Ptolemy: Dionyſus, the laſt king, mounted the:throne; who, having made herſelf 
equally diſtinguiſhed in the annals of gallantry and of war, fell a victim to her:own am- 
bition, and Egypt degenerated into a Roman province. In this ſtate it continued for 
ſeven hundred years; when Omar, the ſecond caliph of the ſucreſſors of Mahomet, expelled 
the Romans, eſtabliſhing his on ſovereignty, and that of his ſueceſſors. 

About the year of the Chriſtian æra eight hundred and ſeventy, the Egyptians ſet up a 
tegliph of their on, to hom likewiſe the Saracens in Africa and Spain were ſubject; but 

the governors of provinces a Pe mriging their powers left only the n name of 

Fovereign in t heir poſſeſſion. | 
In rb, the General of Nouraddin, Sultan of Dance, denen the kingdom of 
Bert; avhoſe ſon, che famous Saladin, ſucceeded him. In this line the regal power 
continued till abeut che year 1242, when the Mamalukes depoſed Elmutan, the laſt of that 
\paee, and eenſerred the crown on one of their own officers, named Turquemenius. This 
king, and his ſucceſſors, wete engaged in continual wars with the Chriſtians; till, at 
%Hength, the Sultan Araphus expelled them entirely from the Holy Land. In ſhort, Egypt 
Lell inte the power of Selen, e T urks, in 1 57 60 under whoſe ſuceeſſors it 
has ever ſince remained. 

Exypt is now goverged by weitetoy, Ales the Duſtraw of Grand Cairo, eee 0 the 
Ottoman Porte; but te Juriſdiction of the provinces into hich it is divided appears to 
de veſted in governors who are natives of the country and exereiſe abſolute authority 

vptivut their reſpective diſtricts. B 'By the -power'of theſe beys that of the baſhaw is 
 condiderably Holes; and as | nothing” of i RTE can be tranſifted without their-con- 


currence, 


EGYPT; 1 6 


currense, tha government df Egypt'is a kind-of mixed monarehy. The lands; indeed, 
are all held of the Porte, {till paying him an annual rent, and 4 fine du every defcent, 
but they are nevertheleſs hereditary and · the baſhaw, to ſupport. his on authbritys and 
the intereſt of his) maſter, js often obliged to have recourſe to ſtratagem by{engaging the” 
friendſhip of ſome of the > leading beys, and fomenting quartels among, Gow wick their 
Own reſtlaſs gifpoſiriog-gives him. frequent opportunities of effecting. „l enotemun tc 
Tbe baſhaw, is conſtanthy. attended by his guards, and has at leaſt) all che enteruala of 


royalty; the revenue which he collects for the Grand Signior ariſes from the; annual tents, 5 
ouftoms, And a poll- tax on: Jews and Chriſtians. The villages. ate rated-at: a certain;ſiim, 


which; is:nqver..£xaRted hen the Niig fails to riſe ſinxteen eubits. The Whole treaſure; 
tranſqnite 0 Honſtantingple amounts annually to about four hundred and eig ty thauſand: 
| pounds ſterling i but jt is ; probable that twice this ſum is collected, whichnever:Gallule's! 
Way out. of the guat. > & bigs z 8 %% b 30k % „ng vitieo au 290 


„The Egyptians have neither agreeable eee features, and the beat of: the ſun ſoon 


gives a verꝝ ſwarthy appearance to thoſe wh are much expoſed to it effects. Fhe Coptica, 


who compoſe a conſiderable number of the preſent inhabitants, are the deſcendants. af: the: 
firſt Chriſtians of the country, whaſe once celabrateiꝭ language is now; becomela dad be. 


Theſe, like the -reft; of the natives, ace an indalent, ſlopenly people emervated: by he 


warmth of the climate; and deaf do dhe voir of ambition. Turks and Arab, an in hug. 
bary, are alſo very numerous; and the. eee een by more W po are 
extravagantly fond -of riches and Power... ©: 2 [2 Meng yas eo ghen? oa 
The preſent dreſs of the natives bears'a eee eee 


conſiſting of a lang ſhirt with wide ſlee ves, tied round the middle, a-biownarmodien ſhirt 


over which diſtinguiſhes the pop lace, and. a blue. one thoſe. of ſuperibn u hast: 
all deſcriptions, of men wear linen drawers ;; butithey are not ut d u pddfine their ſhirts, 
| which are ſuffered: to hang n gs winds moat choonong videdong 


12 


The Chriſtians, Arabs, and native Mahometans, generally wear white or brown:wedllen; | 


wrappers. in winter, and blue and. white cotton ones in ſummer x whichythey:: fojd.cound 
their bodies, hringing them: over their left-haulders and under thein'right=arnis..!! vie e 
The particular manner of decorating the feet and head in this country, conſtitutes the: 
diſti of tank and xeligion z the obſervance-of which is en forted ouith̃. ena xiea d 
forfeitures3- thus, the Chaiſtians, Janizazics, Arabs, and;Egy ptians, weetcaed leatheulflips;' 
pers; the - Jews blue; and foreign Chriſtians are alone ſuffered: to weat yellows fle: 
turban, or red woollen cap, ſortos / the head-dreſs.of all ranles; but the latter is chieflyangin: 


by the common people among the Captics and Arabs. + 01'yino 2ualighgmon qe lultis 


The women are moſtly dreſſad in ſilk and ln in muh the &me'fqrmlas; 
that of the men, only conſiderably horter;c(- Their heads: are ailarned/withy woe caps, 
over which embroideted handketchiafs being placed, the hair is plaited round them. Large 
black veils almoſt entirely conceal their faces, it being thought highly. indelicate forfemales' 
to expoſe. more than one eye to ſtrangets. Rings in the ears and. noſe: are uſually worn, 
the value of which is proportioned to the quality of the wearer; bracelets are likęwiſe in 
uſe; R . 9 their decorations, none 
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their lips ind the tips of weir chins: with blusz while thoſe of « aH can ft tet 
wanne and feet with yellew. le ; 

Tue religion of this-country: is extremely various: the Coptic is' thut of the wen 
©briſtiigess, who are ſuid to perform their devotions iti manner which ſhewö the greateſt 
negle& of genuine religion; eſteeming all ſanctity to.cankifh za long ſervices, the ober- hee 
of numerous faſts, and other forms introduced by i do che detri- 

ment of experimental devotion. a they! mals uſ of ue thoſs of Bt, Ball, 
St. Gregory, and gt. Cyril. ee e 
The children of the Ovptics are phinged de ds de the be iv the dapuiniup 
country after which the prieſt dips his finger in the coRſcorated wine; and puts it into 
the child mouth. ' At ſeven or eight years of age, they ar geherally efpoultd; and a 
little before 'confurmatien, which is at og eleven or twelve, they ate rs 8 
Divorces are eafily procured, even for difagreement; and a diſpenfation to tat | 
uſually with ad mach eaſv, from-the patriarch-or biſhop : ſhould he, however, 
n Saed the: IE ARR to on _ re ogy oomple wth ti 
requeſt. MIS G61 T0057 

This Duehariſis e e overy redneſcday und Frideycon bene, 
and extry day during Lent; and when the-pricf, in in the ſervice,” mentions Perer'y Hat 
olf the car of the kigh-prieft's ſervant, the audience wectdinn, & Weil dene: Pelterp 

- They odferve part of the Jewiſh ritual with reſpect to their foo&; "aid though they have' 
no images, they proftrate themſelves before pictures, pray for the gad, praice extrem 
unQion, and in many other reſpects reſemble the Chak of Rome. 

| The: adherents of the Greek Church are likewiſe pretty numerous; tenen whom, and 

eCoptics, though'their religion is nearly the ſame; the maſt icmplacuble enmity ſubſiſts; 
and, indsed, the Coptics treat atmoſt all-Eurpean Cbriſtians with little regard, which 
probably Renn mow ou e to maar end whe endeavour 16 make them 
poolelytes. 


FF 


| Among the tai 8 28, hes ancient Eines, 440 called — 
receive Ren nn to: unn without any regard to traditions « or com- 
mentators. LOT CIT £1 
"The Tus, who think ee a nen OY bie choir Sirotiods in WY 
lie; they are deeply tinctured with the abſtruſe dodrines'of predeſtination, which not only 
inſpire them with an enthuſiaſtic ardour in profperity, but teach them alfo' the greateſt 
_ refignation in adverſity. | Vet, with all their external fanQity, they are a treacherous and 
artful people, complaiſant only to their fuperiors, or where their intereſt is connected, and 
priding themi-bves an being ſuperior, to the Chriſtians, whom they hold in great contempt. 
Tube ordinary mode of ſalutation is by ſtretching oub the right-hand; bringing it to the 
breaſt, and moderately bowing the bead: the! extraordinary fal utel is diſtingulſhed by kiſ- 
ſing the band, and moving it ts he bead. They kifs the hand of 4 fuperlor oi; che hem of 
dis garment; and, in receiving any thing ok ie LG the articly, albaner may 
be, and preſs it geutly to their heads. 0 © 
nn * i the uneommon venencion which they hew 


1 0 Pr. : | 643 

to dice, who are conbdered as. Nia endung wich a divine ſpirit. Tue Mabhometan 
women kneel round them in the ſtreets, and even kiſs their genitals with great fervency;.as 
the means of inſuring their own: fruitfulnefs. There is a moſque at Gtitd· Calrog with 
conſiderable revenues, for. the maintenance of ideots;. ſo that thoſe e OY 
devoid of reafon, are very comfortably provided for in this country. | 

The moſgue,, coffee-houſo, and daghid, with ſome little attention 0 Ude, eupy he ; 
whole time of the generality of the natives; yer. they: are ee in- their 
way of living, and feldom guilty of any excels eicher in eating or drinking. The men 
are perpetually in company; except when they retird to the women's apartment, Wick | 
is from twelve at noon-t6 four, and from ſupper-time till-next e which in- 
tervals it. would be eſteemed the height of rudeneſs to interrupt them. 

The native Mabometans and Arabs are as ignorant as can well be; conceived; n 
little learning, of the country, which ſeems to be confined. to reading, writing, and: bopk- 
keeping, is entirely in the hands of the Coptics, who on this account meet with an- 
Lderable encouragement from the rieh and great. The natives are; however, well ſkilled 
in riding, . and darting, which. ee eee the firſt mig- 
nitude. 372 N „ 4.4 2 * 

Thou; E, — t * not fo much celehrazad for Obs anne: 1 its linen. as ancientys 
that article {til} conſtitutes one of the principal manufactures of the country; and the flug 
which grows in Delta, or the ſpace: included between the two branches of the Nile, is very 
plentiful, and of the moſt delicate texture. Wool and flk are alſo. capital branches of 
trade for the employment of the common people; the latter, being imported raw ons 
Syria, and manufactured into. veils. for e nnn andi 
variety © of taffeties, and fattinets. El 5 

The n ͤ⁵ͤv)— 8 urers, en a 
in partieulat, every article of the jewellery and plate- trade; for which: there is.a conſiders! 
able demand in female decorations, and even in — . oxilt 
againft uſing them for domeſtic purpoſes. | 

The Egyptian pebbles are poliſhed wich great Nan, and formed nue hug bu, 
bafts of knives, and ſeveral ornamental trinkets. 35 

Before the nauigation of Lodia yras-diſcavered,, this country, was the e cn ws; | 
ſpices, china, and gther manuſattures and produce ob the cas but . en now: much. 
dearer than in Euroge. 

Tube exportation of rige r the . 
articles ſent from thence to To which. are very: . an eonſiſt of — 


=» 


roots and drugs for dying... (_ avloQ ey; 

\The imports ace, Italian ſilks Engliſh ld, io, and. lead, e a 
carpets, and filks; and Barbary wool:. . 3 To. in n 199 85 1 

Having thus given a general: view. of the Sentry — * bulb ase 


engage our attention, the laſt of which exceed: rann ln 
e neee eee e hen 
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. the oricte of Jupiter Ainmon, abdut zine hindred years 
before the birth of Chriſt. This once elegant and opulent eit lies neur the weſtern 
pranch of the Nile, where the ſea forms a creſcent, the ancient acid commodicus haven orf 


the place, in thirty egteen e e . e and-thirty-three degtees 


eleven minutes north latitu de „rate J D n 6 bv 
. formed the port, int was. Joined to che dontinent by u commedious 
cauſeway and two bridges, ſtood the celebrated Pharos of antiquity, Which was eſteemed 


one vf dhe ſeven Wönders of the world, ind whoſe feite is now occupied vy 4 eaftie caſled 
PFharillon. From this place the proſpect of the city is as pleaſing a8 fancy ean imagine; 
_ exhibiting an aprecable intermixture of ancient and modern edifices, 'Eonſiſting of obeliſks' 
and towers, the Colunin of Pompey the Great, the the tninorets of New Akethnidris, and other 
Rately ſtny(iifes, the whole terminzted by mountains, towers, and Wins.” 
_"Thela#tichit'oity has an Suter and inner wall; the former of which is eacüfiully *ratfed! 
of hewn-ftonie, fortified by ſemi-cirevlar towers "at Ghual diſtances; and ſeems to heb been 
the Welke of the pureſt ages of architecture; while the latter; erbägh it is much higher 
and ftronger, is deſtitute of that elegant ſimplicity, and chaſtity of deſign, which mark the 
works of antiquity. The ancient royal palace, with it's offices, occupied near a fourth 
of the) Whole eity; including, within within bs limits, tl the müſcum, And che — nents of t the, 
kings, where che body of Alexander the Great AS defefited in a coffin 6f gold, and after- 
wards in one of glals; Which laſt wis probably” ir's fitnation her ob is viewed it, 
Who aid to have ſcattered flowers over the corpſe, ahd to have adorned it with. a diadem. 
Ons ſtieet öf tktrabtditiary width ertended the whole length of the city, * the 
molt magnificent public buildings were efekted, of which now only a few columns of red 
granite remain. The ciſterns, however, built under the houſes for receiving the Au ber 
op the Nile; Mill anſwer che fame purpoſer anch be eihal of Canopus, Which paſſes under 
Pompe)'s Pfnlar, Viings the water up to the walls, and communicates with the ler by 
ſeveral” FEET = as paſſages. iin 1401 A1 AVI Ons ieee 26757 OH DIET 
Few buildings, except moſques and convents, and Gale the abet Walls ls, and the 
gronteſt part of che; Materials have been vemoved fot uRion of che tivules in the. 


new city. The Moſque of rhe Thouſand and Ole 'Piltars, 4 W "it is Keil „ 15 2 luperb 
edifice] fund was formerly dedicated 10 St. Mark, bein ber n pe dere it is 
fad that e ange lift luffeted martyrdom. Tut odellk of Cicofhttas: 1 55 ſs fixty · three 
feet high, and compoſed of a ſingle piece of granite, and a end bf marble fragments 
ſeattered illi ever the eite of the ancient Alezatidria, fürn incontr incontrovbttible proofs of it's 
uncommon grandeur ani magimfioen Eee 

Pompey's Column before- mentioned fands on a gentle elevation abbut two furlongs 
' toithsſouttvof the city, round 'whith were formefly feveral noble edifices, which are now 
blended with the duſt. The column itſelf is of granite;-and, except the foundation, con- 


ſiſts only ſof three ſtonest »The capital; which is very deep, is of the Corinthian order; 
and there appears to have been a ſtatue on the top: as ſome of our adventurous countrymen, 


vo dſvended it, found one of ther feet and aich till remaining · The ſhaft; with the 
— torus of the baſe, are one entire piece of — marble W feet nine inches 


high, 


E G * p T, baz 
high, and nine feet in diameter, ihe whole pillar being one hundred and barten feet i in 

altitude. 
In a ſpacious bays about three leagues from Alexandria, ate the ruins of an ancient 
temple, lying chiefly in the water, with figures of ſphynxes, and broken columns of yellow 
marble, Contiguous to this temple are the veſtiges of ſeveral other erections, which ſeem 
to have belonged to another circular temple that appears to have been adorned with 3 
| ately portico, On the ſhore of this bay are a great number of cavities in the rocks, 
which have been improved by the chiſſel of the artiſt. into agreeable and cool retreats, 
benches being cut out of the living ſtone, and baths formed which are ſupplied by the ſea. 
There is alſo. a cavern, generally known by the name of a temple, whoſe entrance for 
twenty paces is low, when a ſpacious ſquare hall relieves the view, beyond which is a 
circular excavation, the top being formed into the ſhape of an arch, where four gates 
face one another, each finiſhed with an architrave, cornice, and pediment, and adorned 
at the top with a creſcent. Three of theſe gates form each of them-a niche, containing i 
kind of ſtone cheſt, the other gate ſerves for an entrance; and, from the conſtruction of 
theſe ſubterraneous apartments, we are led to conjecture that this ſuppoſed temple was the 
tomb of ſome noble or royal family. 
The venerable name of it's anceſtor alone entitles New Alexandria to our regard, the 
town being reduced to a very limited extent, and deſtitute of all that ſplendor and dignity 
which diſtinguiſhed the ancient city, The moſt magnificent temples have given way to 
the barbarous architecture of Turkiſh moſques, and the beſt ornamented palaces on earth 
to a few ill-combined edifices, formed of a prepoſterous TI of elegant materials 
and rough blocks of ſtone. | 
The commerce, too, which diſtinguiſhed this famous port, is entirely dwindled away; 
and, inſtead of being one of the principal marts for the produce of the Indies, it can now 
only be conſidered as a place of embarkation. There are, however, a few European mer- 
chants, principally Engliſh and French, each nation having it's reſpective conſuls; but 
though our couritrymen generally experience more marks of civility from the natives, the 
French are ſuppoſed to carry on the greateſt and moſt lucrative trade, 
Eight leagues to the north-weſt of Alexandria, is Roſſetto, the Egyptian Raſchid, 1 | 
the ancient Bolbetinum, ſituated about four miles from the influx of the weſtern branch of 
the Nile into the ſea. This city, which is nearly two miles in length, is laid out into 
long parallel ſtreets, adorned with mae ſtately and convenient edifices; and, from the 
ſalubrious coolneſs of it's air, and it's local advantages, | is eſteemed one of the moſt deſir- 
able ſituations in Egypt. Merchandize is conveyed hither from Alexandria by the 
navigation of the Nile, on whoſe oppoſite banks two caſtles are erected, for the defence of 
the town, 
The luxuriant beauties of he country af Del ta, and two ſmall illands a little way * 5 
= river, furniſh an enchanting proſpeſſt. which is ſtill agreeably heightened by the 
delightful gardens on the north, abounding with n e and lemons; and relieved 
by groves of palm, rice- fields, and pleaſing lakes. 

Striped and coarſe linens are manufactured in great quantities by the inhabitants of this 
3 f place; 
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place; but their principal employment i is the conveyance of mY to and from Ciies and 
Alexandria, The Europeans have vice-conſuls and factors to tranſact their affairs, and to 
preſerve a correſpondence and communication between Alexandria and Cairo. 

On the eaſtern bank of the Nile, in Middle Egypt, ſtands Grand Cairo, which is ſituated 
in thirty degrees fifteen minutes north latitude, and thirty-two degrees twelve minutes 
eaſt Wee being Ae into the Old and New WO about a od er from each 
N | | 

Old Cairo, which is only about two miles in cloth tegen en hi pon for veſſels 
ailing from Upper Egypt, and is inhabited by ſeveral beys and capital merchants, who retire 
to this place at the riſing of the Nile. There is a Jewiſh ſynagogue in'this city, ſaid to be 
ſixteen hundred years old, and not to have undergone, in all that time, any variation from 
It's original plan, which nearly reſembles that of our churches, A copy of the Scriptures, 
ſaid to be written by Ezra, and eſteemed ſo ſacred that no one is allowed even to touch it, 
is depoſited in a niche of the wall, a curtain being drawn before it, and lamps kept per- 
petually burning; and the Jaw is read in the very ſpot which they ſuppoſe to have been 
hallowed by the preſence of the prophet Jeremiah. The Coptics likewiſe aſſert, that the 
Holy Family were once in a cave belonging to a church dedicated to St. Sergius. The 
churches of this ſect are twelve in number; the altars of which are ſeparated by partitions 
exquiſitely inlaid with tortoiſe-ſhell-and ivory. The moſques in this place are few, and 
appear to have been conſtructed of the n of ancient an, ON put wn, 
without order or deſign. eis 

The granaries of Old Cairo, beniswnbr called Joſeph's Qinna/ies;: are ſquare courts 
encloſed by brick-walls about fifteen feet high, ſtrengthened by ſemi-circular buttreſſes; 
but, notwithſtanding their appellation, theſe erections do not appear to be more ancient 
than the time of the Saracens. The corn which is paid to the Grand Signior, from Up- 
per Egypt, by way of ard is are in wet ae and en to e n as 
part of their pay, * -: Nate 

A plain building, about ninety feet pied, ſtands at the north-end of this city, mh the 
water of the Nile is raiſed into an aquedu& by means of Perſian wheels turned by oxen.. 

In a ſmall pleaſant iſland, oppoſite this city, ſtands the Mikias, which is the houſe that 
contains the famous Pillar for meaſuring the riſe of the Nile. This Pillar is fixed in a 
deep baſon, the bottom being level with the bed of the river, and the water having a paſ- 
ſage through the Pillar, which is divided into parts like a ſcale or ruler, and crowned with a 
1 capita}, covered with a dome, which is ſupported by columns of the ſame order. 

The moſt remarkable ceremony obſerved in this country is that with which the natives 
e cut the banks of the Nile, to admit the water into the grand canal, and which has 
been thus deſcribed by a gentleman who was lately preſent. 

About ſeven in the morning, on the appointed day, the baſhaw, with all the 1 and 
. men of Cairo, arrived in their gallies, and were ſaluted by the guns of a number of 
veſſels, following in regular order. As the baſhaw failed along, ſheep were killed in ſeveral 
places; and on board the gallies, and on the banks of the river, trumpets and other muſical 
inſtruments heightened the ſhouts of joy which reſounded from every fide, When they 
| : : reached 


n - 6h 


reached the canal; the populace, who were aſſembled in vaſt multitudes, having erected two 


paſteboard towers full of fire-works, immediately played them off; and, at the ſame time, 
the embankment being cut to give a free paſſage into the canal, ſeveral hoatfuls of ſweet- 


meats were thrown into the river, for which the populace jumped in and ſcrambled, to the 


great diverſion of their ſuperiors. The baſhaw' then moved forward to his palace, on the 
iſland of Roida; and ſuperb illuminations, fire-works, and other demonſtrations of joy, 
were continued for three nights ſucceſſively. Two n figures, repreſenting a man 
and a woman, were placed on the river before the viceroy's palace, illuminated with no 
leſs than two thouſand lamps; beſides which, all the gallies and other veſſels were adorned 
in a ſimilar manner; and the ſound of muſic, the ſhouts of the TER and the keins of 
guns, were almoſt unintermitted during the whole time. 

This ceremony, however, is ſaid to be more frequently bee! by land; the viceray 
on horfeback, with a-grand'retinue; proceeding along the canal: til] he reaches the bank; 
when he diſmounts, and ſtrikes it at the place where it is to be cut, and returns in the ſame 
manner, leaving the attendant multitude to make a paſſage for the water. This is performed 
with rejoicings ſimilar to thoſe which have been already deſcribed; and the happy fertility 
occaſioned by this noble river is gratefully celebrated with ſongs and other expreſſions of joy. 

New Cairo is built much after the ſame manner as the houſes in Barbary, having few 


external decorations or windows opening to the ſtreets, which are in general ſo narrow 
that they only deſerve the name of lanes. They are ſhut up at duſk, and guarded by a 


few Janizaries; as well to prevent any nn commotions, as to 8 the inhabitants 
from all depredatory attempts. | Th 


This place contains feveral ſuperb - NY 1 one called Kubbeel-Azab, 


which is about ſixty feet ſquare, and caſed with the moſt beautiful marble, including many 
fine ſlabs of red and green porphyry, which are fixed in pannels richly carved and gilt, 
the frieze above being covered with large gilt characters, and the walls higher up with 


Arabic inſcriptions. The whole cupola is ſplendidly finiſhed with painting and gilding; 


and there are eommodious apartments adjoining for the prieſts and perſons of diſtinction. 


The caſtle of Cairo, ſaid to have been built by Saladin, is ſituated on a rocky ſteep, and 


is very difficult of acceſs; but, being commanded by a ſuperior eminence to the eaſt, it is af 
very inconſiderable ſtrength ſince the invention of artillery. About the middle of the caſtle 
is a ſpacious court, on the ſouth fide of which are the baſhaw's apartments and the Great 
Divan, to which the beys reſort thrice every week for the diſpatch of public buſineſs, under 
the inſpection of the kaia, or prime-miniſter of the viceroy, In this edifice there is a well 
of immenſe depth, the water of which is raiſed by wheels turned by oxen. The Mint, 
and a number of other public erections, moſtly in a ruinous condition; are ſituated within 
the ſcite of the caſtle, which includes about a mile of circumference. At the bottom of 
the caſtle-hill is a moſque, whoſe grandeur and- magnificence ſtrike every beholder with 
admiration: it is built in the form of an oblong ſquare, extreme] y lofty, crowned with 
a cornice of immenſe projection, and adorned with groteſque carvings; but having been 
often poſſeſſed by inſurgents, on any public commotion, the nga: to it is at preſent ren- 
| 4 e and the doors are wal led * | — 
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The inhabitants of this city appear to be chiefly the deſcendants of he Mamalu 
but there are alſo many Jews, and ſome Greek and Armenian Chriſtians; beſides F rench, 
"Engliſh, and Italians. The European merchants, conſidering their confined ſituation, 
live very agreeably and ſociably among themſelves: they diſpatch their buſineſs in the 
morning; and, as almoſt all the inferior departments of trade are managed by Jew factors, 
they enjoy conſiderable leiſure, maſt of which is employed in the fields and gardens round 
Cairo. The trade of this place, which is always ſuſpended during the inundation of the 
Nile, conſiſts in the importation of broad-cloth, lead, and tin; and'the exportation, of flax, 
coffee, and drugs. Several mechanical profeſſions are likewiſe exerciſed; and Cairo, upon 
the whole, ſeems the boundary of Egyptian commerce and arts, few manufactures being 


brought to any perfection higher up the ny which occaſions a ee conflux of 


people, and a vaſt extenſion of trade. 
Hatching of chickens in ovens may .be reckoned among the leine of this city, 


though it appears to be equally practicable in other climates, and has been ſucceſsfully 


-proved in Italy and France, and even in England. The Egyptians effe this curious 


- proceſs by conſtructing their ovens under ground, generally twelve of them together, and 
lining the bottoms with cotton or flax, on which they place the eggs. About the middle 


% 


.of February they begin to heat theſe ovens with the hot aſhes of the dung of / camels or 
oxen, which afford a gentle heat, without any viſible fire. Theſe embers are Jaid at the 
mouth and farther end of the oven, ten ſucceſſive days, and as often changed; after which 
the eggs are depoſited, ſometimes to the number of nine or ten thouſand in an oven. Ia 
eight or ten days they pick out thaſe eggs which are likely to miſearry; and then, extin- 
guiſhing the aſhes, put one half of the prolific eggs into an upper ſtory in the oven, where 
they ſhut them up cloſe; and, after ten days more, open it, and find them hatched. 
Thunder is very unfavourable to this buſineſs, and the chickens thus hatched are n 
deficient in a claw, or have ſome other natural defect, _ 

Thoſe ſurprizing monuments of antiquity, the Pyramids of Egypt, which baile the 
reſearches of the deepeſt antiquary to fix with preciſion their origin, or even to aflign a pro- 
-bable cauſe for their erection, are ſituated near Cairo, at the foot of the mountains which 
lie parallel to the courſe of the Nile and ſeparate Egypt from Lybia. The architecture 
of theſe pyramids, internal and. external, is extremely different, as well in materials as in 
deſign and grandeur; but time, which levels the proudeſt works of men, though it has 
not entirely ſpared them, has at leaſt marked them with leſs ravages of it's power than 
any other ſtructures on earth of equal antiquity. 

The common people are prepoſſeſſed with an opinion, that the bs and other ſtu- 
pendous fabrics, which excite the wonder of every ſpectator, were the works of giants; 


but the narrowneſs of the paſſages into the —— as well AS the wien of the ni 


ſufficiently. diſprove this idea. ; 

The chief of theſe pyramids are ſuppoſed to ſtand near he ſeite of hs * da, 
bas are four in number; beſides which, there are ſeveral others of inferior dimenſions, 
The four principal ſtand nearly on the ſame diagonal line, about four hundred paces diſtant 
from each other, their four fronts WoW exactly corre ſpondent with the four cardinal 


points. 


«X 


EGYPT. "0 


points. Inigo Jones is ſaid to have formed the ſquare of Lincoln's Inn Fields from one 
of the pyramids fartheſt to the north, whoſe baſe, if placed in that ſquare, would extend 
te the houſes on each ſide, The perpendicular height of this pyramid i is five hundred feet, 
and it's contents at the bottom are ſix hundred and ninety-three feet ſquare. It is 
aſcended by circular ſteps on it's outſide, amounting to upwards of two hundred in num- 
ber; and the whole exteſhal part is compoſed of great ſquare ſtones cut from the rock 
which lies along the ancient courſe of the Nile, whoſe original bed is Rill viſible. 

The entrance into this pyramid is at the height of about forty-eight feet, where travel- | 
lers diſcharge their piſtols to diſlodge the bats which greatly infeſt theſe placeagy then 
ſtripping, themſelves to their. ſhirts, on account of the intenſe heat always felt in theſe 
ſtructures, they proceed with their guides, who are furniſhed with wax-candles, through 
a paſſage ninety-two feet and a half in length, terminated by an aperture about eighteen 
inches high and twenty-four broad, through which they are obliged to paſs: before they 
come to a pretty large place, where they commonly take ſome refreſhment, to inſpire them 
with refolution to proceed. The fecond paſſage, which begins Here, is an hundred and 
ten feet long, and thete is another reſting-place at the end; on the right-hand of which is 
a kind of well, remarkable for harbouring bats of ati enormous ſize, ſome of them being 
upwards of a foot long. The third paſſage commences at this reſting-place, and extends one 
hundred and twenty-four feet in length, in a horizontal direction, to the inferior chamber. 
This paſſage or gallery, which is twenty-fux feet high, and ſix broad on each ſide, is fur- 
niſhed with benches of poliſhed ſtone: the chamber is lined with finely-poliſhed granite, 
rendered black by the ſmoke of the torches. After viſiting this chamber, the travellers 
return to the reſting- place, and aſcend as before to the fourth gallery, which is terminated 
by a platform; and from thence continuing to aſcend, they paſs the fifth, which leads 
in a'horizontal line to the ſuperior chamber, a very noble room, lying in the center 
of the pyramid, and almoſt in the midſt between the apex and the baſe. This chamber, 
which is about thirty-four feet long, ſeventeen broad, and nineteen and a half high, is 
entirely lined with granite. On the left- ſide of this room is a piece of fine granite, ſeven 
feet three inches long, and three feet three inches both in depth and breadth, ſaidito'be the 
tomb of Cheops, King of Egypt. This being the end of the internal paſſage, the travellers 
return the ſame way as they came; and, on quitting the pyramid, it is no uncommon thing to 
be attached with a pleuriſy, which ms ſudden tranſition Wa an intenſely hot e 
air is very apt to occaſion. 

The exterior aſcent of this ple is by means 6f the irene ſteps we have nd 
before, from the top of which is an enchanting and extenſive proſpect of the ſurrounding 
country. That innate deſire of being tranſmitted to poſterity, that animates both the 
good and the bad, and diſplays itſelf in ſuch a variety of forms, has inſluented al moſt every 
adventurer by whom this pyramid has been aſcended, to carve his name on the top, which 
is of courſe wholly covered with inſcriptions, and records many eminent perſons, whoſe 
works will be-gratefully remembered when even the ane! inal.” eee ſhall be e 
of communicating their names. 

Thy . ann, 2 on a more genes ſituation, fems o be higher chan the 
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firſt, but it does not appear to contain the ſmalleſt aperture, -bela cloſely formed, and 


faced with granite on every fide, nor has ghe moſt eaterpeinitng adventurer ever yet dared 
to aſcend it. | 


At ſome diſtance from this i is a ſphynx of. prodigious Jindorfiond, cut out of the ſolid 
rock, and ſaid to have been the ſepulchre of Amaſis. This furprizing monument, which 
is about twenty-ſeven feet high, has been much dt by the W 18 1 
it has received from barbarous viſitors. 

The third pyramid is of the ſame form as the two N anktionad; but Tower by a 
hundred feet; the fourth is a hundred feet lower than the third; and they are both cloſed, 

and deſtitute of any external coating. Round theſe great pyramids are a + number of ſmall 
ones, moſt of which have been laid open, and now lie in ruins. © 

The pyramids of Soccotra, ſo called from a village of that name in the e ee 
lie about ten miles diſtant from thoſe already deſcribed, in a plain of inconſiderable length, 
at the foot of the mountains, to which it ĩs ſuppoſed the city of Memphis ori iginally extended. 
One of thefe pyramids, to the north, is three hundred and forty-five feet high, and furniſhed 
with a hundred and fifty-fix ſteps of aſcent: this pile is conſtruQed of the ſame materials 
as the former; caſed- with a fine hard granite, which hes'1 in many * Cm way; 3 and 
contains ſeveral ſpacious rooms. 

About'a mile to the ſouth-eaſt is another, called the Great Plone, whole baſe is about 
fix hundted feet ſquare, caſed to the apex, and finiſhed with hewn-ſtone: within. | 

To the eaſt of this is a pyramid. about. one hundred and fifty feet high, built with 
bricks of uncommon dimenſions, ſaid to have been formed of the mud'of the Nile mixed 
with chopped ſtraw, and hardened by the ſun. From the nature of the materials, it is 
conjectured that the enſlaved Iſraelites were the conſtructors of this ſtupendous work; 

their own hiſtorian, Joſephus, informing us, that when the memory of Joſeph's ſervices 
was extinguiſhed, and the kingdom paſled to another: family, the Jews were treated with 
gout rigour, and compelled. to cut canals for the Nile, build walls, and ere& pyramids. 
Vulgar opinion has appropriated theſe ſuperb. piles to mauſoleums for the kings of 
Agypts but it is far more probable that they were conſecrated to religious purpoſes, as the 
pyramidal figure might, in ſo ſymbolical a theology, convey. ſome ſacred: meaning; and 
perhaps the pyramids themſelves were intended as figurative of the Divinity, and objects 
of adoration. In ſupport of this idea, we may produce a ſimilar inſtance from the autho- 
rity of Tacitus, who informs us that the Paphian Venus was worſhipped ina pyramidal 
Form; and the Black Stone adored by. the Gentoos, unnler the 1 name Bal Jaggernaut, is alſo 
of the ſame figure, as has been, already notice. a 

In the plain where the pyramids of Soccotra are nnz, are likewiſe 550 . Cata- 
combs of Egypt; the entrance into which is about four feet ſquare and twenty deep. The 
deſcent is bygopes, and there is a paſſage about five fret wide and fifty feet long at the bottom, 
terminated by another. to. the left about fix feet high; oh one ſide of which ate ſaall rooms 
with benches elevated about two feet from the floor, and on the other; ſmall-cells, adapted 
to receive a full-ſized coffin. This is ſucceeded by another paſſage of inferior breadth, 
with niches on each ſide, ſeemingly intended for coffins to be placed upright. At the end 
of this alley there are eyeral "_ rooms filled with the relics of 9 
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In theſe repoſitories of the dead, embalmed bodies, ſwathes or bandages, and ſome entire 
coffins of ſycamore or Pharaoh's fig- tree, are ſtill to be ſeen, which have certainly con- 
tinued in theſe ſubterraneous chambers upwards of three thouſand years, | 

The bodies incloſed in theſe coffins appear wrapped up in linen ſhrouds, to which ſeveral 
linen ſerolls, painted with hieroglyphic characters, are affixed, a linen head-piece covering 
every face, on which the features are delineated in gold or colours; but theſe, as may well 
be ſuppoſed, have ſuffered much from the hand of time. A mummy, with it's coffin, was 
brought to England by the ingenious Dr. Pococke, which appeared to have been em- 


balmed, and ſwathed with linen in the moſt curious manner, the hands being __ acroſs 


the breaſt, one over the other, inclined towards the face. 

The ſeveral objects of religious veneration among the ancient Egyptians, ſuch as binde 
and animals, have likewiſe a catacomb allotted for them, and ſeem to have been embalmed 
and wrapped up with the ſame attention as the human ſpecies, The paſſage to this cata- 
comb is deeper than the reſt, and it's apartments are of ſuperior magnificence. Theſe 
mortal and irrational divinities are og in earthen vaſes, covered over, and cloſely 
ſtopped up. . 

Not far from: Cairo, to the block; are the remains of the celebrated: Temple of Iſis, 
which ſtood in the ancient city of Buſiris; and, from the coſtly materials of which theſe 
ruins are compoſed, they are eſteemed the fineſt in Egypt. From the moſt exact meaſure- 
ment, this temple appears to have been two hundred feet long, and one hundred broad, 
raiſed on the outſide with a greyiſn- coloured granite, and the inſides and columns of red, 
the capitals forming the head of Iſis. 

'The remains of the ancient Heliopolis lie alfo near Cairo: they are ſurrounded. bya 
ſpacious mound, and at the entrance on the weſt are the ruins of a ſphynx of beautiful 
yellow marble; oppoſite the gate ſtands an obeliſk near ſeventy feet high. The prieſts of 
the Temple of the Sun were diſtinguiſhed above all others for their ſcientific knowledge, 
particularly in aſtronomy, being the firſt who computed time by years of three hundred 
and ſixty- five days. The Egyptian learning was taught at this place in it's utmoſt pu- 
rity, and ſeveral eminent men of E _— other nations reſorted hither. for it's 


acquirement. 
The famous Labyrinth, bien is ſo A e deſcribed by 8 and which is ſaid 


to have been erected by the twelve kings of Egypt for their ſeparate accommodation when 


they met to deliberate together, ſtands at a place now called Caroon. This piece of 
complex architecture was ſo celebrated, that Dædalus came from Greece to view it, and 


conſtructed the Labyrinth of Minos after the ſame model; but. little now. remain of theſe 
boaſted pieces of art, except broken columns and entablatures. Indeed, ſome buildings 
of a more modern date cover part of the ancient ſcite; ; but theſe. ſeem to, have 1. o relation 


to the Labyrinth, either in figure or conſtruction. 


On the ſide of a mountain called Shebat el Kofferi, to the- ſouth of the Nile, are ſome 
remarkable antiquities, which are approached by a gate leading into a ſpacious ſaloan 
ſupported by hexagonal pillars cut from the folid-rock.. The walls are ornamented with 


85 the ornaments of which are Kill diſtioguiſhable. Seyeral ruinous 
paſſages 


paintings and gildy 
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paſſages lem from this oe bigher apartment painted in like manner, on each fide 1 
hich is a tomb compoſed of the ſame ſtone as the mountain. JO 1. baren tombs is 
-open, but they are both almoſt buried in the Ad. 

Farther to the ſouth is the grotto of the ſerpent Henvly, which evokes hs youth of 
4 Turkifh faint of the ſame name; who, the Arabs. affirm, was by the Divine favour 
transformed into a ſerpent that never * but een bleſſes * diene * He diſtri- 

*. bution of riches/and health, n Fear ß 

The curious will no doubt hi c obliged to us fot a enden account of this 3 
an which we are happy to give them from the concurring teſtimenies of the moſt au- 
thentic and inquiſitive travellers; and though we cannot, on this occaſion, greatly com- 

pliment the natives on the acuteneſs of their penetration, we ought to remember, that the 
Romans themſelves, as is atteſted by their moſt credible hiſtorians, believed that Eſculapius 


entered into a —_ and, being . bp nn _— en 1 ae A nad 
-peſtilence. SUL 
This ſerpent ſeems to copy the e of thevbridy being far more . to the 
ſuperior than to the inferior ranks of mankind. If applied to in favour of a governor of 
« province, or any other great perſonage, he complaiſantly fuffers himſelf to be carried to 
His houſe; but a ſpotleſs virgin muſt al ways be the ambaſſadreſs of perſons of ordinary 
rank, who ate alſo obliged to bind themſelves by the ſolemnity of a vow to recompenſe 
him for his trouble, otherwiſe he proves inexorable to their warmeſt entreaties. When 
this neceſſary preliminary is ſettled, the virgin appears before the ſerpent, and humbly 
-implores his permiſſion to remove him to the houſe of the diſeaſed perſon; on which he 
begins gently to wave his tail, and the fair ſuitor redoubling her entreaties, he ſprings up to 
her neck, and repoſes on her boſom; and in this ſituation is carried to the houſe of the 
.convaleſcent; who immediately begins to find himſelf relieved: - The prieſts of theſerpent, 
who conſtantly attend their divinity on theſe occaſions, and are plentifully regaled during 
his ſtay, perform their parts with admirable addreſs, provided no unbeliever enters; a cir- 
cumſtance which would occaſion the inſtant win; ara wal of this u teen, 
and his inviſible return to the tomb 
The Arabs firmly maintain, that if this ſtrange deity. were even cut in pieces, the parts 
would prefently unite, and that nothing can deprive him of immortality; even the Chriſtians 
* themſelves, bleſſed as they are with the light of revelation, are ſuperſtitious enough to believe 
that this is the devil whom thy angel Jake cred (Tobit om. LU is "This © Ay baniſhed 
| Into Egypt. 
But if we attend to the uncommon docility of erpendb /i in Indoſtan, which are taught 
* dance and perform a variety of tricks, and at the ſame time reflect that theſe prieſts 
may be good jugglers, and very dextrous in conveying away their charge, or in finding 
_ a ſufficienf ſubſtitute, every idea of the miraculous will inſtantly vaniſh, and we ſhall 
be led only to pity the deluſion of mankind, ung the ſtrong e or Refetlitary ſuper- 
. Kition, 
Higher up the Nile is the ſcite of the city of Neat the idlabitatts of which paid uncom- 
mon veneratlon to TIO and Ifis, in whoſe a ey were erected. 


Tho 


rover. 


The city appears to have been of very large extent, from the vaſt piles bf bc . 
ſeen: the principal of thoſe which remain moſt entire, are tuo gates and four temples} 
one of which laſt, dedicated to Iſis, exhibits. an appearance of amazing fp ; "being 


adorned wich hieroglyphics, coloſſal ſtatues;- baſſo-relievos,)and'other decorations of the 


chaſteſt execution. boq ew 
Jo deſcribe-minutely 3 grandeur Kilt derüpyiaz the place of the 


Hlafttiqus.eity of: Thebes, might amuſe the antiquary, but would be tadious and unmdg 


tereſting to the generality of readers; ſuffice. it to ſay, that this city is ſuppoſed to Have 
been built by Oſiris, and being extended on both ſides the Nile, and adorned with ſuperb» 
buildings, vas eſteemed the moſt opulent and beautiful city on earth. The eye of taſteg 
and the fulleſt conception of architectural ſplendor, will not be diſappointed or diſguſted, 
by « review. of temples, oheliſts, and ſphynxes, that ſtill convey an adequate idea of what 
ancient authors haye left on record concerning this magniſitent pla: 

Among the vallies at ſome diſtance from this city, a kind of an amphitheatre opens; on 
all fides ſurrounded by lofty mountains, famous for containing the ſepulchres of the kings 


of Thebes, which have been excavated from the rocks. Theſe are long galleries, formed 


in the ſides of the precipices overhanging the vale, one within another, from thirty to fifty 
feet long, and from ten to fifteen feet high, leading to a ſpacious apartment, where the 
tomb of every monarch is placed, or at leaſt his coffin, with a whole-length effigy, either 
in ſculpture or painting. Hieroglyphic characters, repreſenting birds and fiſhes, cover the 
| cielings and ſides of theſe rooms, either in painting or relief; ſome of which appear to have 
Ea but little of their original beauty, though they have been executed at leaſt two thouſand 


Several of theſe grottos are elegantly finiſhed i in the moſt ſuperb ſtile; and all. of, 


Is infigitely vaplcend the moſt. i repc 
part of the world. W {4403-14 pO 

The coloſſal ſtatues of 83 ee Nile, tand 8 2 con iſtan. 1 
' theſe mauſoleums; the firſt of which appears to repreſent a man in e ae 


and the other a woman, each being fifty feet high from the, baſe of it's reſpeRive. padeſtal; 
to the crown of the head. They are ſeated on entire ſtones fifteen feet high, and of che 


ſame breadth; but have both felt. the depr ns; of years, or the Rill, baſtier, raviges of, 
barbarous defacement. The pedeſtals are covered with hi 


legs with Greek and Latin inſeri ptions in honour « of Memnon, 


1 4 2113 TOS 215. [124 


F arther up the tiver, at a modern town called Eſne, are the veſtiges ofa ſuper þ temple, | 


covered on all fides. with hieroglyphic. characters, and adorned with beautiful marble. pil 
lars, which Aill retain all their original poliſh, and, whoſe capitals, though ext cuted. in the, 


Lame proportion, are each: different from, the other in ornamental deſſgns. „ l. 4.111. 


A few miles from this temple, ſtands another edifice, ſuppoſed to have, been: the Temple, 


of Pallas, at Latopbylis; which, appears formerly to have ern l into a.charghs 
part of the walls being covered with, Coptic inſcriptions. 4 


pyramidal gate, "which | the Turks have employed. a as a Sy... "This was dedieat 
to Apollo, and appears to have INN 8 moſt POR rag 


3 l 


diesne inſlegs and: | 


Sk; £ , 


"On the ſeite of. the ancient Apollinopolis is another magni ihcent temp Sate and | 72 9 
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at: communicating eee the deſcriptions i in modern ſyſtems are only pregnant with- 


: them; an&whivſe Wi, eren where capable of cultivation, barely produces corn, rice, and 
millet, ſufficient, for the exigences' een wry ee lohan. Dates, MAY are in 
enen plentiful, wick bine other fruits, on whith the natives principally. uff. 


E many ns and newer + refuſing x burden. Lan, 9.8m, wolves, and other fell and. 
ſavage | 


| Uighar up the Nita, N the iſland of E. bas 
** name, though it is ſcarcely two miles in eircumferenee. The greater part of the vid 
 Rructures lie undiftinguiſhed on the groundy but one remaining edifice yet retaine the 


_ worlkipped. 
„The ifland of Phils, which bes Bill inferior dintenſiodty ani lids above thing hemis to 
have bean entizely appropriated to religious ereQions, as nd ſingle veſtige of antiquity is 


_ Ipfinuate, that ſuch was the feputed fahRity of the plarey that nbne but the pridits were 
permitted to land on ity and a cifeunivallation fil remaind, which was ptobubly. intended) 
ts guard it from the approaches of the irreligioub ant pidfanc. The temples bf the Hay 
_ and Ifts are ill beactiful monuments of Egyptiaa àrchitechae; and; in the devoirmions 
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TTNDEE r 0 bead we ſhall incfude the counties of Matahihe "mY u Thats, 
2 witch uljoin to this vaſt Debt and mw egually tvolved is Hlographical un- 


ras e ban umd ekptiad by any perton Apis 


invention end wnauthenticited afſctrions: Te wie, dietefore, 1 priffice which every 


liberator itigeriuous'prſors mut oonderen, we han vmtent'oatſver wich bit arranging 
the veſt aetvunts of this extenſive und barrem trałł 


Tata iv bounded by che Atfatitic ( Octet en the weſkz by Barca, „Egypt, and Rubia; on 
the eser by the River Senegal on che T6uthy ani by Bedi gerid on the north: ohe. 


ending an finmenfe entumt of borning Finds, whole fletfficy no labour ein , 
unleſs near the fey rivers and ſprings which killt mie parchiet” n 


a te de Aided inte ketten province; calfed Zanigs, Zurnaiga, Targa, 


Lempta, Bardva,, Bornou, and Gaogn, 'Whith, aue Very indeterfnihate limite Aged 


by 


- Beliides* the beate common to theſe" totrick cling this coutitty: 16 reitathatiſe fot 4 
domeſtic animal called adimnaim, ick is x ſpecies of fiicep about the fize of an als, With 
pendent cars, and covered ich fine Hort wobl. This creature poſſeſſes uncommon 
Krength; and n Teſs docility; being capable of carrying a man on it's back with: great eaſe 


© Wien formetly eontained « epo 


See of tho Temple of n where the ſerpent of LE any: 


to be traced that does not relate to ẽtcleſiaſtieal purpoſes. : Indevd; Diodotus feentt tw 
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Wenge ae ——— int ind fpl tub ae, 00 ener de genden er 
the bat ves 46 difagreeable as cari well -be-cbngeived: | 7 [en 
Travelling through this Defart ee cd laft K Ss erben farigainig, wee u vr 
ef watzy; or a blade of igrdſs; id not to be ſeen for many miles together; and where the 
lights of birds, or the odutſes of tte ſun and ſtars are the fole guides: yet caravans dnually 
paſs from Barbary to V 
hazards of fe. > OBE 12 10 Eri statt LY 
Toe natives, who are compofed of denn qaticine; Which t n inipd@ble.righttj'to- 
diſtingetiſh, generally em themſelves in wandering about with theit flocks; andi ene 
in winter, go almott noted. In forme few places towns And regular fociities aft 
formed; the inhabitants, S which polle(s. tolerable notions of eivilination; but in! 6ſt 
RG of this traQ there age few fixed abodes, and little regard i peld t6 che e 
Ae ee which tend to often the miſeries and inconveniences of liſ e.. 

t is impoſſible to ſay any thing deciſive with reſpec to the government of the et 
provinces intowhich Zaara is divided; ſome of them are monarchical;and others probably 
totally independent of legal or religious raven, Mahom. is in wüenn, 
prevailing perſuaſion. | 

The natives live in: tented villages, — in a Gender en 
empty ſpace i in the centre for the purpoſe of inclofing their cattle... On each ſide vf this · 
encampinent centinels are gonſtantly placed, to guard againſt, furprizes by robhers or 

beaſts of prey. On the ſlighteſt ſurmile of danger tho'centinels give the alm, which i 
ſpeedily conveyed throughout the village, when every man capable of bearing arms ftatids- 
on the defenſive at the doo of his tent. Indeed, their fender accorhmotations; and want 
of every. ſaperfiuity, give little encomagement to plunderers of their on fpecics; for all 
their wealth, their cattle excepted, is eaſly conveyed on the backs of their eamols to 4 freſn. 
encampment, and a more favourable ſpot... Fhey uſually fubſſt un onltes of millet, and 


milk or Whey; for though, in thoſe provlhces which: tire watered by the Senegal; wheat 
and barley might be cultivated to great Advantage, their innate love of rambling prevent 


them from paying any attention to agrieultute, and they chuſe rather to depend uh the- 
ſpontaneous produce of the catth; thaw-conkne- their attention to any particular ſpot. ' 


..3< 


, the! foriner, thaugh chpoſec: 


to the ſume vertical ſun ate only/tuwny; white the latter are of a-ddepijetty black: hence 


ve may conclude, chat the various tribes of Arabsiand Berebers; by whom Taara is peupled 


are the deſcendants of thofe Saracens and Arabians who in the ſeventh century ravaged 
the greateſt part vf the north: of Africa,,andrwhoſt progreſs 'was probably impeded by thit = 
river; between whom, and their oppoſite; neifthbours, there is not only a difithiYarity of 
 beatures, religion, and manners, but che moſt inbred and inveterate 0 which 


18 faithfully tranſmitted from one generation to addther. 
_ Prevented by local diſad 


4* « 


W 


the natives of Zaara arid thoſe af Nigritin, which are ſeparated only by the , 


vant 2 of: veluyWtus/ appetites, 206: 

wiſely contented with the ſew conveniences thelr fituation affords, they poſſeſs a ſhave of - 

bealth ph pies the 6 
- except 


— 


Con 


„ 


* Are pe 


© except nnn, pleiiriieds, boch of which they 2 bj«heinternat 
and external application of ſimples. Indeed, they oftewlive to: a tea age without feeling 
the Attacks of time; and ſeldom die before the vital:heat'is:extinguiſhed, and the circula- 
- Son of the fluids: checked by years. At ſixty a man is Tail to be in the prime of life, and 
is equally: juvenile and vigorous with an European of-thirtyy & difference which certainly 
"Ms upon oo, e their xemptio! from the 
— NY paſſions of avarice, envy, and ambition. 63.1 
i emen of the Deſart are ſaid ti entertain betkonae fondneſs for d hate 9 | 
hey treat with uncommon tenderneſs, and watchfully guard Was e malignity 

of an coi] oe, in which ſuperſtitious malady they implicitly believe. 

- Males are circumciſed at fourteen, and are permitted to marry” Matic their circum- 
_ lanes are ſufficiently: affluent to enable them to purchaſe a wife; for,'next ts his cattle, 
the wealth of a father conſiſis in che number of his daughters. The bridegroom's affection 
is ſtimated by the value of his preſents, and th parent never parts with His daughter before 
he has been amply bribed.” Should the ſuitor be diſappointed in his expectations of the 
beauty or chaſtity of his bride, be may without deer "retire ber, on forfeiture of the 
ſtipulated conſideration. & 4 

Wen any male native dies, one of his women of relations buiſts' into a loud hel at 
which ſignal all the females" of the village vommence A doleful ſcreaming· The people 
then- aſſemble, and either deplore the loſs of: the deceaſed in ftriins of plaintive grief, or 
cominemorate his praiſes in melaneholy aits deſeriptive of the occaſion . This, however, 
is all mere matter of form, being equally beſtowed on every man, without regard to family 
actions or perſonal merit. The body is then waſhed, dreſſed, and placed on an ele- 
vation, that the neighbours may take à laſt view of it; after which it is interred with the 
head a little raiſed, the face being turned to the eaſt, andthe grave covered with large ſtones. 


- The Moors and Arabs of 'Zaara are very limited in their ſcientific eafuilitidns; but 
from the neceſſty of obſerving the ſtars in travelling, they have obtained ſore knowledge 
of practical aſttonomy, and wan talk with tolerable preciſion about the number, ſituation, 
and diviſions of the ſtars. They are extremely attached to their muſie which has a pecu - 
liar ſoftneſs aud effeminacy; and ſeems adapted to a people fond of paſtoral eaſe, and too 
enervated toliften with pleaſure to the ; ſhrill notes of war; yèt they are nt deſtitute of 
perſonal courage, and fight on harſeback wit great: veſolution and amazing dexterity. 
The inhabitants of the Deſart are ſaid frequently to mount the oftrich, whoſe ſpeed diſtances 
n ee Pt e e e e b b ene , 
of the earth. 18194; A bis £11596) 45 
„Kala, in aer et Badday nd Gaoga, i in. the province of is: Tis Dies 150 

mentioned by geographers'as two of the moſt conſiderable towyns in this ſultry tract: and 

tler is 4 place called Tegerſa; mentioned by/geographical writers as the capital, | though 
we are not even told in what part of the Deſart it is ſituated; *' 1 

© The'kitigdow'of Tombuto; which lies to the ſouth- eaſ of Bark, ities to both 
ſides of the Niger, is ſaid to be very: ablez but it's limits are little known. The 
3 name of the . ud. enen of fourteen 


WOES 


— 


* 


2441. 


are de minutes ai 4 arid in two degrees | twenty-five minutes eaſt longitude Hinw 
London. The houſes in this town and it's vicinity, Which are all built in a cone 
form, are compoſed of hurdles, laiſtered over with clay. 8 
Tombuto, however, contains one handſome ſtone moſque; and ay royal palacs, which 
was deſigned and built under the immediate inſpection of a native of Granada, who was 
driven hither on the expulſion of the Moors from Spain, is likewiſe a handſome and 
durable fabric. Beſides theſe, there are a few other ſtructures, plans of the ſame artiſt, 
which are reckoned age le of architecture NOT IOIAE n os arts mower tl 

known even by name. 
In the city of Tombuto 4 are n artficers and weaver of cotton and Europa * 
cloth is brought from Barbary : and Guinea. i N eee be book 
This ſovereignty is well watered by ende cut 4 the Niger, als by a number 
of ſprings which feruline e and r it anne of n 2 e almoſt 
every neceſſary of life. ” 


"The king of this country. poſſeſſes prodigious quantities of. wy and his whole. court 
is reported to eat out of veſſels of that precious metal. When he viſits his dominions, he 


rides on the back of a camel richly capariſoned, one of his principal officers attending him 
on. n foot. "The woes deren of this eto th cones of about three thouſand horſemen, 


be to the ike are delivered with ihe moſt _—_ veneration wa reſpedt; 4 
fuppliant re e N. We on the nen and eng- his ow ond ſhoulders with 
on! | 

The king is fuck? an invetonite lies take Jan; that any ar are. not abend to . 
| eity; and hisiſubjeQs are even enjoined, under heavy penalties, to have no ſort of W 

with them. He affects to ſhew ſome attention to literature, by the maintenance of ſeveral 
doctors, prieſts, and judges; but, _ at Tomas, the light of nn aun per * 
r in this country. _ 

The magnificence of the — of Towbutai is emed * it wa of Hoi n 
but the indulgence of this ſpecies of pomp frequently proves fatal, the diſorderly manners 
of a crowd of ſlaves, their carelefineſs, or 1. e. ſeldom —_ injnpave ls 
maſters i in danger or diſtreſs. ; 

A few miles from Tombuto ſtands Cabra, 2 TE Hin tan, built in . 3 > 
the capital, where a judge preſides to determine diſputes : the deciſions of this magiſtrate 
are, however, liable to the ev a the an- to aan. every individual 4s, . 
| permitted to appeal. a . e eme ff Hal 7 41 
The currency confiſts of final bits of gold, 4005 a ee of ſhells, or £91 ries, 
hundred of which are only reckoned equivalent to a ducat. 3 
Biledulgerid is ſeparated from Tripoli by a chain of lofty 3 wy it's 7 02M 

on the other quarters cannot be aſce:tained, as it 7 the Wen whole limits are likewiſe 
paknown, 
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| "iis mhole country 4 eicher pred en er Gretthed ant into furl and 
"Ha. The climate is ſultry and infalubrious; and the natives are meagre, ſwarthy, 
and ſhrivelled, their eyes being enflamed by the ardent refleQion of the ſun, as well 38 by 
mme deluges of duſt and and, which nat un harp en 4 ang. exttle, i nne 
indiſeriminate grave. * ty 391 A 9 ö £70 252 N : 
L. The natives of this Aifrift are compoſed af; — aſemblage of a i nt tribes, principally 
conſiſting of native Berebers and Arabs, who are repreſented as a furtive, cruel, and faith- 
leſs race. The former ſettle in villages, containing a number of ſmall, mean huts; and 
= the latter reſide in tents, from whence they make continual excurſions in ſearch of plunder 
. or ſubſiſtence. Dates are the principal ſupport of human life in this country, to which 
food an inveterate ſcurvy in the gums of the inhabitants is attributed, frequently occ- 
| fioning the loſs of teeth at a very early age. They in general poſſeſs found conftitutions, 
und live untainted by diſeaſes to extreme age; though early in life they have in general grey 


- 1 — 2 


hair and furrowed brows, the uſual harbingers of decay in other countries. The plague, 
and {mall-pox, which ſpread frequent deſolation over the contiguous countries of Barbary, 
are. to this wholly unknown; though the intercourſe g e ne wy nn 
and commerce is on theſe accounts never ſuſpended. by $ 8 
Phe Arabs greatly value 'themſelves on their Copertority'i in Ain tad abillities to the 
primitive inhabitants, and are perfectly independent: they chiefly amuſe themſelves with 
hunting wild beaſts, and taking oſtriches; which laſt are a "ey eg game, — - part 
of them being applied to ſome valuable or uſeful purpoſe. ' 
"Notwithſtanding the imperfe& Rate of literature in this country, ther are i for 
the inſtruction of youth in ſuch ſpecies of knowledge as are in higheſt eſtimation, Who are 
raiſed; according to their genius and proficiency, to the rank of prieſts or judges. Eyen 
the ſtudy: of poetry is admired and cultivated in this barbarous country; and in uncul- 
tivated enthuſiaſm, and fertility of invention, ſome of the natives are ſaid to aequire diſtin- 
guiſhed reputation. The mechanical arts are deſpiſed, as We ol Prey e 
laborious offices of life are moſtly allotted to the women. | 
; Teuſera, which is the only city of any eminence in Biledulgerid, its on 1 W 
of Tunis, in thirty-two degrees twenty-eight minutes north latitude, and in ten degrees 
twenty- ix minutes caft longitude, from London. It is ſuppoſed to have been built 
by the Romans, by whom it was ſtrongly fortified, as appears from it's preſent remains. 
On the Mahometan invaſion, the inhabitants made a very gallant refiftance; which' pro- 
voked the ſueceſsful beſiegers to demoliſh the moſt beautiful ſtructures, and a number of 
mean, low huts, have alone been erected fince. Through the centre of the city runs a 
river which forms a natural boundary between the habitations of the Arabs and Africans, 
frequently: make incurfions and commit depredations on each other, with all the ran- 
cout of open enemies; yet, * w_ * mo; reac the t FR 1 2 to 
repel 1 = common oa | 
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| NEGROLAND, on, IGR ITI. 


© wits nee country includes the ents ſhite a Zam and Guinea, the 
only parts of which that can be ſpoken of with any geographical preciſion are thoſe 


ling on the banks of the navigable rivers, and alone viſited by Europeans. With re- 
ſpect to accurate ſubdiviſions, local deſcriptions, and delineations of the manners and per» a 


ſons of the inhabitants, in the internal regions of Africa, they ſtill remain among the 
numerous deſider ata of coſmography; our beſt accounts of them being at ant very 


imperfect, blended with fable, and Joſt in the mazes of traditional report. 


F 25. princi ipal ri riyers in N. gritia are, the Scherbro, Sierra Leona, Seftos Gambia and. 
ene 


The country on the banks of the Scherbro 3 is 1 28 a abs fel, covered 


with villages, abounding i in cattle, fruitful in corn, and bleſſed with a happy temperature 


f of climate, which brings to the higheſt perfection a number of delicious fruits. 


be inhabitants of ſuch parts as have been viſited, are eſteemed generous, friendly, aſi- 
. and diſintereſted; their principal employment is the cultivation. of the land, and 
the making of ſalt; in which laſt article they pay a certain tribute to the ſovereign of 


 Quaja, to whom they are ſubject. The miſeries of war are but little known, and in all 
diſputes they ſeem to prefer pacific conventions to the deciſion of arms. Women are 


allowed them without limitation; the jntereſt of the huſband being. indeed, proportioned 


to the multiplicity of his wives. At the age of puberty, children of diſtinction begin to 
wear a cotton cloth, which depends from the waiſt; but, till that period, and among the: . 
common ranks during life, the inhabitants remain in all their primitive nakedneſs. 


Bracelets, and rings of iron, copper, or braſs, are worn round the wriſts and legs of the 
women, with ſmall ſilver bells, which are eſteemed very ornamental. Both ſexes, how- 
ever, take great pains in decorating their hair, which has a woolly appearance, with little 


plates of gold and other metals. The women endeavour to attract attention by painting 
their faces, arms, and legs, with circles of various colours; the agreeable diverfity of which. 
I criterion of female taſte. The men, too, in their decorations, 


is reckoned the prince 
reſemble the women, wearing large bracelets and rings, with whichevery perſon of quality 


is loaded, the number of theſe articles conſtituting a principal diſtinction of tank. 
The domeſtic accommodations of the natives are mean, but peculiarly neat. The royal 


palaces, and edifices of the. great, are conſtructed in oblong ſquares, having one ſtory floored, 
and being fo cloſely covered with the leaves of the palm, as to render them ſecure in every 


i of . Each of theſe buildings contains, beſides other apartments, à hall 


of audience, ſurrounded with ſophas elevated about a foot from the floor, and covered with 
elegant mats of palm- leaves, beautifully diverſified with an infinity of colours; on which 


the principal people doze away life, repoſing their ſluggiſh heads on one of their favourite 


women, or * drinking 7, Or TIM with their ſelect companions, T4 
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The government, which poſſeſſes mildneſs in the extreme, is ſtrictly ariſtocratical; all 
public buſineſs being tranſacted by a TE of the Cs ou the king only fuming 


the executive part. & :- 


In a land where the arts and ſciences are totally unknown, 100 the intercourſe of com- 
merce is very confined, it is not-at-all wonderful that the language mould be remarkable for 


a paucity of words, and the natives themſelves for extreme en 


e in all ſocial 434 
domeſtic engagements, : | 


The Europeans buy up large quantities of cofton Joch, t the an 'of this countr 


ty, 
fine mats, cam wood, and ivory; as well as the ho of various 's wild beaſts, with which the 


mountains abound. 


On this coaſt, criminals alone are et to be eartiel into gare which generally 
amount to about hve hundred in the year, who are e diſpoſed of for the ene of the 
ſovereign. | 

The great river Sierra Leona, which lies to the weſt of Scherbro, i is ſaid to 10 near three 
leagues wide at it's entrance, but a ſhort way up the channel it is reduced to the breadthef 
a ſingle mile. It abounds with fiſh, but is greatly infeſted by alligators. The banks are 


adorned with beautiful trees; and the river forms, in it's courſe, ſeveral delightful iſlands 
covered with palms, from which the natives make great quantities of wine. 


The country to the ſouth of this river is extremely mountainous, and is properly called 


Sierra Leona, or the Mountains of the Lions; while that on the north is low and flat, 
where the heat of the ſun, before the approach of the noon-tide breeze, is almoſt intolerable. 
Indeed, the continual thunder and rain, with a ſuffocating air which prevails throughout 
four months in the year, produce very fatal effects on the health of ſtrangers; and are far 
from being innocent with reſpe& to the natives, who are compelled to confine themſelves 
in their chambers for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, in order to avoid the peſtilential infection 
of the atmoſphere. The tornadoes, too, ſometimes occafion an awful and aſtoniſhing 
ſcene; the ſun being veiled in his mid-day ſplendor, and the moſt tremendous darkneſs 
uſurping his place: yet cuſtom has rendered this appearance, ſo dreadful to ſtrangers, almoſt 


a matter of indifference to the natives, who behold the ane change of nature 8 
any particular emotion. 


The fertility of the ſoil is aſtoniſhing, rice and millet growing in ſuch. guagtilis on the | 


ſides of the rivers as ampl y to ſupply the natives with food; beſides w ch, lemons, oranges, 
bananas, and citrons, arrive at vaſt perfection; and in the interior parts of the country, 
ananas, Indian figs, water-melons, white prunes, caſſava, and different ſorts of pulſe, are 
produced in the greateſt abundance, Nor are deer, hogs, hares, and fowls, at all ſcarce, 
which are chearfully bartered for a little brandy, a very favourite liquor with theſe people. 
The mountains abound with elephants, lions, tygers, apes, and monkies; one ſpecies of 
which latter animal, called the barry, is uncommonly tractable, and ſeems to reſemble 
the famous ourang-outang. In the woods there are ſerpents of the moſt aſtoniſhing dimen- 
fions; with parrots, paroquets, and other beautiful and curious birds. 

The natives bordering on the Sierra Leona have more protuberant noſes, and leſs dark 
2 than moſt of the neighbouring 9 They ſuſpend a number of toys 
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den their ears, and featify their faces with hot irons. In the decorations? of their per- 
ſons, they reſemble the nations on the banks of the Seherbroʒ the quality, enen, wear 
ing long flowing robes of ſtriped calico, after the Mooriſh faſhion d 
They are malicious, turbulent and Jealous, and perpetually engaged in i ee Th, 
eachi other, as well as with the Europeans who are ſettled among them; yet they are free 
from voluptuous paſſions, and efteemidrunkenneſs as the moſt — and odious vice. 

£2! Their huts are generally circular, the entrances WY l with oflter ene 
ſliells, und two or three croſſes erected in different parts. 704 

For the adjuſtment of diſputes, the chiefs of every eiliagy A 5 : 
laver,.or' hall, where the plaintiff. and defendant being: candidly heard, the caſe is deter- 
mine by a majority of the judges preſent. Perſons defrauded may ſeiue without legal 
proceſs. as much / from the offenders as is ſufficient to oompenſate their loſs, but they 
muſt prove to the — ng ect aa mou! have re for more than ee 
weie entitled to recover. i 
Feen Leona, . 60 e Sefton, 3 populous nqionsand tenfive; 
dominions, of which-neither the names nor the boundaries are kna yu. 
The Quabes are reported to inhabit the ſouthern banks of the Seſtos, axon; 6 9 
5 ion of the Emperor of Manow; a very potent monarch, who extends his authority? : 
euer ſeveral vaſfal princes, and a variety e. nations, particularly wen Quojaand Folgiaz 
whoſe ſovereigns are complimented with the title of Dandagh. -: nod Et: 4 

Tbe natives of theſe interior regions are ceniarkably Jibidicous; ; dil in- — mints | 
| they: are very ſuperior to their neighbours, being averſe to the effuſion: of human bloody 
living amicably among themſelves, relieving the diſtreſſed, and participating in the pleaſures | 
and misfortunes of ee we which: man qi varmell 
applauſe. : - And 2.6 S103 do n: | 

. Polygamy, whichigenmatly e this a dee Ru 
tolerate but encouraged; yet the huſband commonly attaches himſelf. to one particular 
female; catefullypeoviding for and inſtructingtheir male offspring, while the neceſlary atten 
tion to the girls devolves on his wife. At the birth of a ſon, the father, and all his dameſtics, 
armed with bows and arrows, parade round the village, ſinging. ſongs on the occaſion, and 
playing on muſical inſtruments, thoſe whom they meet in their way being expected to joiny 
in the concert3!the infant is then laid on a ſhield, in the. midſt of the aſſembly, and a bow, 
and-arrow being put into his hands, he is addreſſed by a public orator, whoifieſt withes 
him proſperity in general terms, and afterward enumerating every amĩiable quality, enpreſſes 
bis hope: that the infant may ona day poſſeſs them all. This oration being figiſbed,; the => 
child is delivered into the arms of his mother, and the aſſembly breaks. up; a few; ſelect : 
2 arents. e, N e e * * amd, and. 
| Ras: old 36% wha A n 
1 female: ieee biene lick abe kerthand; ants rator 
of her own ſex . thatdhe _ be: endued GY u ahn 6555 uſeful accompliſh 
ment. wor ei bug e e e 1 

Fradę is bardly. nam ng this people, except. 83 ang neceſſary, ofilife for _— 
e their. principal employment 5 tha: cultiuation: af the- onthe" — A 
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- gamers) language of chefeinhind.nations is the Quojan, though — didetla 
nct province. Phe warm imagination ot the-natives :diſeovers itſelſ in the 
delicate refinement of theircexepreflion; for, being fond. ol chetorieat ocabelliſhmants, their | 
- diſcourſe dn the molt triyial decaſions- has ſomathing af a: potticalituen;' 3((- 4: 7.4 


| ———— is to protect their former friends; for when they: have received any injury, they 


in every. diſt 


A + 4 


Their funeral ceremonies are axpreflive of great affections” an the ſtrongeſt impreſſions 


of x gloomy ſupetſtition. The deceaſed! being waſhed, placed. in an ereſt poſtures and 
dteſſed in his beſt apparel; his hair is formally adorned, and a bot and arrow ate put into 
his hands, while bis friends engage in a kind of :imgck' ſkirmiſh. »Thencfalling on their 


.rives; with a menaeing air, they bend-their bows, and. utter impreoatioris: of revenge on 
the acdeſſar ies to his death; or tho landerers of his reputation. Alter which they offer up, on 
che altar of groſs ignorance and eruel ſuperſtition, ſome of the ſlaves of die deceaſedz whom 


they have previouſly! parapered with all the delicacies of the country, exharting them 
attend their maſter ih the other world with aſſiduity and fidelity. The body is then de= 
_ poſited in the grave, with the murdered flaves, and various kitchen utenſils which 
covered with a mat, the whole is filled up with abundante of earth. The relations com- 
monly erect a hut round the grave, on the top of which they place the decea ſad a bo and 


arrows, with other trophies; and they for ſeveral months continue to bring all manner of 
Jiquors and proviſions for his nouriſhment. ip the other world, till they ſuppoſe he has had 


«ſufficient time ti cultivate his new e and form A qa vhs 
Hrange land to which he i is n 0 £11 2% i, e 


* 


eee eee ee eee Baidg, whomthey tell 


D and to whom they attribute the qualities of omnipotence, omniſeience, and omni 
e: They believe, likewiſe, that the dead are oonverted into ſpirits, and that their 


fly to the groves, the ſuppoſed reſidence of theſe guardian ſpirits, and bewailing their miſ- 
fortunes, implore their gracious interpoſition: every village has one of theſe groves conſe- 
Erated to the deceaſed, where women, children, and ſtaves,” are not permitted to enter; 
whoſe intruſion would een the mold ee n with inſtant 


and exemplary death. | 0 „ 2d 00 ove n es nol 
Nor are forcerers: 10 magician ; lefs PASTE a boos eee e fos 
_ they ſuppoſe them to be the inveterate enemies of the hüman race; whofe blood they get 


quaff, and to have power over the ſeaſons, and the ſeveral produRtions of the earth. 
Their belief in cheſe ſupernatural agents conſtitutes the chief ſpring of politicad bs 


Aination; and as few offenders chuſe to riſque the ſuppoſed certainty of detection, by ap- 
pealing to a ſpirit named Belli ths nd "uy an, eee hag" eren * the | 


* JE 


_ Sos accuſation of guilt. 
riety of other Wette Alen end 1 e 


vor Ws qrovines 


called Belli, which is properly a ſeminary for the education of youth, the am being pre» | 


ſident. Theſe ſchools are ſituate ih thick palm- tree groves, generally including a circuit 
of ſeveral miles, the whole of which ſpace is cultivated for the uſe of the ftydents, who are 
reſtricted within certain boundaries, and prohibited from having any intercourſe with the 
world during the term of hve years, Which is the time appointed for their education. 
The ſtudents are matticulated with a red-hot iton; m cicatrizes them Week the car to 

the 
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interference:gf the Britiſh legiſlature, would. probably never have been, recovered. | 


NEGROLAND. 


| tha-Ghoulders Geog ot once a badge of dignity 70d a marke of diflinQion;. At dhe erg 


zation of the. allotted term, they arg deli kriends: 
yin E versd. to their friends; and, eving empire, 


,and thoſe who appear tg he properly quali 


dee promoted to-employments, and entitled to peculiar exemptions; but the ep 700 * 


dungs, are) excluded from the enjoyment of privileges, and from the poſſeſſon of, 
public-office,.. Vet the learning of theſe ſeminaries conſiſts NE OT 


| 8 reite which, amd eins the wing, NOx, ene, to. c 


„ 13 


| There is fs Maite 2 Fr ;nflicucion: af funilar anti; the period of from 


| we ot bing, n to r an _ wich, 9775 Ng bu FKudents | 


| own en wha carry on the . trade with the natives of of Gambia, 1 5 


n 4 ww 2 


reaching n ſign neunte, which is only five my miles from 3 Lt 8 e intg 
the ocean. 5 
The en the e een of this coaſt, eager to ſeire on every,  Teuation 


fayqurable to the advandement of trade, eſtabliſhed stal fast factories on this river, the ruins | 


ef which axe ſtill viſible, long before any other European nation attempted, the navigation 


of India. T hey, however, at length abandoned their ſettlements in this country for more 


advantageous proſpects, and were ſucceeded; by dhe Engliſh, who. fortified themſelyes, on 
a ſmall. iſland, a few miles from the mouth of the river Gambia. This fort was twice = 


levelled, with 4he ground; firſt by the French, and afte 


s by pirates; and, without the 


next ſettlement was on the River Cabata, which: falls into the Gambia al. Ra! e 
James's Land, in which ſtands James's Fort. This iſland, however, which. is about 
three quarters of a mile, in circumference, pays 3 ſmall tribute to the King of. Barra, 
the ſovereign of the country. The fort is a regular edifice, defended by four. batteries, 

each mounting ſeven. cannon, which command. the river on every quartex., Within tbe 


officers; and a number of magazines and 8 
are quartered in barracks without: the walls, en well ſecuzed.. The ga 
nion is kept in conſtant duty and eee pant an natbing ae 
which. can conduce to preſerve this valuable poſſeſſio 

Higher up the river, we have ſeveral more eſtabliſhments of inferior conſequence, which, 


communicate one with another, and 


in 


4 


arations, they are introdncndigt courts "where theis | 
acquizements. undergo a public examination 


4 . 
; . 
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es, Tbe ſpldiars, antificers, and fs, 


cry on a copſiderable trade in gold, iyory, Wks, 
and ſlaves; of which laſt article the factors ſometimes purchaſe more than two 'thouſan ” 


% = TO Oe AA 


in the year, who are generally priſoners of war; or criminals,” Indesd, en the lackuga | 


demand for ſlaves, the courſe of juſtice is perverted, and the negro princes puniſh the tg 
_ Enormity and the moſt trifling miſdemeanor with indiſcriminate ſlavery. 


eye trait of the European viſage and complexion, though they 11 er a fort of 
Portugueſe dialect, and fome rude notions of the Chriſtian religion. 51 


Cape Verga; and though various nations reſide within this extent, they bear a ſtrong 
affinity to each other in their complexions, languages, manners, and internal policy, 


The Mundingoes are faid to be ſocial, rational, and humane; entertaining ſtrangers with 


great affability and condefcenſion, and treating ther with unreſerved familiarity. In theie 
Jiſpolitions they are convivial and facetious, ſpending great part of their time in muſic and 
dancing; yet their natural warmth and impetuoſity occaſion frequent diſſenſions, and the 
friendſhip of the day is often diſſolved by the diſcord of the evening. An 1 injurious ex- 
preſſion frequently occaſions bloodſhed, and in no country i is the pride of birth and anceſtry 
carried to a more extravagant height. The natives of the interior parts were formerly 

| branded with the epithets'of thieves and knaves, which might probabl) ybemerited. © It was 
e cuſtom of this country, that a bargain agreed on in the morning might be retracted by 

| offering, reſtitution before ſun-ſet, 'a a practice which opened a door to numerous frauds 


foreigners, has taught them the true application. of our od homely and well ne re 
in favour of honeſty. 


The (alutation of the men confiſts in ſhaking hands; ler un a man meets a woman, 


he Iboks cloſely in her face, then falls back, advances again, and repeats the ſame ceremony. 


ion of domeſtic ceconomy is confined to the women; while the men cultivate | 

their rice, excepting which employment their lives are ufually/ ſpent | in the w 40 
lence and inattention to any ſort of buſin es. ; 
be principal people of Mundingo have large retinues of ſlaves, bse A bent with, 
exemplary humanity and Kindneſs, and drefs in a very ſplendid Kite.'' Theſe faves, being 
generally born in the families of thoſe to whom they belong, are remarkably attached to 
their maſters, who are not permitted to diſpoſe of them without np own Later, and the 
—_— of their fellow-flaves; 0 192 52 ol erat frtg ER 
The Jolloiffs inhabit the northt ſide of the River Gambia, as fir as 7 River Senegats 

and have features extremely regular, compared: with the ſurrounding nations. They wear 


à kind of calico furplice, which deſcends below their knees, ſometimes plaited at the wailt 


in a very neat and pleaſing manner. They alſo wear a number of gold trinkets in their 
hair, ears, noſes, and round their necks, arms, and begs 3 but the women, 8 as in n moſt one 
countries, uſe tele decorations more than > the men. power: 
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On Between the Gambia and the Senegal are numerous nations and princi (pblites,: he names 
of many of which are unknown to Europeans: we ſhall, however, Turpiſh ou? readers 
With the ſeveral particulars we have'been' able to obtain, reſpecting the Mundingoes, 
Jalloiffs, Pholeys, and Portugueſe; which 1laſt-mentioned people, after conquering this 
country, have ſo intermingled with the original natives, that they have now nearly loſt; 


+ 15 country of Mundingo includes the whole diſtrict from the banks we 78 Gabe to 


and impoſitions; but the neceſſity of preſerving ſome credit in their tranſactions with 
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hee excedditigly dimmilar. 


nr A Tov b Tarts and x Kin 


to we tine the) 


wha are in . very obſtinate and anon 


60 e who nadie the vicinity of the river are a generous and hoſpitable peo 8 ple, and 
always conduct themſelves with becoming g dignity and decorim,, 


The Dathe, or prince of the Rallock, near Senegal, nas tws pr elbe eas I a 
whom is entrüſted with the command of the military, and the 


| diſtribution of juſtice: but as there ate numbers of theſe Daniels in this extenſive country, 
Pho ate frequichitly' engaged ih Lencklks Fitch each — To probably adopt: internal 


e ye ſes fo o 


ons 9 


144 10 


other fuperintends t| 


The Pholeys, who are only ſeparated from the TITRE of lde 5 0 *r Lake Ce, 
nhabit a diſtrict of very conſiderable extent: but travellers are much divided about the - 
repreſentation of their internal policy ; ſome conſidering. them as regulated by a parti- 


cufar government, while others ſuppoſe them to be formed into diſtin clans.c or tribes 
diſſeminated over various countries. The latter opinion is that which we are moſt. i in- 
clined to adopt; as it is certain they are not ſubject | to the ſovereign of any nation, but are 


wholly governed by chiefs of their own, who rule with exemplary j uſtice and moderation. | 


Indeed, ſo pacific are the Pholeys in their diſpoſitions, and ſo well are they | inſtructed to 
diftinguiſh between good and evil, that every violator of the cltabliſhed maxims of Bt 


years, occaſionally, fire-arms. . 


E is but little regarded. 


” 


: prudence't is conſidered as a common enemy. 


"The Pholeys are of 2 tawny complexion, low in Wars, but well'n ma f Fg na 
culiarly delicate and engaging addreſs. In whatever country they reſide, the) 


The languag taught f in their ſeminaries, and * is very 
Arabic ;* befii 


religious ſelltiments they are rigid Mahometans, 
gence forbidden by a Robin; which i i 


hi 4 r A enerally' WR or 00d, is 
"which, they have a. yulgar tongue, filled the P oley. dialect, In, their 


and uniforml) abſfain from. every. indi- 


n iel other e where 


8 F 


ey, are generally 


the greateſt planters, being extremely induſtrious and frugal i in their diſpoſitions; thoygh 
they beftow' their ſuperfluities with ſo much hoſpitality and munificence, that the na 
eſteet it a peculiar happineſs to live in the neighbouthood of their dwellings, Theic 
humanity and benevolence are unbounded, comprehending ſtrangers of ALD ou mina 

and indigence and oppreſſion are unknown among them. 1 
and infinitely fuperior to the meannefs of illiberal reproach, an 
poſſeſs a confiderable ſhate of native courage, and are very des 


military” weaports, which are generally javelins,” cutlaſſes, bows and arrows, and ws 10 
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h far yon bangin elbe, 
and perfonal non 0 y 
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>the ſame perſuaſion 
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Te Pholeys 2 are — ede fn and the care of the Mundingoe flocks i is 
una committed to chem. . 8 
Nor are theſe people leſs eminent Wandelt than. { _ r rs! and Nee El eyiag 
ulld beafts i in great abundance, particularly elephants, the teeth of which they ſell, and : 
Tmoke-dry and eat the fleſh, In this country, vaſt droyes of theſe laſt animals, conſiſting 
f two or three hundred each, frequently. deſtroy the blooming hopes of the year, by 
tran pling down the corn, and rooting up trees; to prevent which fatal conſequences, 
when their approach. i is full, large fires are kindled 48 they Belds,. eh gm 
Fi hten them AWay. | 
In ſhort, the Pholeys : a ppear t. to be the moſt. arkiable 3 in Wet manners of any indabitans 
# this part! of the continent, and to be illumined with ſuperior underſtandings; yet they 
ure extremely attached to ſuch ſuperſtitious obſervations as, however! A tend greatly 
to diminiſh our reſpect ſor their good ſenſe and diſcernment. 1 
The River Senegal i is one of the moſt conſiderable i in Africa, and i is ; conjeRtured to be a 
branch of the Niger; which, riſing in the eaſtern parts of this quarter of the globe, after 
x courſe of above three thouſand miles, is ſaid to divide itſelf into three branches, the 
ſouthernmoſt of which is the Sierra Leona, the middle the Gambia, and the northernly 
the Senegal: this opinion, however, wants confirmation, neither travellers nor voyagers 
having carried their diſcoveries to the ſuppoſed ramification of the Niger, though the 
Senegal has been traced two thouſand four hundred 1 from the ſeag in a courſe en 
from eaſt to weſt. ALS 
All the principal rivers of Nigritia hubs! an flava inundation like the Nile, and uſually 
about the ſame ſeaſon of the year. The Senegal i is. forty days in riſing to it s height, and 
when it has overflowed it's banks, it's channel is very difficult to be traced, even by thoſe 
who are accuſtomed to navigate it; and a French boat, containing thirty men, being a few 
years. ſince ſent up this river, could only proceed about a thouſand miles, it's courſe being 
conſtantly impeded by the tops of trees, and the crew experiencing my yy of hard- 
ſbips that only five returned alive. 
The mouth of this great river is cxoetingly rapid, a circumſtance which is attributed 
to the contraction it experiences from a bar that narrows it into the breadth of only half 
a league. This renders the navigation extremely dangerous, particularly during the rainy 
ſeaſon; when the prodigious ſwell of the ſtream, and the violence of the ſouth-weſt winds 
Oppoſed to it's rapid courſe, produce waves of the moſt tremendous appearance, with a 
' roaring noiſe that fills with horror the heart of the moſt adventurous mariner. After 
palling the bar, the river glides gently, and ſmoothly; and it's banks are variegated with 
pleaſing, verdure,. and trees in everlaſting __ which contain. birds « the woſt vivid 
3 _— beauty. | 5 ; 
WM Tue country abounds with wild beaſts, and a number of * which are very inof 
; fenfive when unmoleſted. The low grounds are covered with a ſpecies of ebony, which 
riſes to a prodigious height, bearing large bunches of yellow flowers of an aromatic ſmell. 
The barks of theſe trees include every variety of colour, and the eee bears the 
7 aaron bake redand N FE. Fes 
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_  NE@ROLAND, 855 
The Senegal forms a number of. iſlands, well cloathed with trees, fruits, and berbage; 
but the only one on which the French, who have chiefly occupied this part of the coun- 

try ſince they took it from the Dutch in 1687, made any ſettlement, was the Senegal, in 
ſixteen degrees, five minutes, northern latitude, about five miles from the mouth of the . 
river. This iſland, the length of which is only two thouſand three hundred yards, and 

it's medium breadth ſcarcely three hundred, is a dry, ſandy, fterile ſpot, but well defended. 
by the Fort of St. Louis, which is conſtructed in a quadrangular form, having two baf- 
tions of conſiderable ſtrength, and an arſenal well ſupplied wich arms and ammunition, ' | 

This ſettlement, after. remaining five years in the-pofſeſion of the French, "was tach 
by the Engliſh in 1692; but, in the following year, it was retaken by the French. In 

17 "58, Senegal again fell under the power of the Engliſh, by the activity and reſolution of 
Captain Marſh of the navy, and. Major Maſon of the marines; who, with a ſmall ſquadron, 
added a valuable conqueſt to their country, without the loſs of a frngle man. This ac- 
quiſition, which rendered the gum- trade aloft entirely our . has onee . fallen 
into the hands, of the French, during the late unequal conteſt. 

The gum, called Senegal, or Arabie, which is the principal commodity of this country, 
is a very valuable article of Eger g n rage in many arts mg W nated 
particularly painting and dying. 

The tree from which it exſudedy. i is e deſeribed as a ſpecies of actcla, mall, prickly, full 
of branches, and covered with narrow ever- green leaves of a moderate length. There are 
three foreſts of this tree, which are all ſituated in the defart north of the river, and you 
annually two crops; one in December, the other in March. The natives ſell this g 4 
a cubic meaſure called a quintal, containing about two hundred weight; and in fuch: amaz- 

| — quantities is it produeed, that they are ſaid frequently to rg a nr ys 285 

r goods which in Europe are not worth more than half a crown; © 

The uſual dreſs of the natives near Senegal, is a kind of ſhirt, with drawers 
of blue and white cotton. They wear alfo leather ſandals, — at the e. 
Un and toes; and their defenſive weapons uſually conſiſt of a fword hung over the 

left-ſhoulder, with a long lance, or a bow and arrows; befides a large knife, hanging on 
the left · ſide. This! is the op ann p er on wr poor are e 
naked. 

The women, Nn 9 tie a Reer of eveton-cloth jours Gr wiiſts, whienm 
eb iba; knees, the upper parts ne, WOE” being ſtained and painted wi 
different colours, in a variety of forms. 

They ſubſiſt chiefly on rice, roots, ww Sud and in-general drink e ber bien 
yet they are ſo fond of brandy, and other ſpirits, that they indulge themſelves to exceſs 
wheneyer they can procure, them. The marriage-ceremonies practiſed in this country, 
vary in almoſt every different nation or tribe; but they are in general very fimple, conſiſt- 
ing either in purchaſing the bride of the parents, or ptetending to carry off the admired 
object by force, a meaſure which On net nnn e dane 6 : 
neceflary part of the ceremon ). 


— women early ener inc the her hu, : an polygamy i lowed i ts fulleſk 
itude. 
'Thg 
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| | making her any allowance. 0 54 


inculested. 


c n at the head of the grave, abn. near on WARNE: the arms of the 
; pant ray — 


AFRICA. 
. huſband may „ fall his wife for infidelity, of diſmiſs her from his houſe witout 


- The pains of child-birth are ſaid bo! be but little had in this: dung! when the 
mother and her new- born infant being immediately waſhed,-the latter is wrapped up in a 


cloth, and faſtened on the parent's ſhoulder, who purſues her uſual avocations the ſame 


day, without the ſmalleſt inconvenience: The children are, however, treated with all 
imaginable. tenderneſs till they are capable of providing for themſel ves; the boys being 
uſually brought up in a courſe of habitual idleneſs, while the girls are from their infancy 

d to labour, we _ nn of a n and . Aer e 


When any one expires, the family Hi the whole village wite their doleful ments. 


dorsz and the Marabut, or prieſt, waſhing the corpſe perfectly elean, covers it with 
it's uſual apparel. The relations then advance, and ſeverally interrogate the deceaſed, 


Why he was unwilling to live with them? Whether he was diſſatisfied with his narrow 


fortune? Whether he had. too few handſome women? Or whether any of his relations 


| had, offended him, that he thus cruelly deſerts them? In the mean while, vocal and inſtru- 
mental performers jointly exert their abilities in praiſe of the deceaſed, and à ball is given 


to all the attendants, who figure a particular kind of dance in honour of their departed 


. The body is then depoſited in the earth; and the grave being marked with a 


a piece of coloured cloth is ſpread over the whole, proviſions and a jar of water 


When bee à ſtated time is fixed ee which conſis 
im a general how! over the grave, and the diſtracted contortions and unfelt lamentations 
of thoſe who probably deteſted the object while living. The wealthy part of his ſubjects 


(and preſents of keep, rice, and millet; from the utmoſt provinces, and n Is ſeveral 


dase we days ſpread: round the grave for the uſe of the mourners. 

Between the Gambia and Senegal, the common language is the Abe which is 
underſtoad.a great way up the country; but a dialect of the Portugueſe, the Jalloiffian and 
Tea topgues, are likewiſe ſpoken, by many nations included in: this vaſt tractii 5 
Manufactures and arts are no farther practiſed than is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
cloathing or ſuhſiſtence of the natives. Smiths and eutlera are the principal: mechanics; 
next ta whom, however, are the ſepateroes, as thay are called, whoſe employment is to 


- make the.gris-gris, or caſes, tocontain the various charms:with vhich the Marabuts plenti- 


fully ſupply tha ſunerſtitious vulgar, and which will hereafter be more particularly noticed. 
The women ſpin and weaue cottan; but they ſeem very deficient in the knowledge of 
the Jom, FR RIO thay> can-:wake being aly een long; and eight or 
tend 
"The, bahitations of the negrorein general have miitdoraleginen, * errungen leneyh 
being ſmall, lows. conical huta, with. nu. other light than hat is. admitted by the door, 
and occupied by relations and ſlaves, who repoſe promiſcuouſhp together: 
Lbs towns pze-alivay's raided — with pia aa; honcoy in a wn 
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of inconſiderable extent, a perſon is often obliged to walk a great way, when by ſhort 
interſecting ſtreets a few. paces would ſuffice, Some negroes of diſtinction, however, 


particularly the deſcendants of the Portugueſe, affect the Bae ſtile 1 nee, 
and build houſes tolerably well adapted to the climate. 


Te houſhold furniture of the common people conſiſts in a few ehen veſſels, cala- 
balkes, wooden bowls, diſhes, plates, and culinary utenſils of the rudeſt conſtruction; 

chairs, tables, we 1 3 are boy + te by my hops ſerve query "we N and 

coverings. Mit 

But if the negroes are keßelent in i ingenuity, they ly excel in ry climbing up- 

the loftieſt palm-trees with incredible expedition, where they make inciſions at the tops- 

df the trunks, whence they obtain vaſt quantities of wine: they are likewiſe: very expert 

horſemen; and the addreſv'if oe our beſt rr e adventurers rr nenen r | 

ment bes. wi Po 

Makiometaniſm, dlended with ths groſſeſt faperifiticns, SOAR) perl tiddbe the 

zublbitants on both ſides of the Senegal; and the principal articles of their belief may be 

comprized in the unity of the Godhead, the obſervance of the faſt of Ramadan, the feaſt of 

Biram, with circumciſion, and ſome other external tites. They acknowledge the miſfion 


er invbke him dy praßers; and obſerve Friday as their Sabbath, 


of Mahomet, but nevet 
without an) inter pion of their ordinary bufinefs. The opulent have apartments appro- 
priated to divine worſhi pz but the vulgar generally perform their devotions under a Thady 
tree, neither moſques nor temples being known i in this country. 

Every village has a Marabut, who convenes tlie people, and pronounces Wie Sl : 
the Koran, while his congregation, ranging themſelves behind 2 7 imitate his s geſtures, 
with their faces towards the eaſt. 
| CircumAſion is performed at "the age of four or 16 5 years, wits viſt multitudes of 
children are collected together, and A grand f feſtival is held, > Proportioned to the af 
and quality, of thoſe who are to undergo the operation. 

'Theſe ceremonies, and others of inferior conſequence, are blended with 2 vaſt deal of 


rational tenets. They wear a ſort of bracelets to remind them of the vows they have con- 
tracted, efteeming the breach of a ſolemn engagement! as an offence of too heinous a nature 
to efcape ſome ſignal diſplay of Almighty \ vengeance. 

The Mundingoes have ſuch ſtrange ideas of aſtronomy, that they pe every eclipſe 
of. the moon to be occaſioned ! by | the 2 of the 428 of a * cat between that 


lumivary and the earth. 

The wol remarkable ſuperſtitions are their gris-gris, which appear to be Arabie charac- 
ters, interſpetfed' with necromantic higures, delineated on paper by the Marabuts. So much 
efficacy is ſuppoſed to be contained in theſe charms, that the meaneſt negro never goes to- 
war without them; and when any diſaſter befals the poſſeſſor, the Marabut has a ready: 
apology, by pleading the immorality of the wearer. Theſe amulets are held to be ſufficient: 


pteſeryatives againſt all dangers and misfortunes; and the Marabuts, who . of them. 
SAS. at 
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Tuperſtition, which 1s probably a more powerful antidote againſt enormities than the moſt . 5 | 
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= at very W e are perhaps at leaſt equally revered with wy religion onde on 
478 earth. 

- They have alſo in this 1 a a moſt uncouth bug-bear, called Numbo J . which 
is the univerſal dread of the women; and is, indeed, intended by the Mundingoes, to keep 
their wives in proper ſubordination. This is a moſt terrific image, about eight or ten feet 
high, compoſed of the rn ot trees, cloathed in a Jong oy and eren how a diadem 
of ſtra x. 

Whenever domeſtic ek ariſe, the Numbo Nd is tent for, to adjuſt the diſpute, 
whoſe deciſion is always in favour of the huſband; and a perſon concealed within the image 
delivers the oracle on theſe occaſions. When the women hear of the intended viſit, they 

uſually run away, and hide themſelves; but on Numbo Jumbo's demanding their appear- 
ance, they are obliged to attend, and ſubmit to the puniſhment he thinks proper to enjoin, 
on pain of being brought before him by compulſion, and whipped with his own hands. 

A regular ſociety has from time immemorial been preſerved, for ſupporting the authority 

of Numbo Jumbo; into the myſteries of which rio one is CON none firſt taking 
a ſolemn oath never to diſcloſe any. part of the buſineſs. ES 
One of the Kings of Jagra, however, being a very uxorious prince, is ; ſaid to have com- 
municated the whole ſecret to his wife; who, contrary to the moſt ſolemn ſtipulations, 
ſoon communicated it to the reſt of his women: and this event reaching the negro chiefs, 
who dreaded the decline of their authority, ſhould the myſtery be fully developed, they 
informed Numbo Jumbo of the circumſtance, who immediately entered the palace, and 
ordering all the women to be aſſaſlinated, effectually ſuppreſſed the diſcovery. _ 
| | The Marabuts are a diftin& order of men, whoſe dignity deſcends to all their male 
: offepring, forming a numerous eccleſiaſtical 'body, and having, vaſt revenues appropriated 
3, for their maintenance. Their manners are repreſented as grave, formal, affected, and in- 
triguing; yet they are ſaid to be in general temperate and abſtemious, charitable to their 
_ © own order, and faithful in performing their compacts. They ſpend much of their time 
in the tuition of their children, whom they carefully inſtruct in the principles of the 
Levitical law; which, next to the doctrines of the 1 14 is treated with the greateſt 
reſpeRt. 5 
. great volume of the Marabut 1 is ; written in 8 entirely different 
from that of the vulgar, and is ſuppoſed to be a corrupt Hebrew or Arabic; from this book . 
they take tranſcripts for. private uſe, and ſome of them travel from province to. province, 
inſtructing the natives in religious and ſcientific knowledge. All places are open to the 
Marabuts; and, during the rage of the moſt ſanguinary conteſt, they paſs unmoleſted 
4 through the fields of war: indeed, ſuch 1 is the veneration in which they are univerſally held, 
that perſons of the firſt diſtinction, on meeting a Mob fall or x bs their knees, 
to receive his benedletion. mY 
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T5 S extenſive ee is bourded by Nigritia on the north, by the unexplored hats 
: of Africa on the caſt, and by the Atlantic Ocean on the weſt and ſouth. 


The air of this tract is extremely fervid, and the level parts being overflowed by the 


periodical rains for ſeveral months in the year, it is certainly very inimical to health, and 
has proved remarkably fatal to Europeans, 


Guinea is uſually divided into the Grain Coaſt, the Tooth Coaſt, the Gold Coat, 


85 and the Slave Coaſt. 


The Malaguetta, or Grain Coaſt, which Al its nome from the copious ation 
of pepper that conſtitutes it's principal wealth, is included between the River Selle. and 
the village of Greva, about a league to the weſt of Cape Palmas. 

The plant which produces the Guinea pepper generally twines round ſome neighbour- 
ing tree, in the manner of our ivy; the leaf is ſoft and pointed, and poſſeſſes a pleaſing 
odour. Beneath the leaves, and all along the ftalks, are ſmall filaments, by which it ad- 
heres to it's ſupporters. The fruit is contained in long flender red pods, ſeparated into 
four or five cells, and covered by 4 thin rind to which the negroes attribute a poiſonous | 

uali 
a a this valuable article of commerce, the Grain Coaſt produces a e of fruĩt 
ee the cardamum, pimentos, bananas, men de and A * ſeveral 
ſorts of pulſe, and ans of palm-trees. 


Demet animals are 729 ener with moſt other creatures common to the Guinez 
coaſt, | 


The natives in is eat are well-proportioned, and their whole dreſs confifts in a piece of 
cloth faſtened round the middle. 


The Malaguetta language i is ſo extremely d imcult, that none of their nei iehbours are ca- 
pable of interpretihg it, which renders commerce diſagreeably tedious. ' 
They are a hoſpitable people, and freely admit Europeans to the beds of their wives and 
daughters. Some of them are excellent mechanics, and neceflity has taught them many 
uſeful improvements in agriculture, particularly with reſpect to the cultivation of rice, 
millet, and pepper. Their ſovereign, whom they call Tabaſeil, is very deſpotic, and 
- diſplays great public ſplendor: his ſubjects regard him as a erer, being, E. Fw amen | 
- obey his injunctions from a natural awe and ſubmiſſion, | 

In their religious notions they appear to have ſome confuſed idea of the wklkoftality of 
the ſoul, and welcome the new moon with feſtal ſongs and other demonſtrations of roger, 
which are the only external marks of adoration among them. 

The Ivory or Tooth Coaſt derives it's appellation from the quantity of . teeth 
it 7; revs is eee b Ni yu) on x Wis Dor, by the Sold Coaſt o on the cally, the 
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| ocean on the fouth, and the Grain Coaſt on the weſt; but it's particular limits cannot be 


aſcertained with the ſmalleſt degree of preciſion, though it 1s generally included between 


Cape Palmas on the weſt, and Cape Apollonia on the eaſt, 


This coaſt is ſubdivided into the Quaqua, the Malagantes, and the Ivory Coaſt Proper; 


all which, except near Cape. Apollonia, is ſo low, level, and e that it is difficult 
to Jiſtioguiſh particular places, 


'The whole country within the limits of the Tory Coaſt! is tile; in rice, e fpebics 


1 of pulſe, 'cocoa-nuts, oranges, citrons,. and ſugar-cahes, which. might, be cultivated to 


£ 


p mechanic arts, the meaneſt efforts of an enen bein 


reat advantage. In ſhort, this diſtrict is the moſt populous, lion, and Pholipt, 
85 any on the whole Coaſt of Guinea. 8 

Elephants. are immenſely e in the injaed countries : there are alſo 
abundance of cows, ſheep, goats, and hogs, which are of courſe exceedingly. cheap... The 
ſea likewiſe produces a profuſion of excellent fiſh, [including ſeveral remarkable ones, 
among which we may enumerate the ſea-devil, the zingana, and the ſea-bull. W 

The natives of Quaqua, or the eaſtern diviſion « of this coaſt, are of a good ſtature, and 
well. proportioned, but their aſpect inſpires ſtrangers with Aal though, on a. farther 

uaintance, they appear to be the moſt rational, civilized, and polite, i in. all Guinea. 

ber manner of living i is rather coarſe and indelicate, according to our, ideas 0 decency 


and neatneſs; but they are ſuch enemies to drunkenneſs, that a fingle. treſpaſs of this 


nature is puniſhed with the moſt exemplary inflictions; being very properly regarded as the 
aggregate of every enormity, by redueing mankind to a level with the beaſts, prompting 


them to infringe the rights of ſociety which it depriyes. of a uſeful ne, and deltroying 


the efficacy 1 the beſt laws and government. 1 4 


5 4 * ” 
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The nich wear 2 a fort of ſhirt with long leres rings of iron iter erde webe, round 
their legs, and a ſcymitar by their ſides. Vr i a. 
x Every ſon conſtantly follows his father's A a — —. whach- is fo firmly 
eſtabliſhed, and fo invariably obſerved, that the whole country does not furniſh a wth 
"inſtance to the contrary; yet theſe hereditary occupations are. far. from. promoting the 
g infinite a their Jpigation, 
and even their comprehenſion. 1 e 

Like moſt of the other natives of theſe 3 —_ conceive. it a ng Ee * 
= diſcoyer one another s ſentiments by a delineation'of crooked characters; and of courſe 
imagine that white men are favoured with the intervention of ili ſpirits, when od 
Interpret | the meaning of, their friends i in writing. 1 eee 


The ivory of this coaſt, which is eſteemed the moſt beautiful in a the world ls kan up 


| with avidity by the Engliſh, French, and Dutch, who likewiſe purck: le conſiderable 
quantities of cotton cloths, gold duſt, and flaves. 


On the arrival of an European ſhip, the natives flock I in tors canoes, crying, 
© Quaqua! Quaqua!” from which expreſſion they derive their name, and one of the moſt 


adventurous goes firſt on board; but ſuch is the terror and ſuſpicion they, diſcover, that 


trading is to the laſt degree tedious and difficult. The ignorance of their language, too, 


| * greatly to the i inconveniencet ariſing from the timidity of their — as every 


thing 


thing muſt be tranſatted by: ſigns, and a certain quantity of- unn is fually placed 
near the gold or ivory required to be exchanged. Preſents, however, have a conſiderable 
influence in inſpiring them with confidence; the moſt opulent negro receiving, v with r 
cations of gratitude any trifling article of European manufacture. 


The River of St. Andrew, which is much frequented by mariners, (Europeans living 


influx into the ocean by the junction of another ſtream. The entrance of this river is ſur- 
rounded with lofty trees, verdant meadows, and fields of immenſe extent; and, on ailing 
up the ſtream, beautiful groves of . citrons, oranges, and limes, preſent themſelves to the 


to be the produce of the ſame tre. ˖ 
The ſugar- cane, with wal fruits wel lowers Fe fr oring up nd flouriſh 


they afford an-agreeable and commodious retreat. 


eyes in ſea-water, a ceremony which they reciprocally perform, and which is intended to 
ſignify, that if they violate their faith, or neglect to fulfil their compacts with n 
they wiſh the waves may cloſe their eyes and for ever deprive them of ſight. 
They are extremely partial to the ſame ornaments as the Quagas, particularly mal 
bells on their legs, the jingling of which gives agility to their dancing a diverſion the ne- 
groes in general are exceſſively fond of practiſing, and in which they arrive at ſuch profi- 
ciency, that the beſt European ea rar ago _ learn attitudes and Jn wah 
would not diſgrace their art. . 
Some of the elephants teeth in this country are of an enormous FA weighing ett 


of two hundred pounds; beer the natives dif pow of conſiderable | mma of gold, ic alu 
great many ſlaves. _ 


fords, is bounded. by Nigritia on the north, by the Slave Coaſt on the eaſt, by the ocean 


on the ſouth, and by the Ivory Coat on We welt ; N erg bu near two nnen miles long 
the ſhore. 


"The Anchobar, called alſo the Gold Rive; is the chief river in this diviſion, of which 
it forms the weſtern boundary, falling into the ſea near the Dutch fort of St. Anthony. 


mary, Fetu, Sabo, Fantyn, Acron, Agona, and ' Aquamboe. 
The gold is moſtly found in the interior parts of the country, where the nogroes fie 


tains, Theſe ſituations are always viſited after heavy rains by hundreds of negro women, 
RH: FL, m. 
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no regular eſtabliſhments on the coaſt) is a ſpacious and deep river, avgmented near it's 


eye, the boughs of which are ſo eloſely interwoven that the ſeveral nin mur appear 


in this ſoil; but they are in genefal abandoned to the devaſtation of wild Sy to whom 55 


'The natives of this part of the coaſt reſemble the Suan in their erben ee 

only the women poſſeſs great regularity of features, ſparkling eyes, and elegant teeth. 
Theſe people are ſtill more timid and jealous than thoſe already deſcribed; nor can any 
| importunity prevail on them to enter an European veſſel till the captain hab bathed his 


The Gold Coaſt, which is ſo e from the da of that precious RO it af - 


This coaſt is divided into ſeveral petty kingdoms, which receive their appellation from | 
the principal towns: the names of theſe kingdoms are, Axim, Anta, Prone F, Com- | 


pits, and ſeparate it from the ſurrounding mould. It is alſo frequently met with near 
rivers and water-falls, where the violence of the torrents waſh it down from the moun- 
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furniſhed with calabaſhes; hich veſſels being filled with earth 150 fand, after a tedious 
pProcefs of waſhing and rubbing to ſeparate the particles of gold, ſometimes contain neat 
half an ounce of this Precious metal, Lens much oftener leſs quantities, and frequently ok 
A ſingle grain. 
Il be vegetable productions or this part of Cue are millet, witue; or Indian Wia, 
ſeveral fpecies of leguminous plants, abundance of 2 0 Ae e er limes, bananas, 
hy ang 1 ananas, and water-melons. 
Vams and potatoes are the two principal roots: the ſormer refembling parſnips, but 
eonfderably thicker in proportion to the length of the rost, and having much the fame 
taſte and flavour as the Engliſh potatoe; and the latter being ſhaped like our potatoes, but 
poſſeſſing, at the ſame time, a de ſweetneſs, which renders _ mach inferior 
to ms. 

. are very numerous in the inland parts of the Gold Coaſt; but they are ſo exceſ- 
fively fmall, that a full-grown heifer ſeldom weighs more than two hundred weight, and. 
the fleſh. is very indifferent food. Sheep are likewiſe plentiful, but very diminutive; and 
they are covered with hair inſtead of wool, In ſhort, every animal in this country is of in- 
ferior bee, compared with thoſe of Europe; even the horſes are not AE high to "mw a 
tall man's legs from the ground. ä 

Tbe elephants in this country are of vaſt 0 being Coguendy thirteen feet 
high; 3 but they do not appear to have any of that anderen Rey: for WHIRL they are 
ſo much celebrated in eaſtern climes. 

The native ferocity of the tyger ſeems to be fublimed by the heat of this eds but, 
fortunately fer the inbabitants, it never moleſts the human ſpecies while it can ſubſiſt on 
the fleſh of brutes, which there is feldom much difficulty in obtaining. 
Iackalls, and variety of apes, abound in the woods; ſome of theſe laſt Aiank, LY 
they ſtand erect, meaſure five feet in height, and they are ſo aſtoniſhingly ſagacious, that 
the negroes think them even capable of ſpeaking, but ſuppoſe they are Ain to make 

uſe of that faculty, leſt they ſhould likewiſe be obliged to labour. 
Harts, beautiful antelopes, ., n civet and wild n among the animals 
: common to the Gold Coaſt. . | 

The feathered race are, chielly, mild pany tame 3 partridges, pheaſants, ſniper par- 
- rots, with other beautiful birds peculiar to the torrid zone, 2 | 
|  Crocodiles, and other amphibious animals of nearly the ſame 3 ſwarm in every river. 
Reptiles are immenſely numerous, and ſome of them venomous to the higheſt and moſt 
extraordinary degree; particularly a ſnake about a yard long 2nd two — thick, varie- 
gated v with white, black, and yellow: - there are likewife ſome ſerpents of enormous ſize, mea- 
ſuring upwards of ſixteen feet in length; but theſe do not by any means appear to contain 
a malignity proportionable td their magnitude, There are alſo prodigious quantities of 
| ſcorpions, centipedes, toads, and large yenomous ſpiders; but none of the inſects of this 
country are half ſo remarkable as the ants or termites, which are divided into a variety of 
ſpecies. of different colours and ſizes, building i in large trees, or on the ground, nefts of 
prodigious magnitude, and of the moſt curious conſtructions: the induſtry, . 
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and internal regulations, of theſe eee excite the adnalration of every phil of ophic 5 | 


_ traveller, 

The natives of the Gold Coaſt pay great attention to their hair, which they adorn win 
ſpecies of coral, wearing hats of European manufacture, when their circumſtances permit 
them to become purchaſers. Their necks, arms, legs, and waiſts, are encircled with rings 
of gold, ſilver, i ivory, or coral; and they ſuſpend from their waiſts a few yards of ſilk, or 
other tuff, which conceals half the leg. The caboceroes, or grandees, are diſtinguiſhed: 


by having handſome cloth veſtments, deer-ſkin caps, with ſtrings of coral round their 


heads, and each of them a ſtaff in his hand; without wares laſt . the enim of his 
rank, no grandee ever appears in public. 

Mo men of diſtinction diſplay great taſte in the ele and nn of theiy Geib. 
The cloth which girds their waiſts is longer than that of the other ſex; their hair is ele- 
gantly decorated with gold, coral, and ivory, circles: of which likewiſe ornament; their 
necks, arms, and legs; and they frequently throw afilk veil over the neck and breaſts. 


The ſovereigns of this country are in private diſtinguiſhed by no marks of ſplendor, 


their ordinary fare and accommodations being little ſuperior. to thoſe of their mearieſt ſub- 
jects, and they have neither guards nor officers to attend them; but when they appear in 
public. they aſſume all the appearance of royalty within their power, and are accompanied 
by flaves bearing umbrellas over their heads, . the ſame time n ne. 
rous armed guard. 


In this country, where Guateariey of production ghweralmolfk community of poſſeſſion, 


marriage has but few impediments; the man only aſks the parents conſent for the fe- 


male of his choice, and the buſineſs is in general ſoon concluded. Wives are allowed 
without limitation; and diſguſt on either ſide is held to be a ſufficient reaſon for ſeparating. 


The women cultivate the earth, and perform every.domeſtic office; while their huſbands 


loiter away their time in indolence, and treat their wives, the firſt and ſecond excepted, . 
with little reſpe& or tenderneſs. The former of theſe favoured females ſuperintends the 


economy of the lx; and the lers being conſecrgted to their fetiche, is ben . 
fetiche- wife. " & 


On the birth of a child, which . but little inconvenience to the — git 


prieſt attends, who binds a number of cords, bits of coral, and other articles, about the - 
head, body, arms, and legs, of the infant. Theſe are regarded- as amulets againſt ſick- 
neſs and diſaſters, and are the only things worn till the child is feven or eight years of 


age, when a ſmall cloth apron is ſubſtituted. It is worthy of obſervation, that more fe- 
males are born than males,. which may be ſome apology for the univerſal polygamy that 
prevails on this coaſt. | 


As the fervour of the climate enervates the natives, they are maſters of few. manual Sets; | 


except thoſe of conſtructing their huts, mukivg Canoes, and forming ornamental fings for 
their perſonal decoration. 
When attacked with any indiſpoſition, they have at firſt recourſe to medicine; but ima- 


gining theſe alone ineffectual to reſtore health, they call in the aid of ſuperſtition and charms. 


The ſame perſon acts as W and 1 8. and 3 as the religious polen is A 


mere 
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more TREE than the FUR IN it is his intereſt ah BY wlurting of the patient, 
that offerings and ſacrifices muſt be mae, en be Jalways takes care to Nene to 


n Own uſe, © n en 2 ad 
No ſooner FRO a native ex re; than his winw and e commence a \hidevus how: 
4585 the youths of his acquaintance at the ſame time diſcharging fire- arms, in token of 
their reſpect. The wives of a man of quality, immediately on this event, have their heads 
<cloſe ſhaved; then ſmearing their bodies with a chalky earth, they equip themſelves in an 
old garment, and fally out in the ſtreets, inceſſantly repeating the name of the deceaſed | 
with the moſt piercing Jamentations x j and this Were is Devi ah innN Us til 1 * ne 
ment of che corpſe. e eee ee 
Tue deceaſed is put into a calm; ſplendidty/dreſſed, n PLA of 507 the fineſt 
corals, and other valuable articles, which it is ſuppoſed he will have occaſion to uſe in the 
 Stherwworld; Two or three days afterwards the. relations and friends. aſſemble, when the 
13 is darried to the grave, attended by a confuſed multitude of people, uſing different 
uncouth attitudes and expreſſions. The body being depoſited in the earth, the people in 
general return t to FE houſe Wan, RY whees wag in are m on roms cee 
ay: et FFF A * en 
Fhe Futvrnd: of A Sovereign is ede with W of uncommon hob _ 45 
my: ſeveral of his ſlaves are diſpatched at the grave, as attendants to ſerve him in a fu- 
ture ſtate; one of his wives, and principal ſervants, with ſuch friendleſs wretches as 
are unfortunate wy to de ian nan, n alſo to dhe en of the barbarous 
facrifice. "94S 7 5%; PIPE} 5 
The natives of the Gold Coaſt in un . one 1 God! to 7 they 


attribute every quality of an omnipotent and omniſcient Being; but they offer up their adora- 
tions and ſacrifice to their fetiches, like the other negroes. A whimſical opinion prevails 


among many of theſe people concerning the creation; when, they ſuppoſe, the Almighty 
formed black and white men, immediately offering them their choice of two ſorts of gifts, 
gold or learning; and the blacks chuſing the former, left the latter to the whites. : 

The fetiches, which have already | been frequently mentioned, are a ſpecies of idols com- 
poſed of different ſubſtances in the different countries where the worſhip of them prevails: 
on this coaſt they conſiſt of an ornament worn on the head, or any other ſubſtance conſe- 
crated to ſome inviſible ſpirit. Each feticheer, or prieſt, has a fetiche of his own, peculiar 
in it's conſtruction; but they are, in general, large wooden pipes full of earth, oil, blood, 
bones of men and beaſts, feathers, hair, and the, like; 5 which various sſtrange compoſition 
are ſuppoſed to contain great taliſmanic virtue. : 

Public devotions are ſometimes performed by a 1 75 or nation, to avert any 
common calamity; when the i inj junctions of the prieſts are religiouſly obſerved, under ſevere 
pecuniary penalties. _ 

"The fetiches are ſuppoſed by the negroes to be the diſpeuſers of rewards and pan 
ments in this world. But their ideas of futurity are various and inconſiſtent: : ſome 
ſuppoſing that, after death, perſons live much in the ſame manner as before, without re- 
eiving uy ing reward for virtue, or ſuffering any puniſhment for vice; while 

others 


 @UIMEA 
others believe cha the decenſed 1 2 farwus-rivvr, fitusted In 4 diſtent inne 
cquntry, where their god enquires into their moral conduct, and their religious exerciſes; 


and on finding they have acquitted! thomfelves with honeſty and propriety; hs immedi ably 


wafts them aeroſs the river, to-2patadiſe: abvunll ing: vieh every thing that can contribute 
to their feticity;; but if it appeats that they have behaved! improperly; and ſinned n 
his rules, he plunges tiiem into the river, where they are/loſt in eternal oblivion. 

An entfaordinary anmual ceremony” is ober eb im this part of Gui nes whict-evnſifts 


in what is called baniſhing the devil out of their towns.” "This ſtrange ceremony is preceded 


by eight days of unbounded licentioufnefs during which period th only preventative'of diſ- 
agroeable conſeqqubnces is to ply the populace wdquors, ſo as to keep tem im a ſtate of 
entire ſtupefaction: when that time is expired, they proceed to ti img inary expulficn, 
by running after one another in 4 confuftd manner aud throwing. whitever ebmes in their 
way at the ſuppoſed fiend; ſhouting with the'moſt hett id outeries.· Mavidgproteeded to what 


they deem à ſufficient” diſtance; they return to their heuſes, which are in the mean time 


waſhed' by the women; wito"tikewiſe' ſeour every demeſtie utenfill on theſe ms 00 
purify them from all previous pollution. 

Having thus given a general geſeriptlom of tlie: Gd G, we ſhall apogee vriefy to 
mention the different European eftabliſhments it contains. — . 

In the kingdom of Aquamboe, the Engliſh, Dutch, and Ti have crecu&forts; but 
their. power is very limited, being -confined within their fortifications; where they make 
no other excurſions than thoſe which are requiſite for commereial purpoſes: At Aera, 
ſtands the Daniſh Fort of Chriſtianſburg; within cannon- hot, the Dutch Fort Creve- 
cteur; and, at about the ſame diſtance; the Engliſh ſeetlement, called James's Fort. py 
Farther to the weſt; lie the kingdoms of Acton and Argonna; in the former of which 


the Dutch have à pretty ſtrong fort; as the Engliſh: have at-Anamaboa, i in.the Rs 
ing country of Fantim. ö 


Fort Amſterdam, J a 
from Aga; and is a ſtrong and pleaſant ſettlement, commantling a large and populous 


town; the inhabitants of which exerciſe: a variety of employments. 


Fort Naſſau, one of the principal ſettlements belonging to the 1 2 
lies in the kingdom of Sabu, and is nearly of a quadrangular form, mounting eighteen” 


cannon on it's batteries. The walls are the moſt lofty of any on the coaſt; but the prin - 


cipal ornament of the place conſiſts in the towers, which flank the a * are well 


provided wich artillery, ſmall arms, ammunition, and ſtores. 5 

In the kingdom of Fetu, Which has the River Benja on the weſt, Sabu ws 2nd: 
the ocean on the ſouth, ſtands Cape Coaſt, the chief Britiſh eſtabliſhment on the Guinea 
ſhore; This place, which was firſt occupied by the Portugueſe, was taken from them by 
the Dutch; who, in their turn, were driven out by Admiral Holmes, in 1664. It is ſo 
exceedingiy ſtrong by nature as well as art, that the Dutch, under De Ruyter, found it 
impoſſible to repoſſeſs i its and it was; in ** 1672, confirmed to the Wh 247 by a 


5 treaty of Breda. EM i 


The bann Company's gardens at this ſettlemtht are no lefs.thay Sight Alls de 
83 4 WK cumferencę, 
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eumference und a produce al the wit of exquiſite fruit, common tothe mak beoignant 
e 95 

In this Medes likewiſe, - is > ths Dutch Fort of Ia 3 or St. Gan Elmins, 
which ſtanding in the centre of the Gold Coaſt, is moſt commodiouſly ſituated for the pur. 


1 eis of trade, and the ſecurity of the trader. The fort is ſurrounded by a high ſtone wall, 


cannon- proof; and the town, which contains upwards of two hundred houſes, is inhabited 
by a more civilized people than any _ the oe ro, owing to their a reftrited 
intercourſe with the European ſettlers. | 
At a ſmall diſtance ſtands Fort Conradiblrgh, which ſerves as the hay P ort Elminaz 
and, being a poſt of ſuch vaſt Oe) is n We in aba it, and well 
ſupplied with every neceſſary... | 

At Little Commendo, in the en of the 50 name, the Eogliſh and Dutch have 
anc à fort, within muſquet-ſhot of one another; but the advantages which, i in time of 
peace at leaſt, might be ſuppoſed to ariſe from this vicinity, are in a great meaſure de- 
ſtroyed by the endleſs quarrels and Jalpuſice — ſubfift __— the traders of the tuo 
nations. 

The kingdom of Anta, dich lies farther ta the Wat, en nd, Engliſh 1 
Dutch fortifications, the wy 5 5 of Wied are at An who the danny is inex- 


preſſibly beautiful. 


Tbe next moſt weſtern country: is that of Avia which ee rice in \ ſuch 8 | 
| that the natives export it to every other nie on . eons, together with the 10 lux. 
uriant plenty of the choiceſt fruits. 
Aquamboe, the capital, ſtands under the 1 of the Dutch Tug and i is „ 
behind by a thick wood, ſhading the declivity of a neighbouring bill. The houſes are 
agreeably interſperſed by cocoas, and other fruit - trees, planted in parallel lines, ſo as to 
form an elegant viſta. Theſe avenues, with the beauty of the proſpect, render the Dutch 
fort one of the moſt deſirable ſettlements in Guinea; did not the peculiar dampneſs of the 
ar, and the inſalubrity of the climate, tend greatly to accelerate the hand of fate. 
The Slave Coaſt, which now demands our attention, is bounded by the kingdom of 
Benin on the eaſt, by the Gold Coaſt on the weſt, and by the Atlantie Ocean on the ſouth; 
comprehending the kingdoms of Coto, Popo, Whidah, and Aon heh preciſe limits 
cannot be aſcertained with the ſmalleſt pretenſions to authenticity. 10 | 
The kingdom of Coto is level, ſandy, and unfertile,. producing few, trees mod the palm, 
which grows very luxuriantly.. The country produces abundance of cattle, and the rivers. 
abound with fiſn. The natives are humane, civil, and inoffenſive and their politics, ceco- 
nomy, and religious inſtitutions, nearly reſemble thoſe of the Gold Coaſt already deſcribed. 
Their chief wealth eonſiſts in the number of their idols, which are always increaſed pro- 
portionably to their affluence. The trade, which is inconſiderable, principally ariſes from 
the depredatory excurſions of the inhabitants, who carry off men, women, and children, 
whom they diſpoſe of to the Europeans; z nor is this ont of. plunder elteemed either 1 
ful or illegal. | 
The ee Popo, which i is divided into two diſtricts, Great and Lide, is * | 
nine | P Y - 


ur A. 


nally 2 ELL 62, the inhabitants of which are artful, Fnduletit, diving, in alive. 
They ſub6ſ on plunder, and the ſame kind of Wen as the natives of Gi wen theis - 
aer reſolution gives them greater ſucceſs ! i e 
+ The king of this country dozes away life in e radars; Wing with lis weg ns: 
who are very numerous; and converſing with his officers on the moſt trifling ſubjects -- 
He is, however, treated with eonſiderable deferenee and ſubmiſſion, though bis accommo- 
dations have leſs appearance of affluence than thoſe of a Britiſh mechanic. | 
 _ The power of the prieſts is in this kingdom unbounded, where blind bone dien pr pre- 
vails to an extraordinary degree. The interceſſion of theſe holy men is believed to be the 
only means of obtaining the favour: of Heaven, or felicity on earth; and the beſt policy 
European traders can poſſibly adopt, is to _ by e the intereſt of this order, to 
| procure the friendſhip of their devotees. ! Rt SAD 945 Fe 
The kingdom of Whidah extends doit ten 8 along the ET 11 is watered by 
two rivers, the Jakin and Euphrates, whoſe entrances are extremely incommodious and 
dangerous; but this diſagreeable ſcene being paſſed, beautiful meadows and fields open to 
the view, cloathed in unfading verdure, enamelled with je moſt beautiful flowers, and 
gently riſing into diſtant hills, In ſhort, Whidah is" ed a paradiſaical ſpot, where æ 
happy ſoil is improved by cultivation to the utmoſt, though nature is ſo benignant in her 
diſpenſations, that art has little more to do than barely to prune her ſuperfJuitics.. Crops 
ſucceed to each other with incredible expedition, and amazing increaſe; and yet ſo popu- 
Jous is the country, that a ſtranger would conceive it impoflible for the moſt fertile ſoil to 
ſupply the numerous inhabitants with food. Single villages contain as many inhabitants 
as ſome extenſive kingdoms on the fame coaſts; and theſe towns are ſo cloſe together, as to 
exhibit almoſt the appearance of one prodigious large city. Indeed, could we delineate 
this country in all it's real beauty, enumerating it's various charms, and' diſtinctly de- 
ſeribing it's profuſion of animal and vegetable productions, our readers would be well war- 
ranted in ſuſpecting that we had indulged the enthuſiaſm of poetic imagery, and over 
* the bounds of hiſtorie truth, and faithful geographical information. 
The Whidahs are tall, elegant, and robuſt. Their complexion is black, r 
ſoj Jetty as that of the natives of the Gold Coaſt; and in their external appearanee they 
> reſpectable figure than any of the neighbouring nations. The dreſs. of the 
king and his nobles conſiſts of a piece of white linen, about three ells long, wrapped round! - 
the waiſt in a very decent manner, and flowing round like a large apron- Over this a 
piece of ſilk of the ſame dimenſions is worn, a train of the ſame ſtuff being ſometimes- 
added, which ſweep along the ground. An European hat and feather is reckoned the 
moſt elegant covering for the head; but as this. precious article can only be purchaſed / 
by perſons of exalted rank, the common people are expoſed to every variety of weather, 
without e other Nene . 2 coards. cotton ee or a ex. words: tied- as their · 
waiſts. Z $1: 50 
The dreſs 9 the women 5 8 „ a m the tin ws; is ſimilar to that of the“ 
men; + bug. UE ESA in W 1 are ; Als _—_ 0 e e of pearl, 
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But though the connubial rites; are performed, without ceremony, and 


this cuſtom to ĩt's Children are treated with the vemoſt parental. indulgence; and, 


Il 


on . tem the „ilch the.elbo 4. and wean-eaph ofcoloured rar ae, 
bleed. Which W tian en a e a Bldg e 
The European ſettlers, and the nobility af Whidah, OS | in prlengtiine ; which 
a render Janes «greeableig.a climate where thackott ied noftiltolerable even 
>:the natives. 2; ao ebe ad Mig gat eng bas tanorgatun gas) og hiſs 
The eee of. eminent tante bb 
vices; poſſeſſing extreme in ae we rope. yeh nn the loweſt arts of 
fraud and cunning. e ie brain zin gi i ne 2 1) 10 % 27 
In their manner; &. adde fa nd Wadde depertmenb, — reſemble: the: Chineſe 
more than any penplę on earthy /behoving, with: ie utmoſt ſubmiſſioni to their ſuperiors, and 
dongeſden ſom to: their-inferipry». In theic-induſtry, Ingenuity, and-eager doſice;of wealth, 
they are likewiſe the exact counterpart of the Chineſe an when wee examine: their cuſ- 
toms, inſtitutions, and manners, which are ſd· totally different from thoſe; of the neigh- 
bouring nations, we are loſt in aſtoniſhment, and vainly endeavour to account for a diſtine- 
tien which yet is obvious to the. moſt curſory obſerver. Indeed, one might almoſt be 


tempted to imagine, that theſe N a ſail, a climate, : and a nature, peculiar to them- 
ſelyes, and coufd never. derive. dibir. otjgin:from the ſame ſtock as the furrounding negroes, 


tre whe ee try, fa 09 cpm rontamin AAR, though 2:conftags inert Soph 
ip between them. : . ts O72 Lal DICH} 1175 is 8 8111 el Rt £1: 
hey appear to poſſeſs e geting, and, though. gt; of letters,. hs can 
calculate the largeſt ſums of money with accuracy. and, diſpatch, ita hares in partnerſhip: 


which would pazzte the. learet-European head to, compaſs withaue. „ 
Vet the wiſeſt among them cannot tell, his own age; nor e ee diviſions! of time, 
1. diſtinQion, * Jars. ply knowing: the, variation of . ſeaſos 


þ 36" pum. they glue evident proofs « ub le beten malt unpoliſhe? nations; 
ſome of their inſtruments are really harmonious, and the manner in Wich they perform 
on them wguld, by no means diſguſt the molt refined car. Its Acne 

Polygamy is allowed to the utmoſt extent; and 8 is * made efteemed; 
that the female who has; given; antj-nvptial proofs of chis happy quality, is preſerred 
before the chaſteſt virgin, The marriage · contract conſiſts wholly . in aſking the conſent 
of the parents of the girl, which. is ſeldom or never denied, provided ſhe he af a proper age. 
and divorces are not at- 
tended with any legal obſtructious, the decrees: againſt adultery are exceedingly ſevere; and, 


vhen caught in the fact, the huſband: may diſpateh both his wife and her gallant, or ſell tbe 
former as a flayez but if he chuſes the ſatisfaction of deſtroying the invader of his bed, he 
has only to inform the king of his intention, diſcharging the executidnet's fee. Unmarried 
women are, however, permitted to indulge their amours without Rage a con- 
ſidered as their own miſtreſſes. | 


8 


Both ſexes: undern a ſpecies of r we n vain atterobtod: to trace 


in 


o | 


in a return, behave with the utmoſt reſpest and veneration to their parents, whom they never 
addreſs but on their knees. 

The elder brother is peculiarly reſ pected by the reſt of his brethren; 3 10 © on his father's 
death, ſucceeds to his whole fortune, and even to his women, with whom he lives in 
quality « of buſband, his own mother only excepted, who * a n habitation allotted 
ker. 

The dread of death is fo ebe among  theſs . that the very found of the 
word is attended with viſible emotion; it is even reckoned a capital offence for any negro 


to pronounce this awful ſyllable before the king: and, indeed, the funeral ceremonies; | 


the ſolemnity of. mourning, which is obſeryed without intermiſſion for a year; and the en- 


tire ſecluſion from company during. this, laſt interval ; all ſavour of gloomy ſuperſtition, | 


and uncongquerable. horror, _ - .;. 


With regard to the regal fi e. it is . hereditary, unleſs ſome extraordinary 
{4 reaſons induce the nobles to. interrupt the regular courſe, when they may place the crown-- 
on the head of a younger ſon of the deceaſed king. as was the caſe in the year 1925. But 
though the eldeſt fon of the reigning monarch is heir· preſumptive, he muſt have been born 
after his father's acceſſion, otherwiſe he is only regarded agga private ſubject. : 
In in variable cuſtom of the moſt uncommon nature is erred with reſpect to the heir 


apparent; who is no ſooner born, than he is conveyed by. ſome of the great men of the realur 0 


into one of the provinces on the frontiers of the kingdom, and committed to the care of 
an obſcure perſon, who is bound by the moſt ſacred oaths, the ſlighteſt breach of which is 
puniſhed with certain death, not to treat the young prince otherwiſe than as his own child, or 
by any means to hint at his reaf quality. In this ſituation he remains till his father's death; 
before he is in the leaſt appi ia ed of His deſt ined rank; and when a late king was called upon 
to afcend the throne, the' nobles, who acquainted Vii wigs his 1 281 fortune. found cat 
intended ſovereign feeding his ſuppoſed: father's hogs.” N 

Several montkis paſs, and ſometimes even years, Before the young king is crowned; o or 
entruſted with · the management of the ſtate; and yet he is attended with all the externals 
of royalty, though his name is never mentioned in publie acts. At length, when the no- 
dies nn him ufficiently qualified to pre the reins chad erte they procure his- 


regnum; Alter which the: hs brilliant mee are made for bis N een 


and the voice of joy, of harmony and congrati lation, reſounds from every tongue; to the. 
very extremity of his ddminions. On the day of coronation, the high-prielt ſacrifices vic- 
tims to the great fetiche; the women of the deceaſed king, being eſcorted from the palace 
by a file of muſqueteers, preceded by muſſc, their place is ſupplied by the young, the. 
tandfome, andi tffe gay, wherever they are to be found; and 'uhb6undeg pleaſure reighs for 
feveral ſucceſſive days, till joy becomes inflpid, and feſtivity loſes alk it's charms, 
"The new ſovereign is from this moment regarded as a divinity, and'is never approached 
but with the moſt reverential homage, and the moſt humiliating deportment; to which the 
greateſt lords of che kingdom are drr ' obliged to ſubmit with the meaneſt of his. ſub— 


15 mo Met nee ann d meanneſs, he generally warts only y effeminacy 
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and lewdneſs; and, forgetting the object of his elevation, is only mudious to gratify his 
on inordinate delites, and to ſecure the poſſefivh of his unbbunded wiſhes, _ 
Bm by The intercourſe of enlightened nations has introduced jnto Whidah 2 great 1 " 
\ on -the elegancies and luxuries of Europe, and the imperial palace and houſes of the Nobility 
. are furniſhed with taſte and magnificence: their convivial entertainments are alſo weil 
-Jupplied with the delicacies of remote countries; and their table, equipage, and n 
would be eſteemed ſplendid, even among the moſt refined people. 
The king ufually reſides at Sabi, the capital of the kingdom, which i is a a large and po- 
pulous city, extremely well furniſhed with proviſions from a market which, to prevent 
; -commotions and diſturbance, is ſituated about a mile diſtant from the walls. In this mar- 
5 et, not only every neceſſary for the ſupport of life may be purchaſed, but alſo various 
\ articles of European produce, flaves of both ſexes, and abundance of manufactures and 
| -commodities of the country: and the moſt excellent regulations 2 are eſtabliſhed to prevent 
Iraud, intemperance, or riot; a judge continually attending, who is nominated by the king as 
inſpector of all goods expoſed to ſale, and inveſted with authority to your any; determine 
N Aiſputes, ſuppreſs the diſhoneſt, and reftrain the diſorderly. . 
Vold duſt is uſed inſtead of ſpecie, i in which the natives make very ready _ 1 90 com- 
putations; but, as an equivalent for articles of ſmall value, cowries Fe and ſtrung 
paſs currently in this kingdom and various other parts of the coaſt. 
„5 * " Ie os of Whidah believe in one God, the rewarder of virtue, and the puniſher of 
3 . vice, whoſe reſidence is-in Heaven, from whence he governs. the world with equity and 
= mercy: they have, likewiſe, ſome confuſed ideas of a place of torment, and an e 
I Spirit, as well as of the eternal exiſtence of the ſoul after it's corporeal diſunion. 

8 a But with theſe ſentiments they blend others equally impious and abſurd: they account 
Sh - At preſumption to ſupplicate the Eternal Spirit; and have therefore ſubſtituted inferior di- 
vinities, to whom they pay adoration; theſe are the Serpent, which holds pre- eminence; the 

Trees; the Sea; and. Agoya, the reputed God of Counſels; excluſive of che fetiches, 

| which they worſhip i in common with other natives of this part of the globe. 
The origin of the adoration of the Snake is ſaid to be deduced from a fignal vides 
gained over the King of Ardrah, by it's elevation i in the hands of the high-prieft. during 
the time of the engagement. ; Credulity attributing ſ ucceſs to this religious manoeuvre, 2 
1 2 was e built for * patron A the, ig de upp pt pe and 77 


e 


1 * their — * the ts kl ye nd It is, 7 very innocent 

Eq and very prolific producing ſuch an infinity of deities, that they would probably over- 
ſpread the country, were it not for the kind aſſiſtance of acht ſpecies, apd indeed of the 

hogs, who are exceſſively fond of theſe divinities. 

But though ſuch liberties are ſuffered to be taken with 35 gods "4; the Fo pie? other 

N animals, the moſt inhuman death would be inflicted on any human being who ſhould have 

the preſumption to deſtroy a ſingle one; as was fatally experienced by ſome of the firſt 

Engliſh * on this , who Paying ORE billed a 8 of the ſacred ſpecies, 


Were 
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one ſingle family, and are ſubſervient to the high- prieſt, as the head of their race. "Theſe 
unite ſpiritual with ſecular employments; though the former, as in moſt other en ü 
where ignoranoe prevails, is at once the moſt eaſy and luerative profeſſion. 
The Trees are generally conſidered. as the patrons of health, and their print arcane 
fore conſulted by the * and the lame, with al *. ardour the moſt, imple helipf 
inſpire, e 3 but 136 

The Sea has, likewiſe, 1. high-prieft; . 0 mid Fg 3 or prin wan 
a bull or a ſheep being ſacrificed on it's bank, the blood of the victim is ſuffered to 
unite with it's waters, while the carcaſe, which 1 to che mats * _— 0 hos 
private abode, - 52 
The God of Counſels, who is always applied to. by the . | 

any matter of importance, is a little miſhapen figure of black earth, ſeated on a red pede- 
ſtal, adorned with cowries, and crowned with lizards, ſerpents, and red feathers. Before 
this idol ſtand three calabaſhes, in which are fifteen or twenty balls ef indurated earth; and, 
on the ſuppliant's explaining his buſineſs to the marabut, and making his oblation, tlie 
balls are thrown by the latter a certain number of times out of one calabaſh into the ather, 
when an odd number remaining, * pane ee e in his au, _ eee 
| the deity propitious to his views. tr 
Thus the moſt enlightened wth the mold illiterate an 1 fallen into 3 
errors equally abſurd; for what the people of Whidah now. profeſs, the great, the wiſe, 
and the learned, Greeks and Romans, formerly practiſed: this, ſurely, fhould induce us 
to pity the weakneſs of human underſtanding; and teach us properly to prize the bleſſinge 
of divine revelation, which alone can direct the mind in ſearch of religious, truth, free 
us from the fetters of ſuperſtition and animate us . ſubliantia] hope amen 
felicity!. Ne SH 5 Tz 
An extraordinary e ee in \ Whidah i in "hens 75255 e 
of that time, having abandoned himſelf to indolence and pleaſures, the example of the 
throne had deſcended ti the very dregs of the people. This circumſtance ſtimulated the 
brave and politic King of Dahomay, who poſſeſſed an inland country, and who had ſuf- 
fered ſome undeſerved inſults from the Whidahs, to attempt the conqͥueſt of the kingdom, 
which he effected without the loſs of a ſingle man; for the natives haxing collected all 
their moveable deities on the banks of che only river that obſtructed his entranoe inta their 
capital, left them to contend with the enemy, and returned to tho city, fully ſatisfisd with 
the efficacy of the meaſure they had purſued to impede the farther progreſs: of the con- 
dueror. In this, however, they ſoon found themſelves miſtaken; and their effeminate 
monarch, with his whole court, being compelled to take ſhelter on a barren iſland; the 
bulk of the people ſwore allegiance to the King of Dahomay; underwhoſe dominion Whi- 
dah has ever fince remained, en SIR u . e ee rights, 
religion, and government. : 
The laſt kingdom on the Gold Coaſt is that of Arürhz /qphich is of very cenie 
limits, and is likewiſe tributary to the fovereign- of:Dahomay, who reduced „ 
About the ſame time as that of Whidah. 


* 


| The | 


were all Win by the natives. The marabuts, or e Gece Serpent, are of 
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eetemonyg. 
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The air is Inſalubrious, and fatal to European confſiitutidnsz but the « Abt warts 
- pleaſant and ferle, producing wheat, millet, * e alte, lemons, cocoa-nuts,. 
and palms. 

"The natives on the FREY are nl in fiſhing, and making alt, which they dif- 
poſe of in the interior provinces; while the inhabitants of the inland parts are chiefly en- 
1paged in agriculture; and breeding of cattle, in the former of which employments they 
_ deſerve diſtinguiſhed commendation for diligence and indefatigable perſeverance, . 
Fhe Ureſs of the men · greatly reſembles that of the Whidahs, though it is generally i in- 
nor in elegance and erpence. The women, however, carry their paſſion for dreſs to the 
moſt extravagant height; and are Ry adorned with the united: decorations of cher 
_ of the globe, 
Both ſexes pay the moſt forupulourtegar tocleantineth; conſtantly wiſhing themſelye ves: 
_ every morning and dran, and at as 8 E r the —_ liberal uſe 12 perfumes. 
an aromatic herbs. 

- They- uſually ſubſiſt on fleſh, that of dogs making no inconſilerable part with rice, 
Knits pally and eee 11 ey b en, is 2 a ſort of you} called Are mixed 

The Nez of a kiſs no e Sander by which it can by deli 
neal; but the . en and ou. pants bans ern read, Portugueſe, with gt 

Phe imei prallte gappeny without reſtriction; and! as the gineraT* eportmer 
women is laſeivious and looſe, little ceremony is. required in” obtaining their conſent; 
| Love, or rather luſt, ſets all on a level; parity of birth and circumſtances, with ſettlements 
and portions, being neither regarded' nor required,” Perſons of quality uſually contract 
heir ſemale childsen at about nine or ten years of age, But confurnmation is deferred till 
nature indicates matuxity: the nuptials are xn celebrated "ou | up pomp, and every 
e- tal N 115 


But chongh a plurality of wives is adniltted; b 1 is to d fun Stepee as in 
a where the men are reſtricted to a ſingle female; and the women, on their part, 


ungratified in their deſires, and neglected «4 2 RY ec inn * 
by the moſt wantan behaviour... | 
Dancing is the eriterion.of female eee wad in tach ae; is it held; 
chat ſeminaries are abliſh be ere of the fentale fox i in bo en . pda 
and-gefticulations.. + | 
Every family of di linsen in Ardrab I 2 N beneath the 1 W to 


| the ſepulture of their dead. neee pong and 


The Calkins Ardrah. 3 Gal * nd Mano an almighty, fugtriinending — 
who fixes the ata of their birth and death, and. bas pomer to. confer-felicity or miſery in 


mis world; but here their conceptions terminate, They ſhrink from the leaſt appearance 
vf danger; and having no-ideas of a future exiſtence, | meet the approaches of death with 
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BUINEA, ns 885 at 
is treated with extreme veneration 3 and all the js den brieth, of prieſts, whe appoint the 15 T 
ee worſhipped by every family, receive likewiſe uncommon s... 


Theſe fetiches are as arbitrary as the will of the marabut, conſiſting of animate und in- 
aviqute objects, birds of the air, beaſts of the fields, mountains, rivers, and rocks. 
The prieſts exerciſe the healing as well as the ſacerdotal art, and are well 00 1 4 
powers of ſimples and decoQions: ,when theſe expedients fail, they aſſume their ſacred 
office, arid PORE ſacrifices and ene N N of. an, and the r of con» 


# 


valeſcen ce. of 1 5 
This country contains 2 fore towns worthy of) node, except Jachen, OF Offra, Great 
N Foro, and Aſſe. JH: | 
 Tachen,| which was Armer) the dee of x a phidalgp, of Ne RR elf Ts 4 of 
very ſplendid ſtile, before this kingdom fell under the power of the ſovereigns of „ W 
may, is ſtill a place of ſome extent, ſurrounded wp a * ren where. the Dutch aud | 
Engliſh had formerly eftablifhed factories. 3171 
To the north of this place ſtands the city of Oft, where the lafi-mentioned commer- 
cial nations have a e "ene proportioned to the advantages they derive. from che 5 
ane around them. | FU) ian add n 8810 Ina 7 oth 7 A" 79 83 75 15 , 
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Farther north lies Gans "Lag. a FA though inelegant place; which, PAPAL. "TY | | 
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contains a great curioſity in this part;of the world, namely, a houſe of accommodation for <9 | 
pita where the proviſions of the country, and pito beer, are both plentiful and cheap. : 1 
Still farther north is the metropolis, called Aſſem by the natives, and Great Ardrahſby 

the Europeans: this was the ancient reſidence of the kings of this country, including a 
eireumſerence of five or tix leagues, and containing two royal palaces, conſtructed: with:cbne 

| fiderable taſte and magnificence, and internally decorated with a variety of uſeful and otha» 
mente furniture: the gardens were ſpacious, and laid out with a genuine ſimplicity of 
taſte, which borrowed — _ ae W e * N. = N 


remote diftance,” 5 
Europeans are treated i in this city with 8 civility and reſpedt, every „ diftin& 0 2 8 
having a ſeparate quarter, The Dutch and Engliſh carry on a confidetable trade in ſlaves; We 


who being prifoners'taken'in wat, criminals, inſolvent debtors, and the wives and rela» 
tions of thoſe who 1 incur the ns of their yon; my 15 r at en * 
| thouſand annually. LION EE Z wYI386 Ie: 15s 
The king has the cid property in theſe r Methan who-ve! xamined. 
the utmoſt circumſpection before the bargain is made; and the lame and maimed A ehh 
ſtantly excluded from the group. "Thoſe who are approved of are numbered: and if the 
trader in human fleſh is not callous to all ſenſe of humanity, and the ſevere Rings of con- 
ſcience, he will bluſh to read, that a red-hot iron is uſed to imprint his-name or arms on 
each ſelected victim, for the prevention of any efcape or exchange: they are then flowed 
in the holds of the ſhips, where they are ſupported with bread and water, having been pre 
viouſly ſtripped naked, and in this miſerable condition are exported to America, 3 
* Comries nn. ines the reed are the Eren e the country and with 
$8L | 
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ceſe the Europeans g Fe diſcharge one half of the price of their faves, the *thed | 
moiety being paid in goods of the manufacture of their own nation. 

Under this general head of Guinea, we ſhall likewiſe i elude the kingd dom of m 
which borders on the Slave Coaſt, and is of very conſiderable e though it's. par- 
ticular limits on all ſides cannot be eaſily aſcertained: it is, however, bounded by the 
Gulph of Guinea and the Slave Coaſt on the weſt ; and by Loangs on the 98 but it's 
eaſtern and northern boundaries are unknown, „ 

Formoſa, the principal river of this kingdom, is ſaid to have wenived it's name from: the 
agreable fertility and verdure diffuſed over it's banks; and, indeed, the whole-country has 
an air of luxuriance, from the number of beautiful trees which overſpread it, and the de- 
[ lightful proſpects every where preſenting themſelves to the view; but whatever ſatisfaction 
the eye may receive from theſe natural objects, the air is extremely nnen, ws peſtilen- 
dial, and the number of muſquitos render life almoſt. intolerable. 

Millet and rice ſucceed very well, though they are little cultivated; but pations and 

5 1 being the moſt eſteemed Seubert roots, are much attended to. 

| I ̃᷑ ue natives appear in very neat calico dreſſes, faſtened round their waiſts, the upper parts 
"of their bodies being wholly expoſed. The women of quality veil their faces in public, and 
ornament their necks with ſtrings of coral, and'their legs, arms, and fingers, with copper 
rings, which give them a very ane te ; on e Feb heir End nor 

2 are at all diſagrecable. 

In their diſpoſitions they may be charaQterized as a 5 4 5 civil, pert obliging mole; 
extremely grateful for good uſage, but inflexible to all kinds of ſeverity; They are briſk 


and diligent in buſineſs, Ready to their We and warmly ice to their original 
— and inſtitutions. 


Their food conſiſts of yam and potato 'bread, with beet, mutton, fomld, _ fiſh; but 
the fleſh of cats and dogs is, of all others, in the higheſt eſtimation among them.. The 
beverage of the na is pure ms __ aloe contaminate * we a ſort of Soy: wine 
called Pardon. 1175 

The e arts are no o farther regarded has the convenience of unrefined life re- 
- quires; and their only manufacture conſiſts in un and: nee cotton cloths, of 
which they export conſiderable quantities. | 

The number of reins is determined by the ee of the duſbands em of 
courtſhip is almoſt unknovyn, and a lover has only to aſk, and the conſent of the woman is 

ſeldom wanting. Yet. notwithſtanding this unlimited indulgence in ſenſual appetites, the 

natives are jealous of one another even to a degree of phrenzy; but never regard the liberties 
which Europeans take with their women, thinking it MA that 1 taſte e can be ſo 
Ane as to grant unlawful favours to white men. 

Adultery is puniſhed with exemplary ſeyerityʒ which renders this crime as s ll known 

in Benin as in almoſt any country whatever. 

The natives are extremely delicate with 0 to the eee wr pregnant 
women are not ſuffered to receive the careſſes of their huſbands till after delivery. Male 
children are preſented to the king, as of right belonging to him; but females are the pro- 
perty of the — and (ey at his diſpoſal till their marriage, HO 

=} | | Both. 
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Both ſexes very early undergo a ſpecies of circumciſion, and have their bodies marked 
with necromantic figures, to-prevent the effect of evil ſpirits, who are ſuppoſed 10 N in 
particular woods, which no native of Benin dares to enter. 

Though they are not abſolute predeſtinarians, they believe tat man hav A linited ume 
apon earth; and, on being ſeized with any malady, they have recourſe to their prieſts, 


who are ſupreme in en as well as eine ab _—_— ones FRY WP reſtore 1 81 8 


patient. 

The dead are edel 8 and conveyed to the hives of their nativity; wits ths 
body being firſt dried over a flow fire, 1s put into a coffin, and perfumed with aromatics. 
The rites of ſepulture are ſuſpended even for years, when the convenience of carrying the 
corpſe to the place of it's birth is denied; for it Wee in cheir een be the null 
impiety and diſreſpect to inter it in a foreign ſoil. . 

The ceremony of funeral lamentation is rather arbitrary; confilting. in 1 the 
head or beard, or only the half of each; or howling in a doleful manner for ſeveral ſucceſſive 
days at ſtated periods, and drinking plentifully during the intervals. The ſovereign is 
interred with extraordinary proofs of barbarous ſuperſtition: a deep hole being dug before 
the palace; the dimenſions of which inereaſe as the workmen deſcend, and the royal corpſe 
expoſed in the preſence of an infinite concourſe of people, who, contend for the honour of 


being inhumed with him; ſuch as are admitted to this diſtinguiſhed privilege, are let down - 
with the deceaſed monarch, and the ſolemnity i is cone] uded. by placingia large ſtone at the | 


mouth of the pit. . 

The religious creed of the Benins acknowledges a 8 Being, to whom Kooks ha 
dent. attributes are aſcribed; but though they believe that he governs all nature by his 
eternal providence, they regard him as too pure and exalted to be perſonally nn 
and therefore call in the aid of the fetiches, whom they conſider as mediators; 


Their belief of apparitions js univerſal, and: their ſuppoſed ſuggeſtions in dreams | are . 


regarded with uncommon veneration. By theſe preternatural communications, they ſuppoſe 


they are warned of approaching dangers, and enabled to fruſtrate the malignity of fate; for 


which reaſon they commonly facrifice to the bountiful agents who provide for their ſecurity 


and peace. Beſides theſe occaſional offerings, annual ſacrifices are appointed, which are 
celebrated with the utmoſt magnificence for ſeveral days; to which feſtivals all ranks of 


people are n and ag inferior ſort e re W eh arenen from the more 


opulent. 9 


The ſeat of 4 oh or miſery i is ; ſuppoſed to be pier Ru) to. a N — ay 


tion in the ſea; but the moſt intelligent are at a loſs to account for the mode of retribution * 


which awaits the different lives of men. They conſider the ſhadow of a man As: a real 
exiſtence, and ſuppoſe that it's teſtimony will one day either n him t to a place. in 
paradiſe, or plunge him into an abyſs. of miſer. Wai l if 

The Benins fill every corner of their houſes with idols, and, nk they. appropriate tem» 
ples for the habitation of particular divinities, to whom their votaries ſacrifice, and pay 
regular worſhip. The prieſts pretend to dive into futurity, by ſome magical operations; 


IG, IG 3 in which their order is held, any ane to 
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| Uifturb the-piblic tranquility, by meddling with the concerns of a ie Puniſſed 

. 15 With death. No 540 n 7 $3 4 nne 85 35 

* At the head of the ficerdotal line is ha the kich- prielt of 1 e ee at 

mtb mouth of the River Formoſa; whoſe power is allowed to enten iouet the ait and ſea. 

0 He is alſo ſuppoſed to be endued with the gift of preſcience, ſo as not only to foreſee, but 

3 even prevent; the contingence of future events. In ſuch veneration is he held, that no one 

1 approaches his preſence without fear and trembling, and even N nN of png | 

men him the ſtrongeſt tokens of awe and reſpect. F 

To enumerate the various ſuperſtitious 3 af this da abu be an endle@s 

. e extreme ignorance ſpreads her duſky mantle over the ad, me Om PN is 

tte object of fear is likewiſe the object of vene ration. 

The natives follow the European mode uf diſtinguiſhing dane Kras by: yeats, FO 4 

weeks, and days; to each of which they give it's proper appellation, - Every fifth day is 

ronſecrated to religious exerciſes, and :confidered as a day of reſt: beſides which, there are 

- _ ether days appropriated to facred purpoſes, and celebrated with extraordinary ſolemnityz 

| particularly, an annual feaſt to the memory of their progenitors, and the choral feſtival, 

On this laſt occaſion, the king, in all the ſplendor he can diſplay, attended by his women, 

. and ſurrounded by his guards, makes oblations for himſelf and people; en nee 

* Wann wich the ſhouts and acelamations of his aſſembled ſabjeCts. 25 

The ſovereign is perfectly deſpotic, haviog an infinite number of petty:x princes, who 

wwplicitly ſubmit to his will. The ſucceſſion to the throne is regulated by the ireigning 

monarch ; 'who no ſooner apprehends his diſſolution near, than he calls one of the Qnegwas, 

or principal lords, to whom he names his ſucceſſor, with an injunction not to divulge the 

fecret, upon pain of death, till after his deceaſe. When this period-arrives, the Onegwa 

takes into his cuſtody all the royal furniture and effects; and the young princes immedi - 

ately coming before him, do homage to the arbiter of their deſtinies. The high-marſhal 

being then ſummened to attend, the miniſter communicates to him the deceaſed king's 

determination; which the other repeats fix times, with a ſolemnity adequate to the impor- 

tance of his office. The young ſovereign is ſoon after inveſted with che badges of royalty, 

and receives the homage of his officers and nobles ; after which he is ſent to the town of 

Ofcebo, in order to be inftrufted in the art of government, and the duties. of his ftation. 

Having Hniſhed his ſtudies, he returns to Benin, here his power is ſirſt announced by 

ordering his brothers to be murdered; which ſanguinary meaſure is thought to 17 in- 

| Giſpenſably neceſfary, as well for his owh ſecurity, as for the public wanquillity. 

The revenues of the crown are pretty conſiderable, ariſing from various APY and 

exactions. Taxes are generally paid in Kind; out of which the court is ſupplied with 

every neceſſary, the overplus being fold, and the money depoſited in the royal coffers. 

Foreign trade is ſubject to ny char es, but n n er ry _ m—_ 
reſpect and attention. 8 

Some authors repreſent the King & Beni as a great 100 eee who can in 

1 a few days aſſemble an army of a hundred thouſand men; while others obſerve, that the 


Benins | are A — people, e 1 in n rſonal courage, 
continually 


* Fe * 
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continually expoſed to the inſults of their neighbours. To reconeile theſe oppoſite accounts, 


we need only remind our readers, that power does not always depend on numbers; that. 


the king of Benin may eaſily collect an army of an hundred thouſand men; but that nei- 
ther their arms, nor their OO ü e are gene to > render chem the dread of ſur- Fo 


 younding nations. . 


The ſtate of Benin is divided into Pai claſſes of men: Fey erent oaks. who. attend the 2 
king? s perſon, to whom every. petitioner muſt apply; the ares-de-roes, or ſtreer-kings, ; 


who preſide over the various - ſubordinate ranks, and from which order the viceroys 


and governors of the province are ſelected; and the fiadores, who are inveſted with 


peculiar badges of power, but inferior to the ee Theſe ranks, at the head of 
whom is the ſovereign, ſupport, according to their reſpeQive abilities, a certain number 
of poor; the afflicted of evety deſeription being the objects of their charity: by which. ex- 


eellent police there is not a beggar or a vagrant to be ſeen; for the public officers employ : 
the idle, to prevent a burden. on themſelves, and. if the e indolence of their ciſpoſi- 


tions overcomes the fear of want and i ignominy, they a are, ele to dare, un pitied, upd 
bat hg Pong 


The laws of 3 are generally a table, ha the WII of the 8 Pct | 


not interfere. The eldeſt fon, on paying a fine to the king, ſucceeds to his father's eſtates, 
wives, and flaves, on condition of providing for his brothers and ſiſters; but his mother i is 
allowed a maintenance proportioned to the eſtate and her own rank and quality. 


In this, as in other countries, juſtice is too often perverted, and money applied to thel- 


ter offenders from puniſhment. Moſt crimes may be atoned for by a pecuniary ablati 


but where that. cannot be made, the deficiency is ſupplied by corporal inflictions. D, | 
and robbery are, however, excluded from the number of venial offences, and are always b 
made capital. Manſlaughter is expiated by ſacrificing a ſlave, and Paying, a hand ſome 


gratuity to the three great officers of ſtate: upon which the offender regains his fr 
and the friends of the deceaſed remain ſatisfied with his having fulfilled the law. 


No exculpate the accuſed from doubtful allegations, there are five different A 2 


purgation; four of which are e in civil ani. venial. en, but the afth is made 
ww of in criminal charges nlp. 
The firſt mode of purgation coalifts i in carrying the accuſed before a prick. whe pierces 


his tongue with: a eock's feather well greaſed: if the perforation is eaſily made, the perſon 


js eſteemed innocent; but when it is attended with any. ſort of e no other pre 1s 
xequired for the eſtabliſhment of the party's guilt... 

In the ſecond me 
- Ricks a few, ſmall: quills, enjoining the offender to draw them out one by one; and the 


difficulty, or eile, with which he effeQs this. is regarded as ſufficient'to uit or candemn 


bim. | 


The third method f is performed by injeRing -the j Juice Fn cerddls green Ide into the 


eyes of the ſuſ] pected perſon; when, if they Wien en inflamed, * is een 
guilty, otherwiſe he is abſolve. 
l fourth ordeal conſiſts i in the prieſt's froking the tongue of the aceued with A hot 


od of trial, the prieſt raiſes an . piece of War? into which he 
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ont + Braevlots which, if not followed 05 bliſter, — certain proof bis ins 
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- The fifth kind of ail e coated 8 of ankle, Gldom: Nasen . it 
des, the accuſed is carried to a particular river, the waters of wh ich are ſuppoſed. to poſ- 
ſeſs the. extraonlinary WY of Jugporting the innocents while the, ae e 
fink to the bottom. 

Benin, which ſands in ome 8 ben minutes 280 latitude, ha} in five Jewrors 
Fold minutes eaſt longitude from London, contains the imperial reſidence, The ſtreets of 
this city are extremely long and broad; and ornamented with ſhops filled with European 
merehandize, as well as the produce of the country. It appears to have been former] 


much more populous than at preſent, and to have contained àa number of edifices which 


now lie in ruins. The houſes are meanly built of clay, and covered with reeds, ſtraw, or 
Jeaves, there being no ſtone in this country. The city is divided into ſeveral diſtricts, 

under the government of their reſpective officers, called kings of the ſtreet, and is ſur - 

_ rounded with walls, ditehes, and ny; Which moulds eee but a very ſlen- 
Het defence againſt a reſolute enemy. 

TP be royal palace, which oecupies- a, conſiderable extent, is a buildiog of prodigious 
Ade e but neither elegant nor commodious. It conſults of galleries ſupported: by 

unpoliſhed pillars, turrets, and ſtatues, of the rudeſt workmanſhip; and even the king's 


audience-chamber affords but a poor diſplay of pomp and-magnificence, having the appear- 
ance of a warehouſe 


-is fubjeRs, it isfurrounded by a a profuſion of commodities expoſed to ſale. 
The decay of the eity of Benin is juſtly attributed tothe tyranny of one of Fear; 
avs; envious of the wealth of ſome of his richeſt ſubjects, fabricated a charge of treaſon 


and conſpiracy againſt them; and though their innocence was confirmed by the cleareſt 


evidence, they were all put to death, and their effects confiſcated to the royal uſe. This ex- 
aAſperating a grandee of the firſt rank in the city, who had ſome reaſon to apprehend a ſrmilar 
fate, he immedistely quitted the place, drawing wick him a conſiderable majority of the 
inhabitants. Upon which the king aſſembled an army, and-purſued the fugitives; but was 
repulſed with lofs and diſgrace. In a ſceond onſet he was fill more unſucceſsful; being 


defeated, and purſued to his-own: palace, the plundering and dewaſtation of the city imme- a 


\ diately commenced, which continued, at intervals, for near ten-ſucceſive years; when, 


at the mediation of the Dutch, a peace was concluded, and a free pardon granted to the 


rebellious grandee, with permiſſion, and even a requeſt, to return to is former habitation: 
but, preferring poverty accompanied with freedom, to wealth and dignity with fervitude, 
he ſettled, with his adherents, in a ſituation about three days journey from the pert and 


DS Rania, has never ſince regained it's former ſplendor and population. 


On the banks of the Benin, or Formoſa, are ſome, European ſettlements, pincipally 
f belonging to the Dutch; the names of which are Boededo, Arebo. and Agatton. The for- 


mer, being an inconſiderable village, is governed by a viceroy, whoſe authority i is very cir 


cumſeribed, as 0 affair of importance is refereed to the court. 


Arebo, | 


0 8 . e r 


rather than of a royal apartment. The throne, indeed, is of ivory, 
| Thaded with a canopy of the richeſt filk; but the king being engaged in ally a0 well as 
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he Englif and Dutelt;z but the former have for ſome time abandoned it. 

Agatton has alſo-beery conſiderable fer it's commeree and: populations. 1 _ ranges 
of war have almoſt reduced it to a ſtate of deſolation. | 
Meiburg was orice a-great-commercial:towhy Where the Dutch mnvintainek's conkidlr- 
able ſettlement; but it is now only famous for the following tragical event, which ended 
in it's total ruin. Beeldſyder, a a Dutch factor, having conceivet a violont paſſion / for a 
female belonging to the negro ge ent, carried her away by force; therviceroy, enrage( 
at this inſult; attacked the Dutch ſettlement, and forced the factor to retreat on board: a 
veſſel - which” lay in the read, after having receiued a wound which ſoon; after proved 
mortal. Upon this the Dutch director- general, reſolving to revenge the death of the face: 
tor, fittehout's brigantine; and ſurpriuing the blachs at Meiburgʒ murderod or oartied into 


emen . 


event reaching: Benin, the king ordered an enquiry to be male into: ther cauſe; of this? 
'bloody maſſacre; when, inſtead of turning his reſentment againſti the Dutab, who! lad: 
certainly violate} every luw of-Juftice, hoſpitality; and: humanity; he ſhamefully joined che 
opprefors, and wich the moſt ſhocking. circumſtances of barbarity ordered the innocent 
viceroy and his whole race to be extirpated. This ſentence was ſpeedily enecuted; their 


dead bodies were delivered as a prey to wild beaſts) and their houſes being e _ 
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Ps W TOY divided into Nubia, Rbylnn, ane de which -xtenſh 
1 regions we-ſhall ſeparately conlider. N 
Nudbia, which allo bears thé name of Senner; has Egypt for i e nobel benny; le 
Red Sea for it's eaſtern; Abyftnia 1 for it's ſouthern; ; arid the tepurtdLirigdbms r Ne 


and tyrenty-fourtl degrees of northern latitude; and between the twenty fifth and . 


eighth degrees of eaſtern longitude; forming the figure of an irregular oblong, wo 
The principal, rivers in this country are the Nile, the Nubia, and the Sir: 


banks of which are many. fertile tracts, producing 3 a variety of excellenit fruits, e the 


N 


refreſhing fireams. | 
"Nubia affords. old, i ivory, roots, and d drugs, with avatiety of Wedteinar plants, "and 


top, whaſe effects are ſo dreadful and e chat a dae grant taken in ward 
0 with inſtant em 8 


| Jous city, ſituated fixty leagues up ' the river, and had orice a ſettlement n to 


ccaptivity-every individual that eculd be met with, without diſtinction. The: neus of this 


_ e e e was reer e ere N en £ ot 


Ca a0go, and the Delart of Gorham, for it's weſtern. It is fithated between the thirteent 
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oil i in general i is far from. Juxuciant, * parched up by a vertical ſi dun, a and'deftiture c of 
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vegetable poiſons; öne of which, in it's growth, reſembles our nettle, bearin 10 at . 
is id to . 
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5; AFRICA: 


This country is well ſtocked with uſeful animals, as oY as e prey, 9 birds, 
and reptiles. The ſerpents are extremely venomous; and the bite of one ſpecies in parti- 
eular (which is not eaſily avoided; on account of it's reſemblance in colour to the duſt. 


among which it lurks) * attended 50 the * een, agony,, and ee by 
certain death. l ee a 
Tbe natives are Sei and how in Rec ſtupia, Jihad. diſhoneſt, deſtitute of 
every refined feeling and upright principle, and to. the laſt degree inhoſpitable: they in. 
general profeſs Mahometaniſm3 but haye very fem marks of religion among them. In the 
few villages of this region, the inhabitants apply themſelves. to - agriculture; ' but the: 
greateſt part of the natives indulge themſelyes in perpetual indolence; and, like the lions. 
and other N e n wake. ly N ORR FOTew ye keys, | 
impulſe of hunger. en 0h, nnteictaa fri F 151 241 


24 1 


The lower ranks Sly 8 * any covering — the. more .opyleve: een in «Tok 
owing robes, of ſilk or cotton, having rings and other trinkets of gold, ſilver, and brafs,. 


in their hair, particularly the females of quality; but, peng a kind of ſandal, the legs 
and feet of perſons of all deſcriptions are left entirely. bare. 


1 5 N e 
* >. Sev 


ey generally fight on horſeback, and are very active; but as they e uſe poiſoned 


arrow, the neighbouring nations, who abbor this diabolical praice, (dom. <huſe o 
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Des gala, eich ie the beben Seer of Nubiay.i is F on the bin tank of, 
the Nils, ; in fifteen degrees fifteen minutes north latitude... It isſaid to contain an incre- 
dible number of inhabitants; but their accommodations are mean, the ſtreets being filled 

with heaps of ſand brought by the ſtreams from the mountains, and the houſes conſtructed: 
of wood: daubed with mud. The _ royal palace, however, which is a vaſt collection of 
irregular ſtructures, ſurrounded by à lofty brick wall, is furniſhed with every thing. 
eſteemed curious or ſplendid, and the floors are ſpread with carpets of the fineſt filk. The 
king affects a conſiderable ſhare of 'magnificence in his dreſs/and attendance? his ſubjects 
approach bim. -barefooted, vſing Several proſtrations in. his preſence; I while ſtrangers are. 
obliged to kneel, and kiſs the ground three times whenever they art admitted to the ho- 
| mayer of pay ing him homage. The ſoyereign ſpends the greateſt part of His time in ad- 
ipg juſtice. to his ſubjegs, which he in. general performs with impartiality and 
ilpatch. Sentence of death is executed on. .criminals by Jaying, them on. their backs, and 
bexting them ue the, breaſt With. + tigk till they; expire: but with regard t to the Fab 


IE Za 


K be conſidered, as the fabricators of eh rather than the promul; ers. of truth. 

wy epnar,which i i the only oi (EA ty of. any conſequence in |; Nubia, e exceptin A capital, ſands ö 
on the weſtern bank of the Nile, near the frofitiers of Abyilinia, being about two hun 
ared and fifty miles to. the ſouth of Dangala. It is ſituated on a ſine emĩnence, command- 
ing delightful proſpedts; and includes a a circumference of. five miles, eee near 
hundred. thouſand inhabitants... „ Mankd rang; 

Proviſions are in this oountry very plebtifül; an Ty bid sold for tlitee © or four lf . 
# ſheep for ane, and. two fowls for a penny: but,.to counterbalanice this cheapneſs of tiv=- 


ing, 


whole reſting on the repreſentation ot bow. Jeſuits and miſſionaries, who may too gene- 5 


UPPER ETHIOPIA, 


180 the heat, daring the vernal — is ſo exceſſive as ſcarcely. to admit FIR 
_ while, in the WP — the air is ſo 3 * a dreadfu} * EE) 
enfues. TT 
The commercial articles of Nan eee teeth, gold duſt, tnnorieds, aiuedy A 
tobacco; which are generally. bartered for err Pagers Ser be braſs, and. various: 
perſonal decorations. 


The extenſive empire 3 is ky by various names in a.difixent mee 


but the inhabitants call it Itjopid, or Ethiopia: it extends from ſix degrees thirty minutes 


to twenty degrees north latitude, and from twenty - ſix to forty-five degrees of eaſtern lan- 
girude; being bounded on the north by Nubia, on the eaſt by Abex, on the ſouth by Alaba, 
and Ommo Zaidi, and on the weſt by Gorham and Gingiro. 

As this — nas a tropical ſituation, it might naturally be ſuppoſed to be intolerably, 
hot;; nevertheleſs, many places enjoy a ag: coolneſs, and 5 
ſalubrious and pleaſant. 


Though the „ an awful = N inaccefible appearance, | they, are 


often filled with inhabitants who experience the bleflings of health and: longevity. 
This climate is frequentiy viſited by dreadful ſtorms of thunder and li htning ; nor. ay 


the wings leſs terrible in their effects; particularly a ſort of hurricane, called i in the Ethio- 


pian Pan bed Sengo, or the Serpent, which ſometimes levels the houſes with the ground, 
largeſt trees in the foreſts, and carries'away the maſts of ſhips in the very | har- 


bours. holy "4 periodical ſtorms and rains, as we have. already ſeen, are 8055 uliar to Abyſ- 


ſinia alone, being felt in every country within the tropics; and though. dreadfu] dur 
their continuance, are notwithſtanding beneficial in their effects. EY 


The torrents often waſh down abundance of gold. from the mountains but this nalt⸗ TOY 


FI. 
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which are found in great plenty in this extenſive country, are ſtill more valuable, not 


only ſupplying t. the inhabitants with that neceſſary article, but likewiſe anſwering e 


purpoſe of money, alt being readily taken in Exchange, by the neighbouring nations for 5 


every other commodity. 
The principal rivers are the Nile, the Niger, the Treazee the Maleg „che Howiifh; the 


Zeebee, and the White River; beſides which; there is the bebe ate Lake 2 — called 


by the natives, the Sea of Tzana, from the chief iſland it contains. This lake is fituatet 
in thirteen degrees north latitude; and may; perhaps, be-confidered as the ptincipal ſource. 


* 


_ of the Nite. Ft is upwitdvoPninety'mites long, and-thirty«fix broad, and contains twentys 
one iſlands; fome of Which are ihoniſhingly, fertile; -covered- -with-groves/of orange and 
eltron trees, and having eld monaſterial-ereRticns, which appear to have poſſoſſed a con- 
ſiderable degree of elegance. The Water of the Jake, Which is clear and wholeſume, 
abounds with'exquifite fiſh; and the banks are . wi -which the 
natives cohftract A ſort of flat bettomed boats N 5 


An bmne parts ef Abyss che kad vais ho rp. Ahes enge Allet, 3 5 
wheat, There ure neither rye notoats in this country; but rthe:mativeaiuſe's ſall, grain 
eilted teff as a fubſtitute · for the former, and barley for: the: latter, with which: they, feed 
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graſs, being liable to be ſcorched up by the intenſe; heat of the funk; "vs { by 0 the 


ſwarms of locuſts which often viſit 2 en, r cattle mn be We ont peak of 
the year by other means, 


The trees of Abyffinia are perpetually green, and produce ben quaniities of the — 1 
| lanoftünt fruit; among other varieties of which, we may enumerate grapes, pomegranates, 
peaches, eitrons, oranges, ſugar- canes, and ſeveral kinds of figs ; particularly one called 
Enſette, "which ſome have endeavoured to rede is the" idaim of Moſes, rendered Man- 
drakes in our verſion of the Pentateuch. e een n nen 5 
This country alſo, excluſive of the infinite vaticly of medicinal and ode Hiſervus plants | 
common to Europe, produces many entirely unknown among us; particularly the aſſazo, 
which has a deleterious effect on ſerpents and other venomous en _ ove n 
eſteemed a certain cure for thoſe who are bitten by theſe animals. 

The banks of the rivers are deligtttfiilly variegated with jeffamines, WE Uhes, jon- 
quils, and other beautiful flowers; as well as great plenty of fine ſhrubs, among which 
the cotton plant claims the pre-ethinetice, « on account of j it 8 great utility, ne * vaſt 
quantities produced. | 

Few countries are ſo = provided with domeſtic animals; there are camels of differen 
ſpecies, dromedaries, horſes, aſſes, mules, cows, ſheep, and goats in vaſt numbers; and, 
indeed, theſe cattle conſtitute the principal wealth of the inhabitants. The oxen are ſaid 
to be of ſuch prodigious fize, that they appear at a diſtance like elephants ; whence ſome 
| ignorant travellers have roundly aſſerted, that there are in Abyſſinia elephants with horns, 
one of which is capable of containing ten quarts of liquor. The breed of horſes i is very fine; 
but mules are eſteemed preferable for journies, being more hardy. and M among 
the rocks and cliffs which travellers muſt neceſſarily paſs. __ | 

"The camelopardus is repreſented as a beaſt much taller than the elephant, we of 2 very 
bender make. El ephants are extremely numerous; but they are in this country wholly 
untractable. The zebra is a moſt beautiful animal, but ſo very ſcarce, that it is deemed 
a preſent worthy a monarch's acceptance: it is about the ſhape and ſize of a mule, but 
more ſleek: and ſlender; and ee en with , * grey, my py ſtreaks, 
from the.neck to the tail. M band 

» Trpvellers mention a u trac ic Ts hw 0 this country, which i is probably 
one of the many ſpecies of monkies: epreſented as no larger than a cat, but having 
the face of a man, and poſſeſſing 2 a 8 voice. It lives among the trees, and gever 
becomes tame, notwithſtanding the utmoſt care and attention; Nor Can this, animal n 

confinement, but conſtantly pines away on ſuch occaſions. 335 
8 Of birds there is a vaſt variety, both wild and tame; ſome e in xe av as. 1 
as ſize, greatly ſurpaſs thoſe of the ſame ſpecies in Europe; particularly the partridges, 
 kvhich are ſaid to be larger than capons. Among thoſe which may be conſidered as pecu- 
Har'to this country, is the maroc, or mae, ſo called from it's particular inſtinct in 
diſcovering the hidden treafures of the induſtrious bee; the pi- pi, which receives it's name 


from the conſtant repetition of theſe two ſyllables, is ſaid to direct huntſmen to their game, 
. . on the blood of what das kill; the cardinal, ſo called by the nen . 
the 


e UPPER: ETHIOPIA, e * 
the beautiful td; feathers: with which it is covered, except on the breaſt, where they 8 
ſemble the fineſt black relret 0d the te eee, a ol ce bitd, with * | 
tail near a foot long. | . . 
There are many . and inſects, whoſe bite nooks N PE” withour' an. 1a | 
neous, recourſe, to topical remedies; but none of theſe are ſo much dreaded, or do half 8 
much miſchief, as the loc uſts, whind. eee, ieee Jight _ * fan and IE : 
deſolation over whole provinces. .. . N 

Among the amphibious W the largo and "od deftriive 3 are the ebe BIN 
hippotamus, or riverhorſe; the former has already been deſcribed, and we ſhall. in this 
place notice the latter, as it-is ſeldom ſeen lower down the Nile. This creature, though 
called a horſe, bears but little reſemblance to that uſeful animal: it's body i is like that of 
an ox, but twice as large; it's legs are hort, like thoſe of a bear; and it's tail reſembles 
the elephant's. In the lower jaw are four large teeth, two of them crooked like the tuſks 
of à wild boar; and the other two ſtraight, but bending forwards; all of them of extraor- 
dinary dimenſions. The ears and eyes are ſmall in proportion to it s bulk; but it has a 
| vey; wide mouth, great open noftrils, and an upper-lip like that of a lion, on which grows 

ſtrong briſtly beard, - It commonly lives in the water during the day; and on the land 
at night, when it feeds on graſs, which is it's chief Weer. 1517 7735 * e "a 
valuable, as they' preſerye an untarniſhed whiteneſs. _ 

The Abyflinians-are tall and well proportioned; thei e are in 3 ney 
dark and tawny; but they have a variety of hues from the olive to deep jet. Their fea- 
tures are regular and agreeable; they have not either the flat noſe nor the protuberant legs of 
the natives of Guinea; and their eyes are animated and expreſſive. They are conſtitu- 
tionally active and ſprigbtly; and, by labour and ſtrict temperance, commonly live to 
extreme age. Viyacity and affability are ſaid to be their diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics; 
and animoſities are ſeldom known among them. They are naturally docile, and inqui- 
ſitive after knowledge; ; and though there are but few traces of learning to be found 
among them, this is rather acribabla * 2 want « proper means than, to any ney 
of (mental capacity. 6-734 01 ane * enn 1 ; | 

Men of quality dreſs in a bogs robe, either of fk © or r cotton, tied round- the middle wich | 
«rich ſcarf; and the citizens appear almoſt in the ſame tile; only they are prohibited from 
wearing ſilk. The common people have only a pair of cotton drawers, and a kind of 
ſcarf throws looſely over the reſt of the body: and, indeed, till within the laſt ce "Mm 
this was the uſual dreſs of all m_ the rbe and the icy, ren 0 the ropal 
e particular fayourites., -. ns. 2249 „ SS KRG! 

The women are under no ſumptuai friQions, 5 88 . 

| as fine as her circumſtances will permit. Thoſe of ſuperior rank. generally wear the richeſt 
0 ſilks and brocades, allorning their hair with the utmoſt profuſion of ornaments, and wear- 
ing rich pendants in their ears, and the moſt coſtly chains, jewels, and bracelets, round their 
necks and-arms-:::Tndeed, the dreſs of this country is adapted to the climate, and far from 
een ee ſame. e! the exceflive heats, Eres 5 fuller their 
* . cloaths 


@- 
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IM . nd u Ger Beth and for that reaſon cofitrive te lr chem av light nd poſſible; 
vpe in haps inid/qualithy/but in the cooler ſeaſons, they dur their robes oloſer'to. their 


bodies; and the eich then appear in er veſts 393 wy to An m being cloſed | 
below with ſmall buttons. x 23 


i. wes 1s 
1 In the fymmetry and dihitedtors of their d build; inge, 8 neglizane; which 
3 |  drifes from theit king in tents and camps, after the manner of 'thelf kings ſo that; ex- 
3 cepting a few ruinous royal palaces, there are neither public nor private ſtructures worthy 
| of notice throughout the whole empire; for what they lite houſes deſerve only the name 
of huts, being raiſed with Iaths and clay in the moſt careleſs manner, ſpeedily erected, 
and — 8 TY or rogrer” wianvver lems ove my: eee 
Till the 05 of the Pottujucie inifiharies denong mend, _ aj Had nei- 
| Aar peer nor caſtles, but lived in ſplendid pavilions, here they were attended by their 
guards and nobles; and even after a regular building Was erected, they had no proper word 
in their gy be Antena to Gefcribe oy bur Rtiled this e e nn 
Tue furniture of the Abyſſinians i is mean ill loony; Weide acuity wimiege 
e kern nor other ornaments; indeed, their way of life renders theſe fuperſiuities ehticely 
uſeleſs. Their beſt beds are no better than cbuches ſpread with furs und hides; on which 
the gfrandees lie wrapped in thrir aper nne "rw "he Poorer' A Og Hg Wes 
or hides ſpread upon che ground. Ne e 
Anus, taverns, and'places of 1 for Munten eee a. 
$ndeed; the hofpitality-of the natives renders them unneceſſdry. If a travelier-continues 
donger than three hours in à village or camp, hinifelf „ſeryunts, and catile, are ptovided for 
at che pubtic expence; the whole community being ready :td/furtiiſh Hitch with whatever 
necefſatics he pay require: and in this they are the more aſhduous, as threy are liable to 
kreonfiderable Ane Thoutd they fall in!their attenxien td ſtrangers. This lauduble inſti- 
tution, however, like moſt others of the ſame kind, is much abuſed; as it gives en- 


couragement to a number of idle vagabonds, _ chats to prey on r e pe than 
_ themſelves by honeſt induſtry. 115 


| . — whit rs noeffry for hnthing. ie ane» 
| e as ch. nen el meeived e Fee 


ee — e e 9 "Ry Ry SA duale by air avoerke, 
Aich are imported by way of traffic or exchange: and,, indeed; all- the fineries uf dreſs 
_ dilplayed by the opulent are obtained fromthe Furksffor:gdld-duft;cemeraids;'and hofſes; 
between whom and theſe people the Je wo, Armenians, and Arabians, are generally emplayed 
 a&brokers. The trade, hdwevery's: very inconfaderabley the Abyfiniant, who have not 
the ſmalleſt idea of money, exchanging ont conimodity for another, murder to procure the 
neeeſſaties of life. It has already been obſerved, that their moſt common article of trade 


is ſalt; and by this, Which in generil-adifwers One cub: fe de ale 
. 5 * 
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Tbe Abyflinians boaſt that they receiyed both their kings and religion, fram. Solomon; 
in proof of which: they produce a very ancient record, containing the following extraor- 
dinary : account. That a great and powerful queen of e named Areb, or Magueda, 
being informed by a-merchant,: named Tamarin, of the great power and wiſdom of 
« Solomon, travelled to Jeruſalem, attended by a retinue of the higheſt princes and nobles 
© of Ethiopia, carrying preſents of immenſe value to that famous monarch, Who inſfructed 
« her in the knowledge of the true God; and, upon her return home, at the expiration of - 
© nine months, ſhe was: delivered of a ſon, hom ſhe called Menilehech David. , This 
young prince, afterwards going to Jeruſalem, to viſit-his father Solomon, was by him 
« magnificently,entertained, and anointed King of Ethiopia by Zadoc and Joaſh; and 
© when he was ſufficiently inſtructed in the Moſaical inſtitutions, Solomon appointed 
ſeveral of the firſt- born: of Iſrael to attend and ſerve him in Ethiopia, furniſhing him 
< alſo with a high- prieſt W and Aer officers and ſervants, from the tribe f 
0 Judah.“ 4 RM \ 

This record, whether | pies or bor contains 1 Wee far as weftave 
quoted; but it proceeds to regiſter ſome circumſtances which: are evidently falſe, pretend: 
ing that the ark of God was carried. out of the temple of Jeruſalem, in the time of Sol Solo- 
mon, and conveyed to Ethiopia, where It is ſtill kept ſo cloſely. concealed pot even 10 
monarchs are not permitted to ſee it. . 
Their converſion to Chriſtianity, they with equal 3 affirm, was © ocea oned b 

the eunuch of Queen, Candace; who, after his baptiſm by Philip, : returning 1 into Frtlopia 
and giving his queen a full account of what had paſſed, that princeſs and her ſubjects at 
once embraced the Goſpel. Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, however,..infarms us, that in the.year 
. Athanaſius, patriarch of Alexandria, . ordained Frumentius, biſhop of Axumia,, a 
hop of the goſpel in Ethiopia; where he met with great ſucceſs, ſettling the diſci; . 
of the church conformable to that of Alexandria, which was the 8 2 
But though the Chriſtian religion has from this period certainly prevailed „ Man! Tea 

| ceremonies are blended with the purer precepts of Chriſt and his apoſtles, 1 5 51 


7 


A 


— 4 hand, they believe the dodtrine of the Trinity; ; and that Chriſt Bal gre again in 
glory to judge the quick and the dead; when the juſt ſhall inherit the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and unrepenting ſinners be ſentenced to everlaſting puniſhment... "They are in poſſef Ic 
of the Nicene Creed, but not of. the Apoſtolic; and*re zeive the lame books of the Old ay 
New Teſtament as canonical which are adopted by the Church of England. | :., They, b p 
tize by a threefold immerſion, if the child is deemed capable of beating itz 1 not, by,a 
threefold aſperſion of water. Fhey then anoint the whole hody with. the acted, _cheyſm, 
and. afterwards adminiſter the boly communion, in. both, kinds to, \the Ent, * Appia 
piece of the conſecrated, bread into the wine; and applying i it.to che infant 85 lips. e HY 
The Abyſfinian clergy are allowed to Marry; and though they are far from being ve 


5 


in the ſacred writings, perform their duty with Turtable Me and d devotion, i in whi 
te a. W joined by, their ey Bade e be met a 20. m 
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All theſe churches are ſaid to have been compleatly finiſhed in the ſpace of twenty-four 
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of their churches, but they. have not any images or erucifixes. All Wedneſday and Fri. 
days throughout the year are Ar obſerved as faſts, but the Sabbath i is $ celebrated on the 
Teventh day. | 
Like the Oriental eiche they obfiiie four great pats ien the Get Link, which 
laſts fifty days; that of St. Peter and St. Paul, which laſts forty days, more or leſs, being 
by 8 by Eafter; that of the Aſſumption of the Virgin Mary, which continues fifteen 
ys; and that of Advent, the duration of which is for three weeks. During theſe ſeaſons, 
they practiſe the greateſt abſtemiouſneſs, never taſting meat or drink till after ſun-ſet, and 
even then refraining from every thing eſteemed luxurious and delicious. Wine is totally 
interdiQed at all times; and, in adminiſtering the cup, 1 tube a FRO \ynp roma of RE, 
which they ſqueeze and macerate in water. 
Before the Abyſſinians adopted the itinerant plan of living in tents, they had ſeveral 
1 towns and churches; aint of which are ſtanding, though in a ruinous condition, and their 
origioal plan and conſtruction prove that the fine arts once flouriſhed in this country, 
Thoſe churches which moſt attract the notice of travellers, are nine in number, all ex- 
cavated from the ſolid rock, by the command of Lalibela, an Abyſſinian monarch. T hey 
Kill retain the names of St. Nm St. Mary, The Holy Croſs, Golgotha, Bethlehem, St. 
George, The Martyrs, Marcereos, and Lalibela; which laſt is by far the nobleſt ſtructure. 


years, by Egyptian architects; and this is the more credible, as the ſort of ſtone of which 
they are formed is at firſt very ſoft, bue acquires a ſolidity and hardneſs by being expoſed 
to the air 
The monaſteries of Abyffinia are entirely different from thoſe- of every other Chriſtian 
church, in ſtructure, form, ſervice, and diſcipline. Inſtead of being incloſed by high 
walls, they reſemble ſo many large villages, where every monk has a hut appropriated to 
himſelf, with à piece of land adjoining, which he cultivates for his own ſupport, that he 
may not be burdenſome to the public; and women are fo far from being excluded, that ſome 
orders among them marry, and bring up their families in the ſame way of life. It muſt, 
however, be. acknowledged, that thoſe orders which renounce any intercourſe with the 
other ſex, are held in the higheſt enten, * often employed by the emperor in em- 
baſſies and negociations. 
Some of huge monks adopt the eremitical life, a as moſt favourable to conteraplation; 1 
retiring td caves and unfrequented retreats, practiſe every auſterity which human nature is 
capable of enduring. The dreſs of all theſe orders is very mean; but few of them have 
any outward diſtinguiſhing mark, each furniſhing his own habie, ud faſhioning it accord- 
ing to his particular taſte, 
The nuptial contract is attended with few ceremonies, being only an ent between 
the parties to join their ſtocks and cobabit together while mutual affection ſubſiſts. The 
religious ceremony conſiſts in the bride's and bridegroom's appearance at the church 
door, where a kind of couch is prepared for them, on which they ſit down, while a 
prieft, with a croſs in one hand, and a cenſer in the other, makes 3 kind of proceſſion 
round them, and lying bs hands on Wen * that as they are become 
| one 


ſprinkled with holy water, wrapped in a ſheet, and placed on a bier. The bearers then 
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© one fleſh, ſo they ought to have but one heart and one will. » After this, a ſhort ex- — 
Hortation is delivered ſuitable to the oceaſion; and the more reliffous receive the holy com- 4 
munion, either juſt” before, or immediately after they are united. After conſummation, 99 9 [ 
the huſband and wife keep ſeparate tables; or, if they agree to eat t together, ey W 
a proviſions ſeparately, ready dreſſed. IS b, - 
The married women are permitted to viſit their friends and relations: thoſe of the bigher = 
ranks think they have à right to grant any favours, however i injurious to their own honour, i | 
or that of their huſbands z but with reſpect to the inferior ones, though the rules of fidelity 
and obedience are ſeldom invaded, the marriage contract is eaſily mr and a A 
may be procured by either party for the moſt trivial reaſon. 
Sometimes, in caſe of incontinence in the wife, a om prntieion-} is eee froms the 
man who has debauched her: or, if the huſband is unwilling to cohabit with her again, part 
of the lands and effects which were originally her property, are appropriated to his uſe, and 
ſometimes the hole; after which ſhe is baniſhed from his houſe, without any other pro- 
perty than a ſingle needle, with which ſhe may be enabled to obtain her livelihood. | 
On the death of any perſon, the corpſe being waſhed and perfumed with incenſe, it is 


take it up, and carry it with a haſty pace to the place of interment, which is either the 
church or church- yard, where it is again perfumed; and ſprinkled with. a. profuſion of holy- 
water. The firſt fourteen verſes of the Goſpel of St. John are then read, and the corpſe is 
precipitated into the grave, the prieſt repeating ſome of the Pſalms till the whole is covered 
over with earth, 

The Abyſlinians mourn for the dead many days; 8 their eee 
morning, and continuing them till night, when the neareſt relations and friends of the 
deceaſed aſſemble at the grave, together with ſeveral female hired mourners, who join the 
ſolemnity with ſhrieks, all clapping their hands, e 2 Di tA NOS 
moſt doleful and pathetic expreflions of grief. Airs 

At the funeral of a perſon of diſtincton, his horſe, ſhield, 3 ede ee 
are brought to the grave, offerings are made to the church and the clergy, and proviſions 
liberally diftribured to the poor. This folemnity i is of longer or ſhorter duration, accord- 
ing to the quality of the deceaſed; and is repeated afreſh on oo ee e Jong 
are preſented to God to be merciful to the departed ſoul. wits pit 

The empire of Abyſſinia appears from the moſt ancient 2 to hin bien aka very . 
defpotic; through a long ſucceſſion of monarchs, who derive their origin from that Meni 
lehech whom we haue already mentioned as the ſon of Solomon, This line. is, however, 
ſaid to have once been interrupted, the crown paſſing into another family; but it 
reſtored to the race of Solomon, by the Queen of Sheba. or Ethiopia. | Inveonſequence of 
the high antiquity of their deſcent, the emperors till retain the pompous titles of the Be- 
loved of God, Son of the Pillar of Sion, Kinſman: to the Race of Judah, Son-of David and 
Solomon, and Emperor of the Great and High Ethiopia, it's Kingdoms. and Provinces, 
Ke. In their arms likewiſe is depicted a lion ſupporting a eroſs, e eee T 
wy: in the Ethiopic tongue, © The * 2 


The emperor is treated with a veneration alt . een his age. 
never approach him -without the loweſt proſtration, nor even hear his name pronounced 
without peculiar marks of ſubmiſſive regard. His court is compoſed of a numerous and 
fplendid-retinue, who vie with aach other i in the 1 ichneſs, 0 ve dreſs, pad the Maile 
cence of their pavilions. 1 

Tune emperor, as well as his ſubjects, ednfiancly wiegt in nd his camp W oecu- 

pies a very large ſpace of ground; and from the regular diſtribution of the ſtreets, the great 
variety of tents, ſtreamers, and other ornaments, and the number of illuminations at 
night, makes a very noble and agreeable appearance; exhibiting the view of a vaſt open and 
regular city; in the centre, or other conſpicuous part of which, ſtands the imperial pavilion, 
greatly exceeding the teſt in magnitude as well as beauty. Near the chief pavilion are 
thoſe of the royal family, and great officers of ſtate, all appearing with proportionable, 
though inferior luſtre; to which may be added the diſtinguiſhed tents which ſerve for 
churches, and are decorated with a profuſion of ornaments. In a word, notwithſtand- 
ing the vaſt extent of the imperial camp, the greateſt order is every where obſerved; and 
though the whole is frequently removed, every individual is ſo well acquainted with his 
proper ſituation, that in a ſhort time it makes exactly the ſame appearance as before, and 
particular tents may of courſe be found with equal facility. There-are-alſo markets, 
eourts of juſtice, and ſeminaries for the inſtruction of young people ande; the 
whole beirig divided into ſeven pariſhes, under their reſpective officers. | 
Before the emperor begins his march, officers are diſpatched: to the. e of the 
| feveral provinces through which his intended route lies, with orders to clear and repair 
the roads, and to provide every neceſſary.” At the appointed time, the governors attend 
with their quota of proviſions and forage, all which are diſtributed with the utmoſt regu- 
Arity amang. therſeveral ranks and orders af the army: and whenever any enemy is ſup- 
Poſed to be nearz the army is enjoined to march cloſe, and in the beſt order, while the 

emperor keeps in the centre, with his guards, e rn e e A TAC 
2 left for encloſing the baggage. | © 

Under the emperor is a ichief officer ealled Raſh; ieee of at the 8 
A this miniſter are two other officers, one of. whom is a kind of high ſteward, 
whoſe; power extends as well over the civil judges of the empire, as ail:the viceroys, g0- 
vernors of provinces, and military commanders; the other is a. Kind of deputy to the forr 
mer, and 4s:Raled Lord of che Leſſer Servants. In the hands of theſe three perſons the 
management of the empire is principally veſted, as well as the regulation of the army, 
which is. far from being numerous, ſeldom exccedingiforty thouſani men, about fiur 
[thouſand of wham are cavalry.. Tbey ate hut indifferently armed and aceoutred, r 

* thiek ſtrong bueklers of buffalo leather. 10 3 „ non. 

FThdſe of higher rank wear fwords by den enn, eee under cher 
] (gies, bat thoſe ave fdomarfd th aftion,!' 5! i200 Tote SD Bb Yo Govol 
„Nre-uims are but little known; retro a OREN Indeed, the m 1 
never eneeed four bundred men, / are ſo unſkilled in iche uſe of arms, and fo indifferently 
e ee eee, e e thy yp Cy mn 
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"TR and of courſe the firſt onſet frequently begins and ends the conteſt, one 1 ine 
mediately flying, and the other purſuing. 

The army is attended by drums of an unuſual 7 trumpets, hanthoys 8 
other muſical inſtruments, as well as by a great number of prieſts, who not only e 

divine ſervice in the pavilions, but likewiſe eſcort the ſacred utenſils with the * cervy 

RT pomp, accompanied by vocal and inſtrumental muſic, _ - | 

Though we have already obſerved, that the crown of Abyſſinia is hereditary bs he fas 

family, the emperor may nominate either of his ſons for his ſucceſſor, whom he deems 

moſt worthy of that elevated ſtation. This probably gave birth to the ſevere euſtom 
formerly eſtabliſhed in this empire, of confining all the princes of the blood, to the rock 

or fortreſs of Ambaguixon; which ſome have deſcribed as a dreary place of confinement, 


and were educated in a manner ſuited to their birth. When the throne. became vacant 
by his father's death, the prince · elect was viſited by the Viceroy of Tigra, who on enter» 
ing his cell, with great formality fixed the imperial pendant to his ear, and the other 
princes were directed to pay him hothage, and congratulate him on his acceſſion to the 
throne. \ Being conducted to the foot of the mountain, on which this retreat is ſituated, 
he was received into the debana, or imperial pavilion, with ſounds of muſic and acclama- 


tions of joy; where he was ſolemnly anointed by a prelate, the inferiar clergy accompanying 


the ceremony with choral hymns prepared for the occaſion. After this he was inveſteſl 
with the imperial robes, and ſeated upon the throne; when. the diadem being placed on 
thin timed; and the ſword of ſtate put into his hand, a herald proclaimed him emperor, and 
was anſwered by the loud ſhouts of the whole aſſembly and army, met together on the occa- 


Lion, for the purpoſe of :acknowledging: their allegiance, The partriarch of the Abyc- 


finian church then read and explained a kind of ritual, deſcriptive of the duties of a go 


ſovereizu; the monarch. received the holy communianz and the eien Flops. with 
banqueting, bonfires, and other demonſtrations of joy, 
Like their ancient progenitor Salomon, A e eee aw. themſelves a 


plurality of wives, among whom are aften included 'thaſe of perſuaſions very different from 


che Chriſtian celigionz but, in general, the maſt beautify] or avopmalihed ane 
de. nobility are taiſed ts this diltinguiſhed' honou - 4 16h 
Formerly, the emperors always affected the-pomp. of: concealment: fromthe gas: of the 
Cudjefs. But that reſtraint has long ſince been aboliſhed, and they neu ſhew thenaſclyes 
publicly ſeveral times in the year: though no one is permitted to ſee them cat, except- the 
pages who feed them; and even when wy give audience to- Fang ene 1batlad 8 bar 


| are veiled (rom his Gight bp a curtain. * 15 8 f 

The revenues of che ba ee e nconſiderabl eee 
Eribute in gold, paid by the governors of thole provinges whick.produce this valuahle 
metal; the profits arifing from the ſale of all great ai nander the-crownz a tenth of all 


hed 


— 


and others as a terreſtial paradiſe, where they enjoyed every pleaſure, except that of liberty, 


"the cattle of the e ee peich ag a uud ot all pts; cloth manu- 


kene in Gir can. r 
The civil goremmant is e the nds ofthe views ar ginnen of provinces, 


: „ 416 ea ry 
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and in thüfe of tue millitary Ebtiimahders ahd civil gia) ho delg cel: regent 
courts of judicature, i in which all cauſes are decided; thoſe of 'a martial nature being tried 
by” military judges oftly, whoſe decrees ire final. In their proceedings they neither. uſe 
writings nor counted, but both the plaintiff and defendant plead their own cauſe, with 
Tiberty to reply to each other by turns after which, the'j udge commanding ſlence, aſks 
the opinion of thoſe who are preſent, and Gmrhedintely pronounces ſentence. If the accuſed 
Be found guilty, he is kept i in the cuſtod y of the judge, till he tlas mide ſatis faction toi the 
accüfer: but Where the offence is capita}, (as, for inſtanee, murder) the malefactor is des 
Yivered i up; to the proſecutor, to be puniſhed at the d iſctetion of the relations of the 2 
who may either fell the offender, or: conſign him td Ghattver 'death they: thimle proper. * 
9 Cel puniſhments are varioufly | inflicted > fome eriminals are buried quite up to their 

mouths, and their heads covered with thorns and: briars; over Which are placed largelſtonesz 

and hte" are beat to death with clubs, of about/two' feet in length, or run through with 
Naices; which Halt is generally the fate of murderers. ' But what! inoſt excites dul abhor- 
rence, is the feaftirig and loud .rejoicings of the relations of the malefadtory even while the 


wretched victim of Jütibe ks 4 Ipectator. his, as it ſavcufs of wanton barbarity, is 


frequently attended with tak eee; the friends of the condemned being often by theſe 
means Meenlel to revenge themſelves on the moſt zealous of the profecutors. 


Having finiſheT our account of Abyflinia, it will be proper te remark, avs Wadi 


'pevple,, called Gallas, have byllint of ſuperior valour poſſeſſed themſelves of à conſiderable 
2 the empire, and in numerous engagements defeated the Abyſſinian troops. This 


giving g them ihe beſt title to what they: want, and moſt firmly ſecuring the poſſeſſion 


* ire ay caught to defpife life-and eaſe, when put dene rich the charms 
iof glory.” "Theiryouth are net admitted to the privilege of cutting their hair, till they have 
killed an enemy or ſome ſavage beaſt. A man, among this people, is only reſpected in 
propor ton to the number of deſperate actions he has atchieved; on which account the heads 
of thoſe whom he has flain are carefully preſerved as the moſt valuable records of his 
prowefs and valdur. When once theſe people are engaged with an enemy, they neither give 
nor take quarter; and as it is deemed a capital offence to ſubmit, they all fight with the 
moſt determined refolution either to conquer or die: hence the Abyſſinian armies, thaugh 
twice as numerous, are incapable of oppoſing them; they bear don, like a torrent, eveny 
ching before them; and their os ne know no other W en n aten 
ef every with. 19444 


With reſ pect to des, the Gallas W one . nl Ct 5c 
alf thing ips, but pay im no-externa? 'marks/of veneration; yet the inbred ſenſe of honour 
prevents chem from violating am oath; or mn rights. of thble.nations with whom 
they are profeſſedly on amicable terms. bY 


F 
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Aber, which'is only a narrow fp af land, da ta weſterm ſhore of. the 
Red Sea, was formerly a part of the Upper Ethiopia, but is at preſent, in the poſſeſſion vf 
de Furks, who having ſeized on all. its bays and ports,.from * to the Streights of 
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whſeh enciretes'Abyiſinia, entirely ſubfiſts by ehe ford; conſidering that weapon 
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at they have ones acquired: they habituate/themiſelves to atms from their infancy, 
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Abedds nnen matt g de hae. bt Abjflinia from dy communication vith *. 
Red Sea. 
2 This tract. ia i ſandy Ind, FIRED the lee and OO WY ind the wat ſo 1 
that it produces few: neceſſaries of liſe. Lions, tygers, and other beaſts of prey, roam th 
wild-walte umd ſted; beſides which there are but few animals, except deer, and, ſheep * 
of a prodigious ſize, ſuch as have been deſcribed in our account of Syria. 425 
heinflabitauis of Abex ern mixture of W e Tanks, Rihioplants. Arabsyand 
| Crliies; Jin {1 (LES 11 ei 16 14 1 b 
Þ \Sukqiidr/thereſidence of the Turkiſh g governor, FORE odepeiidant Fre patina of On 
is built on à ſwall iland of it's on names in-nineteen degrees, forty-five minutes north 
"Mitdle; and is one of theimoſt coinmod ious ports ĩn the Red Se * 
fe is Tikewite fithated on the conſt of the Red ente kasse. fd minutes 
North lätit ode; but it! is either entenſtus non pop us. 
ö che ouch of 'Abex, liesſeverallpetty ſtates, with whoſe names we are ally unace 
 quainted. | The foil eee . neither grain nor e Water is b wee 
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| x {als the ſeveral” extenſive watreyf or empires of Loango, 
RE Ca Bengvela, : and Matamar, ſtretching from fixteen' degrees fouth 
90 four: degrees thirty minutes north. latitude; being about twelve hundred miles in length, | 
but a in greateſt hreadch ſcarcely gwo | Nanda. Tü vaſt tract as Benin and Nigritia 
fox it's boundary op the north, the unknown countries of Africa 60 the ne en, 
and the Atlantic Ocean on the weſt; a ts 
4 Regions ſo, inimical to health, and fo d i-fieuts c of eee to abated; hive deer in 
Seneral but little explored, and as. oer h deſerided. Purfying tuch, however, 
through the labyrinths of fabulous. narration, 3 we mall gratify; our readers with as con- 
\Siſe and, authentic an account of, each divifion as can reaſonably be'expeded," 0 fe 

Loango extends along the African, ſhore, from the Cape of St. Catharine, dich} . 


ſecond degree. of ſouih latitude, to the River Lavanda i in the fifth degree of the fame hemi- 


 ſpbere; and is ſituated between on e tharty minutes, and Rftcen degrees ter minutes 
.of caſt, longitude... 0 174 L˙ ä . Ans 
„This country, though lying ; in the wid} of the torrid zone; is he thy and ad, 
ideing. agreeably interſee Qed by ſpall ſtfeams, an, the banks bf nich are abundance of 
towns and. villages: put with regard. to their population, eleya je, or commerce, we are 
totally, In the dark. N ſoil is uxuriantiy rich, and capable of vaſt improvement; but 
_ the natives . ae 15 9 cultivation, Abd are batte with raifing as much grain as will 
| . barely f ſuffice for their own en noe ; wp od are commonly ann 
| b, 


TL 
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lh, «nd (ek — ſpontanecuſiy pridueety, 0 that eee. 
* happens, it is uſually followed by all the horrors of famine. | 

Cotton und pimento trees groty Wild, as well as the gramm of paradiſe, Cnr tune 
eat, tobacch, and a fe ranges, cocoas, and lemons ; but the mot uſeful vegetable pro- 


Auctions are the trees called e en N. en grö which anſre all he ade. 
Purpoſes of ſhelter and elbathing. , "Y 


Phete are few. animals of al 3 goats and IT but oaks: in 40 plentiful 
und cheap, that a chicken may be purchaſed for an European bead. Pheaſants, 
and other wild fowl, are ſtill more numerous. Among the wild beaſts are the zebra, and 
the elephant; the teeth of which laſt animal are exchanged with the Europeans for iron, 
Vaſt quantities of iſh are caught on the coaſt; and, for this purpoſe, the natives are 
aid carefully to watch'the motions of a large fiſh of the size of a grampus, which con- 
ſtantly comes to feed along the ſhore, driving before him whole ſhoals of the ſmaller aquatic 
-ribes, which are then eaſily caught. Thee 3 are called Ag; an 
extreme utility, are almoſt eſteemed facret. 
The natjves, who are of the middle — and Fable, ace known by & —_ 
of Bramas: they are faithful and generous W'one another, but libidinous and jealous 
to exceſs. They exerciſe a 1 of en voy . ee are both tedious and 
.unſkilful. 
The- leaves-of the palm tuxyiy . with covering; while thoſe of 1 an inferior 
rank make uſe of the foliage of fome more vulgar tree. Prom the young ſhoots of the palm, 
Lapped off and dried, they obtain by friction a kind of flax, which being ſpun and wove 
is hung round. the body from the waiſt to the ancles: out of this chey fabricate four 
ſorts of cloth, the firſt or fineſt of which, being variegated with party-coloured flowers, 
is worn only by the king or his particular favourites; the ſecond fort by the nobles; and 
che other two by thoſe of middling rank. The body from the girdle to the head is 
naked, except being adorned with bracelets, chains, and necklaces, * various metals * 
glaſs, according to the ability or taſte of the wearer. _ 
The men, who generally appear armed with a cutlaſs, ſword, ie bins; are likewiſe 
ohliged to wear the ſkins. of wild. or tame-cats, or ſome other anima?; four or five of which 
ins are ſometimes ſewed together, and being tuck full of the feathers of various birds, 
Are ſuſpended in front as 8 principal ornament.” To the hems of thefe lum a number of 
Aittle bells are hung. which make a continua tiakling. | 2 8 
| 'The drefs of the women is nearly the ſame, except the 1 yearing e e RY 
<oats are much ſhorter than the covering of the other ſex; but the more opulent have ſome 
fine Eurapean ilk, linen, woollen, or ſtuffs, thrown over them. Their legs, arms, and heads, 
are. adorned with various ornaments of gold, ſil ver, and coral; and both ſexes wear rings 
ound their, necks, which are regarded as amulets; and they Rain their bent all over red 
W. wood called takeel, which they bruiſe upon a ſtone for that purpoſe. | 
Polygamy, is allowed ia it's fulleſt extent, each male proportioning the number of his 
mins his inclination and cee, Ihe of OE are totally un- 
* known; 
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'known we the conſent of the anne: being wii obtained, on payment of cheprics let . 
the bride. 

Females, however, have but few inducements to enter into matrimonial engagements; 
Fn beſides being obliged to endure a number of rivals in their huſband's affeRions, they 
are reduced to the moſt abject ſervitude; tilling the ground, gathering in the harveſt, and 
grinding the corn, as well as performing every domeſtic office. They are obli ged to keep at 
a reſpectful diſtance, while their huſbands eat, and to he ſatisfied with what they leave; and 
are never permitted to addreſs them but on their bended knees, or to approach them without 
marks of ſubmiſſion and regard; and, to compleat their infelicity, they are liable to be 
turned out of doors on the leaſt ſuſpicion of infidelity, and even ſubjected to the moſt 
ſevere inflitions without any actual proef of guilt. But though the ſituation of married 
women is ſo deplorable, there is a law which obliges the children to follow the condition 
of their mothers; that is, they muſt continue ſlaves if the mother were in A Kats of ſer- 
| vieudsy notwithſtanding: the freedom of the father. PER 

' . "Phe children, who are ſaid to be born nearly white, in two Age Mb com an 
of their parents: and there is, in this country, a race of white people, whoſe complexions 
reſemble chalk, and who have grey eyes, apparently fixed in the ſockets, without the 
ſmalleſt luſtre or motion. Theſe extraordinary perſons poſſeſs the gift of viſion, by 
night, and are regarded as monſters by the natiye negroes in general; though they are 
well received by the king, who cauſes their children to be brought up as ſoothſayers, and 
keeps ſome of them oontinually about his perſon and court. They obtain the name of 
Dondos from the negroes, and of Albinos from the Portugueſe : and all affairs relative to 
religion and ſuperſtitious ceremonies are prineipally entruſted to theſe people, but neithe: 
they nor the Loangoeſe haue any adequate ideas of a Supreme Intelligence; they acknow- 
ledge, indeed, the exiſtence of one, under the name of Sambian Pongu, but neyer pay him 
any adoration, nor attempt to define his attributes. Their whole worſhip and invocations 
are addreſſed to inferior divinities; who, they imagine, preſide over the different powers of 
nature. Theſe divinities are repreſented in the forms of men, women, or animals, which are 
either ſet up in their houſes, or carried in ſmall boxes ſuſpended from their neck. 

Perſons eonſecrated to the ſer̃vice of theſe imaginary deities, are uſually far advanced i in 
years, and ordained by the Enganga Mokiſſo, or Head of the Magicians, with many abſurd 
ceremonies and ridiculous ſuperſtitions; which are no ſooner: finiſhed, than the novitiate 
begins to look wild, diſtort bis features, W e an into mne We * 
cite horror and diſguſt. 5 
The natives entertain various notions reſpecting the n fouls. 2 e 
family in particular believe that thoſe of their progenitors animate the bodies of their 
Future poſterity. Others imagine that the deceaſed: became guardian ſpirits over the lives 
and fortunes of their kindred; and ſame aſſign the ſaul a refidenge under the earth, where 
it is ſuppoſed to enjoy a new kind of exiſtence ſuited to_it'S. merit. Fbey all firmly 
believe that the Mokifſo, or Spirit to 1whbm they were at their birth dedicated, has 
power to inſlict puniſhments on thoſe who diſregard the vos they have made, or the cere- 
. e thop bare enjoined themſelves. N .proſperity is deamedia ſufficient 
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evidence of divine dppiodktion; , while adverſity is regarded as the moſt incontrovertvle 
pro? of impiety. 

The Mokiffos have a great number of temples, in each of which a prieſt perform fervice 
every morning, by ſtriking a fleece of wool with his ſtaff, and muttering ſome ſentences, to 
which a youth, who affiſts him, makes regular reſponſes ; after this the petitions are ad- 
_ drefled to the Mokiſſo, in which the health of the king, the happineſs of his ſubjects, the 
fertility of the land, avs the ng of their trade wife Whey; ale n neee 
to his care. te e ITE”. 7 

"When # perſon of ondiney Henk Hes; his friends oy wehen fer a5 a loud «ry d 
the corpſe; carrying it into the open air, and aſking it the eauſe of it's death, and 
whether it periſhed through want of food, or from the effects of necromancy. Theſe. in- 
der commonly laſt two or three hours; during which ſome of the neareſt relations 

are employed in various purifications of the deceaſed, and in ſtaining the body with red 
wool; while others dig the grave, into which the corpſe is thrown with ſeveral domeſtic 
utenſils. The term of mourning is ſix weeks, ths. nen time nnn are made 
at the grave every morning and evening. 

On the. ſlighteſt ind iſpoſition of any perſon of Wiege beg the Eigene are imme- 
diately conſulted, to determine whether his malady ariſes from enchantment; in which caſe 
they employ counter-charms to effect his cure. Bat when theſe prove inſufficient ta 
avert the ftroke'of fate, a number of pompous ceremonies are performed round the corpſe, 
and the females ſing a funeral dirge on his great virtue and nobility, expatiating on the 
vaſt number of his friends, and the baſeneſs of his enemies. On the third day the body is 
| Interred with the fame ceremonies as thoſe of the vulgar; but the mourning laſts for three 
months, during which period tri: 4694 is made whether: tlie mee l bia ene- 
mies tended to accelerate his death.” | A TODTE. Of TH $957 HRS oe FE rH 

The eorpfes'of ſtrangers are never — cure: in this Wande A con- 
Randy carried out to ſome diſtance from the ſhore, where they are thrown into the ſea. 
This cuſtom is ſaid to have originated from the circumſtance of a: famine's once happen- 


ing, in conſequenee of an exceſſive drought, after the recent interment of a Portugueſe 


gentlemanz when the inhabitants having conſulted a Mokiſſo, reſpecting the cauſe, he re- 
plied, © that a Chriſtian had been buried among them, whoſe body muſt be taken up, and 
* caft into the ſea, before they could obtain any rain.“ This was immediately complied 
with; and a plentiful rain falling ſoon. ANT, the natives: firmly believed the Oy had 
been attributed to it's true cauſe. PR 
Loango was originally dependant on the kingdom of Congos - it's — merle 
ing, they raiſed themſelves to the dignity of princes. One of them, however, at lengthy 
by ſuperior power and addreſs, ſubduing all the reſt, he wreſted ſeveral other provinces 
from the King of Congo, and epo mw mem Fg e oor _— ob- 
tained every divine honours̃k ce gd 7 WE 
The kings of this country are ſtil! eſteemed erp poteinfitanSctpatie: of bringing vat | 
armies into the field; every ſubject able to bear arms being obliged to attend whenever 
1 8 8855 Their military nn are * long darts, een 292540 the _ 
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being faffcieaty large to protect almoſt the whole body, and ſtrong enough to repel any 


arrow or dart. 
It is eſteemed a capital offence to look at the king while he eats; ; for which N the 


bieb⸗ -ſteward has no fooner placed the meat before en than he retires and locks the door 


after him. 


Alfter dinner his majeſty uſually en to what is © ied his bi all, which, 


is the nobleſt apartment in the whole palace, encomp:fſed by a ſpacious court, encloſe 
with palm-tree baluſtrades, where he adminiſters juſtice to his ſubjects, ſeated on a AK 
throne, formed of fine black and white palmetto pillars curiouſly inlaid. On each ſide 


of the throne (where there are two large baſkets, in which the king is ſaid to keep his 


familiar ſpirits) ſtands a cup- bearer, to one of whom he beckons for the cup, which is 
inſtantly- preſented; the other, in the mean time, ſtriking, together two iron rods, to give 
the attending nobles notice that his majeſty i is about to drink. On this ſignal, all fall 
with their faces towards the ground; in which ſituation they continue till the jingling 

ceaſes, when they inſtantly riſe, and expreſs their felicitations by clapping their hands. 


As all cauſes are determined and affairs of the utmoſt i importance diſcuſſed in this hall, ; | 


his. majeſty often continues in it for many hours together; but if the cares of government 
do not require his attendance, he oO. retires, and ſpends the afternoon, with ſome of his 
wives. 


The king ſeldom firs out of his palace, 2 on CR 1 aecali ion, or grand . 


Gral, or when his vaſſals come to pay him their annual tribute and homage. On theſe 


public exhibitions, a great deal of ſplendor and magnificence are diſplayed, the throne f 


being raiſed with the utmoſt ſtate, ſurrounded. by vaſt crowds of denden, and nothing 
is to be heard but the voice of muſic and congratulation 

When the king pays the common debt of nature, his funeral 1 ies are 1 
with- great ſolemnity : the corpſe is dreſſed in the moſt ſuperb manner, and let down. into 


| the royal vault, with a variety of different articles; particularly, ſome favourite ſlaves, who 


are not only intended as ſervants in another ſtate, but to bear witneſs, when they come | 


before the Sovereign of the other world, how their maſter has behaved in. this. 


The crown deſcends; to the children of the king's ſiſter, and not to his own. This 
unuſual mode of ſucceſſion, is frequently attended with great confuſion: though internal 
ſtruggles are guarded againſt with all poſſible cireumſpection, by aſſigning thoſe who are 
neareſt to the ſucceſſion, a particular town or village at a ſmall diſtance from the capital, 
and thoſe who are more remote being obliged to reſide at a proportionable diſtance; ſo hae 
when the ſovereign dies, his heir removes to Loango the capital, and the. others approach a 
ſtage nearer, ee to their n. a n.] hen bang nominated to. ſuc ce 
diſtan ..... — | 

The laws treat; ds with hand Ware except Ph crimes 3 the ſtate, or 
* king s perſon, honour, or dignity. Theft is expiated by making fatisfacion;, or if 


the offender is infolvent, he is tied to a tree, and expoſed to public deriſion. Adultery i is 
puniſhed” with a fine; but if this offence. is committed with any of the king's wives or - 


concubines, the lady and her paramour. arę burnt, alive within. view of each other. — 


9 — of Loango ſtands in the province of Loango-mongo, i in four degrees and a half 


ſouth 


the moſt | 
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b ſouth latitude, and about five or Ki miles from che bes- coal, which forms 4m ofthe 


: - +ſame name, and has rather a dangerous and difficult entrance. The houſes, which are 
of wood, uſually contain three or four rooms; but they have no apartment above the 
ground- floor. The chief furniture conſiſts in a variety of pots and kettles, calabaſhes, 

-* baſkets, and mats. Cleanlineſs prevails throu ghout the whole city; and the ſtreets, in par- 
ticular, are kept as neat as poſſible, and ſhaded on each ſide with rows of palms, bananas, 
or bacavas, which afford an agreeable coolneſs to the neighbouring houſes, | 

In the centre of the city, is a ſquare of immenſe extent, on one ſide of which ſtands the 
royal palace. This edifice, which is a mile and a half in circumference, conſiſts of 
ſeveral detached buildings, forming apartments for the king's wives and attendants, as 
well as public offices and halls, Near this ſquare there is adaily market, containing great 
Auantities of palm-cloth, corn, meal, poultry, fiſh, wine, and oil; elephants teeth, alſa, 
were formerly ſold here in great abundance, but the ſale of this article is now removed 
to Kanga, the port of the capital. In this market ſtands a celebrated temple; and there 
is alſo an idol called Mak ift a x Loango, which 1 is held in the E =o veneration 7 perſons 
of all ranks. =» 

Tze trade of Loango conſiſts deiscipenby in faves; beſides which, the mis ſell con- 
Aderable quantities of ivory, tin, lead, i u 1 Orgs , brought from ne "mines of Sundi, 
which are ſituated far to the eaſt, 

I'S e HURT eee it is neceflary firſt to dbtain u lieence from 
* king, which can only be procured by making large preſents to his women or principal 

favourites. This renders commerce with them very expenſive; and their e of 1 
ropean languages makes it likewiſe difficult and tedioſds. 

Congo is bounded on the north by the river Zaira; on the eaſt by a 4ides of mountains, 

und the kingdom of Matemba; on the ſouth by Angola; and on the weſt by the Atlantic 
Ocean. It's extent along the ſea-coaſt is from Cape Dande to. the influx of the Zaire into 
the ocean, which is about ſixty leagues; but it's limits on the eaſtern fide are 4 to be 
much more extenſive, though they have never been fairly aſeertained. 

| Conſidering it's proximity to the equator, the climate of Congo i is 3 1 
The winter commences with our ſpring, and the ſummer with our autumn, during which 
laſt ſeaſon it never rains; but at other times of the year, particularly i in winter, the rains 

deſcend with great wiolence, the rivers frequently e ee Gy, and 
the whole country appears as one watery waſte, 

Snow is never ſeen, except on the remote hills 9 0 the Cine of Good Hope, on 
the tops of which it ſometimes falls; and from . eee 1 ON by the 
[Portugueſe the Snowy Mountains. 

Copper, with a tincture of ſo deep a ADs hart it ha 3 15 e for 
gold, is very plentiful in moſt parts of Cong” belies 2 0 are + ſome mines of 
the whole ſilver and iron. Oo 

The mountains contain amazing quantities of the moſt beautiful . for building; 
being filled with veins of porphyry, jaſper, and marble of various colours, from which 
. — with. their capitals and Bae oy be a 6 * entire. 7 hey le 
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produce a * through which many beautiful hyacinths are ſo diſperſed as to be nat 
ſeparated from the maſs, though they are. often erected with it into buildings, making a 
moſt brilliant appearance, There are alſo many other beautiful kinds of ſtone, ſome of 
which ſeem inlaid with various metals, and are capable of receiving the higheſt poliſn. 

In this kingdom there are two harveſts annually, the firſt in April, and the other 
in December. Neither plough nor ſpade is uſed in, cultiyating the earth; for no ſooner 
do the clouds afford a proſpect of rain, than the women ſet fire to all the herbs and roots 
growing on the land deſtined for a future crop; and, after the firſt heavy ſhower, proceed 
to turn up the earth by means of a flight hoe in one hand, while they ſow their ſeed, 
-which hangs in a bag by theit ſides, with the other. This employment is generally ren- 
dered more laborious by the weight of their children, who are hung at their backs, to 
prevent their 3 any 1 * from the mm of den ier, I: apppar in, 
the new-turned ſoil. 1 

The Congoeſe have ſeveral forts of grain, one + of 9 called 1 5 9 
muſtard-ſeed, and yields a fine white meal, not much inferior to flour. Two other 
ſorts are known by the names of Congo and Portugal corn; and they have maize, rice, 
and a ſpecies of pulſe unknown in Europe, which grows on a 9 abt, deln two or uſe 
yearsy yielding fruit in great abundance every fix months. | 89975 

The mandois, a ſpecies of pulſe growing eee —.— art which 
the natives extract a milk ſimilar to that drawn from almonds; as well as another ſort of, 
ground pulſe, called incumbe, of the ſize and form a a muſquet-ball both which. dne 
pleaſant and wholeſome nutriment. 
The natives pulverize and make into bread. great quantities of the mandioos, or ESI 
root; the cultivation of which is peculiarly attended to. wud s acriri)4 

Hortulane productions, in almoſt every variety known i Europet grow 8 hi ttle la- 
| bour; and there are many excellent pot-herbs, to which we are unable to aſſign any names. 

Some of the trees of this country are of a prodigious ſize; the chief of which, called the 
enſada, having a very thick trunk, grows to an uncommon height. At the top a profu- 
ſion of branches ſhoot forth, from which ſmall ſtrings of a yellowiſh colour deſcend to the 
earth, where they take root, and produce new plants; theſe in a ſhort time increaſe to a 
large bulk, and protrude branches from their tops, which again take root; and ſpring up 
as before; ſo that ſometimes a ſingle tree extends it's branches a thouſand paces, forming 
a very effectual ſhelter for a ſmall army. The leaves of the tender boughs reſemble thoſe of 
the quince-tree; and the fruit, which is red, grows between the leaves like a common fig. 
Beneath the outer bark of the enſada is a fibrous ae which: 10 nn beaten, 
and extended; is manuſactured into a fort of cloth. 8 

The t bt de has every property of the enfada; end a 10% eee thoſe 
of the orafige- tree; a and that it is generally planted near the dwellings of the inhabitants, 
who regatd it with a kind of religious venevation. © DOI * to be . of the 
banyan-tree ſo common in Indoſtan. | 

The natives form canoes of the Melee 5s the wid of which i is ſo extremely light 
as to render it incapable of ſinking, even when filled with water. It grows by the River 

8 R | Zaire, 


4 


% aden 


Zaire, and produces a Kind of filky cotton, w which ſome of the Congoeſe convert into 
perſonal ornaments. 

Among the fruits common to this lin; are ananas, anones, bananen aroſdſes; pom- 
pions, melons, cucumbers, citrons, oranges, and lemons; with a variety of other exqui- 
ſite natural productions, particularly the cola fruit, about the ſize of a pine- apple, at once 
highly delicious and medicinal; the quajava, which has ſome reſemblance to a pear; the 
granate plum; and the maginette, a grain which poſſeſſes the qualities of pepper. | 

Various other trees and fruits are ſa'd-to poſleſs peculiar virtues; but none are ſo extra- 
ordinary as the mignamigna, which is celebrated for producing poiſon i in one part, and it's 
antidote in another; for ſhould any perſon unwarily eat the fruit, which reſembles a ſmall 
lemon, he muſt have recourſe to the leaves for a cure; or if poiſoned by the leaves, 125 fruit 
couhteracis the pernicious effects which they would ſingly produce. 

Of the animals peculiar to this country, the dante ſeems moſt remarkable; the ſhape 
and colour of which reſemble thoſe of an ox, though much ſmaller; it's horns are like 
thoſe of a he-goat, but of a very bright black, and are manufactured into a variety of very 
pleaſing ornaments. The ſkin is ſo exceedingly tough, that no arrow or dart can pierce it; 
for which reaſon the natives cover their ſhields with the raw hide. The ſwiftneſs of this 
creature is incredible; and, when flightly wounded, it follows the ſcent of the powder 
with fuch fury, that the hunters have no other means of eſcaping than by climbing a tree 
with the utmoſt expedition, from whence they may take another aim in ſafety. The 
fleſh of theſe animals is eſteemed delicate food; and both the natives, and the wild beaſts, 
| inceſſantly make war upon them: from the attacks of the latter, however, nature has 
taught them to preſerve. themſelves pretty effectually, by going in large droves of ſeldom 
leſs than a hundred at a time; but what animal Erength or Oey can e e 
againſt the power and addreſs of the former! 

The nſnoſſi, a creature of the ſize of a cat, of an clin, with two ſmall horns, i is 
likewiſe very remarkable. It is ſaid to be the moſt timid of all animals, being perpetually 
in motion, ſtarting at the leaſt noiſe or breath of air, and never daring to ſatisfy it's hun- 
ger or thirſt, without repeatedly quitting it's food or drink, and running as if it were pur- 
ſued: it's fleſh has an exquiſite flavour, and it's ſkin is converted into bow-ftrings, _ 

Among the wild animals already deſcribed in other countries, are the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the red buffalo, zebra, elk, lion, tygers ane _ OY: boang ws fox, 
civet- cat, ape, baboon, and ourang-outang. | 

Tame animals and domeſtic fowls are likewiſe very plentiful, with all the a ifferent 
ſpecies of European gam. 

The land and ſea-fowls are ee e and Faid $i: FU 8 
are oſtriches of an unuſual magnitude; and large peacocks, the feathers of which are formed 
into elegant umbrellas, and even enſigns and ſtandards for the army. of the king of An- 
gola; with a variety of parrots, ſome of them not larger than ſparrows, but finely ſhaped, 
and of very beautiful plumage. But the moſt famous of all the atrial inhabitants of 
this country are a e the muſical birds; which are rather larger than the d 
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bird, and of various beautiful colours, ſome being wholly red, and others green, white, or 
black; but theſe laſt have the moſt harmonious . which * ſeem to modulate "A 
as to reſemble the articulation of words. 

This country is infeſted with a variety of reptiles; and n very roundly aſſerts. 
that ſome of the ſerpents are of ſuch aſtoniſhing magnitude as to be capable of ſwallow- 
ing a whole ſheep. Theſe accounts, however, may probably be exaggerated; but there 
are certainly many monſtrous and venomous ſnakes, as well as ſcorpions, from which the 
very dwellings of the natives are not exempt, being as commonly infeſted with theſe noxious 
creatures, as European houſes with mice, rats, and other domeſtic vermin. 

The Portugueſe having rendered this country famous by the promulgation of the Chriſ- 
tian religion, and the firm footing they have obtained in-it, we ſhall e A bm. 
of theſe events from the moſt authentic records. 

In the year 1484, John, King of Portugal, ſent Diego Cam, A man of an ne e 
| genius, and the moſt expert navigator in his ſervice, to make diſcoveries on the coaſt of 
Africa, farther to the ſouth than had been before attempted. Cam accordingly ſet ſail; 
and, endeavouring to double Cape Catalina, inſenſibly fell into the rapid ſtream of the 
River Zaire; in which he had not proceeded far, before he perceived vaſt numbers of peo- 
ple, reſembling thoſe he had already beheld; who, approaching the banks of the river, 
courteouſly preſented him with ſome of their fruits and other refreſhments, which were 
gratefully received, and ſome ſmall equivalent returned. Delighted with their apparent 
docility, this navigator paid them the greateſt attention; and endeavoured to diſcover what 
modes of government they were ſubject to, with the reſidence of their ſovereign. nm 
much difficulty, be was at length given to underſtand, that they were governed by a very 
powerful prince, who reſided but a few days journey from the coaſt. On this intelli- 
gence four or five of the Congoeſe were engaged by preſents to conduct an embaſſy to 
their court, with many articles of value, as preſents; for the king and royal family, to in- 

duce him to enter into an alliance with the Portugueſe. The perſons, however, ſent 
on this occaſion, exceeding the time that had been fixed on for their return, Cam ſailed 
to Europe without them, carrying with him ſome of the natives, as boſtages for the e 
of his countrymen. During their voyage, the Congoeſe made ſuch; ſurprizing progreſs in 
the Portugueſe language, that on their arrival at the court of King John they were aro 
ble of informing his majeſty of ſeveral important matters relative to their country. This 
ſo delighted the Portugueſe ſovereign, that he ordered Cam next year to take them back 
to Congo, loaded with preſents for. themſelves and their king; whom he deſired them to 
exhort, in his name, to become a convert. to the rus ralig)ons and eee the 
Supreme Gd. 

On Cam's ſecond 1 in 1 he had 5 hes of 8 3 ſafe, who. 
had met with a very fayourable reception at court. Soon after, a ſplendid embaſſy was 
ſent to the King of Congo, ſoliciting his friendſhip; to the ſucceſs of which, the repre- 
ſentations of his ſubjects who had been in Portugal did not a little contribute. Accord- 
ingly, an alliance was ſoon formed between the two nations; which, though ſometimes 


interrupted by intervening conteſts, has never yet been entirely diſſolved. Cam having 
viſited 


* 
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viſited the coaſt as far as the ewenty-ſecond degree of ſouth latitude, ſet out with great 
pomp to viſit the king, who received him with all poſſible reſpect; and, at his departure, 


nominated Zachut, one of his nobles, who had already been in Portugal, to accompany 


him in quality of ambaſſador to that court, for the purpoſe of requeſting his Portugueſe 
Majeſty to ſend him ſome holy men, that himſelf and ſubjects might be inſtructed in the 
Chriſtian faith. Several young Congoeſe likewiſe attended the ambaſſador, who was 
charged with preſents from his court to that of Portugal. Theſe were all inſtructed in 
the principles of the Chriſtian religion; and, after three years refidence in Portugal, were 
baptized at Beza, where the court then reſided, with the utmoſt ſplendor and ſolemnity. 
They were then ſent back to their own country, accompanied by ſeveral prieſts; who, ar- 
riving at the city of Songo, ſituated on the River Zaire, under the command oſ Roderigo 
Souza, were all joyfully received, and ſoon made a convert of the governor of that pro- 
vince, who was baptized by the name of Emanuel, in compliment to the King of Portu- 
gal's brother of the ſame name. After this ceremony, Admiral Souza proceeded directly 

to the court, where he met with the 'moſt flattering attention. The king was highly 
pleaſed with the preſents which were ſent him, and particularly the ſacred utenſils carried 
by the prieſts, for the reception of which he determined to build a magnificent church in 
his capital. This edifice was no ſooner finiſhed, than the king and queen, with a great 
number of the nobility, received the rite of ſpiritual ablution; the king being named John, 
and the queen Eleonora, in honour of their Portugueſe majeſties, whoſe ambaſſador aſ- 
ſiſted at the ceremony, and the royal example was followed by many thouſands of their 
ſubjeQs. The king being ſoon after obliged to ſet out for the ſuppreſſion of a rebellion 
in one of his provinces, Souza preſented him with a ſtandard, on which a croſs was em- 
broidered, exhorting him to put his whole confidence in that Saviour whoſe religion he 
had now embraced. This expedition ended in a ſignal victory; which the Congoeſe 
greatly aſcribed to ſupernatural affiftance, and numbers of them accordingly renounced 
the religion of their country, and embraced Chriſtianity. Alphonſo, the king's eldeſt ſon, 
became a very zealous convert; but his younger brother, Panzo Aquitima, continuing 
ſtrongly attached to the heathen ſuperſtitions in which he had been educated, not only 
proved an trreconcileable enemy to the Portugueſe and their- religion, but even prevailed 
on his father to apoſtatize, and to commence a perſecution againſt all his converted ſub- 


jects who ſhould neglect to follow: his example. Alphonſo reſiſting both the careſſes 


and menaces of his illuſtrious relations, was ſhortly afterwards accuſed of treaſonable 
practices, and baniſhed to a remote province. But the injuſtice of the accuſation againſt 


Alphonſo being diſcovered, the king recalled him, and aſſigned him the government of 


ſome of the principal provinces of the empire; through which he endeavoured to diſſemi- 
nate the Knowledge of Chriſtianity, and even to enforce it's eftabliſiment by the fevereſt 
penalties.” This exafperating his younger brother, who ſtill preſerved conſiderable intereſt 
with his father, Alphonſo was ordered to appear at court, and give an 'account of his 


conduc; who, however, contrived to excuſe himſelf, on account of the neceſſary avo- 


catiohs of his government, till his father's death, which happened ſoon after, when he 
was proclaimed king with. the uſual ceremonies. Immediately on this event, Panzo 
21429 | | marched 
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their conſtitution; and government, immediately, took up arms, and exterminated every 


cable terms of accommodation,, ... 


. withdrew, from this country; tbe Congoeſe at che court of Liſbon began to feel the 


ſionaries were anſwered. by repeated delays. "2 


| made to promulge the Chriſtian. dodrings; for though” 4 profeſſion! of them is Mll con- 


| conſiſts only ; in a few abſurd forms and man's partaking u 170 of Pagan un oh 


| knowledge | the [A AR of an omnipotent Being, whom they call Nzambian Pongu, but; 
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munchel an army againſt his brother; who, with a few Chriſtian foldiers, and about forty. 
Portugueſe, inſpired with the moſt undaunted reſolution by the behaviour of Alphonſo, . 
gained a compleat victory; driving the miſerable brother into a wood, attended only by an 
old experienced officer, where he is reported to have fallen into a trap, placed there for 8. . 
pirpoſe of catching wild beaſts, and to have died two days after, either from the hurt he N 
received on this occaſion, or from his grief and deſpair at the diſappointment of all his hopes. 
Atphonſo now enjoying an undiſturbed and proſperous reign, promoted Chriſtianity to | 
the utmoſt of his power; and after ſwaying the ſceptre upwards: of thirty ears, _- -: = 
: 'gathered to his fathers,” and left the erown to his ſon Don Pedto. This prince like- ; 
diftinguiſhed himſelf by this zeal for the religion of Chriſt; and his attachment to the 
Portugueſe; but dying, after a ſhort reign, without iſſue, the crown devolyed on his bro- 
ther Franciſeo; ftom whom it deſeended to his couſin Diego; who alſo departing this life 
without! iffue, the Portugueſe, now become very numerous and powerful, from the indul- 
gences they had experienced in ſeveral ſucceſſive reigns, took upon them to fill the throne. 
with a perſon of their owñ choice.. But ghe pringes of the blood, the governors of pro- 
vinces, and the reſt of the Congoeſe nobility, firing at, this inſult offered to their liberty, 


perſon ho had joined in this: conſpiracy i except che clergy and miſſionaries, whom a re- 
verence for their religion protected, thoygh they were  probab] y:the very perſons, who. had | 
originallyadviſed the obnox ious meaſure. The natives having by this terrible maſſacre effec- 5 : 
tually overthrownevery attempt or their liberties, elected anew king; and ſent an ambalſadoc WE 
to Sebaſtian, King of Por ortugal, who : accuſed the Portuguele of ſach acts of ty ranny and 
injuſtice, and ſupported his charges with ſuch. irrefragable evidence, that the Portugheſe 
monarch did not think proper to revenge the Aaughter of his ſubjee is, but littened to . 


145.36 . : 2 . 
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Soon! after this, the Portugueſe being diſappointed in OE fe After ſbme t rich 251 
mines which were faid to. be ſituated i in a remote part of Congo, the wealthieſt of them 
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ipſalence of unmerited negle&; and the moſt earneſt edtreaties for a freſh ſupply of tniſ-- 

ie Portugueſe” in Congo, howeyer, being 
ſtill very numerous, after a, length « of time, they obtained the power of new-nodelling: the. 
government,: and of chuſing 3 a king: . fince which time no extraordinary efforts have been 
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tinued, groſs. ignorance and vice. pervade every rank, and the religion of the inhabitants 
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Indeed, idols 15 1 ür e very prevalent ih a great part of. tlie COAY where 1 


imagine that he commits the care of all ſublunaty things to ſubordinate deities, who pre- 
ſide oyer the various powers of nature. In the eaſter parts of the kingdom, where Pa- 
ganiſm i is univerſal, the gangas, or prieſts, pretend to the gift of divination; to prevent 
the effect of charms; and to relieve the diſeaſed. A great eccleſiaſtical officer, ſtiled 
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Shalome, . over the ptieſts; and is regarded as a Kind If pope, to whom an; odla⸗ 
tion is made of the firſt- fruits of the earth; and perſons of the higheſt rank are not permitted 
to enter his houſe; under the ſevereſt penalties, without permiſſion, or on. ſome. very, urgent 
occaſion, Among other ſuperſtitious notions which the natives entertain, of this high- 
prieſt; there is one in particular which-muſt conſiderably leflen, that pleaſure and ſatisſac- 
tion which heir extraordinary veneration might otherwiſe give him; and this is no other, 
than an idea that he is either exempted: from a natural death, or that ſhould he die like 
other men the world would immediately be at an end; and to prevent this latter calamity, 
no ſooner is his life in danger, either from age or diſeaſe, than his ſucceſſor is ordered to 
diſpateh him wich his on hand, r ee alike: which dee, to bee bur i 
precaribus off“. co" | 
"External worſhip is never oradtiſed; Gy at oi new.moony or nails, oeca· : 
ſions” appointed by the Salome; when the . ma * conclude the, eſeribed, | 
ceremonies with feaſting, muſic; and dancing. gti 
The aborigines were in general black; "bus, ſlurs their: 8 wich. the 
Portugueſe, the native hue ſeems to be changed, and many of them are at preſent of an 
olive ATTY Their hair is black and woolly, their eyes are of a lively. black; and-they 
have not either the flat noſes or thick lips of the negra race. They ate in geberal of a 
middle ſtature; and, though conſiderably'dark ;, very much reſemble the 
The Congoeſe are characterized as a mild; courteous, and affable people, open N 
viction, and quick in apprehenſion; but at the fame time proud, libidinous; and revenge- 
ful, frequently poiſoning one another on the fight phos en ang Fur that, 
death is the certain cobſequence of detection. n | 
Before the arrival of the Portugueſe, the HON "EE, wore a check of Be doch 4 
their waiſts, which reached to their knees; banging before them, by way of ornament, the 
{kins of ſeveral animals in form of aprons. 'The women had three kinds of 3 aprons, of dif- 
ferent dimenfions, the largeſt of which, teached to their heels, and Was fringed all round. | 
They wore alſo, ſmall caps, which were likewiſe uſed by the other ſex; but thoſe modes 
def drefs are in general become obſolete, the better ſort 0 both ſexes imitating the Portus 
| gueſe, While the vulgar. alone, through neceſſity, adhere to their | primitive manner. 
The Congoeſe principally, ſubſiſt on fruits, grain, roots, a and pulſe; their common be- 
verage' being water, or at beſt only palm-wine. They are naturally attached to feſtive 
meetings, which they commonly celebrate in the evenings, ſeating. themſelves on the 
graſs in a ring; and having a large wooden diſh placed before them; the eldeſt perſon i in 
the company preſenting each ſhare with great exactneſs, that no one may have cauſe to 
murmut, or complain of diſreſpect; and if any ſtranger comes in the way, be is invited to 
join the ring without ceremony. T heſe feaſts, which are generally held in commemota- 
tion of ſome particular event, are always conducted with great propriety ; love-ſon gs, in 
Arumental muſic, and dancing, concluding the whole, when fs gueſts retire without the 
fmalleſt degree of ebriety or diſorder. 


"Phe. 1 amuſements are muſic and dancing; and, in the latter, they are u | 
able 


% 


able for their exact obſervance of time; though the former, whether vocal or inftrumen- 
tal is not. very 6 hs an European ear. | 7 
"The, ortugue e nuptial ceremony is adopted by the converts to Chriſtianity; z but = 
per ſuaſions' Can prevail on the moſt religious Congoeſe catholics to renounce the cuſtom . 
of keeping as as many miſtreſſes as their circumſtances will enable them to maintain, 
Among the Pagan natives, when a yqung man is reſolved to marry, he ſends a preſent 4 
to. the relations of the female. of his choice, accompanied by a cup of palm-wine, the 
drinkin 'of which, i is conſidered. as a proof of approbation. He then immediately viſits 
the parents, attended by his own friends; and, having received the bride from the hands 
of her neareſt relation, conducis her to his "Gr, houſe, where he lives with her till he is 
ſatisfied as to her fruitfulneſs, her induſtry, and temper; and if ſhe fails in either of theſe” 


1 


importa rtant qual alications, af ter a trial of two. or three years, he returns her to her parents, | 
and his preſent is febered: but if the fault appears to originate in himſelf; the preſent - 
forfeited. The woman, however, is not conſidered as being in the leaſt injured by this 
be, nor does the reaſon for which the was returned operate much to her diſad- 
? 7% 28 thei Is generally foon after taken on. trial by ſome other perſon. FFF 
05 ſhould 8 man, after enjoying fol A ſufficient time all the nuptial privileges, * 
laſt venture on tying the indiſſoluble K knot, , he invites the relations of both ſides to cele- 


brate the wedding; when all parties appear in their moſt ſumptuous apparel, and fill the 
air with ET ak and e of j Joy. 3 1575 S ef is followed bye an eben 
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e | a wiſe, by by invaciable Ie cut) have / their agent — for = 
ELIE of which no excuſe is admitted. "The hutband's bulineſs is to furniſh 
lodging and cloathing for his wife and children, to prune, the trees, and to e ölleck the 
palm-wine: —— 5 ok Wi! te,to > provide food for the family, ar and wait on her puſdand at meals. 
The dead are incloed, in cotton cloth, or. ſtraw mats, and buried i in the fields, where 


the graves are 2 either by 3 up hills of earth over them, the horn 15 


ſome beaſt. being placed on 5 of trees round them. 
All ranks mourn eigl decealed gelte ons; N g fro: m food, an d'con- 
ning themſelyes at 19 0 or great, f the time: GR” 5 Heads, anc pie 


their bodies with Nil, and rub Na a with carth, du by or 8 Which 1 them 
very fantaſtic appearance. Widows, however, are obliged to ſubmit 1 to a. u ch lon 15 
ſecluſion from the world; e end at court, and in K places, wbeſe it w it w * 
thought extremely indecent. or. any f uch 

even then othefwiſe than in black. 


of eternity, as well as the igh-prieſt or Shalqme al al ready 5 N uſually diſ- 
patched, under the idea that they are. going f from a troubleſome li fe 110 2 f ſtate of ever- 
lating felicity: from "whence i is inferred, that t TR moſt. charitable office that can be pero 
formed for their dying friends, i is tg la la nch them f e 1 land of re >. 1 ſhorte 
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In learning and fcience A are as ignorant as it is pofible to conceive, not king any 
characters to expreſs themſelves 1 in writing, and of courſe. neither records nor hiſtories. | 
They compute. their years by the winter ſeaſons, their months by the full moon, and their 
days by the appearance of the ſun 5 but they: are totally ignorant of hours, or any inferior i 
diviſions of time. 1 65 e 5 Y KNA 19 

. Thoſe: artificers are moſt effeemed who are capable 'of working i in 5 Mt 12 the ex- 
traordinary uſe made of this -meta], but from a tradition that the firſt blackſalith was ele- 
vated to the throne of Congo: and yet, notwithſtanding this honorary diſtinction, the Con- 
goeſe have made ſuch, ljttle impfoyement in the art, f welt Fa would | imagine it 

was but very recently introduced among them, 1 ot 

I. he weavers. are ſtill leſs perfect than. the ſmiths; and yet the « curious ce they pe per. 


form by means ſo dne fimple, Are ſufficient to excite our aſtoniſhment I ad- 
miration. . 


* A * wor 


Their; joiners ww carpenters produce the moſt, clumſy. articles TRTAIAY though they 
employ double the time in conſtructing any of their aukward performances w ich would 
de neceſſary to fender dem perfect, i; they had propre, tools, and were ſufficiently ac 
28 
| quainted with their uſe, ,.,,;... s n . : WP $4 1 #45 I's b A ein 1253 6 1 
In ſhort, every mechanic, however advanced in years, or experience, appears by bis p Pro- 
ductions to be only a learner: not the ſmalleſt ingenuity is 'perceptible' in their utenſils, 
huts, boats, or. vehicles for carriage; which laſt articles are all borne on the ſhoulders of 
ſlaves, however great the diſtance, or indifferent the roads. The rich, indeed, commonly 


- 
* . r r en 4 3 2 * 1 1 
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travel in a Kind of pal inquin, or rather dbb carried by two ſtout, Mlaves, hs are re · 
lieved at proper intervals; the maſter Jolling A js. al > Imoaking, Jeepidgy or yacantly 
ſtaring. about him. 8 £4 43 155 7525 LES 7 821 Nee 


Travelling, however, i is far from commod 9 agrecable, even in! it's 'moſt pied 


ſtate: being wholly performed by ſlaves, it is exceffively expenſive; and the badneſs of the 
roads, the rapidity of the rivers, and the prodigious N of wild beaſts, render! it equal 7 
tteſſion and Hapgerous, 1 0 5 | 
The huts in in this-country are generally low, Chile; 154 "ta a like Wc being 
Taiſed, with wood and mud, and poorly thatched with raw or fern, which barely ferve 
to keep out the ſun or rain. They have no other admiffion of light than. by the doors, 
which, are uſually ſo low, that the ſhorteſt perſon muſt ſtoop. to enter then; and even in 
the huts themſelves a tall man can hardly ſtand upright. However, in St. Salvador, the 
capital, and ſome other, towns, the houſes are more ſpacious. and elegant; being white- 
waſhed both internally and externally, and divided i into various apartihents, 4 the floors of 
Which are covered with curious matting. 255 {bbs ee 
Tbe furn ture of the Congoeſe is adapted to their houſes; confiting piintipally' 'of a few 
A COAT inſtruments of agriculture, hatchets, cutlaſles, calabaſhes | to hold their pro- 
viſions, pots, kettles, earthen diſhes, and hand- mills for grinding their corn. Their moſt 
ſumptuous beds are large coarſe ſackcloths, filled with ſtraw or leaves, over which they 
throw a ſlight covering, ſmall blocks of wood uſually ſupplying the place of pillows. 
The Portugueſe, indeed, live after the European ſtile, in well-built houſes, fur- 
'niſhed with a conſiderable ſhare of elegance; yet their example appears to have had but 
little 
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little eee on the natives; who, either from pride or indigence, continue partial to their 
original modes of building and domeſtic economy. The palaces of moſt of the princes and 
viceroys are, however, adorned with large and ſplendid umbrellas, and even ornamental 
European furniture, ſuch as pictures, looking-glafles, chairs, china, and cabinets; while 
me inferior nobility, unable to purchaſe theſe expenſive articles, either content chemſelves 
with ſome humble imitation, or affect to deſpiſe them, with a Py ee e en 
unworthy the attention of elevated minds. 

- Having given this general account of the eben models of the natives, we mall pro- 
ceed to furniſh the reader with a particular deſcription of St. Salvadore, the metropolis 
of the kingdom, anciently known by the name of Banza Congo. This city ſtands on a 
very high hill, about a hundred and fifty miles from the ſea, in fourteen degrees twenty- 
five minutes eaſt longitude, and in five degrees fouth latitude; including a ſpace of about 
two leagues in circumference. It is ſhaded by a variety of fruit-trees, and commands a 
delightful proſpect of an extenſive ſurrounding country as. far as the eye can reach. The 
monarchs of Congo choſe this ſituation from it's being almoſt inacceſſible by an enemy, 
the River Zaire winding along on the eaſt fide at the bottom of the mountain, where the 
aſcent is very ſteep; and even the 4 8 though broad, 1 be * * a mo 
few againſt great ſuperiority of numbers. 

The air is ferene and healthy; and, as the city is * fortified by 8 chanel are 
no walls, except on the ſouth. ſide. The ſtreets, which generally run in ſtraight lines, are 
very ſpacious; but the houſes being built of ſtraw, except thoſe belonging to the may 
gueſe, their appearance has very little of the magnificent. 

The royal palace is an extenſive building, ſurrounded by a . _ chinks cm 
of ſtraw, of which article the inner apartments axe likewiſe conſtructed; but this rude 
Gniſhing is concealed, by hangings and elegant mats, The inner court, which contains 
feveral gardens r with nn e and ne makes a verye nating; ap- 

pearance. et 

This city Me ten en, of hich 88 are in the towns and; then! wicila the 
Fits of the palace; and the Jeſuits had formerly a handſome college, where four of 
them were conſtantiy engaged in teaching the Latin and Portugueſe languages, and in- 
ſtructing the natives in the firſt principles of the Chriſtian faith. Notwithſtanding the 
very elevated ſituation of this place, it is well ſupplied with freſh water by two fountains; 
and there is a large market, where all ſorts of proviſions are plentiful and cheap. Near 
the market-place ſtands the Portugueſe quarter of the city, which is about a mile round, 
encloſed by a very thick wall, and men with gates, ond auen are neither ſnut nor 
guarded. | 

The cm this country is truly deln, che king not aal a he 
ves, but even the property of all his ſubjects: he is the ſole proprietor of all lands 
within his dominions, which he confers.on whom he pleaſes, ręſerving an annual tribute 
to himſelf; on failure of the payment of which, and not unfrequently to gratify a favou- 
rite miniſter, or even miſtreſs, the old poſſeſſors are eee. the moſt eee, 
tienes reduced to a ſtate of beggary. 
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The eftabliſhed rule of ſueceſſion-is partly hereditary and partly electire. No perſon 
can aſcend the throne whoſe lineage is not derivable from the blood - royal; but whether he 
be of a nearer or more remote kindred to the laſt monarch, by the male or female ſide, born 

of a wife or concubine, are circumſtances which neither promote nor leſſen his intereſt; 
and therefore a number of competitors generally appear, though the choice uſually falls on 
dim who has moſt friends, or is at the head-of moſt forces, provided e be of . 1 e 
faith, which is conſidered as an eſſential qualification for the crown. | 
When the choice is determined, the grandees of the realm are ſummoned-to meet on 2 
plain near St. Salvadore, from whence they proceed in great pomp to the cathedral; where, 
after the prelato has expatiated on the duties of a monarch, and the difficulties of his ſtation, 
he at laſt informs his audience, that himſelf and the other electors, having impartially 
weighed the different claims and merits of the reſpective candidates, have nominated ſuch 
a one to the regal dignity. The uſual oaths are then adminiſtered to the new - elected ſove- 
reign, which-he pronounces with a loud voice; the biſhop then conducts him to the throne, 
and putting the royal ſtandard into his hand, and the crown on⸗his head, the whole aſſembly 
proſtrate themſelves before their king, and with loud acclamations, aceompanied by the 
ſound of martial inſtruments, expreſs their concurrence and congratulations. 
The moſt remarkable ceremonies which follow the king's coronation, are his publicly 
pleſſing the people, and granting. the inveſtiture of the principal poſts and fiefs in his 
.realms. The day fixed for the firſt of theſe ceremonies is proclaimed with extraordinary 
pomp and feſtivity, by che firing of artillery, and the ſound of muſical inſtrument. 
On the day appointed, the monarch appears · in great-ſplendor, ſurrounded by the go- 
vernors · of provinces,:the.nobles of his kingdom, his guards, officers, and attendants, all 
magnificently dreſſed. An immenſe concourſe of people aſſemble in a ſpacious plain, in 
the centre of.which,.on an eminence, is raiſed a ſtately throne, <overed -with a Canopy 
from hic che can behold the multitude of grandees who ſurround him. If he perceives any 
perſons preſent who have been unfortunate enough to incur his diſpleaſure, he fixes his eye 
ſtedfaſtly upon them, and orders them to be driven from his fight, as wretches unworthy 
of the royal bleſſing; when the populace, emulous to ſhew their zeal for their ſovereign, 
immediately lay. violent hands on the obnoxious perſons, and drag them out of hy Rune 
with every mark of-indignity, ſeldom ſuffering them to eſcape alive. 

Theſe unbappy men being removed, the king addreſſes himſelf to the ret of the EW 
exhorting them to perſevere in their allegiance, and promiſing to recempenſe their loyalty 
with his favour and protection. Then riſing from his throne, the multitude proſtrate 
. ghemſcives before him, and receive his benediction; not by words, but by a peculiar 

expanſion of his arms over them, accompanied with an undeſcribable motion of-his fin- 

gers, which is returned by the moſt vociferous expreſſions of joy, and the ceremony cloſes 
with the ſound of various muſical inſtruments, and the diſcharge of artillery. Thoſe who 
furvive the diſgrace of-being excluded from the royal benediction, are regarded with hor-' 
ror and contempt; till, by intereſt or preſents, they are enabled to regain the affection of 
their ſovereign, when his- 'dlefling obliterates all their former ignominy, - | i 
Bo he * of granting inveſtitures is performed with a la diſplay of Gender 
| | he 
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Whe king being ſeated on his throne, around him lie proſtrate a numerous crowd of can- 


Aidates for honours or emoluments. At the third diſcharge of artillery the ſuppliants 


are conducted in order to the foot of the throne, attended by all their friends and relations 


in their moſt ſplendid dreſs: there kneeling down, the prime-minifter delivers the-grants; / 
which being received with indications of the deepeſt ſubmiſſion, the king expatiates on 
the greatneſs of the favours he has conferred, the conditions on which they are beſtowed, 


and the duties thoſe who have been ſo highly honoured are in conſequence bound to per- 
form. In conformity to theſe precepts, they take a ſolemn oath, and proſtrations, clapping 
of hands, and grateful acclamations, conclude the buſineſs, 

The king and his court, whe imitate the Portugueſe, live and refs in a very ſumptuous 
manner. Dignified attendants, guards, and muſicians, conſtantly attend the ſovereign on 
every public occaſion; and his court conſiſts not only of the officers of his houſhold, but of 
all the governors of his kingdom, his generals, and military officers. He has alſo his auditors, 
Judges, counſellors, and ſecretaries; whoſe buſineſs, however important and intricate, is 


ſeon diſpatched, becauſe every ching is tranſacted in à verbal and ſummary manner: 
yet the multiplicity of affairs oblige them to appear frequently before him; and as few of 


them can read or write, his deciſions muſt be received by word of mouth, and conveyed to 
the parties intereſted by perſons of approved fidelity, entruſted with ſome unqueſtionable 
token that what they report perfeòtly coincides with the royal will. 

Though the king is not prohibited from keeping as many concubines as he pleaſes, he 
is only allowed one wife, who is ſtiled miſtreſs of the women, and ſuperintends the 


economy of the whole ſeraglio. Before he enters into the nuptial contract, à tribute is 


levied throughout his kingdom, which is applied as a dowry far the lady of his-choice; 
beſides which, on the wedding-day, proper officers are appointed to meaſure the length 
and breadth of every bed belonging to his ſubjects, when the owners are taxed at a certain 


rate for every ſpan. As ſoon as the marriage- ceremony is performed, the queen is con- 


ducted to her apartments in the royal palace, accompanied by thaſe young ladies who are 


deſtined to be her companions, where of various kinds —_— = race, part 
of their future days. 


The military forces of 3 are er numerous nor well-diſciplined; yet they oh 


obliged to appear at preſcribed. muſters, their exerciſe being principally directed to the 
uſe of defenſive weapons, and to the protection of their bodies from the miſſive weapons 


of the enemy. The grand Teview is conſtantly made on St. James's.day, when the vaſſal : 
Princes and governors bring their offerings to the kings and receive +.his benediction in the 


manner already deſcribed. 
When engaged in actual ſervice, the Congeeſe always endeayour to attack.their enemy in 
a ſpacious plain, where they begin the onſet with a fury that wholly precludes che poſſibility 


of order or regularity. 'The engagement generally continues with. inveterate obſtinacy, 
till ſome of the troops on ane ſide give way; when the reſt of .the party immediately fly, 


the officers in vain attempting to rally them. After the conquerors have purſued the. 


fugitives as far as poſlible, they return and plunder their camp, ſeizing all the men, wo- 


men, and children, whom they brand as ſlaves, and diſpoſe of to the Europeans. Few | 
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of the wounded ſurvive; for the weapons: being poiſoned, death ne entry unleſs 
ſome powerful antidote is ſpeedily applied. 

Among the Congoeſe three offences only are Jane capital; treaſon, made, and 
forcery. The will of the ſovereign determines the puniſhment of the traitor, which is 
generally the forfeiture of his head and eſtate, The murderer, likewife, is inſtantly de- 


collated, unleſs ſome aggravating circumſtances render a more exemplary death neceſſary, or 


the relations of the deceaſed requeſt aſeverer punifhment; in which laſt caſe the criminal 1 is. 
generally delivered up to them, and diſpofed of according to their pleaſure. The pretended 
crime of ſorcery | is expiated by burning alive; arid this dreadful Iman we are _ 
informed, is ſtill very frequently enfarced among the Pagan natives 

. Adultery is not conſidered as any very important offence: the N is obliged to give 
the huſband: the value of a flave, and the woman to ſubmit to aſſ pardon; on failure of 
this laſt requiſition, a apy rad is ſued for, Which! 18 e wia W TI Por- 
hy e zn 550719 1922" 

For the prevention an leech of more trivial n the baſtinado, whipping), 
fines, and impriſonment, are uſed; the two former Mg e the 828 of the n 
eulprits only). 

The chief pee bor by the Portugueſe into mis country, are either the 


en of Brazil, or the manufaQures' of their own country and, in return, the Con! 


goeſe export ſuch prodigious numbers of ſlaves to Ameriea, that ſome calculate them 
at fifteen thouſand 'anhually.- Many, however, die on their paſſage: nor; indeed, is this 
greatly to N wondered at, 5 1 we 1 the inhvman iraiher! in which N mi- 


„ 


labouring under k EO de wen of # iforaers, Alratdel to bf Bat veel Rar of mind 
which unavoidably takes place from the gloomy n of Willy, their days! in unpitied 
frvicude. 

But, dreadful as theſe ſenſations and expectations muſt be, they are fill heightened by a 
ſtrange notion, that thoſe who are ſold for ſlaves are butchered” immediately on their land- 
ing in America: where their bones are burnt and calcined to make gunpowder; and. their 
feſh, fat, and marrow, expreſſed into an oil, which they fuppoſe to be the only ſort the 
Europeans import into Africa. 

Theſe inbred notions of horrid VER are fo firmly rocted, that the dread of being 
fent to America is in general ſufficient to. deter the moſt daring, and render them per- 
fectly obſequious to the will of their ſuperiors. _ | 
Angola, called by the natives Dombo, is bounded on 1 the north W eg on the call 
by Malemba or Majemba, on the ſouth by Benguela, and on the weſt by the ocean. 

The Dande and Coanza are the moſt conſiderable rivers in this kingdom. It is, how- 


ever, in general well watered, the ſoil being fertile in various ſorts of grain, pulſe, and 


Fruits, and enriched with mines of filver, copper, and other metals. 


The inhabitants in their dreſs and external appearance ſtrongly reſemble the Con- 


gock already deſcribed. In their diſpoſitions they are intolerably indolent, and their 
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manner of living is indelicate and rude; they prefer the fleſh of dogs to that of any other 
animal, fattening theſe creatures, and publicly expoſing their fleſh to ſale. . 
' The natives of Angola are divided into four claſſes: the nobility; thoſe called children 
of the dominion, who are prideipally tradeſmen and artificers; the ſlaves of the grandees; 
and ſlaves taken in war. 

Polygamy is allowed in it's utmoſt latitude: the firſt 1 however, is eſteemed ſuperior 
to the reſt, The mother of a child is not permitted to cohabit with her huſband till it's teeth 


3 


begin to appear; when the friends and acquaintance of both ſexes carry the infant in their 


arms from houſe to houſe, accompanied with vocal and inſtrumental muſic, ſoliciting 
ſome trifling gift, which is ſeldom refuſed. | 

The ordinary rules of domeſtic ceconomy are reverſed in this country: the men ſtaying 
at home, and employing themſelves in ſpinning and weaving; while the women tranſact 


all out-door buſineſs, and provide for the wants of their families. 


The dead, being carefully waſhed, and dreſſed in new cloaths, are carried to their 
graves, or rather vaults, where they are placed on ſeats of raiſed earth, with many trin- 
kets and other inſignificant articles round them. The more opulent ſprinkle the earth 


with blood, and make libations of wine, in remembrance of their deceaſed friends. 


Angola is at preſent wholly independent of the King of Congo; though it was ſubject 


to that monarchy till about the middle of the ſixteenth century, when one of the nobles, 
named Angola, with the aſſiſtance of the Portugueſe, made himſelf king of this ee, 
and eſtabliſhed a ſeparate government. 


The military diſcipline of Angola and Congo i is nearly the FROY both nations wholly 


fi ghting on foot, dividing their army into ſeveral ſquadrons, and regulating their motions 


by the ſound of muſical inftruments, according to the direction of the captain-general, who 


places himſelf in the centre, from whence he iſſues his orders to the muſicians. -  - 
'' $t. Paul de Loando, which is the capital of this kingdom, the reſidence of the ſovereign, ; 
and one of the moſt conſiderable ſettlements of the Portugueſe on this fide of Africa, is 


ſituated on the Iſle of Loando, being twelve miles long, three quarters of a . * and 


lying in 8 degrees 45 minutes ſouth latitude. 


This is a populous and elegant city; containing three Gouſend wks built of done, 
and covered with tiles, beſides an infinite number of mean habitations poſſeſſed by the ne- 
groes, and having an excellent harbour, defended by a ſtrong fort. The Jeſuits have a 
college in this metropolis, and there are various religious eſtabliſhments; but the want of 


freſh water is an inconvenience which no other advantages of ſituation can * any means 
compenſate. 


Though the Portugueſe have conſiderable eee in the councils of this nation; a 


do not appear to poſſeſs that unlimited power which they certainly hold in Congo; not 


being able to prevent the Dutch and Engliſh from trading with the natives, and any 


: purchaſing great numbers of ſlaves, the principal trade of this country. 


Benguela, which next falls under our conſideration, is bounded by Angolaon the north; 
by the kingdom of Mataman on the ſouth; and by the ocean on the weſt. 
The chief rivers in this diſtrict are the Longo or Moreno, the Nica, the Catonbella, 


the Gubororo, the Farſa, the Cutembo, and the great river Cuneni; all of them directing 


their courſes from eaſt to welt. 
| 8U i 5 W 
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The climate is as bn to Eurepean conſtitutions as any on the whole face af 
the globe; their countenances conſtantly wearing the moſt death- like paleneſs, and few 
living to accumulate toftules, the ardent deſire of which can alone induce 40 Me hh 
ſettle here. 
TLuhe natives bind the ſkins of wild beaſts round their waillh, and wear rows of "RB 
about their necks. Their weapons of defence are darts headed with iron, bows, and ar- 
rows. The women adorn their necks with large copper collars, wearing rings of the ſame 
metal round their legs. Their waiſts are covered with a kind of cloth made of the bark 
of the inſandie tree; and which, indeed, forms their only cloathing. - 

Old Benguela, the capital of this kingdom, is ſituated in 10 degrees 30 minutes ſouth 
Htitude, giving name to a province of conſiderable extent along the coaſt.” The Portu- 
gueſe have erected a fort in this city, ſurrounded with a ditch and palliſades, and ſhaded 
with various beautiful fruit- trees. The bay, which lies to the ſouth, is about two leagues 
broad at the entrance, but is incommoded by a ſand-bank, which Mice ſhips to caſt 
anchor at the diſtance of a league from the town. 

To the ſouth of Old Benguela, and about fifteen leagues from that city, 4540 the town 
of Manikicongo, which 1 is large, e and well en with * hogs, and Mic 
cattle, 

Mataman, or Matapan, i is only an extenſive, arid waſte, afjcinidg to Np not con- 

_ «taining any towns, and having very few inhabitants. In endeavouring to deſcribe. this 
country, we only meet with confuſed, ridiculous, and romantic accounts; and in our re- 
fearches after truth are ſurfeited with fictions, and diſguſted with ſtories of nations of Ama- 

3 zons and Cannibals, perpetually at war with each other, in whoſe ſhambles the limbs of the 
captives are expoſed to ſale, and who bury their children alive, and recruit their armies with 
the ſtouteſt of their captives. 'Such are the abſurd repreſentations of the Portugueſe writers, 
who about two hundred years ago pretended to deſcribe this country: and as no European 
nation has ever yet ſettled factories in this unpromiſing diſtrict, we at preſent look in vain 
for W relations which carry with them * ſcaalleſt *ppearaboe of een 
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HIS country is bounded on the north by the Gulph of Babelmandel; on the eaſt by 
the Indian Ocean; on the ſouth by Zanguebar; and on the weſt by Abyſſinia, and 
. regions unknown; extending from the 12th degree of north latitude to the equator. 
Tue ſituation will ſufficiently indicate the climate to be exceſſiyely hot; and in many 
places the country is one continued ſandy deſart, particularly on the caſt, where it pro- 
duces neither corn nor fruits, and very few animals; but the northern parts are fertile, 
and the natives.numerous as well as commercial. 

"Hons the Sons coaft, the FRG are en . wit long black bar but ene 2 

more 


ANI _ 


more tawny appearance towards the ſouth. The Arabs e 
of the natives; many negroes, however, live and i om ary. * mug — are i 
a. 1 brave and warlike race. 


This tract is divided into Samet extainfins, kingdoms; the moſt conderable _ | 


are Adel, Magadoxa, and Brava. term}, 004-6 
, 


Adel is bounded on the north by the Straits of Waben ys contains Eren cites 
the principal of which are Zeila and Barbora. 

The city of Zeila is ſituated in a ſpacious bay to the ſouth-eaſt of the mouth of the 
Straits of Babelmandel, in 11 degrees 10 minutes north latitude, and 44 degrees 35 mi- 
nutes eaſt longitude from London., It is a regular and gopulous place, and carries on a 
lucrative trade, the haven being very commodious ; but the ſoil is RY and 75 and all 

the'freſty water is fetched from the diſtande of two: miles. 7 *% 

Barbbra ſtands at the bottom of a bay, on, an iſland of the n name: le a very 
powerful commereial rival of Zeila, and is much frequented by foreign merchants. 977 
illand is extremely fertile, and produces abundance of corn and fruits for exportation. 

. The principal trade of this country conſiſts in gold-duſt, elephants teeth, — 
and negroes; whieh, being earried to the pore of e e for ber EC e- 
bn: and various perſonal decorations. > aun SM agg - 

The Adelites are charaQterized as a brave ene rh diſtimguiſhing cheiflves 
in the moſt eminent man ner by their N We e e n er 4 _ 
inferiors in valeur and diſcipline. 1 e 


Magadoxa, the next moſt ee e e on the coaſt of ana, lies o the bum 
of Adel, and extends to the coaſt of Zanguebar. I; 


4431 1111 . 

The capital of this kingdom obtains the fame namez and is — at the head ofa 

arge bay, formed by the mouth of a river which: has un annual inundation ſimilar toſthat 
of the Nile. This is a place of conſiderable trade, being much reſorted to from the coun- 
tries of Arabia, India, and many other parts; from whence the merchants import cotton, 
ſilk, ſtuffs, and drugs, which they exchange with the natives of Manana oe geld, i r, 
wax, and other productions of their count. 

Theſe people vary in their complexions, from white to W plark, but they all ſpeak 
the Arabic tongue. The king and prineipal grandees of the kingdom profeſs the Maho- 
metan religion, which likewiſe nominally prevails among the nulgas, but i907 of om 
know any thing about the peculiar tenets of their ſect. = An £1 

On the ſouthern extremity of Magadoxa, is the Republic of. ieee is 9 
on this continent. It was founded by Seven Arabian Brothers, who fled-thither to avoid 

_ the. tyranny of Lacah, à petty ſovereign of Arabia Felix; and is certainly; a; moſt de- 


lightful and convenient ſituation; being a narrow en canfined on cach 222 by aeg 
or rather by two branches of the ſame ſtream. „nt in tn 1 
This republic is ef very inconſiderable extent, ud chief Wee is 4000 trade 
-of it's capital, which lies at the mouth of a river about one degree to the north of 
equator. This city is large and well inhabited, chieffy by merchants, who carry on a lu- 


erative and extenſive trade 1 in gold, ſilver, oi cotton, 4 teeth, drugs, and gums. 
At Tan 
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Tbe . are fpacious and elegant, and both the eity and republic are under the go- 
Sen of twelve magiſtrates, elected from the principal families of the original founders; 
to whom the diſpenſation of juſtice and the regulation of affairs are wholly committed. 

The natives, though Mahometans, are under the en his denen a 16 
wh wy Pay a how W tribute. 5 : 


CHAP. IX. 


1 nen 


ANGUEBAR, wette ing Sofola, occupies a large extent of the tem coaft of 
Africa, reaching from the equator to 23 degrees ſouth latitude, and from 34 to 40 
- | an eaſt longitude from London. It is bounded on the north by Anian, on the eaſt 
dy the Indian Ocean, on the ſouth by Caffraria, and on the weſt by Monemugi and the 
, unknown parts of Africa; and is divided into ſeveral kingdoms, whoſe names are, Melinda, 
Mombaze, or Mombaza Quiloa, Moſambique, and Sofola; all which are en to the 
1 though governed by many black princes 
This country would be intolerably hot and barren did not the 4 rains ak re- 
- Felbing breezes from the ſea, with the numerous rivers which interſe& it, ſerve to cool 
the air, and fertilize the ſoil. It was firſt diſcovered by Vaſco de Gama, a Portugueſe 
- admiral; who being appointed to the command of a fleet to attempt the diſcovery of the 
Eaſt Indies, fell in with this coaſt in the year 1498, and met with a very favourable re- 
ception from the ſovereign of Melinda, whoſe kingdom we ſhall firſt conſider. | 
Melinda, according to the moſt general geographical diviſions of the earth, begins at 
the equator, and extends to the River Quilmanci, between the third and fourth degrees 
of ſouth latitude, Its coaſt is for the moſt part extremely dangerous, and difficult of 
acceſs, being full of rocks and ſhelves: however, the country in general is fertile and 
- rich, producing almoſt every neceſſary of life; and is covered with ſuch a profuſion of 
- Citron-trees, that their odoriferous ſweets give a perpetual fragrance to the air, 
| Melinda, the capital, is pleaſantly ſituated on a beautiful plain, ſurrounded by gardens 
; fall of the moſt delicious fruit- trees. The houſes are ſtone, with flat roofs; ſome of 
them truly ſuperb in their external appearance, and all of them richly furniſhed, being 
chiefly inhabited by opulent merchants, TINY on a conſiderable trade in gold, copper, 
bs. a ivory, and drugs. 
- The natives are an aſſemblage of people of various complexions, black, uche tawny, 
or white. The men wear turbans wrought with ſilk and gold: ſome are covered from the 
waiſt downwards with ſilk and cotton ſtuffs; while others wear ſhort calico cloaks, with 
' ſwords and daggers handſomely ornamented, their legs and feet being quite naked. Each 
perfon is accoutred with a ſhield, bow and arrows, ſcymitar, and javelin; in the uſe of 
-which they are extreme] Y N 5 cſteemed dared the mold valiant and 1 os 
on "ths African coaſt, | = 
| e 
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The women dreſs in a very 3 and pleaſing manner; having fine filk robes 
faſtened round them with rich, gold or  filver girdles, gg heads veiled, and gold collars 
about their necks. 


Both fexes-are deſcribed a as very affable and obiiginj ; free from fraud an difulation; 


"and ſociable among themſclyes, as well as friendly to ſtrangers. 
Their religion is a mixture of Mahometaniſm and Paganiſm; but in the W ec there 


are ſo many Roman catholics, that they have no leſs than ſeventeen churches and chapels. 


The king ſeldom ſtirs out of his palace without being carried with great pomp, in a 
dort of ſedan, on the ſhoulders of ſome of the principal men; and ſurrounded by perſons 
bearing incenſe, and muſicians. When he ſets out on any particular expedition, as well 
as on other public occaſio ions, the prieſts and ſoothſayers ſacrifice a deer, and, from the in- 
ſpection of it's entrails, pretend to prognoſticate the ſucceſs of the undertaking or event; 
and ſhould the king diſregard their predictions, he would run the greateſt hazard of loſing 
the eſteem of his ſubjects: this, however, ſeldom happens; and it is, indeed; more than 
probable, that theſe prognoſtications are privately ſuggeſted by the prince himſelf, to amuſe 
the vulgar, and obtain the appearance of a religious ſanckion for whatever meafures he 


| may think proper to adopt. 


The kings of Melinda uſually merit the dela een and affection, of weit ſub- 
jects, by their conſtant application to public affairs, their vigilance over their miniſters 


and dependants, their aſſiduity in liſtening to the complaints of their ſubjects, their im- 


partial adminiſtration of J juſtice, and their ſeverity to perfons of every rad cad ge en- 
deavouf to miſlead them by any ſpecies of artifiee. 


If: a ſubject complains of a governor, the party accuſed is obliged to der the alle- 
Sations 282 inſt him; and, che matter being inveſtigated with great patience, ſentence is al- 


ways paſſed without the ſmalleſt reſpeck to perſons. The complainant, however; muſt 
be provided v with ſufficient evidence fully to ſubſtantiate the alledged facts, otherwiſe he 
1 immediately condemned to die; but if the accuſation be fully proved, the offender is 


either directed to make reſtitution, or ſuffer ſome adequate corporal puniſhment; according 


to the nature of his offence. Where the aggreſſor is a perſon of rank, the baſtinado is 
"inflicted by the king himſelf; after which the offender is again uſually received into favour, 


with a public charge to be more eircumſpect i in his conduct. or more re impartial 1 in ms ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice. 


The kingdoms of Nos Quiloa, and Moſambique, are inſular; and, tough each 


of them is extremely ſmall, they are ſufficiently fertile, and eſteemed very ſalubrious for 


the climate. Their Cottle are denominated. from the reſpeRive kingdoms, but neither 
of them deſerve particular attention. 

The inhabitants reſemble thoſe we have already deſcribed i in Melinda, in the vicinity: 
of which coafis theſe petty. kingdoms lie; particularly Mombaſa, which was formerly a. 
peninſula, but has hace been converted into an iſland, by cutting a canal through the 
"ſthoavs, IP 

To the ſouth of Zanguedar ies Sotcla, A legen A produces ſuch quantities of 
bis to favour a ſuppoſition that it was the Ophic of the inſpired writers, 
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1 "his kingdom, "which « e ctends trot the th to the 2th degree of fouth Midge is 
boundecf on the eaſt by el Sea, and on the welt by the Empire of Monototopa; 
. and is faid to be ſeven hundred and. fifty leagues in circumference. 1 
The ſoil, produce, and climate, Are nearly ſimilar' to thoſe of Tanguebar, only the air 
is more temperate, and the land confiderably : richer. in rice, millet; and paſturage. Be- 
Ws Cape Coriantes ; and the River Spiritu Sancto, the land is temarkably fine, and 
ſtocked with numerous ; herds of 15 ſorts of cattle. Elephants appear in large droves; and, 
28 they are the principal food of t g natives, five o or ſix thouſand, at leaſt, are fuppoſed 
to b be annually | conſumed, The e country which lies. between Pe Coriantes and the Ri- 
ver Cuama, i is mountainous, and abounds with woods; :. while the vallies, being Watered 


wi a variety of ſprings and rivulets, are inexpreſſibly luxuriant and delightful. 


SEED 


The natives of Sofola i in general are tall. and genteel, black- complexioned, with fhort 
e bairz and they are ſaid to be courteous and affable, particularly choſe who live 
near Cape Coriantes. 1 
The uſual dreſs of the vulgar | is a. piece o fk or cotton wrapped round the waiſt, and 
hanging down to the knees, without any other covering whatever; 3 but the more affluent 
wear hand ſome turbans. All ranks are fond of rings and bracelets, with which they de- 
eee themſelyes wg prot: the. Soles as well as e of theſe eke * 


8 


Ay 
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"row the FEE Linds of e grain. F jeſh and fiſh are rey earl, but as we ye havejuſt 
-:obſerved; the fleſh of ele phants i is etteemed preferable to every other food. 
4 Honey is ſo plentiful in 'Sofola, that great quantities are ſuffered tor run to waſte 
Fi natiyes chiefly Sather it for the > ſake e of the wax, which they barter for ſilks and figured 
dy cottons. Their chief commerce is with ge ple « of Melinda, Mombaſa, Quiloa, and 
Mofampique, who; import a variety of ſtu 8, which they exchange for gold, i ivory, wax, 
and ambergris; an. _ theſe ſtuffs the Sofolans uſually « Furry: to Monomotopa, where they 


1 — „ 


„Bafddes the amazing quantities of geld imported tram Komnamwtone, this countryannu- 
=p ally produces two millions of metigals of that precious metal, each metigal being valued at 


„„ — 


fourteen French livres, to which amount the merchants of IP frequently. export gold- 


e in one ſeaſon. 1555 ſo a, and pury, is Wie duſt, hg, the ſoldiers i in 
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bouſes; but it = ſince been fortified and 2 oeh nd is now called Cuama 


„ the Poxtugueſe, from the 1 river near the mouth of which | it lies; but geographers and 


Fl 


iger uſually give it the name of the kingdom. p 
The ancient weapons of the natives were javelins, fate bows and arrows, 

y _ . hatchets and. daggers; but they are now taught the uſe of ſmall-arms and artillery. The 
king maintains. a yaſt number of forces; ; but the Portugueſe; wo eonſtantly keep veſſels of 


obſervation on the coaſt, oſtenſibly to prevent what they call illieit trade, in reality govern 
the whole kingdom. . 
The 
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The Aubs having for 9285 centuries been ſettled on this coaſt, the king and the gran- 
dees are all deſcended. from that 1 race, ſpeaking their original ldngitage,'and j 'the 
; Mahometan religion. But the ancie nt "natives retain their primitive cuſtonis; botFin 
pol and religion, 2 and are ſaid to. | pay y ado ration to — _ — kom they call 


. rence the idoſatrous 1 rites of: the piber 7 7172 ROI 720/16) us moe dg 
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the parents to. invite their 11 55 to 2 5 4, 185 bee their dates! wOL v 
Their principal religious « ceremonies ; are : oblery ed oh the firſt, ſictn, feventh, eleventh, 
and ſeventeenth, days of the moon; wheti they mike A kind of general oblation to their 
deceaſed friends, and, offer up petitions to them: theſe Tuþplications being ended, they 
| conclude the ſolemnity by feaſting \ very heartily of what has been prefented to the dead. 
On theſe occaſions, they are ſaid conſtantly to appear in white. 
The firſt Portugueſe navigator who touched at Sofola, was Franceſco Gnaja; who, 
having ſufficient addreſs to engage in his intereſt a courtier, named Zacote, ſent him to 
the king, (whoſe name was Juſef, and who had then loſt his ſight through extreme age) to 
obtain permiſſion to erect a fortreſs near the city, which he pretended would be of infinite 
ſeryice both to the king and the Portugueſe. | By the friendly mediation of this nobleman 
the Portugueſe gained their point, though the ſtrongeſt remonſtrances were made againſt 
7 the meaſure by ſeveral of the royal family. Mengo Muſaf, in particular, fon-in-law of the 
© king, and a brave and politic prince, boldly ftated his apprehenſions of danger to the aged 
monarch; but the old king repreſenting to him, that theſe foreigners would ſoon dwindle 
into nothing, from the heat and inclemency of the climate, to which they were unac- 
cuſtomed, and that it would then be time enough to diſpoſſeſs them of their fort, ſhould 
they refuſe voluntarily to abandon itz the fortreſs was allowed to be carried on with re- 
doubled vigour, the aſſiſtance of the natives being enjoined to expedite the completion 
| , of a work which was repreſented as pregnant with fuck national advantage: 
The Mahometan merchants, however, found means t6 awaken his Majeſty from this 
deluſion; and, reminding him of the well-known perfidy of the Portugueſe, in · the moſt 
pathetic "a eärneſt terms, brought him to a full ſenſe of his eredulity and damger. 
e accordingly aſſembled his troops, and appointed * a day when che Portugueſe ſhoult be 
— exterminated to a man; but, unfortunately for the deluded monarch; the trescherdus Za- 
cote, who was originally of Abyfiinian extraction, having watched all his'motions;/ant laid 
open the Whole deſign to Gnaja, ee were ene, made to give the 1afſailants 
a warm reception. 1 e 3 DAR et 10 non 0 
The appointed day being arrived, the Sofolans FION a furious attack on the fort, but 
were bravely repulſed by the Portu gueſe; till at length the number of the latter being reduced 
to thirty-five, excluſive of the ſick and wounded; they muſt ſhortly have been compelled to 
ſurrender, had not Zacote found means to enter the fort, at the head of an hundred men, and 
join the beſieged: the aſſailants ſeeing this, ſoon fled with terror and precipitation; when 
the wh boldly ruſhiny Fr of hee Rl, purſued them "with the hap 
s ebe b Hi to lie: nd! aiot and 
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h and forced their way into the very palace, l the king, blind and old as Be was, 
wounded ſeveral of them with javelins; and, among the reſt, Gnaja himſelf: but kis- 


head being ſuddenly ſtruck off by a ſcymitar, his attendants, filled with horror and 
_ diſmay,, immediately laid down. their. arms and.fubmitted.. Upon this Gnaja forbade his. 


LO 


men to offer any. farther violence to a people whoſe regards, he pretended, he wiſhed to 
conciliate, by acts of.friendſhip and benevolence, This had. the deſired effect; and the 


a Sofolans, fatally convinced they had-a-nation to deal with much: too powerful and too ſa- 


gacious for them, readily embraced the proffered terms, and hoſtilities inſtantly ceaſed. 
The admiral having thus far ſucceeded, beſtowed the crown of Sofola on the perfidious. 


Tacote, as the reward of his fidelity and attachment to the Portugueſe; 3 who was accord=-- 
 Ingly proclaimed king with great pomp. After this, Gnaja, enjoining the people to conſider 


che uſurper as their lawful ſovereign, obliged him, in his turn, to take an oath of allegiance 


4 to the e and t to e to Rea himſelf on all occaſions as a faithful COTE. 


CHA 5: 12 
NM O-N:O MO.T OPA. 


ONOMOT OPA, and Monomugi; are two inland empires of great extent, but: 
J indeterminate limits, being leſs known. by Europeans than almoſt any other part. 
of the continent. | 

Monomotopa is bounded: by the maritime 68 of 901010 on n the eaſf; by the River 
Spiritu on the ſouth; the mountains of Caffraria on the weſt; and the River Cuama, 
which. divides it from Monomugi, on the north; and is ſituated between tlie 41ſt and n 
degrees of eaſt longitude, and between the 14th and 25th degrees of ſouth latitude. 

This country enjoys a temperate. climate, though it is principally ſituated® * the 
ſouthern tropic. The air is ſalubrious and clear; the ſoil fertile and well-watered; and 


grain, fruit- trees, and cattle, are both excellent and plentiful; . The foreſts abound with: 
wild beaſts and game,.the.rivers teem with fiſh, and the currents from the mountains carry: 


with them very conſiderable quantities of the pureſt gold... , 
The natives are well-ſhaped, active, robuſt, and healthy; ; their complexians are jet- 
black, and their hair is woolly and curled.. Their chief delight is. in war, which they: 


; prefer to peace and commerce; their principal food is rice or millet bread, with the fleſh 


of oxen or elephants; and they drink ſour milk or water. Perſons of rank have palm- 
wine, and other liquors extracted from their fruits, which are perfumed with ambergris 
and muſk. Indeed, they uſe great quantities of odoriferous drugs, as well i in their. meat. 


and drink, as on their perſons and in their. habitations. . 


1 
| 


The Menomotopans, whe are covered only from the waiſt. downwards, wear cloth of 


various colours, uſually cotton: but perſons of diſtinction uſe India filks, or cotton: em- 


broidered with gold; the ſkin of a lion, or ſome. other ſavage animal, being thrown over 
a how: ſhoulders, the tail of which depends to the ground. 


The 
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MONOMOTOPA; 


The men are allowed a plurality of wives, but the firſt is ne conſidered as the miſ- 


treſs of the reſt, and her children Inherit re father's e the offspring of he” Une 
being only regarded' as ſervants. 


The emperor affects great ſplendor in his dreſs and equipage, and has many tributary | 


and ſubordinate princes. He wears a long rich robe, faſtened. with a girdle of embroidery, 
and a brocaded cloak; his neck is adorned with a brilliant collar, beautifully ſet with 
precious ſtones; a band of equally rich jewellery eee his turban; 4 and his buſkitis 
are finely ornamented with gold and pearls, 


In public he appears either mounted on an elephant, or carried on a palanquin fp 


by four perſons of diſtinction. Beſides other regal ornaments, he has a ſmall ivory ſpade 
conſtantly hanging at his ide, holding an arrow or r! in each hand, as 8 (he crblems of 


bony and valour. 


To prevent alarms, the Aer always dae a numerous ſtanding garmy; and; to ſecure 
the loyalty of his tributary princes, he obliges them to ſend their ſons to be educated at 


— 


his court, where they are retained as hoſtages for the allegiance of their fathers, and taught 5 
from their infancy to conſider the emperor as their ſupreme head. To this double piece of 


policy 1 is ſuperadded a third; which conſiſts in ſending ambaſſadors to all his vaſſals once 
a year, to give them what is ſtiled the new fire. When the perſons employed on theſe oc- 
caſions arrive at the court of a tributary prince, they command him to extinguiſh his fire, 
on pain of being deemed a rebel ; and this injunction is no ſooner complied with, than 
the ambaſſadors permit him to light i it again with the fire brought for that purpoſe, _ 
But though the Monomotopan emperors are ſtudious in maintaining a proper authority 
over their vaſſal princes, they are no leſs ſo in preſerving the affections of their ſubjects 
by acts of benignity and love. The only tribute they exact from them is a ſmall volun- 
tary donation when they apply for juſtice or ſolicit any favour. Merchants, and others, 
who attend fairs or ſales, are likewiſe expected to preſent the emperor with ſome article 
of commerce in which they deal; and if they neglect paying him this neceſſary attention, 
they are debarred the privilege of appearing in his preſence, which. is eſtcemed a very one 


mortification, and has ſometimes material inconvenience. 


This monarch is ſaid to keep a thouſand wives, all of them daughters of vaſſal princes 3 
but the firſt alone enjoys the title of empreſs. They generally attend him into the coun- 
try in the harveſt- ſeaſon, where they aſſiſt in gathering in the corn and fruits, and ſuper- 
intend thoſe who are employed by the emperor. 

The great officers of the Monomotopan court are the ningameſha, or governor of the 
kingdom, who acts as premier; the mokomaſha, or captain- general of the forces; the 
ambuya, or lord high-ſteward, who has power, among other extraordinary privileges, to 
nominate a new empreſs on the demiſe of the former; the inhantore, or captain of the 
band of muſicians; the nurakoa, or captain of da nee and the buckurumo, which 


b gnifies the king's right-hand, 


The emperor finally determines all cauſes, hes the parties 4 to e from the 


deciſion of the. judges; and, what is truly remarkable, there is not a ſingle place of 


confinement 
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confinement for malefactors in the whole empire: all m matters being tried in a ſummary 
way, ſentence or aequittal immediately enſues; and where the complaint requires ſome 
time to be invalidated or confirmed, the party accuſed is tied to a * where he remains 
3 Creed till his innocence or guilt can be fairly inveſtigated. 5 
18 Though the majority of the natives are idolaters, they acknowledge one e Intel- 
ligence, whom they cal} Maziri, or Atuo; but a Virgin named Peru receives the greateſt 
mare of their adoration. In honour of this imaginary deity; they have a convent of wo- 
men, who are ſhut up from all commerce with the pther ſex at ſo early a Home as to pre- 
wa the poſſibility of any contamination of their native purity. . . 

The metropolis, which is a confiderable city, conſiſts of a vaſt number of houſes built 
with timber or earth white-waſhed, the roofs of which ſomewhat reſemble bells. But 
the chief ornament of the place is the imperial eme which is a prodigious large wooden 
ſtructure, with four great porticos, where the emperor's guards keep conftant watch. The 
exterior boundaries are fortified with towers, and the inſide is divided into ſpacious apart- 

ments, hung with beautiful figured cotton. The decorations are very ſuperb, conſiſting 
of gilt cielings, beams, and rafters; gilt and enamel led n and i ivory candleſticks 
ſuſpended by filver chains. 

The Portugueſe have ſeveral forts in this country, which were built with the concur- 
rence of a former emperor, out of gratitude for ſome ſervices they had rendered him during 
an inteſtine commotion: they have likewiſe churches and monaſteries in ſeveral places; 
and are not only the. principal merchants of Monomotopa, but have ſome of the moſt. 
valuable gold mines in their own hands. 

The country of Monomugi, concerning which geographers are much in the dark, is- 
bounded by Monomotopa on the ſouth, and on the weſt by Congo; but as it's particular 
limits have never been aſcertained by any European traveller, we ean only obſerve, that the 
climate is ſaid to be unfavourable to health, and the air ſultry and hot; that the natives 
appear in filks and cottons, which they purchaſe of ftrangers; and that their monarch en- 
deavours to cultivate the friendſhip of all the neighbouring nations, that his ſubjects may 
enjoy the advantages of a free and undiſturbed commerce. The country is abundantly. 
rich in palm- wine, oil, honey, and gold; . but every refinement of ſocial and domeſtic life 

is unknown among the inditants, who are likewiſe the * idolaters. 
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Hs is the moſt fouthern country. of Africa; and ſtretches far into: the ocean, b 
which it is bounded on the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt, and by Monomotopa on the north. 

1 from the tropic of Capricorn to Cape D*Aguilas; and i is divided i into two parts, 

Caffraria Proper, and the country of the Hottentots. | 

'The country of the Hottentots lies to the ſouth, being ſituated between the 28th nec 

35th 


Py 


CAFFRAKIA © 
g5th- degrees of ſouth latitule; and contains the Dutch town at the Cape of Good Hope, 


which ſtands in 34 degrees 15 minutes fouth Jatitude, and in 16 degrees 20 minutes eaſt 
longitude from London. | 


The Hottentot nations, inhabiting this chr; are ſixteen in number; the Giinſeaiutis, 
the Cochaquas, the Suſſaquas, the Odiquas, the Chirigriquas, the Gibatdy and Leſſer 
Namaquas, the Attaquas, the Koopmans, the Heſfaquas, the Songuas, the Dunguas, = 
m the Gauroes, the Houteniquas, the Heykoms, and the Chamtours. | 

The ſoit in general is ſo amazingly rich as to be capable of producing every ſpecies | 
of grain, herbs, and fruits: the country, indeed, about the Cape, is full of rocks and 
mountains; but their ſpacious fummits are cloathed with rich paſture, enamelled with a 
variety of flowers of the moſt exquiſite beauty and fragrance, and abound with delicious 
fprings, whieh pour down the flopes, and meander along the vallies. The intervenin 
plains are as beautiful as fancy can paint, and charm the eye of every ſpectator who Is ca- . 
pable of relifhing the exuberant produttions of unaſſiſted nature. 

As this country has been much celebrated ſince it fell into the hands of the Dutch, 
particularly that part of it which lies near the Cape, we ſhall preſent our readers with a: | 
conciſe account of it, from the earlieſt periods of European intelligence. 

The Cape of Good Hope was firſt diſcovered in 1493, by the Portugueſe, but none of 
them landed there till 1498; when Admiral Rio d' Infanto, in his voyage to India, went on 
ſhore,.and ſurveyed the face of the country, which he repreſented ſo favourably to Emanuel 
King of Portugal on his return, that a ſettlement was projected, though it was by ſome - 
means or other neglected to be carried into execution. After this Franciſco D' Almed!, . 

viceroy of Brazil, returning with the Portugal fleet, took his courſe by the Cape; and, 
caſting anchor on the coaſt, landed a party of men to purchaſe cattle of the natives, who - 
attacked them in great numbers, and drove them back to their ſhips, | Notwithſtanding. 
this unpromiſing reception, the viceroy, much againſt his own opinion, was at laſt ad- 
viſed to make another attempt, with a conſiderable reinforcement, himſelf at the head; 
and though, .on this ſecond landing, -a more pacific diſpoſition for ſome time ſeemed to 

prevail, .a Portugueſe ſailor happening to refuſe one of the natives a pair of braſs buckles 
from his ſhoes, the denial was conſidered as a proof of hoſtile intentions, and ſo exaſperated 
the Hottentots, that they fell furiouſly on the Portugueſe, and killed. the W with 
ſeventy- five of his men, before they could poſſibly reach their ſhips. 
About the year 1600, almoſt every European nation began to viſit the Cape i in their 
Eaft India voyages; and, in 1650, ee, Van Riebeck, having touched at this place 
with a Dutch fleet, and drawn very favourable concluſions of the fertility of the ſoil, 
the abundance of cattle, and tractability of the natives, on his return to Holland repre- 
ſented very ftrongly the national advantages which might accrue from eſtabliſhing a ſet- - 
tlement at the Cape of Good Hope. After a long conſultation, . the directors of the 
Dutch Eaſt India company adopted his hints; and, fitting out four ſhips, with every thing 
neceſſary for ſuch an expedition, appointed Van Riebeck commander in chief, veſting him 
with full powers to treat with the Hottentots, and to make ſuch diſcretionary ſtipulations 


as. might be moſt conducive to the. intereſt of the republic in general, and of the company 
| in 
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in Wm Accordingly, on his arrival at the Cape, be preſented dhe natives with u * 
vaſt quantity of toys, trinkets, and liquors, to the value of about 50,000 guilders; upon 
which the Hottentots, who were charthed with his generoſity, gave the Dutch permiſſion 
to ſettle among them, reſigned a part of the country in their favour, eee re- | 
gulations were eſtabliſhed, on the ſolid foundation of reciprocal intereſ. 
| By. wiſely; paying a proper regard to the natural rights of the original eee 
Z ö encouraging adventurers, with the moſt flattering promiſes, backed by. ſubſtantial. ſup- 
port, the new ſettlement ſaom began to make a conſiderable figure. But during this riſing 
ſlate of the colony, it conſiſted almoſt wholly of men, European women being very ſcarce, 
and the planters having no ſort of inclination for the females of the country. To re- 
medy this diſagreeable circumſtance, and to give permanency to the eſtabliſhment, the g0- 
vernment of Holland raiſed a troop of fine young women, and conſigned them to the 
vernor; who, on their arrival, beſtowed them upon thoſe who ſtood in need of this, — 
-defirable article, with all the impartiality, and indulgence to their ſeveral Ws: that 
could, poſſibly be ſhewn on ſuch an extraordinary occaſion, ,, 
. Thus the ſettlement was not only firmly eſtabliſhed, but 5 to increaſe. to ach 
a degree, that the Dutch i in a few years extended their plantations a great way along the 
coaſt: and they now form four principal ſettlements; the firſt of which: is at the. Cape, 
or Cape Town; the ſecond is. called the dtellenboſh; the third the Drakenlialn; and the 
fourth the Waveriſh Colony. 

The company have likewiſe provided 1 their future 8 ay e e from 
the natives all that tract of land called Terra du Natal; fo that the dominions of the Dutch 
on this coaſt are of great extent. TY 

As it would be impoſſible to give a minute deſcription of the various trees, plants, and 
fruits, which adorn this fertile ſoil, it muſt ſuffice to ſay, that there is not any ſpot in the 

world which has a more cheriſhing boſom for every ſpecies of vegetables, nor any clime 
more propitious to their growth, All the combined beauties of. the vegetable kingdoms 
are diſplayed at the Cape; ; the hills and dales are covered with their moſt charming pro- 
ductions, and the air is perfumed with their richeſt ſweets. The company's gardens are 
elegantly laid out, and filled with the choiceſt fruits which the benignity of the climate 
.can produce, and the fineſt flowers expand their vivid beauties to the ſun. Even Aſiatic | 
=: and European vegetables thrive better at the Cape than! in their native ſoil, which i is the 
EE moſt irrefragable proof of a happy ſituation, 3 
5 The Cape colonies abound with cattle of every kind, * cows s and we: the 
former of which, when young, are ſo exceedingly wild, that it is dangerous to approach 
them; and the latter are diſtinguiſhed by their large tails, though this circumſtance is 
by no means peculiar to thoſe of the Cape, as we have A remarked i in our deſcrip- 
tion of Aſia. ä 
Ihbere are two ſpecies of tame hogs i in this country; one of which i is without briſtles, 
and was originally imported from the Iſland of Java. Horſes, which were originally 
me Srought from Perſia, are at F WT, numerous. A bigs is. ox may in ſome U 
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purchaſed for a pound of tobacco, and ſheep and other animals proportionably cheap. 
The-wild beaſts, however, make terrible havock among theſe animals; killing vaſt numbers 
of them merely-for the fake of ſucking the blood, as they generally leave the carcaſe un- 
touched. The rhinoceros attacks men with great fury; and is the moſt implacable ene- 
my of the elephant, ripping open the belly of that unweildy creature with the horn which 
protrudes from it's ſnout, and leaving the wounded beaſt to expire. 

Among the other wild animals of the Cape, are buffaloes, goats of various ſpecies, 
baboons, porcupines, earth-hogs, and a remarkable creature called by the Dutch ſtink- 
bingſom, or ſtink- box. This laſt animal, which is ſbaped like a ferret, is about the ſize 
of an ordinary dog; and, whenever it is purſued, emits ſuch a horrid ſtench from it's tail, 
that no creature can endure it; ſo that nature ſeems to have furniſhed it with a more effec- 
tual defence from it's enemies than almoſt any other quadruped. The zebra, which has 
been already deſcribed in our account of Abyſſinia, is likewiſe common in this ee 
as well as various ſpecies of wild- cats of an infinite variety of colours. 

Among the feathered race, oftriches are remarkably numerous. Theſe birds are ſo 
heavy, that they are incapable of flying high, but ſkim along the ground, uſing their wings 
oF way of ſails, and are ſo eaſily tamed that many of them are kept in the Cape fortreſs. 

The flamingo is a beautiful bird, ſomewhat larger than a ſwan, and it's neck propor- 
tionably longer; it's bill is very broad, and the upper mandible is crooked, bending _ 
conſiderably over the under one. It's neck and head are both as white as ſnow, the up- 
per part of the wing-feathers being of a flame-colour, and the lower part of them black. 
It's legs are of an orange tinge, and much longer than thoſe of the ſtork. | 
— The ſerpent-eater, or ſpoon-bill, is ſomething larger than a gooſe, and i it's bill is ; broad, 

long, and ftraight, reſembling a ſpoon. This bird feeds principally on ſerpents and des 
venomous creatures, on which account it is never moleſted by the natives, 

But ſome of the moſt remarkable birds are the knor- cock and knor-hen, which FIR 
as centinels to the other winged tribes, giving timely warning of the approach of danger; 
for they no ſooner diſcover a man, than they make a loud noiſe, which ſeems to expreſs 
the words Crack! Crack! upon hearing of which, the other birds inſtantly take wing. 
This bird is of the ſize of a common hen; the feathers on the crown are black, but the 
reſt variegated with white, red, and aſh-colour; the beak is ſhort and black, dy the legs 
are yellow. The fleſh is eſteemed very delicious, 

' Beſides theſe, there are various ſpecies of eagles; the blue bird, which differs has little 
frown the ſtarling, except in colour; the gnat-ſnapper, or honey-eater, which ſubſiſts entirely 
on honey, directing the natives to the ſtores of the induſtrious bee; the edolio, which per- 
fealy reſembles the TEE; with all the numerous * of wild and tame owls common 
to Europe. | 

| Reptiles are very numerous; fours of them nabe intens; and others of the moſt 
malignant. natures. ' 

The aſp is very common; as ek as the 8 fo called 1 it's OS prin- 
cipally on the boughs of trees. This reptile is about two yards long, and nearly an inch 
thick: it winds itſelf round-the branch of a tree, and ** at . ring c creature | 


comes within it's reach. c 
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The dipſas, or g iel forpone, ſo common in the deſarts of Barbary, is likewiſe 8 
ly met with; being about three quarters of a yard long, with a broad neck, and ſable back, 
It's bite. inſtantsneouſiy enflaming the blood, an unextinguiſhable thirſt ſpeedily fol- 
lows, unleſs an antidote. is at hand; which generally conſiſts in laying open the wound, 
and applying a deterſive plaiſter, with a total abſtinence from drink til the application 
has had time to draw out the infection, n 


Tube hair - ſerpent is upwards of a yard in length, and is thought to be the molt ſubtle 


and malignant of all others; nor can any thing but an inſtant antidote prevent it's fatal 
effects, It has been aſſerted by ſome, that the head of this ſerpent contains a one, which 
is a never-failing remedy againſt every animal poiſon; but a gentleman of great veracity 
affures us, that, after killing many hair-ſergents, and narrowly inſpecting their heads, he 
could never diſcover any ſuch thing. The ſerpent - tones, indeed, ſeem to be fabricated 


by the Bramins of India, who alone poſſeſs the ſecret of their compoſition: they cer- 


tainly contain the virtue of extraQing poiſon, on being applied to a wound; but their 
origin has been falfely aſcribed to has hair-ſerpent, as they are EY artificial 
productions. 

Scorpions are ſo 1 numerous, that it is dangerous to remove any articles 
where theſe creatures uſually harbour, particularly looſe tones, Their ſting is attended 
with excruciating pain, but death ſeldom enſues, unlefs the eas and en modes 
of application are unpardonably neglected. 


In ſhort, no country in the world teems more with lining; creatures, as well uſeful as . 


noxious. Againſt the effects of animal poiſon, the ſerpent-ſtone, as it is called, is a cer- 
tain antidote: it is of the ſhape of a bean, the middle being of a whitiſh caſt, and the reſt 
of a ſy- hlue. On applying it to the wound occaſioned by the bite of any venomous reptile, 
it adheres cloſely to the fleſh; and, abſorbing as much poiſon as it can contain, at laſt drops 
off, and is put into milk to diſcharge itſelf; after which the application is repeated till it 
has extracted all the poiſon, when the wound, which is then reduced to the ſame ſtate as 
à common ſore, ſoon cloſes. - 


The fea on this coaſt is plentifully ſtocked with fiſh, nd other marine animals, among 


which are many ſpecies unknown to Europeans, 

The tarpedo, or cramp-fiſh, is frequently caught at the Cope, end is of a monk form, 
generally weighing about a quarter of a pound. The head does not project from the body; 
it's eyes are ſmall, and it's mouth ſhaped like a creſcent, above which are two fmall holes, 


probably it's noſtrils. The back is of an orange colour, the belly white, the tail ſlender, 


and the fkin in every part ſmooth and deſtitute of ſcales, This fiſh, which appears not 


to contain any thing very ſingular from it's ſhape or ſize, poſſeſſes qualities for which phi- 


loſophy in vain endeavours to account. Whoever touches it, even with a ſtick, feels his 


limbs inftantly cramped, and benumbed. ta ſuch a degree that he is unable to move them, 
particularly that part which was neareft the fiſh: this extreme torpidity ſeldom continues, 
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July, and Auguſt, but never at any other time of the year. They materially differ from 
thoſe of China, baving only a circle of ggld about each eye, and a ſtreak along the back 
from the head to the tail, They are about a foot and a half long; the fleſh: is rather in- 
elined to red, but it is of a delicious taſte, and is eſteemed not only wholeſome, but even 
medicinal, particularly for purifying the blood and j Juices. 

The filver fiſh of the Cape reſemble carp in ſhape and Ghvowe and ufually wolh 
about a pound each: they have very white ſkins, and are ſtreaked longitudinally with a 
bright ſilver colour. Theſe fiſh uſually keep out at ſea, unleſs at particular NY when 
they enter the mouths of the rivers in conſiderable ſhoals. | 

There is alſo a fiſh called the bennet, which is about the length and thickneſs of a 
man 's arm, covered which large ſcales of bright purple, variegated with ſtreaks of gold. 
The fleſh is of a crimſon colour, divided into ſeveral parts by a kind of membranous ſub» 
ſtance, and is reckoned agreeable to the palate, as well as light to the ſtomach, 

There are alſo two kinds of braſſems, which are eſteemed delicate and wholeſome food; 
beſides dolphins, porpoiſes, pilot-fiſh, and Aying- fiſh, already mentioned with an pr) xo 
variety of ſhell- fiſn, too tedious to particularize. 

The Hottentots have been repreſented by ſome writers as a little ugly race 4 n 
but the fact is, the men are in general of a moderate ſtature, though it muſt be acknow- 
ledged that the women are rather diminutive, They are all perfectly ſtraight, and free 
from perſonal deformities. Their heads and eyes are large, and their lips thick; their 
noſes are alſo flat, but this is effected by art during their infancy. Their teeth are of 
an ivory whiteneſs, and their looks rather ex preſſive of complacency and good-nature than 


of barbarous ferocity. But one remarkable variation from the women of other countries 


is conſpicuous in the broad callous flap which hangs down from the bellies of the female 
Hottentots, and ſeems intended by nature as a veil for Was Wenner teaches more ciyilized 
nations to conceal. | 

The Hottentots may be 8 as an us acivilinad people; . be⸗ 
yond the example of moſt other nations, to their original inſtitutions and manners; but 
faithful to their compacts, and attentive to indiſpenſable engagements. The barbariſm 
with which they have been ſtigmatized is at preſent ſcaxcely perceptible; and inſtances 
are not. wantings where, to the utmoſt integrity of conduct and purity of life, they have 
joined ingenuity, judgment, and addreſs. Yet we readily allow, that they are among the 
filthieſt people upon earth; and this in a great meaſure ariſes from the cuſtom of ſmearing, not 
only their bodies, but even their apparel, with mutton- fat, marrow, or butter, mixed with 
ſoot, to give them a blacker hue. This delicate ointment is applied as often as the ſun or 
duſt dries it up, where the circumſtances of the party will permit; for the grand diſtinc- 
tion between the rich and the poer conſiſts, in the quantity, of ſtinking fat and butter with 
which they can afford to greaſe themſelves. 

This cuſtom, which ſeems inherent in their natures, renders their. W by no means 

grateful to the noſtrils of ſtrangers; but it certainly tends to promote the actiyity of 1 their 


We e and gives them a ſuiftneſs of foot little inferior to that of moſt horſes. 1 
Juring. 
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During the ſultry ani the men uſe no other covering chan this beaſtly akon; but, 

* cold and wet weather, they wear caps made of lamb-ſkins, with mantles, called eroſſas, 
thrown over their ſhoulders. The croſſas of the opulent are compoſed of the ſkins of ty. 

gers or wild cats, but thoſe of the common people are of ſheep-ſkin. Theſe ſerve them for 

coverings by day, beds at night, and even winding-ſheets after their deceaſe; for they 

are tied up in theſe mantles, and precipitated into their graves. They ſecure their legs, 
when they ſtir from home, with a ſort of leather ſpatterdaſhes, w_ their feet with a kind 
of ſandals cut out of the raw hide of an elephant or ox. 
But beſides theſe eſſentials of dreſs, each of them has a ſmall dhe bag faſponde from 


his neck, containing a pipe and tobacco, with a piece of wood burnt at both ends, which is 
regarded as an amulet againſt necromancy. On their left- arms they wear three _ of 
ivory, to ſhield them againſt the attacks of their enemies, 
The better ſort of females conſtantly wear ſpiral caps made of the ſkins of wild beaſts. 
The women have commonly two croſſas, between which they faſten their children when 
they fuck, the heads of the infants juſt appearing over their ſhoulders: they alſo cover 
their hips with another croſſa, which is always made of ſheeps- ſkin. Girls, till they reach 
their twelfth year, wear rings of bulruſhes round their legs, from the knee to the ancle; 
and when theſe are laid aſide, their places are ſupplied by others compoſed of ſmall ſlips of 
ſheep or calf-ſkins, the hairy fide being ſinged. Some of the women wear a vaſt number 
of theſe rings, which are often as ſmooth and as hard as wood, and are kept from li pping 
. | over their heels by wrappers of leather or ruſhes round their ancles. Theſe rings at once 
3 protett them from the briars and thorns, and ſerve as a diſtinAion of ſex: beſides which, 
N 1 55 they are ſaid to be uſed as food in caſes of abſolute neceſſity; on which occaſions _— are 
taken off, bruiſed between two ſtones, and devoured with great avidity. 

But the principal finery of either ſex conſiſts in braſs buttons and plates; theſe are 
pufrhaſed of the Dutch, and fixed in their hair with ſmall pieces of looking-glaſs, which 
are nearly as much eſteemed by this ſimple people as diamonds by Europeans. They like- 
bs | wiſe wear braſs- wire ear-rings, very neatly poliſned. A vaſt number of Dutch toys and 
1 trinkets are conſtantly imported, of which theſe people are extravagantly fond; and hey 
2 x: 2H freely barter their cattle for ſuch inſignificant articles. 

3 ä The men blow up the bladders of the wild beaſts ey have lain, 125 tie them to their 
= hair, as proofs of their perſonal bravery, 
To conſtitute a Hottentot beau, the hair muſt be laviſhly powdered with a pulverized 

herb called buchu. The females likewiſe uſe this powder, panting their faces with a 
kind of red earth. 

The men ſeldom go abroad without a ; tick of about a foot long, with the buſhy tail of 

A wild cat, fox, or other animal, tied at the end: ; which ſerves them for a . to 
wipe off the duſt or ſweat, as well as to clean their noſes. 

DE veryf faithful and intelligent traveller informs us, that though the Hottentots place their 

| chief idea of happineſs i in indolence and ſloth, they are by no means incapable of thought 
or reflection; but, conſidering every degree of reaſoning as an unneceſſary agitation of - 

the mind, they ſeldom exerciſe their mental powers, unleſs in caſes of urgent neceſ- 


ſity, 
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ſity, either to remove ſome prefling want, or to allay fome preſent appetite, When the 
one is averted, and the other gratified, they confider any farther exertions unneceſlary, 

and retire again to the enjoyment of their favourite inanity. 
The Hottentots have generally been ſtigrnatized as the moſt naſty an indelicate people in 
iis world; but, though they are certainly not very cleanly, they are by no means ſo filthy in 
their way of living as the inhabitants of Kamſchatka, They eat, it is true, the entrails of 
any beaſt, but they firſt turn them, ſtrip off all impurities, and waſh them in clean water: 
after this, they boil them in the blood of the animal, or roaſt them on the eoals. They, 
however, not only ſubfiſt on the flefh and entrails of cattle and certain wild beaſts, but 
alſo on fruits and roots. Their meat is boiled after the European manner: but their me- 
'thod of roaſting 1s conſiderably different; being performed by fixing a large flat ſtone in 
the ground, and kindling a fire upon it, which remains till the — is thoroughly heated; 
when, the fire and aſhes being removed, the fleſh is placed on the ſtone, and covered with 
another of the ſame ſize; a fire is then made, as well round the meat as upan the ſtone 
. which covers it, and in this fituation the whole remains till the fleſh is ſufficiently 
-roaſted. Few of them, however, are at this trouble; and, indeed „they ſeem more generally 
to prefer raw meat, which they tear to pieces with their fingers, and eat ſo voraciouſly, 
that the very ſight of them is ſufficient to nauſeate a delicate ſtomach. 

The manner in which they make butter is as diſguſting as poſſible. Inſtead of a churn, 
they uſe the ſkin of ſome animal formed into a kind of ſack, the hair being turned in- 
wards: into this they pour the milk; and, cloſing up the bag, briſkly agitate it till the butter 
is produced, which they put into pots, with the hairs and other filth adhering to it, and 
keep it for anointing their bodies, or for ſale to the Europeans, as the Hottentots never eat 
any themſelves. Uncleanly, however, as theſe people certainly are in their way of living, 
they are ſubject to very few diſeaſes, and frequently enjoy ſound conſtitutions to a ”y ad- 
vanced age. 5 

They have ſome enidivionary lawn which prohibit the eating of ſwine's foſh and 
fiſh without ſcales. Eating the blood of beaſts, and the fleſh of the mole, are likewiſe 
forbidden to the women, though not to the other ſex. In drefling their food, they neither 
uſe ſalt nor ſpice; but they are not averſe to the high-feaſoned viands of the egen, 
though the uſe of them ſeldom fails to ſhorten their days. 

They in general avoid the ſociety of women, who are not permitted to partake with 
them at their feaſts or convfvial meetings, except only at want, and on a ww other 
occaſions. 

The more afluent, when they travel; carry with them ſome raw fleſn; nd hd > pro- 
vided with a flint and ſteel, quickly make a fire to dreſs it. "Thoſe who are not poſſeſſed 
of theſe materials, procure fire by the rapid friction of a dry twig on a erg of en 
over a ſort of reed which ſerves inſtead of tinder. 

Both ſexes ſmoke tobacco: indeed, their attachment to this plant is | aſtoniſhing ; for, 
rather than be without it, they will part with all their other property; and thofe who are 
deſtitute of the means of procuring this luxury, work a whole day for half an ounce, and 
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think their labour well e In ſhort, if a Hottentot enters into the ſervice, of 


an European, he always ſtipulates for ſo much tobacco A ay, a, without this induce- 
ment, it is in vain to expect either fidelity or induſtry, | 
They are likewiſe extremely fond of a plant called dacha, which they, r mix with ele 
PIT and ſmoke till they become quite intoxicated,, But their paſſion for a root called 
:kanna, ſuppoſed to be the ginſeng of China, is ſtill more ardent; this, indeed, is eſteem- 
ed the moſt exhilarating and reſtorative medicine in che world, 55 the ſmalleſt chip of 
it is conſidered as a valuable preſent. | . 1 
The ordinary beverage of the Hottentots is milk and water, the "oy Wedel liquid 
productions of their country; but, unfortunately, they are great lovers of wine, brandy, 
and arrack, which they drink to ſuch exceſs, if their circumſtances Ry that they often 
become victims to this ſpecies of intemperance. | 
The houſes, or rather huts, of the natives, are all elliptical; wing r by fixing 
Several large ſticks in the ground, which are bent at the top, ſo as to deſcribe an arch, 
and covered with mats ſewed together. The only opening in theſe huts is at the entrance, 
which is ſeldom, more than three feet High, and anſwers the triple purpoſe of door, win- 
dow, and chimney. 
Their whole furniture conſiſts of a few earthen veſſels for dreſſing their victuals, and 
holding their milk, butter, or water. . e on ſkins, i in holes r * this purpoſe, 
alittle below the ſurface of the earth, | | . 
A kraal, or village, conſiſts of twenty or more of theſe hats, laces near each other in 
a circular form, containing frequently three or four hundred perſons; and the inhabitants 
generally live together with great harmony and contentment, notwithſtanding the very 
indifferent accommodations of their dwellings: indeed, where any family differences ariſe, 
the neighbours are as zealous to reconcile the contending parties, as more enlightened 
nations are to check a fire or other public appearance of danger, never GG from their 
kind endeavours till they have fully reſtored peace and tranquillity. + | 
The only domeſtic animals are dogs; and there is hardly a hut without one or more of 
theſe faithful creatures, which are abſolutely neceſſary, as well to guard the cattle, as to 
prevent the approach of wild beaſts, : 
They have alſo a ſort of fighting oxen, called . which, being taught to per- 
form the neceſſary manceuvres, are employed in war, like elephants by other nations. 
. Theſe animals, as well as dogs, are eſſentially ſerviceable in keeping the flocks and herds 
together; for, on a ſignal given, they ſpeedily collect ſtragglers, and drive them to the 
part required. Every village maintains ſome of theſe backcleyers; and, when one dies, an- 
other is taken from the herd, and carefully trained to ſupply his place. As theſe creatures 
know every inhabitant of their village, if any European approaches them without a Hotten- 
tot guide, they immediately purſue him with great fury; and unleſs the party has fire-arms, 
or can ſave himſelf by flight, his deſtruction i is. inevitable. There are likewiſe vaſt numbers 
of oxen for auh and burden, which are as tractable as dogs, and in every ref; pect ſup- 
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ply the place of horfes; ploughing the land, and nn building en and other 
articles, from one ſituation to another. | 

The buſineſs of agriculture is chiefly performed i in 1 and 78 b are the win- 
ter months; when the ground-being ploughed up and cleared of weeds, the ſeed is imme- 

diately ſown, the produce of which is uſually fo plentiful, that one buſhel of wheat yields 
from thirty to forty, barley from fifty to ſixty, and peas from twenty to twenty-five; but 
oats can ſeldom be brought to perfection, and peas and beans are en much pe Th 

by the caterpillars and locuſts. 

Notwithſtanding the amazing fertility of the ſoil, particularly i in the Cape e ws 
principal riches of the natives are ſuppoſed to conſiſt in their cattle, and all the herds be- 
longing to a village conſtantly feed together; the meaneſt inhabitant having the privilege 
of turning his ſingle ſheep 1 into the flock, where it has the ſame care and attention as thoſe 
of the moſt opulent and powerful. As they have no particular herdſmen, that office is 
executed in rotation, by three or four of them together, the women milking the cows 
twice a day. The youngeſt cattle are diſpoſed in the centre of the village, the old ones 
being ranged on the outſide in couples, faſtened together by the feet. During the night, 
they are protected by large fires, which are uſually pretty effectual in keeping off wild- 
| beaſts, as well as by their guardian dogs, who are as faithful and vigilant as any in the world. 

When a young man 1s diſpoſed to marry, he mentions his inclination to his father, or 
neareſt relation, who introduces him to the parent of the female, regaling him with a pipe 
of dacha, or tobacco, in the ſmoking of which they all join. The parent of the ſuitor 
then diſcloſes the matter to the father of the girl; who, conſulting his wife, ſoon returns 
with a deciſive anſwer, which is ſeldom unfavourable. The youth, upon this, ſelects two 
or three fat oxen from his own herd, or that of his father, and drives them to the houſe 
of his intended bride's relations, attended by as many friends of both ſexes as he can pre- 
vail on to accompany him, where they are received with every mark of affection; and the 
oxen being immediately killed, the whole aſſembly beſmear themſelves with the fat, 
after which they powder themſelves with buchu, the women ſpotting their faces as has 
been already deſcribed. The men then fit on the ground in a ring, the centre of which 
is occupied by the bridegroom; and the women form a ſimilar ring round the bride. In 
this ſituation they continue, till the prieſt, firſt entering the circle of the men, diſcharges 
a ſmall quantity of urine upon the bridegroom, who rubs it all over his body with the 
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office on the bride, who likewiſe rubs herſelf with this delicate liquid after the example of 
the bridegroom. The prieſt now very gravely returns to the men's circle; and, having 
| beſtowed a little more of his ſaline lotion on the bridegroom, proceeds again to ſprinkle 
the bride. Thus he proceeds from one to the other, till ke has exhauſted his entire ſtock; 
uttering, at intervals, a ſort of benediction, and expreſſing his with that their lives may 
be long and happy! that they may be bleſſed with a ſon before the end of the year! that 
this ſon may prove the comfort of their old age! and that he 7 turn out a man of 
courage, and a dexterous huntſman! | 


utmoſt celerity; the old gentleman then goes into the other circle, and performs the ſame 


The nuptial-ceremony being concluded, dinner. is 3 up; after which Gi 
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commmenees; which is carried on in diſtinct parties, every party having a ſingle to- 
bacco-pipe. only, The perſon who fills the pipe takes two or three whiffs, and preſents 
it to his next neighbour; and thus it continues to go round till the bridegroom retires 
with his bride, and leaves the company to diſperſe at their pleaſure. Next day they again 
aſſemble, feaſting and ſmoking as before: and this feaſting is regularly kept up, till the 
hole of the marriage gifts are conſumed, Though the Hottentots are extremely attached 
to muſic and dancing, neither of them are ever uſed on theſe occaſions; nor do they in- 
| dulge their propenſity to ſtrong liquors, drinking only their AY beverage of milk and 

water. 

Polygamy is not interdicted by any law, but the moſt opulent ſeldom eſpouſe more than 
Hi wives; and A within certain degrees of confanguinity are forbidden, on pain 
of death. 

| Divorees are attainable by huſbands from their wives, or by wives from their huſbands, 
on exhibiting ſach cauſes of complaint as are deemed valid by the inhabitants of the vil- 
dage where the parties reſide; who aſſemble together on ſuch occaſions, and determine the 


affair. But though a divorce may be obtained by a woman, ſhe is nevertheleſs prohibited 


from marrying again during the life of her huſband. There i is likewiſe an extraordinary 
regulation, calculated to prevent widows from repeatedly marrying; ſuch perſons being 
conſtantly obliged, on their nuptial day, to cut off the PINE of a _ and preſent it to 
the bridegroom. | 

The married couple ſleep ſeparately; and they in general behave with great decency, 
and even reſerve, before company. Inſtead of the indelicate cuſtom of employing accou- 
cheurs, or -men-midwives, as they are abſurdly called, which the refinement of modern 
manners has introduced inte Europe, a midwife muſt be choſen by the votes of the females 
in every village, whoſe offiee continues during life; and even the huſband, if he happens to 
be at home when his wife is taken in labour, muſt quit the hut, and refide with his neigh- 
beurs till after her delivery, on pain of "Ong eſteemed unclean, and forfeiting a ſheep by 
way of purification. 

When the infant is born, they rub it gently over with cow-dung, which is dried by 
che ſun, wind, or fire. In the mean time, ſome of the women gather a few ſtalks of Hot- 
tentot figs, which they bruiſe between two ſtones to expreſs the juice, and waſh the child's 
limbs with this liquid, to give vigour and activity to them. It is then again laid out to dry; 
and the moifture being entirely abſorbed or evaporated, they beſmear the child again 
with ſheeps-fat or butter, and afterwards powder it with buchu, which they imagine 
zontains very falutary qualities. After this, the child is named by one of the parents, 
{veing, however, previouſly ſprinkled with the prieft's warm fluid) and uſuall y receives it's 
Pann from ſome favourite beaſt. 
A ﬀeiſt is then held, of which all the inhabitants of the village generally 8 the 
mother alone being excluded; but ſhe is complimented with ſome of the fat, to anoint 
Herſelf and child, — 

If a woman brings forth twins, one If them is barbarouſly expoſed at a diftance from 
the-village, either to ſtarve or be devoured by birds or beaſts of prey. Inhuman, and indeed 
diabolical, as the deſertion of infants muſt appear, the politeſt nations in the heathen mee 

frequently 
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ently btabtitel R. The Greeks and Romans often expoſes their ehilden pn even 


the Chineſe, who boaſt of their civilization and refinement, have adopted this an 


radtice,' of which we formerly had occaſion to mention our abhorren ce. 


p. 
_ © Some of theſe forſaken innocents have been caſually found alive — 2 
brought up and educated with great care in the principles of the true religion; but it has 


always been found impoſſible to divert the Hottentot mind from-it's natural propenſity to 
"IN. and filthineſs; for no fooner have theſe children arrived at maturity, than they 
are ſaid to have conſtantly renounced the European faith, manners, and: apparel, and to 
have returned to the cuſtoms of their anceſtors. A remarkable _ eee in- 
ſtanee of this kind we ſhall hereafter have occaſion to mention 97 
The women ſuperintend the education of the children till the boys: aan: 
into the fociety of the men, and the girls married. The opinions and inſtirutions of their 
forefathers are particularly mculcated, and they are early taught to regard their: memories 
with, the moſt profound veneration. et et 
N moſt extraordinary ceremony takes place with the males when; they reach ry eighth 
or ninth year, which is productive of no lefs a loſs than that of the left toſtiele; this opera- 
tion being tuppoſed not only. to contribute to the agility of the body; but alſo to prevent” 
their begetting two children” at à time, which is W INE um de the m 
eonfequence of. regleQing't this deprivation.” IR. 1 nt Vol wad. 
"When the males reach their eighteenth year, they are freed Volt tina authority, and 
privileged to keep company with the men; the ceremony on which oecaſion is as follows 
A confiderable number of the qualified males in the village aſſemble; and, ſquatting 
down in. A circle, che candidate for manhood is ſeated in the centre. The prieſt, or ldeſt 
eh in the aſſembly, then riſes, and aſxs if they are willing to admit the youth into their 
ſociety; . On being anfwered in the affirmative by” the majority; the aged ſpeaker ap- 
proaches the young "man, and informs him that he is deemed worthy of being a member 
of, their. community, and that it behoves him now to bid an eternal farewel to alk puerile 
ar nuſements; : adding, that if he is ever ſeen in the company of his mother, he will dgain 
be confi dered as at kant; nd be baniſhed from the ſociety of the men: Theſequnnatural + 
Injun n nctions bein cler tines repeated, the elder diſcharges a ſtream of urine onthe 
noviciate, Who rubs it över his with great apparent ſatis faction. Wen · the old mam 
has anten all bis holy - water, he pronounces with a loud voice the following benedies - 
tions-. Good fortune attend you! May you live e old: age Den yours beard grow | 
* \rapidly! and may you increaſe and multiply!“ e ne elt RAW 
After this Feremony, which Would unqueſtionably Ade 2 Brat; he x proclaimed a 
May! and the compagy then feaſt on a ſheep. If, after this inauguration, the young mam 
b nd in the company: of omen, he becomes the Jeſt ande deriſion of all his aſſocintes; 
ROT is excluded from. the tonverfation of the men 1 An conſents e undergo: this. 
ceremony. %%% “TT mM on faih C1242 7 nee 
A Hottentot youth; thus freed from keihin abe iS petininted beat espace | 
if he pleaſes, merely to diſplay his own independence; and; indeed, it is tao common b.] 


theſe , occalions, for the unnatural brutes to treat their mothers with every Allg n- . 
| | 9. B. ton 
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On chs death of: any inhabitant of: 1 lens 8 friends als ies of 5 ee 1 


up ſach a dreadſul howling, ſereaming, ſhouting, and clapping of hands, that an Euro- 


pean would be almoſt ſtunned with the noiſe. \Thecorple is immediately wrapped up in 
the croſſa of the decesſed; and, after an interval of ſix hoprs, all the men and women of 
the uillage aſſemble before the entrance of the hut, the men farming one circle, and the 


women another, PRE Bee hands, and elm ING, . by. So? that. irn 6 ' Father, | 


father, father! 


As the corpſe is not ſuffered to be taken out at the nu: they, uncover the hut; and the 
relations of the deceaſed, or the chief or captain of the village, having nominated. the 


thearers; they take the body in their arms, and ſet out for the grave, attended by a numerous 


Honcourſe of both ſexes; whoſe diſtorted attitudes, and. univerſal exclamations of * Bo, 
bo, bo?” have rather a ludicrous than a melancholy effedt on Eur 
ted the corpſe in the cleft of a rack, or the den of ſome wild beaſt, they f 61 up the grave 
Dith mould, ſtones, or ſticks, to prevent the body's being devoured, by voracious animals. 


Tue people then return to the village; and, ſquatting down in tyro, circles, renew their 


Jamentations, which are continued without intermiſſion all lenge. 1 is Hroclaimed; when 

old men, either the friends or relations of the deceaſed, enter the circles, and diſtribute 
their urine equally an every iodividual.; Each of theſe, elders then ſtepping into the hut, 
takes up a handful of aſhes, and ſtrews them gently over the company... 

If che deceaſed has left any cattle, his heir pow kills a ſheep, and ſome of the neareſt of 
kin do the ſame, to entertain the people. The heir is obliged to wear round his neck, 
till it draps off, the cawl of the ſheep he has killed, well powdered with bucky; the 
ether relations -likewiſe wear the eawls of the ſheep, they bave. killed on this occaſion; 
which are the only badges of mourning worn by the rich Hottentots, And where the Cir 
cumſtances of the relations render them incapable of making an. a ugh" bo 95 
whole village, inſtead of wearing theſe cawls, they thaye thats, beads in nal 
leaving hen alternately ſmooth and hairy. 5 

A. Moſt abominable practice prevails among the Hottentots, ef expoſing, by the con- 
ſant of the village, the ſuperanpuated of both ſexes, when nolonger ſerviceable 8 the com · 
munity, in a ſolitary hut, with a ſlender ſock of proviſions; . where they are ſu red todie 
of  budiger, or be devoured by wild beaſts. Yet borrid as this cuſtom indiſputably muſt 
appear to every feeling mind, no arguments can convince a Hottentot that it is not an at 
— w really appear to; be Killed, with aippjl 
AonduR.is indignantly arraigned by Europeans. „ 
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arnties; and have power to make war or peace. Their dignity is hereditary; but a public. 
declaration muſt be made, before they enter on the exerciſe of their reſpective functions, 
that they will never attempt the ſmalleſt ſubverſion of the ancient form of government. 


"Theſe chiefs were formerly diſtinguiſhed by the ſuperior beauty and elegance of the ſkins - 


which · compoſed their dreſs; but, ſince the eftabliſhment of the Dutch at the Cape, they 
have preſented crowns of braſs to all * chiefs in alliance with _— which are worn 
on moſt public occaſions. 

Under the chiefs of nations, are the coptaine of kraals or allow, ah 2dminifter buf. 
tice, and preſerve the peace in their reſpective diſtricts; heading, in time of war, their quota 


of men. The office of captain is likewiſe hereditary; and a ſolemn engagement is entered 


into, previous to their acting in this capacity, that they will not deviate from the pri- 
mitive inſtitutions of the place, The Dutch haye given each of theſe captains a braſs- 
headed cane, which are the badges of their dignity, and deſcend to their ſucceſiors i in office; 
but neither the chiefs of nations, nor the captains of kraals, have any revenues from the 
public, or receive the ſmalleſt emolument for the exerciſe of their authority. 

. The ſentence of the captain of a village is final with reſpe& to all delinquents except 

traitors, who muſt be tried befare a chief aſſiſted by his ſubordinate, officers. . 1 

Diſputes relative to property are adjuſted by ſummoning all the men of the village i in- 
to · an open field; and, after a full hearing, the captain of the village ſums up the evidence, 


takes the votes of the whole pre and proneunces the decree according to the 


er of the majorit . 
Adultery, robbery, and murder, are e with death. The culprit i is placed in a 
ring, ſurrounded: by the inhabitants, all with clubs in their hands, and the moment ſen - 


tence is pronounced by the captain of the village, he approaches the delinquent, giving 
him a blow on the head with his kirri- ſtick; and this example being * follower, by 


the reſt of the court, the criminal is in a few minutes diſpatched. 


- Tnheritances deſcend to the eldeſt ſon, or heir-male; the younger children's e be- 


ing left to the generoſity of their brother, who keeps them in a ſtate of ſervitude as long 


as he pleaſes. But the . a man's cattle i is obliged to maintain his wives while 


they remain unmarried. . 


This may ſuffice: de a tolerable. idea of hs juriſprudence of the 1 but it 
will be neceſſary to obſerve, that the Dutch, governor at the Cape has almoſt unlimi 


influence in all their public deciſions ; and when animoſities run high between twonations, 


he generally conciliates the difference, and prevents an abſolute rupture. The chiefs fre- 
quently make their acknowledgments to the governor; and, being always well received, 


and:in general preſented with ſuch trifles as they are moſt attached to, they look upon 


the Dutch with great eſteem and veneration. 


Tt was a conſiderable time before Europeans could develope the myſteries which ob- 


ſcured the religion of theſe nations; but it is now certain, that they acknowledge the ex- 


iſtence of one Supreme Being, whom they call Gounja Gounja, or Gounja Tiquoa, or 
the God of gods, the Governor of the World, endued with unſearchable attributes and per- 


fections, who was ths Creator of all things, and whoſe rekdence is far above the moon, 


cauſing 
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cauſing the fun wins end the vain ta deſcends and proniding alk. this ge neveſſary 
man aid deaſt. 12 714 ta : [1970 69.26. Hin 4 dipl K n 7 55 wht ist i 
But notwithſtanding ahipaoioc nin of u true God, they have no inſtitution or 
feſtival that bas apy-immetime +cferenpe ta hich} their; advrations: being-folely, paid to 
deities ſubordinate to cht Supteme Intelli bet in defenet of which, the mpſt ſenſible 
her at their firſt parents ſo heinoully offetideil the: God al gode, that 
they have expoſed them to his curſe, and ſhut his ears to their prayereic 20 e O41. 
Tue mot bs eſteemed ani inferior viſible; dielqity; which they ſtile Gaunjs, or God, 
believing it to be tho refteſentative bf the Moſt Highz and paying their ndoracions 10 iſ at. 
every Ehinge and fa In'artitudesiand; tones of vice expreſſive pf>their: Waneration;; cry- . 
We ſalute Thou aft welcome f- Grant us fodden fr our tutile, and milk in 
0 bunch fee. Tha 210 rns adäreſſeb are frequeritly repeatedli attended with ſing ging, 
ſhouting, Fanteing! and clapping bf hands, which fort ofoyiorſhip: Rang. e 
dc En their deity. waff leet to ahif do gli bit en 0 ifs 4% +; 
The Hottentots Hie wife pay great vcheration to a winged ãnſtctz ſail ta be banner le, 
ir datt 3 h ha n ber neee ede 
22 | 4 And h te: nd, ate od: en 


kill two pac Lp on dhe any ny and-i imagine all een an eee 
ing oblivion. If che creature happens to ſetlle upon any one; that parſon is ever after conli-- 
dered as fiered; ahd indeed'ie/reveredias i ſuint / The fatteſb ok ihm facrifized in honour. 
of this:divine eite, us well as of irs faint; whes wears the TawWI of. tho beaſt about-hs- 
neck; amis che, 40t6 af or js: aintſhip'i -ſupcrſtdediliy-ſamgiother.; nhaþil dbtain- | 
4 : nod 22rt; 13h 25111 Aan n Ni ei Artie 47 7 1 1 5 25 gs Hoy 851) 
Deceaſed ſaints, auch eminent men, are honoured, with: a teligious meratiomz and ſeve- - 
ral thountajris; — woogs, are conſecrated ta their WEmAry. « Qn paſting, 
: Lottentots-ſt —— fo x 
they are dedicated, ond devoutly implore their protection and guidance th. Hes 

 Bkewile believe in an unpropitious Jeinyyicalled-Mougu eee eee 
Alena ss an Il nstured vexatious ſpirity whoſe malice deprives. himſelf of reſts but as 
the father of mifchief, the ſource of 4MiAdon;/and:theinſpireref.witcheralt. ; Tv: this 
diabolical being they facrifice through fear}. and 1 avert the effects of Weinen; N | 

From their offering up prayers to the departed yup ee Wera 1 6 
in future exiſtende; though it has never Veen under ey 
Wn” puniſhments. 1 3 i Ae ee ee 336 wa; att 1 571 8017 
1 tel} de, mat their tient projtitebin were ſent inth his country by God himfelf; 
the name of 'the man was Nob, and that of the worn Feng. ne 


hi an chat they were 
2 thventors of ſeveral- uſcfal arts, and taught the breeding and'kreping of cüttle. In 
feveral Inftahees they refemble the Jews, particularly in the regulation of their feſtivals by 
the 1 and * legal * and their 3 . 
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and fiſh without ſcales; but they have no tradition "_—_— the children of Iſrael, or the 
Moſaic inſtitutions. 

A prieſt, or rather maſter of the religions canmonizs, refides it in every villagoy but be” 
never offers up to Heaven the prayers of the people, nor inſtructs them in the principles of 
religion; his office being merely to preſide at their offerings, and to-regulate their gere: 
monies. He has neither revenues nor fixed perquiſites, but receives any voluntary prefent 
they chuſe tö make him, and is always one of the party at feaſts. and j joyous meet 
And here it may not be i improper to remark, that this is probably. the only place on earth, | 
of any conſiderable extent, where neither the temporal nor ſpiritual powers have the ſmalleſt 
emolument or income affixed to their reſpective ſtations; and this may caring ws one 
reaſon why a reformation in policy or religion could never be effeQed... 2 

Strange and abfurd as their religion. mult appear, there is not a ſingle Adna on * 
whore any Hottentot was ſincerely converted to the Chriſtian faith. The Dutch, indeed,, 
have ſentabundance of miſſionaries among them, who have exerted rhemlelyes 10 the utmoſt, 
but their endeavours have always proved ineffetual.. _ 2q 9142 to 

A late governor of the Cape was prepoſſeſſed with. the opinion, Fee Hoteumninfant 
might be brought up in the principles of the true religion, and taught to conform to. Eu- 
ropean cuſtoms. He accordingly cauſed one of them to be inſtructed with- great, care. in 
the knowledge of Chriſtianity, and in. ſeveral languages; his dreſs and manners being 
formed after the Dutch model. Thus qualified, he was ſent with, a commiſſery- 
to the Indies, where he remained for ſome years,, and then returned to the Cape. 
Zut, in a feu days after his arrival, equipping himſelf in the manner of his countrymen, 
and packing up all his cloaths, he preſented; himſelf. before his patron, and laying; the 
bundle; at his feet, addreſſed him in words to; the following effect. Be pleaſed,, Sir, to 
take notice, that I for ever enounce this apparel. I likewiſe for ever renounce, the 
4 C hriſtian religion; being fully reſolved to live and die in the religion, manners, and 

©. cuſtoms, of my forefathers. I have nom only to requeſt that you. will grant me (and. I. 
< am-perſuaded that I ſhall. not beg in vain) your permiſſion to wear this collar and hanger, 
as memorials of your kindneſs to me.“ Then ruſhing. out of the governor's houſe, he 
fled precipitately up the country; and, though frequently urged by the miſſionaries ta ro- 
turn to the fold of Chriſt, he could; never be drawgpfrom his reſolu tion 
1 But though. the Hottentots: by no means ehuſe to embrace the Chtiſtian nlaidacohey: 
are often found to excel in it's moral obligations. In munificence and; hoſpitality, in. re- 
Heving-the diſtreſſed, and: in temperance and. ſobriety, they are ahmoſt unrivalled. A Hot- 
tentot dan hardly enjoy his own meals, unleſs his neighbour partakes with him. If he has 
but a ſingle dramof brandy, he freely gives part of it to any perſon preſent. If he: is ſoaks 
ing, he cabls to his countryman to ſtay and take ale whiffs with him,, and his, pipe 
may poſſibly regale a large party: before it comes to himſelf; . In a word, the Hottentots 
ard all kindneſs and good - nature to ons another; and their felieitꝝ ſeema : augmented wen- 
ever they have. an opportunity. of oonferring any favour: : Nor are: hair regards comά⁰jĩ2 
to their on countrymen; they freely relieve. the diſtreſſed of any eamplexian,. cus 
r „ ee the zeal of the moſt humane W Dumps 
Ars | | g,C. : | perſonal. 


" AP ® I e. > 
me entity nl eine faith they are truly exetnpHery, and their general inorkſobns 


duct conveys | the keeneſt reproof to the deſpiſers of their ignoranctde. A 
"The Hottentots, from practice and TSfip tradition, are pretty well filled in the hides 
bf ſimples, and often"apply them in very JifEult and dangerous caſes With untommon 
ſucdeſs, though muy ſdde Whims and ſuperſtitions are blended with their proſtriptions. 
In deberal chirürgical aperativhs tlhiey are dextrous and expert; anne de we 
other inſtrüments than u ebmmon knife, a horn, and à piece of bonne. 
"When any one is ſeiged With the clic; or any local pain, the firſt erpveieht hs! bank 
ping, Which is performed after the foHowingminner, Thepatient being laid on his back) | 
the dobtor applies his mouth to the part affected, which he ſucks or ſome time; then « 
ping on the horn of an o with a very ſmooth rim, he lets it remain till the fleſh beneath j is 
decomemnſeaſibte; after which the horn is removed, and two or three inciſions being made, 
ae horn lis ireplaced, here it remains till it is full of blood. If this operation only te- 
moves the puin to another part, the patient is again cupped; but when, after all, this mode 
of eure proves inefficacious, internal remedies are nne which- are either W 
vr. Powers: of Certain falutary roots and herbs. 
An every kraal there is at leaſt one phyſician, who is tn: POW city the moſt aged | 
and eperienced villagers, and appointed to watch over the health of his neighbours; the 
Honour of which employment is judged a ſufficient recompence, for he has neither fee nor 
rewbrd for his preſetiptlons or operations. The preparations of theſe practitiomers are all 
Kept-very fecret; and when u patient dies under their eare, they always inſiſt cht their 
remedies ate rendered ĩneffectual by ene Indeed, all maladies which baiſle the 
Mill of theſe phyſicians, are conſtantly #ſcribed: (0 the effect of ſorcery. When à patient 
ſuppoſes himſeif attackeu by an evil ſpirit, he applies to the phyſician of the village, who 
zuuu orders à fat ſheep to be killed, the Taub of hleh he carefully inſpects and powders 
with Duehuj after which it is twiſtéd like a rope, and hung about the patient's neck; who 
is Sbliged to wear it till it drops uff. But ſhould this piove inſuſſicient, the doctor pre: 
ſeribes phyſic; and when eee baue, warne * N n that * * * 
to powerful to be counteracted. 
Phe language of the — ancient ee ee eee a 
claſhing of the tongue againſt the palate, is one of the moſt inharmonious/and:unintels 
ligiwle in the world. mm A io yin enen of 
e 2 250 12299 09 hνẽeινuν⁰ D 
The gom-gom, one of "ER — n of A boi of: onion alive: 
| 5 rung with twiſted ſinews or catgut, with a large quill, which is applied to the 
mouth, the different notes being produced by the particular modulations of the: breath: 
Phey have alſo an inſtrument called the larger gom-· gom, and ſevoral kinds of flutes and 
| Hagaliots made of reads ,ſomeiof which are tolerably harmonious, | . { ret vida vin 
Mheir vocal muſic-conlſiſts chiefly eee eee 
whithis ſung by both ſexes in their religious certmonies. But, notwithſtanding this 
poverty of harmony, and though they have frequently! heard European inſtruments, 85 
well 5 —— is tue moſt.melodious in the world, 
angling - Dancing 
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+ Dancing is with. bath Gxes a favourite divexion bug it.is chiefly per | at the cons 
cluſion of a War, on the laughter of ſome wild beaſt, 7 when, "OY, ortu ate eyent iy 

happened. either to 1 or te a village 10 85 „On theſe and fimix 

3 bale kraal teſtify their j Wy by 14 5 whol nights without Intermiſ- 


fon · or refreſhments the-ſpeRators form; ge. Fin e for the better accommof 
che dangers, wie Join, in, the, coma. + e {ahi ee 
exert theit utmoſt kill. * — Bu dance 9 ie ume 1 5 A 2 
ee e, 6 5 aking their ring 1805 lignal. for _ 


idates the be ipnin ball, 
| Kot after 11 88 ingof a * 
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againſt any luden, alacm, , 'The e officers of the Company þ ye, very commodi- 
and beautiful Jodgings in the caſtle, which likewiſe contains the ple Rore-houſl 7 0 
+ The church, which. is not very higbly ornamented, is Lacuaap — 19 95 and, 
being white-waſhed on the  outlide, bas a.yery. agrecable appearance fi $5 1 ea. 

Ide hoſpital is both an honour and an.ornament. to. fl places... 'Y 
gular edifice, fronting te church and fiyated near the Company's 
is attended with the mpſt bepehgial.effefts, as;fow Mig arrive fither fig 
 cope-wichout having a.copſiderahle number vf fick onboard, who are alan oor 
here; :and.heing well: ledged and taken care pf, Pon recover from their A OHH de 
which Feſh.proviſians andes ſalubtiqus air do, nat a little Gans 4 di vd boronelic 
<:>Nhwother public: firuRures ame the(l,oders where t e Company” «lays are kept; anda 
handſome range of flahles, capable. of dene ek I hundred, horſes for the uſe pf the 
gevernor aud che fü gers of his court. % 383, 2b WO] vn 21 16 2 l H 
Thegarerumestcf the; Cape colonies ndnd by kigbt councils... T he Halt, gn 
Brand coungil,: aasliſts of che gorernor, and eight, others, who are generally the, higheſt 
officers: in the Company's ſervice; the next is the. College of Juſtice; the third; is A curt 
dependent upon the laſt, which takes. gan egg pl All breaches. of the page the, fourth 
is the Court of. Martipgesy which takes ce that all nuptial contracts be entered into with 
the conſent uf the pareytsor.guardians gfithe contracting parties iche Hfrh is the. Chamber 
of Orphans; the ſixth is the Eecleſiaſtical College; the ſeventh is the Court of, Common 
Conoctinthte e the 5 t ene 
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of whick'i He we Natal: this river, after along” winding court; diſchirges 
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to the Dutch Company amount a. Hey hundred, "who are Avidet itte une, 
called't the qualified and ung valified. e dalifi ed ue thofe who compoſe the adwini- 
ration, and their clerks; the unqualified 5 the iat artifievts; and mental ſervants, 
Thbe g governor's yearl A owahCce is three thofand td Fundrec —— forins, 
with board-wages] which, e receives f monthly lte rere five vun A pounds 
rice, thirty buſhels of þ ufh e white "tics, ny 
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The « other ebe of the Tat have 1  proporciohble atjd adequate ae, and 


RR the moſt comfortable manner imag 10 le. 273903 een baſded .embieg 3s 


The Company: s garden at the Cape 0 e ot ite great beauties Ame places 


and pe: haps the moſt ext OT he world, con tal hs almoſt eye "fruit," fo wur, or 
Mruß. „, that is curious 0! r 00 Had e 1 W TY glot 3 ft is very ſpacions:"and. 
from molt parts 9 of it here are deli vlyty Views r e le A ading country,” T de nue 


merable Baiba it Contains Are — to de deferibeg; 'thoufanids of Various flowers firike 
the eye at 6h&, and vie with each othe? In native ſpldnop: ' here grove# of tres of every. 
ſpecies ſpread. their branches to the fan z and thbre mady Walks, Ang ehegänt payilivns, give 
the whole u holt toinantic wid thcKkrititi Appedtanc 06 00 nf (ried of 

© Calftarfa Proper, or the Worth 8 bars c ity" egen r Ulnnet, k. Ae unknovnz 
no Europeat traveller having ever traverſed 4rs limits; or defertted it's productions, it's 


_ hatufal 'euriofities;* br tlie manners of it's Inhabitaiits; The little of it that is known to 


geographers, has obtained the name 6f Terra del Natal, ſo called from it's having been 
which. 
W of lh Latirade, is inhabited by the Caffies, 
ane differ widely from ths Hettefestsb l tr 
The face of the country towards the fea is plain ung Wobdy;  butit's inland parte ary - 
diverſified with hiſs and vallies, af agiccably*chehuered with: groves,” tneadows; and 
ſpacious'plains © The whole is well watered'by: feverdl"confiderable Rveams3 the largeſt 
itſelf into” the 
Eaftern Ocean near the goth degree of Touth' Hifiliide?® 62 Hide let offs nog inch avdg9) 
The znimals of this country ave very HutherGus, Partibuleelyehpherd, which are often 
ler in droves of more than e or WR 'bucod-tefs-ylentiful than in the 
neighbouring nations. {30309 e eee Iro:fteteioodt oils at fand ad: 1 


"Fowls; both wild and tame, are extremely plentifulj due; choigurticulariſpecies.: are in 
wenn unknown. to ene, though ſome of them are W as uncommonly: 
beautiful. 


js fituated between the 30 


The rivers; 4s well as the ſea; are plentifully flocked with fiſh, but the natives ſeldom 
| ectel them: they, however, take vaſt numbers of turtles in a very ſingular manner; 
_ tying a ſtring to the head and tail of a living remora, or ſueking-fiſh, which they let down 
into the water among the young turtles, and as ſoon * it adheres to the back of one of 
them, draw up both together. L 
The natives, who' are of the middle ſtature, are well proportioned, of a 1 alpe®, 

and have woolly hair, with remarkably white teeth. Their uſual drefs is only a ſquare 
piece of cloth made of ſilk-graſs, in the form of a ſhort apron; and tied round the waiſt 
with two ſtrings. They wear tallow- caps, nearly à foot high, formed by gradually fays 
ing on the hair large quantities of the pureſt fat, which they never afterwards remove from 
_ their heads: and without theſe caps of tallow a man would be expoſed. to the deriſion of tliè 
whole community. Boys, till a certain ages are profitdiwes from aſſuming: this Aitkguifh 
_ Ing badge of manhood. 

The chief employment of the Raves is dar ientears, and tenckax their flocks. Tieit . 
ordinary food conſiſts of bread made of Guinea corn, wier various e ou effi Ow 


and their common beverage 1 is milk, 
Every individual is a general artificer; that is, hg builds bis hut, and Mikes his culi- 


nary utenſils, as well as his offenſive and defenſive weapons. The men perform att the 
labotious offices, while the women only milk the cows and ſuperintend domeſtic regula- 
tion, as in more civilized nations. They live together i in ſmall villages, which are under 
the government of the oldeſt inhabitant; but the ſupreme power is 1 2a in A King of TY 
the country, with whoſe reſidence we are wholly unacquainted. 

Wives, or rather women, are allowed without limitation; being purcfinſet from their 
relations, chiefly with cattle, for there is no ſuch thing as money in the country. 

- The Caffres carry on ſome trade with the corſairs of the Red Sea, who take ets ivory 
in exchange for ſilks; which are vp apr gel of to ſuch 1 as b touch = Natal, 
or carried into Monomotopa, 
A Dutch navigator formerly met with an Enzliffmwan in this country, who had 
deferted from his ſhip, and ſettled among the Caffres; where he married two wives, and 

affimilated his dreſs and manners to thoſe” of the people among whom he lived. Having 
amaſſed a vaſt quantity of ivory and ſilks, he formed the reſolution! of embarking, wi ith 
theſe commodities for the Cape: but the king hearing of his intention, ordered him to ap- 
pear in his preſence; when, after reproaching him in the ſevereſt terms for his meditated 5 
treachery and ingratitude to a people who had received and cheriſhed him in ſo. generous 
a manner, he repreſented the inhumanity of leaving his wife and children i in fuch glowing. 
colours, that the culprit fell at the-monareh's 8. acknowledged his offence, and con- 
ſented to abandon his deſign. He is ſaid to have afterwards prevailed on another European 
to ſettle in this country; but whether there are at preſent any of their deſcendants, has 
never been thoroughly aſcertained. 
From the account of the loſs of the 8 in juſt publiſhed by Alexander 
Dalrymple, Eſq. under the ſanction of the Court of Directors of the Eaſt India Company, 


it appears, that the Dutch diſtinguiſh four people beyond the Hottentots; viz. the Caffres, 
| 9D 8 the 
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the apache, the Mambookers, and the Abonyas: on the coaſt of which latter people 
the Dutch ſuppoſe the ſhip to have been loſt in 28 degrees 30 minutes ſouth latitude, 
Between the Tambookers and Mambookers there is an uninhabited country, 
The chief information that can be collected from this narrative is that common attach- 
ment of all the African nations to braſs ornaments, which the Caffres ſhewed on this oc- 
caſion, by picking up the braſs nails from trunks caſt aſhore, and ſticking them into their 
 hair—that they are addicted to pilfering, as appears from their ſtealing what they liked 
from the wreck, and then running away—that they dreſs their heads high with a hollow 
in the middle; which rather ſeems to confirm the account of ſomething like the tallow 
heads juſt deſcribed from Dampier and other travellers, though Mr. Dalrymple ſeems 
to think the direct contrary—that the natives have but one ſhoe, made of buffalo 
hide; which they wear on the right-foot, without any upper-leather except over the toe, 
tying it round the ancle with two ſtrings from the hee], and with, which they are ſaid to 
make aſtaniſhing ſprings in hunting—that they. throw ſtones at their enemies, and uſe tar- 
gets made of hides, with red ſticks knobbed at one end, and lances—and that the women are 
cloathed, from the ſhoulders to the knees, in long ſkins, dreſſed very ſoft. | 


In one of the countries through which the ſailors paſſed in their progreſs to the Cage 

of Good Hope, they ſaw a people taller than the Caffres in general, and not ſo black, with 
their cheeks painted red, and with oftrich and other feathers ſtuck in their hair. They 
alſo ſaw, in their journey, a man lighter coloured than the natives, with ſtraight hair, 
whom they ſuppoſed to be a Malayan, (but whom the Dutch imagine was one of their 
countrymen, named Traut) who warned them to keep along the coaſt, as they might, if they 
went inland, probably fall in with the Boſchemen Hottentots, who would moſt aſſuredly 
deſtroy them; and, afterwards, a black Portugueſe, who lived by the fide of a ſalt · water 
river, with two Caffre women, and entertained the en travellers. in a ant «164/00 
4 manner. | 
| Though only the four ſeamen from nn the x narrative 8 alluded to was whew ; 
have yet arrived in England, as the number of perſons on board the Groſvenor at the time 
of the wreck is ſuppoſed by Mr. Dalrymple to have been. one hundred and forty-two, 
many more intelligent perſons, and ſuch as had better opportunities of obſerving the 
cuſtoms of. the ſeveral people in whoſe countries they may but too long reſide, will pro- 
bably be enabled to give farther particulars of the cuſtoms and manners of the ſeveral in- 
habitants than have yet tranſpired. And this is the rather to be expected, as the calamities 
they experienced are ſuppoſed to have ariſen merely from want of management with the 
natives, who might naturally be alarmed on ſeeing fo large a body of Europeans; for they 


certainly treated the individuals who fell Aer ee f Father with Findneſs this 
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BABELMAN DEL. 


AV IN G were the continent of Africa, the inbubftente of which, as we "A 
ſeen, in general entertain but very contracted ideas of civilization and reſinement, 
we ſhalt now briefly deſeribe it's infular appendages, ſome of which are ſuppoſed to be the 
happy iſlands of antiquity, though in many ſucceeding ages their ſituations were unknown. 
The ſame barbariſm which over-ran the continent; ſpread it's baneful wings on every fide; 
and, brooding incumbent on the relics of genius, enervated the arm of induſtry, furled the 
ſail of commerce, and left the nations equally ignorant of arts and of each other. + 
Beginning with the iſlands in the Indian Ocean, we come firſt to Babelmandel, which 
gives name to the Straits at the entrance of the Red. Sea, and is ſituated in 13 degrees 
north latitude, and in 43 degrees 33 minutes eaft longitude from London; about fout 
miles from the Arabian as well as from the Abyflinian ſhore. | The Ethiopians and the 
Arabians formerly carried on inceſſant wars for the poſſeſſion of this then important iſland, 
which commands the entrance into the South Sea, and preſerves a communication with 
the ocean; but the Turks having now made themſelves maſters of both ſhores, and the 
commodities of India no longer paſſing through the Red Sea, it is almoſt deſerte. 
The whole circumference of this iſland is not more than five miles; the ſoil is barren, 
rocky, and expoſed; and, being ſcorched! by the nn heat of the fun, it now eee 
affords: ny A one for man or beaſt. 
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| a HE ſand of F Zocetra; or W is _—— in the I een, b in . 
1 12 minutes north Jatitude; thirty leagues from Cape Guardafuy; and is about 

eighty miles long and fifty four broad. It is particularly celebrated for remarkably fine 
aloes, which are therefore called Sucotrine. Though the climate is exceſſively hot, this 
iſland is very populous, and the ſoil yields moſt of the fruits and plants common to troꝑi- 
cal fituations, with conſiderable quantities of frankincenſe, gum tragacanth, dates, and 
rice; which laſt articles are principally exported to Goa, and other parts of the Eaſt Indies, 
The ifland likewiſe abounds with cattle; and there are two good harbours, where Euro- 
pean ſhips uſed formerly to put in when they loſt their paſſage to India, 
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The inhabitants on the coaſts are negroes of large ſtature, with diſagreeable aſpects 


at woolly hair; but thoſe inhabiting the interior parts of the iſland, and probably the 
Aborigines, are much more handfome, having features which nearly reſemble thoſe of 


Europeans: the Arabs, denpten are en of the couneye and occupy all the beſt 
ſituations. | LEES. | 
Theſe iſlanders wear a ſtuff np of goats hair, best into Pr gowns, which are 
faſtened round the waiſt with a ſaſh: they have alſo a ſort of long cloaks, which are thrown 
over the ſhoulders, and wrapped round the whole body. 
They ſubſiſt on the milk and fleſh of their cattle, with dates, rice, and . 

The Zocotrans in general are Pagans; but the Arabs, who are the governing body, are 
Mahometans. Calanſia, which is the only city of the iſland, is the reſidence of a prince, 
who. is ſaid to be tributary, to the Ottoman Porte; but ſince Europeans have ceaſed to 

8 * > ne why we: . wan 550 eee with the civil or ee cuſtoms 
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| rand 14 degrees ſouth latitade; being at equal diſtances from the continent of Africa 
and the ifland of Madagaſcar. Johanna, which is the principal of the groupe, is about 
thirty miles long and fifteen broad, and abounds with all ſorts of proviſions and tropical 
fruits. The Eaſt India ſhips ufually touch at this place for refreſnments, and meet with 
an Hoſpitality from the natives which is but ſeldom experienced on the continent of 
Africa. They are negroes of the Mabometan perſuaſion, and are remarkable for their 
affability and politeneſs. Moſt of the inhabitants are tall, robuſt, and well - proportioned; 
they have piercing eyes, long black hair, and complexions between olive and black. The 
common people wear only ſkull- caps, with coarſe wrappers round their loins; but thoſe 
of more elevated rank have wide- ſleeved ſhirts hanging down over wide drawers, with 
waiſtcoats accommodated to the ſeafon: perſons of confequence are alſo diſtinguiſhed by 
the nails of their fingers and toes, which are ſuffered to grow to an immoderate length, and 
are tinged with a yellowiſh-red juice extracted from a ſhrub which grows in the marſhy 
parts of the land, They uſually carry large knives or poniards ſtuck in the faſhes which 
encircle their waiſts; but few hare turbans, except thoſe of very ſuperior degree. The 
women adorn themſel ves with bracelets of various metals; and their ears in particular. are 
ſo filled with theſe favourite ornaments, that the lobes are greatly Wanted: with the weight, 
and this is :confidered as a mark of extraordinary beauty. | 
Children of both ſexes, for phyſical reaſons, rather than from the heat of the climate, 
e naked till they are ee eight years of ages as they ſuppoſe that the 0 
| accefs: 
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acceſs of air to every part of the body is conducive to health, ſtrength, and growth, and 
that it prevents thoſe deformities which ſwathing i is apt to occaſion. 

The ſoil being of itſelf abundantly fertile, the natives indulge their conſtitutional Indie 
lence; and, ſatisfied with it's ann, productions, never _ to ITE" it * 
tillage and cultivation. 

Their language is a corruption of the Arabic, incorporated with the Zanguebar tongue; 
and their manners ſtill retain much of the ſimplicity of uncultivated nature. Naturally 
of warm conſtitutions, they generally avail nee of the een, of weir nn 
gion, as to the number of their wives. 

'They treat the Engliſh with peculiar civility, on account of the affiſtance they ati: 


ty received from them in their wars with the natives of the neighbouring iſlands, and 
the confidence they repoſe in their diſintereſted views of viſiting them. „ 


The town of Johanna i is compoſed of about two hundred houſes and huts, the former 


of which are built of ſtone, and belong to the king and principal men of the country; 
but the latter are conſtruQed of reeds tied together, . over Wich a ue wy 
and cow-dung, and thatched with cocoa-leaves. ; 

The origin of monarchial government in this iſland, is aſcribed to a Mooriſh merchanty zwho, 
flying for murder from Moſambique, put to ſea in an open boat, and accidentally reached 
Johanna; where, meeting with a favourable reception, and being. ſoon after joined by ſome 


of his countrymen, he formed a ſcheme to raife himſelf to the ſovereignty of the iſland, 


which he accompliſhed by his fuperior addreſs, without violence or uſurpation. His 
knowledge made him reſpected by the ignorant natives; and having ſecured the favour of 
the majority, and eſtabliſhed himſelf on the throne by their voluntary concurrence, he 
found means to overcome all oppoſition; and, after a you eng, * the kingdom to his 
ſon, in whoſe family it has ever ſince remained. 

When any European ſhip arrives, the king uſually goes on hs; as no trade can be 
opened with his ſubjects, till his royal licence is obtained; which, however, ſeldom coſts 


more than a little gunpowder, a few muſquets, or my other en ee which 


F ſtrike the fancy of the ſovereign. 


The other Comora iſles are, Comora, from which the reſt are An; Mayotta, 
Mohilla, and Angazeja; but as European ſhips ſeldom viſit any except Johanna, we know 

very little of their productions, or the-cuſtoms of their inhabitants, only that they are 
more inhoſpitable than thoſe we have deſcribed; and, either _ dvend or. e 29 * are 
averſe to any intercourſe with en nations. | 


* „* $i] 
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c A P. IV. 
MADAGASCAR. | 


HI F is heme the largeſt iſland of Africa, and i is 1 one of the largeſt in the 
whole world. It has obtained different names, from the different nations who have 
viſited it. By the natives it is called Madacaſc; by the Portugueſe, the firſt diſcoverers, 
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St. Laurence; by the French, L'Iſle Dauphin; and by the Nubians, Perſians, and Ara. 
bians, Serandib. It lies between the 12th and 26th degrees of ſouth latitude, and be- 
tween the 44th and 51ſt degrees of eaſt longitude from London, about forty leagues from 
the continent of Africa: being nearly a thouſand miles in length from north to ſouth; and, 
at a medium, about two hundred and fifty miles broad. 

Between this iſland and the continent, the ſea is rapid and boiſterous, e channel 
through which European ſhips, in their pallage to and from India, uſually paſs, unleſs 
prevented by the violence of the winds. 

The general appearance of the country is pleaſant, hana, and inviting; it abounds i in 
fugar, honey, vegetables, vines, fruit-trees, valuable gums, ſpices, corn, cattle in pro- 
digious numbers and variety wild and: tame ovine PLeSpus ane nn filver, ooppfre 

tin, and ſteel. | 
I bere is an 8 diverſity of hills, lies. woods, and open country; the baden 
is excellent, the foreſts ever- green, and the rivers, ſome of which are very conſiderable, are 
Nlentifully ſtocked with excellent fiſh. To theſe local eee We nen add, that the 
air is temperate and ſalubrious. 

The natives are commonly tall, well-propnnioned, and of an olive n e - 
* to black. 'Fheir hair is black and curling, but not woolly, like that of the negroes 
of Guinea; their noſes are ſmall, but regular; and their lips are of moderate thickneſs, 
The vulgar wrap only a ſhort piece of cotton cloth or ſilk round their waiſts, which 
they call a lamber; but perſons of diſtinction, of both fexes,. adorn their wriſts with rings 
of the moſt. valuable metal they can procure, with which they likewiſe arnament their hair. 
Te women wear lambers or robes reaching to their feet, covered: with. a garment in 
the form of a ftrait ſhift, which covers the. whole bady. This is commonly of cotton, 
dyed of a dark colour, and trimmed: with beads of different hues fancifully arranged. 

The females are exemplary in their conjugal obedience, amiableneſs of diſpoſition, and 
agreeableneſs of manners. Indeed, the whole nation may be characterized as a friendly, 
| benevolent people, poſſeſſing many virtues, which are not ſhaded by more numerous vices 
than thoſe which are commonly praCtiſed in more civilized regions. _ 

The maſt reſpeRtful mode of ſalutation is licking a ſuperior's feet; which abe ſub- 
mice: is practiſed: by thoſe who addreſs the prince, and by the wives when their huſ- 
bands return from the wars, or after long abſence. The principal riches of the inha- 
bitants are ſuppoſed to conſiſt in their cattle; for gold and ſilver are only uſed by way of 
ornament, or in exchange; the art of coinage being entirely unknown, _ 

The ſovereigns of Madagaſcar affect a great deal of external ſplendor, and exerciſe an 
uncontrouled power over the lives and fortunes of their ſubjects, to whom they give au- 
dience fitting croſs-legged' on a mat. They are perpetually furrounded by a conſiderable 
number of noblemen and ſlaves; and they have a variety of palaces, as they are called, 
raiſed with boards formed by the hatchet; which, though far exceeding the huts of their 
ſubjects, are ſeldom more than eight or ten feet high. 

Theſe princes, however, have no regular ſtanding army, but make uſe of their vaſſals upon 
every emergency. Their arms are lances and hatchets, with a few fire-· locks Far 
— mariners. 
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When they make war, they generally attempt to carry their point by ſurprize; to effe& 
which, they uſually attack the towns of their enemies in the night; a man preceding the 
army with a piece of meat in his hand, which he throws to the dogs, to prevent their 
barking. The inhabitants, however, being ſoon alarmed, endeavour to fly; but, in at- 
tempting to leave their huts, they are ſtabbed with lances by their enemies. The 
women and children are then made priſoners, the town burnt, and the cattle driven away; 
which cloſes the conteſt, unleſs the vanquiſhed can obtain aſſiſtance, and make reprizals. 
Though letters have never been introduced into this country, their laws, which are 
traditional, and handed down from father to fon, are founded in juſtice, and enforced 
without partiality or indulgence. Capital puniſhments are but few, and indeed ſeldonrs 
neceſſary ; but fines, which are always paid in cattle, are levied on the moſt trivial occa- 
fions. Adultery with the wife of a ſuperior is expiated by the forfeiture of thirty head of- 
cattle, beſides beads or other articles; but with the wife of an equal, by a fine of only 
tiventy. Aſſaults are punifhed by a fine of fifteen head of cattle; and when any one defrauds 
his neighbour, the number forfeited is proportioned to the magnitude of the offence... 
They profeſs. Paganiſm; acknowledging, however, the exiſtence of one Supreme God, 
whom they call Deaan Unghorray, which fignifies * The Lord above:* but they maintain 
that there are four other lords, each of whom preſides over his reſpective quarter of the 
world. Thefe are regarded as the immediate ſervants of the great God, and as mediators 
between him and man; on which account they receive 3 veneration, and are ad- 
dreſſed by prayers and facrifices, 

Befides theſe inviſible deities, they keep in their houſer a fall portable idol, which 
they call Owley.. This is ſuppoſed to be a kind of taliſman to which their guardian genius 
is attached, and by which, as a proper medium, he is to be invoked. 

Circumeiſion is performed among theſe people, but in a very different manner from that 
of the Jews and Mahometans. The ceremony is preceded by mirth, drinking, and feſ- 
tivity: after which a bull is tied and laid on the ground, when the lution and friends 
bring preſents of cattle; the father, or neareſt connection, then takes the child in his 
arms to the bull, and putting it's right-hand on the bull's right horn, exclaims—“ Let 
< the great God above, the lords of the four quarters of the world, and the guardian ſpi- 
© rits, proſper this child, and make him a great man; let him be ſtrong like this bull, and 
6 overcome all his enemies. An experienced perſon then performs the office, by cutting 
off the præpuce as cloſe as poſlible; after which the child is delivered to his mother, the 
Bull is killed, and a feaſt is made on the ſpot for the aſſembled friends. Fes 
Their belief of futurity is evident from every circumſtance of the few religious cere- 
monies they perform. They treat the memory of their forefathers with peculiar venera- 
tion; and, in the celebration of their funeral rites, diſplay a becoming ſolemnity. Every 
family has a peculiar burial-place, encloſed by a kind of paliſadoes, which is never en- 
tered without burning a bullock or cow before the ſpot. When any perſon is to be 
interred, the chief or eldeſt of the family goes to the gate of the cemetary; and, calling 
aloud on all the dead depoſited there by name, he concludes with obſerving, that ſuch a 
relation is come to repoſe among them, and hoping they will own him for a friend. The 
gates 


4 


gates are then opened; and, the grave We dug to a proper 1 the corpſe is depolited, 
and covered with earth, while the people without are buſied in cutting up and dividing 
among themſelyes the _ -which the. ſurviving friends have brought for their enter- 
tainment. | 

Mourning is not ſignified be any particular dreſs, but by ſhaving the head; and: who- 
ever neglects to comply with this form, on the death of his prince, is eſteemed a traitor. 5 

They pay the moſt implicit obedience to the injunctions of their umoſſes, or magicians, 
who pretend to dive into the ſecret powers of nature, and to engage the aſſiſtance of fa- 
miliar ſpirits on every occaſion. They likewiſe make taliſmanic compoſitions, which are 
carried before the army to enſure ſucceſs. In ſhort, nothing of importance is undertaken 
without conſulting theſe umoſſes; but though their incantations are by no means always 
efficacious, and events frequently fall out very different from their predictions, they are 


_never at a loſs for ſome plauſible reaſon to account for their failure; and, as they muſt ſome- 


times be right in their conjectures, a few inſtances of this kind are ſufficient to ſecure per- 
manent reputation. | 
Theſe magicians, however, never interfere in religious 2888, nor attempt to preſeribe 


the modes of performing them; as every individual has ſome.ceremonials peculiar to him- 
Lek. and deviates without effenca from the general forms. 


- Madagaſcar, as we have already hinted, was firſt diſcovered. by the Portu 1gueſe, but they 
never attempted to ſettle in it. The French, indeed, uſurped the poſſeſſion of it in 1641; 
but ſoon loſing the confidence of the natives, they were all expelled a few years after; 
ſince which period no European nation has ever thought proper to make a ſimilar attempt, 
though the French are ad: at preſent to.have ſome ſuch an in conterplation, 


MAURITIUS. | 
HIS illand obtained it's preſent name from the Dutch, who firſt diſcovered it in 
1598, while Prince Maurice was their ſtadtholder. It is ſituated: in 20 degrees 
ſouth latitude, and 56 eaſt longitude, and about an hundred leagues to the eaſtward of 


Madagaſcar. It's form is oval, being about 50 leagues in circumference; and there is 


an excellent harbour, capable of containing fifty large ſhips in perfect ſecurity. The 


climate is eſteemed both pleaſant and falubrious; and the mountains, ſeveral of which are 


very lofty, produce ſome of the beſt ebony in the world, beſides various other valuable 
trees. A number of rivulets likewiſe deſcend from the hills, which are plentifully ſtocked 
with fiſh, and tend to fertilize the ſoil in a ſurprizing manner, rendering it productive of 
ſugar-canes, dives, Ty and various fruits; and 2 paſturage for great numbers 
of cattle. 

When the Dutch firſt took poſſelion of this d, they found it deſtitute of inhabi- 
ants, or even animals, — deer and goats; but, with their uſual induſtry, they — 

render 


MAURITIUS, ET 


rendered it very fertile, and plentifully ſtocked it with cattle. However, they after- 
wards reſigned it into we hands of the French, who have ever ſince remained maſters of 
Mauritius. 


CB ART. Th 


BOURBON. 


HE Iſle of Bourbon, which is ſituated in 21 degrees ſouth latitude, and 54 eaſt lon- 
gitude from London, about eighty leagues to the eaſtward of Madagaſcar, is of an 
oval form, and ninety miles in circumference. 

This iſland is charmingly diverſifi-d with hills and vallies, foreſts and paſturage, and' 
refreſhed with a number of beautiful rivulets and ſprings. Though the climate is in- 
tenſely hot, it is eſteemed falubrious, and fruits of all kinds, with great variety of plants, 
roots, and ſpices, grow ſpontaneouſly, Many of the trees yield odoriferous gums; while 
the rivers are ſtocked with fiſh, the coaſt with land and ſea-turtles, -and every part of the 
iſland with neat cattle, hogs, goats, and various beautiful birds. Ambergris, coral, and 
the moſt curious ſhells, are found on the ſhores. 

On the north and ſouth ſides of the iſland are many commodious roads for ſhipping; 
but there is ſcarcely one good harbour where veſſels can ride ſecure againſt thoſe dreadful 
hurricanes which frequently happen during the monſoons. Indeed, the coaſt is environed 
with blind rocks, which render the navigation at all ſeaſons dangerous; and on the 
ſouthern extremity is a volcano which continually emits flames and ſmoke, attended with 
a tremendous roaring noiſe. | | 

The Portugueſe firſt diſcovered this iſland in 1545; and, having ſtocked it with hogs and 
| goats, afterwards deſerted it. An Engliſh commander, named Caſtleton, next landed, in 
1613; and, being charmed with it's beauty, gave it the appellation of the Engliſh Foreſt, 
But as our Eaſt India Company never thought fit to colonize this iſland, the F rench. 
took poſſeſſion of it in the year 1654, and named it the Ifle of Bourbon; leaving a few people 
of their own nation, and ſeveral ſlaves, which were afterwards brought away by an Engliſh: 
ſhip. The French, however, on their expulſion from Madagaſcar, a ſecond time efta- 
bliſhed themſelves on this iſland, where they have at preſent three pretty conſiderable 
ports: St. Paul; St. Denis, the reſidence of the governor; and St. Suſanna; at one or other. 
of which their [Halt India ſhips uſually touch for refreſhments.. Th 


CHAP. VII. 
ST. HELENA. 


EAVING the Oriental regions, we again double the G0 of Good Hope, which 
opens the Atlantic Ocean to our view, from whoſe immenſe boſom a conſiderable 
number of iſlands lift their heads; the firſt of which, in this quarter, that claims particular 


notice, is St. Helena. 
This. 


9 E 


„„ | AFREGAN ISLANDS. 


This iſland, ſo named by the Portugueſe, . becauſe it was originally diſcoyered on $, 
Helen's day, is ſituated in 16 degrees. ſouth- latitude, and 6 degrees weſt. longitude, from 
London; being nearly at equal diſtances from the continents of Africa and America. 

St. Helena is a rock about twenty-one miles in circumference, ſo high and fteep that 
it is only acceſſible at the landing-place, which is ſituated in a ſmall valley on the eaſtern 
ſide, defended by ſtrong batteries, the guns being planted nearly on a level with the water, 
This is the only anchorage about the iſland, except at Chapel Valley Bay; and, as the 
wind always blows from the ſouth-eaſt quarter, if a ſhip overſhoots the iſland eyer ſo 
little, it is impoſfible to recover it again. 

Though nothing but a hard barren rock preſents itſelf on every ſide, it is covered with 
mould about a foot deep, which produces not only graſs, but fruits, herbs, roots, and 
eſculent plants; being agreeably diverſified with eminences and plains, among which the 
houſes of the natives are interſperſed. The fields afford paſturage to a vaſt number of cat- 
tle, ſome of which are fed for the ſupply of ſuch Eaſt Indiamen as touch at this place; the 
reſt furniſh the natives with milk, butter, and cheeſe. Hogs, goats, and a variety of poul- 
try, abound throughout the iſland; while the ſea is well furniſhed with fiſh, But, amidſt 
this happy abundance, they have neither bread nor wine; as the rats, which lodge in the 
rocks, and cannot be e ee, deſtroy che „ and the climate js too hot for 
making wine. 

At a little diſtance from the landing-place, in Chapel Valley, ſtands the Engliſh fort, 
where the governor reſides; and in the ſame valley is a town conſiſting. of about fifty 

houſes built after the Engliſh manner, to which the people of the iſland always reſort when 
any ſhips appear, as well to act on the defenſive if they are enemies, as to entertain them 
if friends. There are about two hundred families upon the iſland, chiefly of Engliſh ex- 
traction. Every family has it's houſe and plantation, where they look after their cattle and 
poultry, and cultivate roots, herbs, and garden-ſtuff, which they diſpoſe of to the mariners 
who touch there. They are not, however, permitted to purchaſe any merchandize of the 
ſhips which arrive in their harbour, but are obliged to buy whatever they want of foreign 
growth or manufactu re at the Company's warehouſe, for which fry are allowed ſix months 
* 

The aborigines of this iſland are remarkable for their freſh, ruddy complexions, and 
robuſt conſtitutions; and are characterized, by a gentleman Who was long converſant with 


them, as an honeſt, inoffenſive, and hoſpitable people, baving ſcarcely a tihcture of avarice 
or ambition. 
Though the Portugueſe certainly diſcovered st. Helens; and ſtocked it with hogs, 
goats, and poultry, it does not appear that they, ever eſtabliſhed any colony. 
In 1600, the Engliſh Eaſt India Company firſt took poſſeſſion of it; and maintained the 
ſovereignty, without interruption, till the year 1673, when the Dutch took it by ſurprize. 
The Engliſh, however, under the command of Captain Munden, recovered it within the 


ſpace of a year, and at the ſame time took, three Dutch Eaſt Indiamen which lay in the 
| road, and it has ever ſince remained in our poſſeſſion. 


The 
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The affairs of the Company are managed by a governor, deputy-governor, ** ſtore- 
— who have fixed ſalaries, beſides a free wy to which all maſters of ſhips and * 
l paſſengers are r welcome. 


e N 
ASCENSION. 


HE Illand of Aſcenſion is ſituated in 8 degrees ſouth latitude, and 17 degrees 20 
minutes weſt longitude, from London, about two hundred leagues to the north-weſt 
of St. Helena. It was diſcovered by the Portugueſe on Aſcenſion-day, and from this cir- 
cumſtance received it's name. The iſland is on y about ten leagues in circumference, and 
in general very barren; producing but little wood, fruits, roots, or herbage, and is {till 
uninhabited; however, ſuch Eaſt India ſhips as have miſſed St. Helena, uſually make this 
a place of refreſhment, being furniſhed with a ſafe and commodious harbour. Within 
land are ſome goats, and ſeveral ſpecies of birds; but the vaſt number of. turtles which the 
coaſt affords, principally induce mariners to touch at this place. 
iſland called the Poſt Office, where letters are left corked up in a bottle, which. i is broke by 
the next comer, and another placed in it's ſtead. 
prevent the colonization of this place, that important article being no where to be pro- 
cured throughout it's whole extent. 


CHAP. 


MATTHEW. 


T. Matthews i is Saen in 1 degree 40 minutes ſouth latitude, and j in q Pas 12 mi- 

nutes weſt longitude, from London, nearly one hundred leagues: to the north-eaſt 
This iſland was likewiſe firſt diſcovered by the Portugueſe; who, after 
planting it, and maintaining the poſſeſſion for ſeveral years, at laſt abandoned it, ſince 
which time no other nation has ern it worthy of e 


— 


of Aſcenſion. 


CHAN N. 
1 HO M AS. 


HE Ifland of St. Thomas, or St. Thome, i is nearly circular, Mn one - bundtediaint 
twenty miles round, and lies exactly under the equator, about forty- five leagues from 

che African continent. The air of this iſland is damp, and prej udieial to European conſtitu- 
tions; nevertheleſs, it is the moſt conſiderable of any in the Gulph of Guinea, and'is well 
peopled by the Portugueſe, It abounds with wood and water, and towards the centre riſes 


22 


There is a ſpot on the 


The want of freſh water will for ever 


„ 


into 
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into a mountain of fuch height that it's ſummit-is generally enveloped aan clouds, The 

ſoil produces Indian corn, rice, fruits, ſugar, and ſome cinnamon. _ et. 

The principal town in the iſland is St, Thome, which is likewiſe the ſee of a biſhop, 

and contains five or ſix hundred houſes, handſomely built of wood, and ſurrounded with 
balconies, after the Portugueſe ſtile. 


CHEF. IM 
ANABOA. 
T His iſland was ; diſcovered | on the 1ſt of January 1571, and it's name imports þ 
1 happy year. It is ſituated i in 2 degrees ſouth latitude, two hundred miles to the weſt 
of Congo, and is about thirty miles in circumference. The country is mountainous, but 
abounds with Indian corn, rice, oranges, cocoa-nuts, and other fruits common to' theſe 
climates; there are alſo plenty of cattle, hogs, and pouitex. The Portugueſe ſtill maintain 
the ſovereignty of the iſland, but the generality of it's inhabitants are of negro extraction. 


Tunis place is e valuable for it's convenient road, in N ſhips' vn tie with 
much ſecurity. 2 N 


CHAP. XI. 
PRINCE's ISLAND. 


Els ſmall iſland is telt in the Gulph of Guinea, in 1 degree 30 minutes north 

latitude, and is extremely mountainous and woody. It produces rice, Indian corn, 
and a variety of fruits and roots; beſides ſugar-canes, with which it greatly abounds, 
Black cattle, hogs, and goats, are numerous, conſidering it's extent; but it has the miſ- 
fortune to be annoyed with a ſ pecies of monkies which are extremely miſchievous, and 
even IF LEY 79 | Y 31118 . 


CHAP. XIII. 
FERNANDO PO. 


HIS iſland is about thirty. miles long and twenty broad, diſtant ten leagues from 

the continent, and lies in 3 degrees 40 minutes north latitude. It's produce and 
inhabitants correſpond with thoſe laſt deſcribed; but it does not appear to be much re- 
ſorted: to by it's proprietors, the Portugueſe. Indeed, the principal value of theſe iſlands 
conſiſts in their furniſhing refreſhments to the Portugueſe ſhips, on their paſſage from 
Brafil to Africa, and in their Eaſt India voyages. This convenience ſome years ſince. 
2 the Dutch to attempt the conqueſt of ſeveral of them, in which they were ſuc- 
. ceſsful; 3 


FERNANDO PO. . 


ceſsful; but their offirers, ſeamen, and ſoldiers; being almoſt entirely cut off by the inf. 
lubrity of the climate, they were compelled to refign their acquiſitions: on this the Por- 


tugueſe again took poſſeſſion of thetn, and have ever ſince remained in the mine 
an of theſe and the other iſlands ove alluded . nen 
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THE CAPE VERD {SLANDS. Re rey 


HE 8 E ads are thus denominated from an oppoſite Cape on the African cou 
1 Which projects into che ſea between the Rivers Gambia and Senegal. They lie at 
the nd of one hundred and twenty leagues from the continent, between: 23 und 26 de- 
grees weſt longitude, and between 14 and ig degrees north latitude: T bey were ft di ſeoueten 
in 1460, by Antony Noel, a native of the ſtate of Genoa, in the Portugueſe ſervice, and 
amount to near twenty in number; but ſome of them are only ſterile rocks, without inha- 
bitants, and unworthy of notice. St. Jago, Bravo, Fogo, Mayo, Bonaviſta, Sal, St. Ni- 
cholas, St. John's, St. Vincent, and St. Antonio, are the moſt conſiderable, which ſtill re- 
main ſubjecl to the Portugueſe. The air is in general hot, and in ſome iſlands anfayvur: 
able to health; moſt of eber are, W . 1 W withs On or Weir 
deſcendants. 

The Iſland of St. Jago, the hens of the FAY nd the largeſt of tos groupe, is 
ſituated in 15 degrees north latitude, and is about fixty leagues in circumference. It's 
form is triangular; and though the country is rocky and mountainous, the ſoil produces 
ſugar, cotton, Indian corn, cocoa-nuts, oranges, an and other ee * with 
plenty of roots, herbs, and cotton. 5 

The animals are horſes, aſſes, mules, cows, 3 gots, hogs, eee ann * 3 
ably beautiful ſpecies of green monkies with black faces. The ſeas abound with amazing 

quantities of excellent fiſh; and at this place outward-bound Eaſt ** n 
touch to take in freſh- water and. proviſions. | 

Ribeira Grande; the capital of the ifland, the ſeat of government, and a biſhop” viſe; i is 
a tolerably handſome place; containing, among other ſtructures, a celebrated monaſtery; 
the gardens of which are highly admired. The other towns of note in this land ure 
St. Jago, St. Dong, Sto W e Abacen, and * kink laft has che mut excels 
lent port. ; 2219801, en 

Bravo is Lived | in 14 "ns N latitude, and e conſiſts. of very ig 
mountains, riſing i ina pyramidal form. It is eminent for it's wines, and abounds Hkewiſe 
in ſalt-petre, Indian corn, and the fruits and roots common to this elimate}7 1! 21001 
Fe Iſland uf Fogo, or Fuego, is ſituated in 15 degrees 20 minutes north latitude; and 
appears from the fea like one continued mountain. Near the centre of the iſſand tis 4 
dreadful volcano, which ſometimes caſts forth rocks of a prodigious ſize to an' ineredible 
height, with a noiſe more tremendous than the tenor ns RY tofreties of 
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wwe is extemely 4 in this ian; nornifianding whibh, the pte vaſt 
quantities of fruits and roots, and is well ſtocked with cattle. The inhabitants are chiefly 

. Negroes, who manufacture cotton cloth, and are famous for OT dale which ep 
1 of to various European nations. © | ; 

Mayo, or May, derives it's name from i bop ace ere A day. In this inand 
immenſe quantities of ſalt are made from the ſea-water; cryſtallized by the heat of the ſun. 
A conſiderable trade is carried on by us in this commodity, which coſts only a preſent to 
the negro governor, who is generally complimented wh an invitation on JOU [4h wha 

= | that arrives for this purpoſe. 
3 The ſoil is far from being riebhz ae tele it e corn Sint aan fufficient 
g Ty „ £0 3 the inbabitants; and feeds a vaſt number of animals, partiqularly aſſes, with which the 
. 1 rl eme bo P Welt, ſhips, and carry aint 8 wee en other Britiſh 
V Ne 9: 19 5199 eee (Fs 
. Bonaviſta Was fieſt Hfwrined by the Portugueſe, and lies. in 16 degrees north latitude 
. being nearly twenty miles long, aud twelye broad. 5 e 
The aſpect of the country is in general low, derile, and ab 0 It. produces imene | 
3 quantities of indigo, and more cotton than all the other Cape Verd Iſlands. |! |, | 
TTD hbe animals are principally the ſame as ip the other iſlands; and, as our countrymen 
oᷣ»ſten traffic at this place, the natives, who are Wag fond of aire wo are! in Wren 
| capable of being underſtood in the Engliſh languaſggdddGGGqCP. 
The only curioſity on this iſland, and which indeed is common | to molt of ihe en 
a kind, of vegetable ſtone, extremely porous, and of a greyiſn tinge; ebe e 
e eee ſhape reſembling the head of a palliflowert< se 
4, -_  The'lfle of Sal is ſituated in the 17th degree of north latitude, . huridred 
. h of the African continent, and is juſtly ſo denominated' from the incredible 

„ wert of falt naturally produced from the ſea- water. The total deficiency of freſh 

aſioned this iſland at rs, ie, mr Oy "well ſtocked | 


„ with animals. 
S St.\Nicholas, which is by far th am the Capo Verd: Inas in extent, 
* „ 3 . except St. Jaga, is ſituared in 17 degrees north latitude. . The land is chiefly high, pro- 
| TH 11 ; 5 ducing [abundance of: maize, and moſt tropical fruits, with e of 1 e 


fo thts tho tlangapiattoh, Grit avkicls exudes the drug called gum · dr b tte 
F The natives are much commended for their induſtry and ingeniy in. manufaBring 
8 and making up-cotton cloth into dreſſes for the Guines trade. 
St Nicholas the capital, is the moſt cempat᷑t Ind. populous of an üs theſe iſlands, 


7 CO CHE NES 

18 Fr -/* though, the-moſi-ſuperb; fabrics are thatched with gras nl noo eN - 

t, John's Alland, which is fituated ineng degrees and a half Bomb lacibüde, is extretiiely 

big and rocky, producing prodigious. enten nt a ren, Dare mes common 10 
15 dhe other iſlapds, and plenty of fowls and Cattle. 
Pue natives are deſeribed as a ſimple, harmleſs, , 3nd hoſpitable race, blower alight 
7 n enen . öʒ& ;, 
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The principal diverſion of this iſland i is katie the wild goat; which, however, is 
never permitted without the governot's cdnſetit, leſt the breed ſhould be entirely deſtroyed. 


When he thinks proper to indulge the inhabitants with this healthful recreation, they all 
aſſemble together with their dogs; and after the chace is ended, the fleſh is divided among 
them, in ſuch proportions as the governor thinks proper; reſerving a part for himſelf, with 
all the ſkins, which he afterwards diſtributes, according to his own pleaſiire, among thoſe. 


who from age or infirmities were incapable of purſuing the ſport. This is one of the 
principal privileges of the governor ; who is likewiſe the only magiſtrate,” and decides on 


all occaſions, If any one preſumes to oppoſe the governor's decrees, he is confined in an 
open place walled round, till he chuſes to ſubmit. Capital offences are ſeldom known 
among them; but when any heinous erime happens to be perpetrated, the governor only 
confines the criminal till he bas pacified the parties aggrieved, and' obtained a bond from 


the culprit's relations, that he ſhall make his ne et a iff 0 ever eas en 


from Portugal to execute juſtice. / mme. 5 008. 


St. Vincent contains no rational ackubithaies; but e is oft viſited by mitiders; on ac- 
count of it's excellent bay, called Porto Granda, where ſhips a e e, ers ors b 


water, and wild goats and turtles be eaſily procured. © 
St. Antonio, or St. Antony, which is ſituated in by degrees 19 minutes north latitude, 


fifteen miles from St. Vincent, contains mountains of N gn one of errant is 


thought to equal, if not exceed, the Peak of 'Teneriffe- 7 097 oy wn ot 94g 
This iſland is watered with many pleaſant rivulets, which reader os vallies throogh 


which they flow abundantly fertile in maize, oranges, lemons, limes, bananas, plantains, 


pompions, guavas, muſk, and water-melons, beſides a vaſt variety of trees and ſhrubs. 
Innocence and humanity are the characteriſtics of the natives, who are ſuppoſed to 
amount to near three thouſand ſouls, three-fourths of which number are ſlaves; who, like 
the free negroes, have wives, houſes, and plantations, but are governed by a ſteward, 
appointed by a Portugueſe nobleman, who is proprietor of the iſland. 
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10 R E E, which! is ſituated within cannon-ſhot of Cap Verd, in 174 en n 
AF north latitude, and 17 degrees 20 minutes welb longitude, received it's preſent name 


from the Dutch, who firſt took: poſſeſſion of it. It's extent is only about eight hundred 
and fifty yards in length, and two hundred and fifty in breadth ; yet the ſituation is/apree- 


able, and the air temperate, though fituated in the torrid zone, owing to it's being con- 
tinually refreſhed: by alternate breezes from the land and ſea: It's importance, however, 


ariſes entirely from it's vicinity to Cape Verd, and the conſequent convenience of _ 


which has made it an object of contention between ſeveral-European nations. 
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Except at two particular bays, the ſurrounding rocks render i it almoſt inacceſſible and 
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ſtrang fortifications ind mores they were: jugged neceſſary, it has by ſome been 
A Wie ſufficiently impregnable to entitle it to the appellation of the African Gibraltar. 

Tbe ſail was originally compoſed. only of a red ſand, without a ſingle vegetable except 
| poi tbut by the indefatigable induſtry of it's poſſeſſors, it * n rendered one of the 
"moſt pleaſant and fertile ſettlements in Africa. 

This iſland was ceded to the Dutch in 1615, by the king of Cape Verd; FE they 
inimegiately. erected 7 a fort on a rock to the north · weſt, to which they gave the name of 
Fort Naſſau; but finding it incapable of commanding the harbour, they raifed another for. 
tification nearer the ſhore, called Orange Fort. In 1663, Admiral Holmes wreſted Goree 
from the Dutch, and placed an Engliſh garriſon in it; but the Dutch Admiral De Ruyter 
two years afterwards regained it, and in their poſſeſſion it remained without interruption 
till 1677, when a French ſquadron. commanded by Count D' Eſtrees attacked the place, 
and obliged the Datch governor to ſurrender at diſcretion... The French, now ſenſible of 
the conſequence of their acquiſition, took care to fortify it in the ſtrangeſt manner poſ- 
ſible, and -baffled every attempt of the Dutch to recover it; but in the year 1759, when 
the Britiſh arms were. triumphant in every quarter of the globe, à ſquadron, commanded 
by Commodore, now Lord Keppel, . reduced, it under the Britiſh government. This 
iſland, however, was reſtored to the French by the treaty: of peace ſigned at Paris in 1763, 
when the French king ceded and guaranteed to Great Britain the forts and faQtories on 
the River wn. the which we have. ere en were 1 to * een _—_ the 


* 


CHAP. XVI. 


cNARTES. 


rx Canaries, 1 called the Forte or ie POL I are N in num- 
ber, and lie in the Atlantic Ocean, between 27 degrees 30 minutes, and 29 degrees 


30 minutes, north latitude; and between a age, and 17 degrees 50 minutes, weſt lon⸗ 

| gay from London. 

+ - Theſe iſlands were firſt diſcovered and colonized by the Carthaginians, when in the 
zenith of their glory; but when the' Romans annihilated that Rate, the navigation to 
the welt was immediately ſtopped, and the Canaries lay concealed' from the reſt of the 
world till the year 1405, when. they were again diſcovered by the Spaniards, to whom 
they ſtill belong. On their arrival, they found that the natives reſembled'the Africans on 
the continent in their ſtatut and complex ions; but their language was entirely different, 
and their cuſtoms had not the ſmalleſt affinity either to thoſe of their ancient progenitors 
or their continental neighbours. They were wholly ignorant of ſcience, and profeſſed 
great aſtoniſhment, on being informed that there was any other countey') in the world be- 
* their own. 160 80 


This cen iſlands, t e e are, Palms, He, Genen, Temxidie, Grand 


A Canaria, 


by : 
a 0 


Canaria, Fuertuventura, and hs or Lancerota, enjoy a pure and. temperate air, 
and abound in the moſt delicious fruits, particularly thoſe grapes which produce that 
rich wine diſtinguiſhed by the name of Canary, the greateſt part of which is exported 
to: England, where the annual conſumption is computed at upwards of 10,000 hogſ- 


heads. They likewiſe abound in cattle and other animals; and are particularly famous 


for thofe well-known beautiful ſongſters, which bear the name of theſe iſlands. 
Palma, which is ſituated in 28 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, is about twenty-four 
miles long, and eighteen broad. In this iſland there is a high and ſpacious mountain, 
ſaid to exceed the celebrated Peak of Teneriffe itſelf; it is called Le Caldera, or the Caul- 
dron, from a hollow on it's ſummit, which gradually declining, occupies a ſpace of about 
thirty acres. From this hollow iſſue ſeveral ſprings,” which paſſing wan ag an eure 
of the mountain, unite at the bottom, and turn ſeveral ſugar-mills. : 
. In the diſtri of Tifuya is another. mountain, which appears to hh: books reinevel 
from it's original ſituation; and indeed the dreadful effects of volcanos are c in 
every part of the iſland, where the channels of the lava are ftill apparent. 2] 
On the 13th of November 1677, about ſun-ſet, the earth began to tremble, and con- 
tinued ſo for five days ſucceflively, attended with a tremendous noiſe, during which ſeveral 
openings appeared in different places; but the principal was at Mont aux Chevres, where, 
in leſs than fifteen. minutes, were twenty-eight chaſms, which emitted abundance of 
flaming matter and red-hot ſtones. In 1750, there was another eruption, when the ſtream 
of lava ran down from the mountains towards the town of Santa Cruz, and n 
itſelf into the ſea about a mile to the northward of that place. 

Fruits, ſugars, and wines, are ſo plentiful in chis iſland, that the inhabitants cannot con- 


ſume them; and it was like wife once extremely well wooded; but a great drought, Which 


prevailed above a century ago, deſtroyed the __ _ = Ws _ and in te, un 
| this calamity is Kill diſcernible, ' | 

The principal port of Palma is Santa . which hes: on the ſouth-eaſt ade of the 
iſland. It is alarge place, containing many n dr r eK 1100 
veſſels may ride ſecure from every wind. 

| Hiero, or rather Ferro, is the moſt weſterly af the Canary Ilande: IO this' beg 
the French geographers formerly computed their longitude, as the Dutch did theirs from tlie 
Peak of Tenerife; but now almoſt all nations make their own capital the fitſt meridian; 

This iſland, which is about five leagues in breadth, and fifteen in cireumference, is fitu⸗ 


Sy} in 27 degrees 26 minutes north latitude, and in 17 degrees 26 minutes -weſt longitude 


from London. It has a ſteep aſcent on all ſides from the ſea for above a league, beyond 
which it decomes tolerably level and fruitful, abounding in many kinds of trees and 
ſhrubs, and producing rohan nd ! in n err ors od the ſiſter 
iſlands. „„ ra SER GH £105 wot 

We are told, dio ad . e Ait en the sil uf 
the rocky aſcent which encircles the whole iſland; ſtands a ſingle tree, called by the na- 
tives garſe, or ſacred, the leaves of which diſtil a quantity of water ſufficient to furniſh 
every living creature in Hiero with drink, which. remedy nature —— to HV "Provided 
3 the natural drought of the place. 
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The branches of this tree are thick and extended j it's fruit reſembles an apple, and the 
Jenny thoſe of the laurel, but longer, wider, and more curved, Every morning a cloud 
riſes from the ſea, which being wafted by the wind to the top of the cliff, by degrees ſet- 
tles on the branches of the above-mentioned ke from whenee it diftils in mw verke 
the remainder of the day. Tr 

The aborigines of Hiero were of A middle fntate| and cleathed themſelves with the ſkins 
of beaſts: they were of a grave, ſedate turn of mind; had only a fingle wife each; and 
lived peaceably under a ſovereign who was no way diſtinguiſhed from his ſubjects but by 
the number of his flocks, which indeed conſtituted the only diſcrimination of rank. The 
paid religious veneration to two deities; one of which was eſteemed a male, and the other 
a female, each being worſhipped by the reſpective ſex. Though theſe deities were ſup- 
poſed to reſide in Heaven, it was believed that they deſcended to receive * bre * the 
People, after which they reſumed their celeſtial feats, 

Gomera is a ſmall but fertile iſland, not far from Teneriffe; widen erer thing i ne- 
4 5 for the conſumption of the natives, and ſeveral articles for exportation. 

Mules are more numerous in this iſland than in any of the neighbouring rl and there 
'are. plenty of deer, which were originally imported from Barbary. ah 

-. F be ancient Gomerans were diſtinguiſhed'as a lively, active people, of intrepid reſo- 
"ton. and attached to the uſe of arms: they were trained up from their infancy in mar- 
tial amuſements, and taught to uſe ſlings and darts with great dexterity. Their heroes 
were eſteemed immortal, and rey D rr are ein nnen in ene rude poeſy of 
the iſle. . 

The priscipal town of this and is called * Villa de Palms, or the ie Towh of Palms, 
from. the number of palm: trees in the neighbourhood. This place contains a church, 
and a conyent of friars, with nearly two hundred private houſes, the greater part of which 


are far from being elegant: the town, however, poſſeſſes the advantage of having Peng of 
freſh water, which the inhabitants draw from wells in every quarter. 


- Teneriffe, in the language of Palma, ſignifies the White Mountain, which name was 
applied to this iſland becauſe the Peak is continually covered*with ſnow; and this title 


has been continued byrevery een dari en gf the ane malbikents call it 
Vincheni. a4 dib 4 108: 55 c 
This iſland forms a kind of Prat er derade which ein chiral exp being 
about twelve leagues in length. In the centre ſtands the famous Peak of Teneriffe, which, 
in clear weather, may eaſily be diſcerned at the diſtance of one hundred and twenty miles. 
This. Peak, the top of which reſembles a ſugar-loaf, is faid ta be about four miles per- 
pendicular from the level of the earth, and! conſiſts of vaſt rocks piled ön one another, 
evidently the effects of ſubterrancous eruptions aud violent contufians of natule]! and even 
now this mountain ſometimes throws out ſuch incredible quantities of burning full bur 
and melted pre, as: t convert.the richelt lands into batrem deſirts;” On the ſummit of the 
Peak the air is ſubtile, cold, and piercing, and the curious traveller never fails to find his 
bear t heat with ſuch violence, as to occaſion 2 difficulty of reſpiration : Before the aſcent 


is half gained, the clouds appear below, andthe aden ny reſembles an 
unbounded ocean, | 
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Santz ©ivk/idhd WP hy ifland; ſtands hear the e tabs beter the moſt 
Ea of any in the Canaries, The town is large and populous, containing ſeveral 
churches, three convents of friars, an hoſpital, and ſome of the moſt ſuperb ſtructures to 
be met with in theſe parts. Indeed, the governor- general of the iſlands always reſides at 
this place, which draws à concourſe of people, either from civil or commercial en > 
AP "06 e. of inhabitants is calculated:at fix ithouſand; excluſive af foreigners, -| uv 
On the north weſt ſide af the iſland ãs a havent called Garrachica, once a 8 ? 
4 port; but, in 1704, it was ſo choaked up by rivers of burning lava; which flowed: 
copiouſly into itfrom h OREN preprr ee * where _ n rode at 
ancheroc © 81g goth 35 3go5 nt eng hit 2 
This dreadful earthquake begin 65 1 PS of: Shrine 
nine ſhocks were felt dn little more than three hours. On the 3iſt of the month The 
earth opened towards the White Mountains, and two volcanbs were formed; which threw 
up ſuch a quantity of ſtones; as tos raiſe two conſiderabie mountains: On the grh of 
January, the ſcene became more tremendouſly alarming, the fun was totally obſcured with 
clouds of ſmoke and flame, and before might the country for nine miles round was one 
univerſal deluge of fire, 'which' ſpread with the rapiitity of a torrent. Fol add to the hora 
rors of the proſpect, the violence of the ſhocks ſtill encreaſed and the iſland:trembled to 
it's loweſt foundations; the wretched inhabitants fled into the fields, and many, in endea - 
vouring to eſcape, met deſtruction, for the earth opened in almoſt every quarter. Fheſe 
dreadful earthquakes, and rivers of lava, continued without intermiſſion till the th of 
February; and ſuch was their effect even at twenty leagues diſtance at ſea, that mariners, 
when they Mn the noiſe, and felt the concuſſion, at inſt ſuppoſed their Hips hud fKruck 
upon rocks. Yor 2.33 t rob bus © banoti8o © eki W emo 316y 8 «$273 | 
But, nowithſtanding theſe diſaſters, the iſland is in general ſertile and falubrious, 
| abounding in corn, wine, and oil; with eh rige II 
general untainted with luxury, either wiſh or expect. 
Grand Canaria is a moſt delighiful and fertile iſland, MW EI a hin 3 | 
air, bleſſed with;abundance: of delicious fruits, trees, and ſalubrious ſtreams, and in every _ 
point of view merits the name of the Fortunate Iſland. It is about fifty leagues in eir- 
cumferences and. the inland part is full of loſty mountains, which. ſerve greatly toenrich 
the proſpect. It is well watered, and abounds with wood of various kinds, as almoſt every 
ſpecies thriyes luxuxiantly in this iſland. The pine, palm, wild- olive, poplar, laurel, 
dragon tree, Men Wee, the alas nds the Indian a figs ane many een * 
taneouſly, '* M7 36 18 r 
Among the fruits, wick s are 3 3 of a deere 4 pars 
ticularize-oranges, lemons, citrons, limes, pomegranates, walnuts, cheſnuts; apples, pears, 
peaches, apricots, cherries, plums, mulberries, figs, bànanas, dates, and in ſhort n 
every fruit common to the European or American climates; except the pine- apple. 
Wheat, barley, and maize, with a variety of roots, herks, dad e thrive ſo L 
ed that there are conſtantly two harveſts in the year. 
Nor is this iſland. deficient. in cattle ſuited to the climate; birds PS An 
1 11} | or, 
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or, in a word, 4eflitute of wa ime or W e I bann * 
can require. 583 9 5 

About three miles Ss, whe 1 ſands * city & W * nl at . 
ihandg which, though a place of no great ſtrength, is large and populous, and contains 
ſome ſuperb ſtructures as well public as private. The city is divided into two parts by 
a rivulet, over which is a ſtane bridge. The port, which: lies at ſome diſtance, is ſafe 
and commodiaus, being 'fecured againſtevery wind, except the enn, whiah indeed 
_ blows with ſuch violence as to endanger:any ſhipping. + -- [Ahh ets 

The other towns. and ports are few, and inſignificant; as a6 are no inland tens, 
er there are many villages, and the whole coaſt, except at three places, 1 is arp | 
to boats and veſſels, on account of the violence of the ſurrff . 
Fuertuventura is about eighty miles long, and, at media, about fifteen n is 
| 60 indented by the {ea towards the middle, as to form an iſthmus; on the ſouth; ſide of 
which the ſoil is mountainous and barren, but that on the north is fertile and populous. 

This ifland has ſeveral bays and harbours; but ſometimes the ſea breaks on the rocks 
with ſuch violence, as to:ſtrike terror into every beholder, riſing d of 1 feet in 
height, with a force which would dafh to pieces the ſtouteſt veſſel. 
There are three ſmall: towns on this iſland; one of which, called Olivia, is ſituated 
about tuo leagues from tha fea, in the inidſt of 'a ſpacious plain abounding in corn. 
La Vila, the capital, ſtauds in the centre of that diviſion which lies north of the iſthmus, 

rr hundred and fifty houſes. 
If be name of the other town is Tunche, which contains about an hundred houſes, but 
of very mean appearance when compared:with thoſe of the'two other towns. Beſides theſe, 
there are a vaſt number of villages ſcattered up and down in the northern and internal 
part of the country, filled with inhabitants, who experience the bleſſing e un- 
tainted by di ſeaſe, owing to the extreme ſalubrity of the climate. | 

This iſland, however, is in general deſtitute of trees and ſhrubs, but it abounds i in 55 
turage, and beautiful oderifetous flowers, with plenty of corn, which is not only ſuffi- 
cientfor the natives, but even thoſe of Teneriffe and r aer, Wer en eh 


5 n eee the produce of this country. < 11 0 4/3 


Lancerota is about fifteen miles long and ten broad; _ at a diſtance, appears hiph, 
nan rocky, and barten. T be air is pute and wholeſome; and the (oil, though not Tuxu- 
riantly fertile, . eee and ne etage for a'valt num- 
ber of cattle. 

On che rocks which engiocke the coaſt grows the 3 an 26 uſed i in 


dyeing purple, which is believed, with ſome appearance of probability, to be the Gelulian 
purple of the ancients, as the caaſt of Africa, which formerly obtained the name of Ge- 
lulia, lies oppoſite to. the Canary: Iflands, and abounds, with this plant. 

In Lancerota there are many hills, which were.evidently onee volcanos, their tops being 
of ſmall. cireumference, and a little excavated, a quantity of burnt ſtones appearing on the 
outſide, which reſemble pumice- ſtones, except in their darkneſs and weight. No eruptions, 
. have been more for ſeyeral ages, except one which happened about fifty years 


0 ſince, 
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fince, when the earth opened on the ſouth-weſt part of the ian, and threw out ſuch an 
immenſe quantity of aſhes and ſtones, that many of the natives, forſaking their abodes, 
fled to Fuertuventura, At a diſtance from this volcano, a pillar of ſmoke. _ . the 
* and aftetwards a ſmall pyramidal rock aroſe, which ſtill continues. 

The principal port of this iſland. is called Porto del Naos, which is ſecure 2oainſt every 
Wied and weather; and, being the only conyenient place in the Canaries for ſhips to 
careen at, is much frequented by thoſe who trade to theſe iſlands. At the weſt- end of the 
harbour is a caſtle; which, however, would be but a poor defence in caſe of an attack. 
There is neither town nor village at this "ys * * a . ns; — 
corn and other articles for exportation. 

At the north end of Lancerota is a dare ee called El 15 So there 15 
eee ſalt, conſiſting of a ſquare piece of land, levelled, and interſected by ſhal- 
low trenches about two inches deep; into which — A being n the heat 
of the ſun ſoon converts it into ſallt. 

Though all the Canary Iſlands are \fabje@t to. Spain, the natives of this and the laſt 
deſcribed iſland, with thoſe of Gomera and Hierro, hold their lands of the . 
Don Diego de Herrera, who conquered the Iſland of Canaria. 

The Spaniards of quality in theſe iſlands keep up their native pride, alben degene- 
rating in the leaſt from their anceſtors, or even the preſent natives of Spain. 

A court of inquiſition is eſtabliſhed in every iſland, to prevent hereſy from ſpreading 
among the people; and, indeed, the inhabitants can ſcarcely behave with common civility 
to perſons of a different bunt, unleſs they. are very eminent traders, ee heretics 
in general as only a ſmall. degree remoyed from brutes.. ET 

Theſe iſlands carry on a confiderable trade with ſeveral 1 nations.; as, 8 
with America and the Weſt Indies; from which large revenues accrue to the Spaniſh go- 
vernment, as all goods either imported or exported pay a duty of ſeven per cent. 


15 


Madeira, the large iſland, is about 180 hes þ in eral wh . — lies in a moſt delight- 


ful climate, enjoying a perpetual ſpring, in 32 degrees 27 nates, north latitude, and be- 
longitude, It is compoſed 
vit of which, on the ſouth 
* ol the richeſt merchants, 


tween 18 degrees 30 minutes, and 19 degrees 30 minutes, welt: 
of one continued hill, extending from eaſt to weſt; the decth 
fide, is beautifully interſperſed with vineyards, and the kak 
forming a moſt beautiful proſpect. | 


91 


Madeira 


oy 
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- Maleits is fertile in wind; eorriy oil; ſugar, and frults; the trees are perpetually covered 


1 i dle and the ſoit being well watered by five or ſix rivers, pages bm wir & 
delicious vegetable Which can add to the luxury or gratification of life. 5 


The ſugar made in this iſland is-remarkbbly beautiful, and naturally ſmells of diet 
Indeed, this is faid to be the frſt place inthe weſt where the manufacturing of ſugar was 
attempted, which was afterwards -carriedi.ts the Bruwilsz and as. the plantaxions thrived 


- exceedingly at this laſt place, the canss:at Madeira wete:;moftly-pultet dip, and vineyards 


planted in their ſtead; which" furniſh-thoſe excellent wines that ſrem intended by Provi- 
dence as'a refrefhment for the inhabitants of the torrid zone. Of theſe wines there ate 
ſeveral ſorts, and not leſs than 20,000 hogſheads are annually exported to different coun» 
tries, particularly to the Weſt Indies; Madoira wine not only enduring aghot climate 
better chan any ocher, hut being even improved by ek poſure to the wn the 3 
maker out of che barrel. f e ie, dai e924 avian! ow? e een vie | 
The only conſiderable town in the iſland is Fonchiale, which is ſituated: ab the bottas 
of a large bay; being fortified towards the fea with a caſtle and a ſtrong battery of caihon. 
This is the only place where there is a poſſibility of landing; and even here the acceſs is 
dangerous, on account of the number of large ſtonts which,cover the beadh, net miel 


| lent furf that continually daſhes upon them. i e nt yiilgeup to ng e 


The town is well built, and extremely populous; being filhæd witht the-deſetndants' of 
Engliſ and French Roman Catholics, Wan as with native en It is likewiſe 
NS ſee; and the ſeat of the governo. baahni cos (ogg arts hο | 
Porto Santo, the other Madeira iſland, lies atia-ſmall diſtance rote north-eaſt ofthe for- 
mer, in 32 degrees 30 minutes —— latitude and; thou extreisely ne is onty:about 
den miles in Gumfertnire dai S077 910815 . non Sn Vrin ebnsſti 2150 1 
At Ws di febvered in 13125 by two Portegdelsgeftk wen e ge diſvoverieb on 
the coaſt vf Affica; who, being ſurprized by a Wolent ſtorm, were driveri upon this Hand, 
to which they gave the name of Porto Santo, or the Holy Port. This iſland is much 


frequented by Indiamen, as the harbours are exceedingly good. 


We muſt not forget to obſerve, that the Madeira fi ands are bleſſed with a total exemp- 
tion from venomous animals; and, if is ſaid, if any noxious repitives are introduced, they 
immediately die. 2414841 

Some modern geographers ye ridieu ouſly mentioned an inconſiderable barren rock as. 
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HE Azores, which ate the he ity African iſlands ie preſent remaining tobe defcribed 4 
were filſt diſcovered by a merchant of Bruges, in Flanders; who, in a voyage to 


<i iſbon, Was driven hithet by ſtreſs of weather, and gave them the name of the Flemiſh 
129/019 10H1apd Hum Thanks. 
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Hands, On his arrival at Liſbon, too haſtily boaſting of: his Ce 4 Portabel by: 
immediately ſet ſail, and took poſſeſſion of them; and the number of hawks and faleons they es” 
obſerved when they: approached theſe iſlands, gave riſe to the In 1 ny RilFre» 
tain, though, they are ſometimes called the Weſtern Ilands.' - «© 11 48 1 
The Azores are nine in number; and are named Santa Maria, St. Michael, Neis 1 
dt. George, Gracioſa, Fayal, Pico, Flores, and Corvo; all which lie between 25 and A 5 
degrees weſt longitude, and between 37 and 4d degrees RNs IE be n at 1 
equal diſtances. from Europe and America. "ORD 3 
All theſe iſlands enjoy a very clear and ſerene ſky, with: A \ falubrivis ain; ue e E hy. 
to violent earthquakes, and inundations of the ſea, from both which cauſes. they have 
ſuffered! conſiderably. They are, however, ag . . ae * — variety 
of fruits; and abound: with cattle, fiſh, and fowl. n ers lle lo iet 2710 
Santa Maria, which is only about four miles "EY Ny three broad, contats nothing 
worth notice, except a ſmall town. called Porto. | 
St. Michael, the largeſt of the Azores, is almoſt an hundred Ates i in A ATE FE i 
contains upwards of fifty thouſand inhabitants. It's two principal harbours are, Ponto 
Delgada, and Villa Franca. This ifland is Juxuriantly fertile, and contains one city, 
five towns, and twenty-two villages. _ 
The Iſland of Terceira is thirteen miles long, and fix broad; and, on account of it's 
harbour, which is ſpacious, and has good anchorage, is the moſt important of any of 
the Azores. 
Angra, the capital of this laſt iſland which is ſituated on it's ſouth-eaſt coaſt, is a ſtrong 
and populous place, containing ſeveral ſpacious ſtreets, a cathedral, five churches, an 
hoſpital, and eight convents.. His! is the reſidence of the governor, as well as the ſee of 
the biſhop of the Azores, who is dependent himſelf on the patriarch of Liſbon. 
The Iſland of St. George is diſtant about eight leagues from Terceira, and in ſeveral 
places is little more than a ridge of rocks; however, in others, it is well cultivated, and 
populous, having three towns and four villages. The capital is named Vela de Velas, 
and is a ſmall, inconſiderable g e only one church and one convent; but it 
poſſeſſes the advantage of a port. | 
The Iſland of Gracioſa, which is ſaid to have received it's name from the remarkable 
fertility of the ſoil, is about ten miles long, and ſeven broad, containing two towns, the 
principal of which 1s Santa Cruz, ſeated on a bay that forms a commodious harbour, 
called Calheta, and defended by a ſtrong fort, 
'Fayal is nine miles long, and three broad. The . place in this iſland is Villa 
de Horta, which has an harbour land-locked c on all ſides, except towards the caſt, and de- 
fended by ſeveral forts. | 
The Ifland of Pico appears at a great diſtance, on account of the extreme height of the- 
mountainous Peak, or Pike, from which it derives it's name, and is about ſixteen miles in 1 
length, and five in breadth. The principal port is at Villa des Lagens, from whence a con- 
ſiderable trade is carried on in excellent wines, and various kinds of wood, particularly 
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capital. The inhabitants of this iſland having been infected witk 


per many years ſince, it is ſaid ſtill to maintain it's ground among the 
» few of whom are wholly. exempt from the odious ſymptoms of 'this 
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res, being only ſeparated by a 
- utmoſt circumference of the iſland is only about three leagues, 
the whole coaſt is ſurrounded. by a chain of rocks, except two inſignificant 
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, ate bleſſed with a total exemption from poiſonous or 
the air being inſtantly fatal to any of theſe creatures that are impo 
One tenth of all their productions belongs to the King of Portugal, and the article of 

to alone produces a confiderable revenue; but wines are the chief produce of the 
not leſs than 20,000 pipes being annu 
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